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"You  never  get  more  out  of  your 
Tire  than  the  Maker  put  in 


STAND  on  a  street  corner 
some  day  and  watch  the 
motor  cars  go  by.  Every 
now  and  then  you  will  see  a 
motorist  with  two  or  three 
tires  strapped  on  the  back  of 
his  car,  each  tire  of  a  different 
make. 

A  man  afraid  of  his  tires. 


No  matter  how  many  pre- 
cautions a  man  may  take  he 
will  never  get  out  of  a  tire 
more  than  the  maker  put 
into  it. 

If  a  tire  is  built  to  go  a 
limited  number  of  miles  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
expected  to  go  any  farther. 

When  it  breaks  down  be- 


The  car  in  the  foreground  has  a 
wheel  out  of  line. 

Few  motorists  realize  that  a  dis- 
placement of  only  one  degree  has  the 
same  effect  on  a  tire  as  if  it  was 
dragged  92^  feet  in  every  mile. 

New  tires  have  been  known  to  be  com- 
pletely stripped  of  their  treads  in  100 
miles  of  running  under  such  conditions. 


fore  it  has  gone  the  limit, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an 
allowance  should  not  be 
made  to  the  buyer. 

What  intelligent  buyers 
are  looking  for  is  better  tires 
— not  limited-mileage  tires  or 
conciliatory  allowances. 

And  they  are  beginning  to 
look  behind  tires  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  are 
built  and  sold. 


Here  is  the  principle  which  gov- 
erns the  production  and  sale  of 
U.  S.  Tires:  Build  a  tire  as  good  as 
human  skill  can  build  it,  and  let 
responsibility  for  quality  exceed 
every  other  consideration. 

Seek  out  the  new  kind  of  tire 
dealer — the  man  who  believes  in 
quality  and  square  dealing,  who  is 
putting  the  tire  business  on  as 
sound  a  basis  as  any  other  retail 
business  in  his  town. 

Back  of  him  stands  every  re- 
source and  facility  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  —  the 
oldest  and  largest  rubber  organiza- 
tion in  the  world. 

U.  S.  Tires  are  built  on  a  quality 
basis  as  fast  as  quality  conditions 
will  permit — and  no  faster. 

And  they  are  guaranteed  free 
from  defects  in  materials  and 
workmanship  for  the  life  of  the 
tire — with  no  limitation  of  mileage. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  A  Rubber  C  ompany 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
Thirty-five  Branches 
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The 
Holstein 
Cow 


BEAUTIFUL— 

Black  and  White  coloring,  blending 
harmoniously  with  nature's  richest 
setting — the  luxuriant  green  pas- 
tures. 

PRODUCTIVE— 

Holds  all  world's  milk  and  butter 
records  over  all  breeds. 

PROFITABLE— 

Fortunes  are  invested  and  made  in 
these  beautiful  and  productive  dairy 
machines. 


Fortunes  Made  in  Holsteins 


$106,000  Stuart(  President  of  Carna- 
tion Stock  Farms,  Washington,  for  an  eight 
months  old  son  of  May  Echo  Sylvia.  Four 
sons  of  this  latter  cow  have  sold  for  over 
$200 ,000.  She  originally  cost  her  owner  $  1000. 


*  c  c  nnn  was  Pa*^  *n  1919  by  Mr.  Gus- 
>puj,uuu  tav  Pabst  and  Mr  E  c# 

Schroeder,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  for  a 
son  of  Spring  Brook  Bess  Burke.  The  close 
descendants  of  this  dam  have  netted  her 
owner  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 


<cofi  nnn  was  Pa*d  *n  1920  by  c.  b. 

i^ZU,UUU  Shaffer  of  Kentucky  for  the 
world  champion  butter  producing  cow,  Rolo 
Mercena  De  Kol.  She  originally  cost  her 
owner  $300. 


250  HEAD 


of  the 
Finest  Holsteins 
in  the  World 


TO  BE  SOLD 


IN  THE 


Minnesota  National  Guaranty  Sale 


St.  Paul,  Minn.  ( 


Follows  the  Annual  Conven 
tion  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association   of  America. 


)  June  3-4-5 


These  Gentlemen 
Breed  Holsteins 


Sen. 


Sen. 


Medill  McCormick  (111.) 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  (N.  Y.) 
H.  F.  Du  Pont  (Del.) 
Fred  Pabst  (Wise.) 
J.  M.  Hackney  (Minn.) 
Gov.  F.  O.  Lowden  (111.) 
Fred  F.  Field  (Mass.) 
C.  B.  Shaffer  <Ky.) 
E.  A.  Stuart  (Wash.) 
John  A.  Bell,  Jr.  (Pa.) 


You  Too  Should  Breed  These 
Noble  Animals — Because 


<I  They  will  produce  more  milk  for  you. 
<1  They  will  produce  more  butter  for  you. 
<I  They  will  make  more  money  for  you. 
<J  They  will  give  you  more  satisfaction 
than  any  other  breed. 


Send  for  a-  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Animal*  to   be  Sold 
and  Plan  to  Come. 


Rugged 
constitutions, 
quick  growth, 
and  early 
maturity, 
make 
Holsteins 
the  ideal 
choice. 


ADDRESS.— 

MINNESOTA  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


W    !    i_  -J  U 


*A  FAzMOUS  HE%D  of  JE%SEYS 

%■  WALLACE'  McMONNIES 


A FEW  miles  from  the  picturesque  and 
enterprising  little  Massachusetts  city  of 
Lowell  is  located  a  farm  whose  name  and 
fame,  have  spread  to  every  country  of  the 
globe  where  agriculture  and  dairying  are  topics 
of  conversation.  It  was  in  1884  that  its  owner, 
C.  I.  Hood,  began  his  career  as  a  Jersey  breeder. 
That  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  churn  test  for 
butter  production,  as  the  Babcock  method  for 
determining  the  butter-fat  content  of  milk  had 
not  yet  been  invented.  Cows  in  those  days,  as  a 
rule,  were  tested  for  seven-  and  thirty-day  periods, 
for  the  amount  of  work  entailed  in  churning  all 
of  the  milk  a  cow  produced  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  test  cattle  for  yearly  records,  as  is  the 
practice  to-day. 

It  was  during  1884,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Hood 
bought  his  first  cattle,  that  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  adopted  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
these  churn  tests,  and  Mr.  Hood,  from  the  start, 
became  intensely  interested  in  production  and 
entered  his  herd  in  competition  with  the  Jerseys 
of  numerous  other  country  gentlemen.  Among 
these  earlv  breeders  were  Mr.  F.  Wayland  Ayer, 
of  Philadelphia  and  Meredith,  N.  Y.;  Mr. 
Rufus  A.  Sibley,  of  Rochester  and  Spencer, 
Mass.;  and  Mr.  C.  I.  Hudson,  of  New  York  City 
and  East  Norwich,  Long  Island,  all  of  whom  are 
maintaining  large  herds  to-day.  The  friendly 
rivalry  in  those  days  was  keen,  perhaps  keener 
than  it  is  now,  and  this  stimulated  the  breeders 
to  develop  their  cows  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree — a  development  of  immense  value  to  the 
breed.  Seven-day  records  of  thirty  pounds  of 
butter  were  frequently  made  in  those  times,  and 
the  cow  Princess  2nd  was  even  credited  with  a 
production  of  forty-two  pounds  for  a  one-week 
period.  At  this  time  there  were  three  Jersey 
families  or  strains  at  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity— the  Victor-Hugo  Stoke  Pogis,  the  Ricter- 
Alphea,  and  the  Coomassie,  so-named  from  the 
animals  from  which  they  descended. 

The  Stoke  Pogis  family  was  the  foundation  of 
the  St.  Lambert  family,  which  produced  in  '84 
the  then  world's  champion  dairy  cow  of  all 
breeds,  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  with  a  record 
of  867  pounds,  14 j  ounces  of  churned  butter 
in  one  year.  #26,000  was  offered  and  refused 
for  this  cow! 

Mr.  Hood  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  St. 
Lamberts  and  though  at  one  time  he  became 
partial  to  other  families  it  was  later,  when  he  again 
took  up  the  St.  Lamberts  or  the  descendants  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  that  he  began  to  develop  the  Jersey 
herd  which  has  made  and  broken  more  world's 
records  than  any  other  on  record. 

In  1897  George  Green  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
a  noted  breeder  and  judge,  visited  Hood  Farm 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  recently  seen  a 
group  of  heifers  sired  by  a  certain  bull  that 
were  superior  to  anything  he  had  ever  before  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Hood  purchased  this  entire  herd 
with  the  exception  of  the  bull,  Sophie's  Tormen- 
tor, which  had  sired  these  wonderful  daughters. 


He  had  been  sold  to  a  stock  company  to  be  bred 
to  scrub  cattle,  and  when  he  was  finally  located, 
it  was  learned  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
butcher  a  few  days  before.  Thus  the  progenitor 
of  one  of  the  highest  producing  families  of  dairy 
cattle  met  a  tragic  and  untimely  end  before 
his  value  was  known  or  appreciated. 

Among  the  daughters  left  by  Sophie's  Tormen- 
tor were  Figgis,  Marna,  Sophie  Hudson,  Sophona, 
Pansy  Thoughts,  Pink  Ring,  Elsie  Wolcott,  and 
others.  All  of  them,  when  put  upon  churn  test, 
made  big  records  and  justified  Mr.  Hood's  select- 
ion. A  son  of  Sophie's  Tormentor  was  obtained 
after  a  long  search,  and  he,  a  full  brother  to  Sophie 
Hudson,  was  used  as  herd  bull.  It  is  from  this 
bull,  Torono,  the  cows,  Figgis  and  Sophie  Hudson, 
that  the  famous  Hood  Farm  herd  of  Sophie's 
Tormentor  Jerseys  has  descended. 

Figgis  was  a  show  cow  and  producer.  She  was 
never  beaten  in  her  show  ring  career  except  by  her 
stable  mate  and  half  sister,  Marna.  Sophie 
Hudson,  though  not  as  great  a  show  cow  as 
Figgis,  made  a  record  equally  good,  so  the  source 
of  the  high  producing  ability  of  the  Sophie's  Tor- 
mentors need  be  sought  no  farther  than  this. 

Figgis  was  the  dam  of  Pogis  9th  of  Hood  Farm, 
the  sire  of  more  tested  daughters  than  any  bull 
of  the  breed;  and  Pogis  99th,  the  greatest  son  of 
the  old  bull,  has  proved  himself  a  greater  sire 
even  than  his  father.  Though  but  ten  years  of 
age,  he  has  sixty-eight  tested  daughters  and  ten 
producing  sons,  his  greatest  daughter  being 
Sophie's  Agnes,  former  world's  champion,  and 
the  first  Jersey  cow  to  make  more  than  1,000 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  one  year,  though  her 
record  has  now  been  eclipsed  by  two  others. 
Sophie's  Agnes  has  produced  in  one  year  as  much 
milk  as  five  average  cows  and  as  much  butter  as 
eight. 

DUT  while  the  descendants  of  old  Figgis 
were  making  dairy  cow  history,  the  off- 
spring of  Sophie  Hudson,  the  other  foundation 
cow,  were  not  idle.  Sophie  Hudson  produced 
Fort  Hill  Farm  Chief,  and  he  was  the  sire  of  the 
world's  champion  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm, 
the  cow  that  has  done  more  for  the  Jersey  breed 
than  any  other  since  Oxford  Lass  and  old  Coo- 
m.issR-.  Sophie  19th  at  one  time  held  the 
world's  record  for  the  Jersey  and  for  all  dairy 
breeds,  and  at  present  she  is  undisputed  champion 
long  distance  producer.  As  a  seven-year-old 
she  made  her  world's  record  of  17,557.8  pounds  of 
milk,  999.1  pounds  of  butter  fat,  but  in  eight  lacta- 
tion periods  this  wonderful  dairy  animal  has 
produced  100,557.4  pounds  of  milk,  7,235.3  pounds 
of  butter,  a  record  unequaled.  She  is  the  dam  of 
Pogis  99th  already  alluded  to,  which  is  con- 
vincing proof  of  her  ability  to  transmit  her  high 
production.  Sophie  is  a  national  character, 
known  from  coast  to  coast.  Her  photograph 
appears  in  text  books  of  colleges  and  schools,  and 
her  record  is  cited  by  judges  and  breeders  as  the 
most  remarkable  ever  made.    An  offer  of  #50,000 


for  this  phenomenal  animal  is  said  to  have  been 
refused.  Sophie  is  the  granddam  of  more  than 
eighty  tested  cows  and  is  again  on  test  herself 
in  her  fifteenth  year. 

To  write  the  history  of  Hood  Farm  would  re- 
quire the  writing  of  the  history  of  the  Jersey 
breed,  the  two  are  so  closely  interwoven.  Cham- 
pion after  champion  has  been  bred  and  developed 
on  the  place  near  Lowell.  In  fact,  it  appeared 
at  one  time  as  if  only  Hood  Farm  could  bring 
forth  world's  record  animals,  so  long  did  their 
records  remain  unchallenged.  But  the  time  did 
eventually  come  and  there  are  now  two  cows 
in  the  Jersey  breed  whose  records  exceed  any- 
thing ever  made  at  Hood  Farm.  Yet  these  are 
but  two  isolated  cases  and  it  is  significant  that 
in  the  veins  of  both  of  these  cows  flows  some  of 
the  same  blood  that  is  carried  by  the  Hood  Farm 
champions.  Both  Vive  la  France,  the  Oregon 
champion,  and  Plain  Mary,  the  present  holder 
of  the  title,  are  bred  deep  in  the  blood  of  the  old 
St.  Lamberts. 

To  enumerate  the  record  cows  bred  at  Hood 
Farm  would  be  an  herculean  task.  Two  world's 
champions,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  and 
Sophie's  Agnes,  Sophie's  Adora,  a  world's  cham- 
pion junior  four-year-old,  Sophie's  Adora  and  Lass 
66th  of  Hood  Farm,  world's  champion  senior 
three-year-old  are  a  few  that  come  to  mind. 
In  all  there  are  nineteen  Hood  Farm  bred  cows 
among  the  forty  class  leaders  of  the  Jersey  breed. 
When  it  is  considered  that  more  than  35,000 
people  in  the  United  States  are  breeding  pure- 
bred Jerseys  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
accomplishment  may  be  gained. 

Hood  Farm  Jerseys  are  distinctive  as  a  type. 
They  are  big,  strong,  capable  cows,  rugged  of 
constitution  and  evidencing  in  every  line  high 
producing  ability-  They  are  free  from  the  ex- 
treme fineness  of  bone  and  smallness  of  size  of 
some  of  the  imported  Jerseys,  yet  withal  are 
not  coarse.  They  are  dairy  cows  above  all 
else.  Most  of  the  mature  cows  will  weigh  from 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds,  and  the  bulls  up  to  1,600, 
which  is  large  for  Jerseys.  The  calves  are  large 
and  vigorous  and  develop  rapidly,  yet  the  heifers 
as  a  rule  are  not  as  precocious  as  those  of  some 
other  families  and  do  not  reach  the  height  of  their 
producing  careers  until  about  seven  years  old. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Hood  and  his  manager, 
James  E.  Dodge,  devoted  the  major  part  of  their 
attention  to  the  making  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
records,  and  the  show  rings  saw  but  little  of  the 
Hood  Farm  Jerseys,  for  a  cow  cannot  be  carried 
about  to  fairs  while  on  test  without  falling  off  in 
production.  In  1914,  however,  their  production 
laurels  being  secure,  a  show  herd  from  Hood  Farm 
was  sent  out  on  the  fair  circuit.  It  met  with 
gratifying  success  and  proved  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Hood's  claim  that  in  developing  high  pro- 
duction in  his  cattle,  he  had  also  maintained 
type.  Each  succeeding  year  has  found  the 
herd  at  the  larger  shows  where  it  has  always 
taken  its  share  of  awards. 


A  few  of  the  famous  Jerseys  that  are  upholding  the  traditions  of  Hood  Farm 
32-/ 
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BRIGHT  GOLDEN 
POPPY.  Champion  oi 
Three  Parishes,  within 
two  weeks  of  Fresh- 
ening 


RALEIGH'S 
HETHERBLOSSOM, 
by  Western  King 


I  Have  Visited  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.,  and  Put  in  Two  Days 
Going  Over  the  Importation  of 

W.  R.  SPANN  &  SONS 


Mr.  Spann's  letters  had  prepared  me  for  quality 
of  very  high  order  in  his  cattle,  and  on  seeing  them 
I  was  in  no  way  disappointed.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  attend  all  of  the  Burr  Oak  sales,  and  his 
statement,  "This  is  the  best  lot  I  ever  brought 
over,"  is  more  than  true.  The  large  barn  holding 
100  head,  is  just  full  of  great  cows.  Looking  along 
one  string  you  think  these  are  the  best,  only  to 
change  your  mind  when  you  inspect  the  next. 

Great  daughters  of  Golden  Fern's  Noble,  the 
same  of  Fern's  Oxford  Noble,  Oxford  You'll  Do, 
Oxford  Majesty,  Sybil's  Gamboge,  Bowlina's 
You'll  Do,  Sweet  Bread  You'll  Do,  Agatha's 
Oxford  Noble,  Western  King,  Rower,  Noble 
Monarch,  Trial  of  Oaklands,  Juggler,  Fern's 
Oxford  Noble  2d,  Dairylike's  Majesty,  The  Cid, 
Beatall,  Plymouth  Lad,  Royal  Guide  and  others. 

In  such  an  array  of  excellence,  it  is  hard  to  pick 
the  stars,  but  there  are  some  outstanding  ones. 
The  champion  butter  test  cow,  MISTLETOE, 
by  Sigmond,  was  just  ready  to  calve,  and  looked 
like  a  "million  dollars."  Beginning  her  test  at  two 
years  and  67  days,  she  made  513.22  lbs.  of  butter  in 
1917,  winning  the  Goddington  prize  for  cows  under 
four  years  of  age.  She  is  a  mature  cow  now  and 
capable  of  a  real  record  under  our  conditions. 


"Honeysuckle," 


Goddington  prize 


Date  of  Sale 

Friday,  June  4th 


winner  for  young  cows,  is  a  corker.  She  made 
413.76  lbs.  butter  in  350  days  as  a  2-year-old. 
Now  making  50  lbs.  a  day. 

"Poppy"  (Maira's  Golden  Poppy),  by  Castor's 
Champion,  is  my  kind  of  a  cow.  Mr.  Spann  tells 
me  she  was  the  most  sought-after  cow  on  the  Island, 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  believe.  Wonderful  length, 
great  depth  of  body,  broad  hips,  and  her  marvelous 
udder  is  a  net  work  of  veins.  She  has  two  butter 
tests  and  won  sweepstakes  at  three  Parish  shows 
in  1918.   She  is  one  of  the  best  cows  I  ever  saw. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  silky  black  cows  in  the  lot. 
Most  of  these  are  by  that  great  sire,  Rower.  There 
is  also  a  dandy  by  Maiden's  Glory,  Imperatrice 
Daisy.  This  cow  won  first  prize,  Trinity  Show, 
in  competition  with  Rower's  Draconis.  the  cow  that 
afterwards  won  the  Theatre  Cup. 

There  are  about  twenty  yearling  heifers,  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  Ten  by  "Fern"  as  like 
as  "peas  in  a  pod,"  four  by  Sybil's  Gamboge,  in- 
cluding the  full  sister  of  Mr.  Butler's  sensational 
"Green  Farm  Sybil,"  the  equal  of  heifers  by  any- 
body's bull,  a  few  "corkers"  by  Dairylike's  Ma- 
jesty, Peerless  Jolly  Fern,  Fern's  Oxford  Noble 
2nd,  Bermuda's  You'll  Do,  and  Jersey  Volun- 
teer, all  perfect  specimens  of  the  breed  and  great 
show  prospects. 


Requests  for  Catalogues  being  filed 

TOM  DEMPSEY,  Sale  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 


OAKLAND'S  FARM 
BEAUTY,  the  Dam 
of  Champions 


MISTLETOE  fa- 
mous prize  winner  re- 
cently imported  from 
Island  of  Jersey  by  W. 
R.  Spann  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 
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When  writing  to  Advertisers,  please  mention  Country  Life 


U^EJVS  of  the  BREEDS  and  the  BREEDERS 


WE  HAVE  never  been  in  Denver  and 
what  we  don't  know  about  that  city 
approaches  our  degree  of  ignorance 
concerning  the  Einstein  Theory,  but 
it  would  certainly  seem  that  either  the  condi- 
tions or  the  people  there  must  be  different  from 
those  of  any  city,we  ever  were  in  if  they  really 
justify  a  measure  which,  according  to  the  press, 
is  under  consideration  there.  This  is  a  statute 
introduced  for  discussion  and  action  by  the  city 
council  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  keep  a  horse 
within  the  city  limits  or  to  drive  one  upon  its 
streets!  One  or  two  exceptions,  we  believe,  are 
included,  pertaining  to  the  privileges  accorded 
the  stock  yards,  but  otherwise  the  idea  seems  to 
be  to  make  Denver  a  horseless  town  in  stark, 
staring  reality.  The  possibility  of  such  an  out- 
come, to  any  one  who  either  cares  for  horses  or 
has  given  any  study  to  their  relation  to  national 
economics  in  general  is,  indeed,  "most  intolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured." 

TT  IS  reported  that  the  appropriation  decided 
^  upon  by  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  to  provide  special  prizes  during  the 
1920  show  season  (which  prizes  are  soon  to  be 
announced)  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  last  year, 
and  that  it  represents  a 
bigger  sum  than  was  ever 
devoted  by  a  cattle  breed 
association  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. Organizations  and 
events  through  which  the 
prizes  are  to  be  distributed 
include  calf  clubs,  baby  beef 
clubs,  cow  and  calf  clubs, 
county,  district,  state,  and 
the  National  and  Interna- 
tional shows,  and  sales  con- 
ducted by  associations  of 
breeders. 


%  8.  J(\  <D.  SEYMOUR 

she  averaged  more  than  100  pounds  of  butter  fat 
a  month,  which  was  enough  to  attract  any  one's 
attention.  Certainly  it  did  that  of  F.  W.  Ayer 
of  Bangor,  who  immediately  bought  her  for  a 
fancy  price,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
she  should  complete  her  test  in  the  Kelly  Cos- 
sar  barns.  Here,  then,  under  the  simplest  of 
farm  conditions,  enjoying  nothing  more  lux- 
urious than  a  rough  box  stall  in  a  typical,  wooden- 
stanchioned,  low-ceiled,  Maine  bank  cattle  barn, 
receiving  good  care  and  food  but  nothing  excep- 
tional, and  being  milked  three  times  a  day  by 
one  of  her  owners,  Plain  Mary  completed  the 
year  with  a  record  of  12,255.9  pounds  of  milk, 
1,040  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Two  things  she 
didn't  enjoy,  and  that  undoubtedly  made  these 
figures  smaller  than  they  otherwise  wouid  have 
been,  were:  a  freak  weather  variation  in  June 
that  brought  a  change  in  temperature  of  85 
degrees  in  one  day;  and  a  period  during  Decem- 
ber when  the  mercury  hung  around  45  degrees 
below  zero  (her  stable,  be  it  noted,  is  not 
heated). 

In  addition  to  this  latest  accomplishment  and 
her  newly  won  honors,  Mary  has  to  her  credit 
two  very  respectable  records  (514  and  828  pounds 


IN  DAIRY  cattle  circles, 
no  less  than  in  the  field 
of  world  developments,  this 
is  assuredly  the  era  of  as- 
cending democracy.  Once 
upon  a  time,  if  we  had  set 
out  to  look  for  prospective 
world's  record  performers 
and  class  leaders,  we  should 
have  taken  a  set  of  pedigree 
papers  for  our  chart  and  set 
our  course  for  the  big, 
elaborate  establishments 
where  every  modern  convenience  and  every 
scientific  wrinkle  is  at  hand  to  be  applied  in 
assisting  a  good  performer  to  greater  things. 
To-day,  though  such  environments  still  shelter 
and  develop  great  animals,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary not  to  overlook  the  small,  practical, 
"ordinary"  farms,  the  dairy  farmers  who  are 
working  for  a  living  as  well  as  for  their  love  of 
the  work,  and  the  cows  whose  merit  is  measured 
more  by  their  appearance,  conformation,  and  ac- 
tions than  by  the  names  in  their  family  trees. 

This  is  preliminary  to  announcing  that  the 
title  and  crown  of  the  world's  champion  Jersey 
cow  have  been  removed  from  the  name  and  brow 
of  Vive  la  France  of  Oregon  and  placed  upon 
Plain  Mary  at  the  other  end  of  the  continent, 
that  is,  in  Maine.  The  story  of  her  rise  to  fame 
is  as  extraordinary  and  rich  in  human  interest  as 
that  of  the  lowliest  of  chorus  girls  who,  through 
sheer  merit,  wins  the  right  to  having  her  name 
shine  on  Broadway  as  a  star. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Plain  Mary  is  not  a 
purebred.  She  is  and  traces  back  to  St.  Lambert 
ancestors,  only  her  blood  lines  are  so  lacking  in 
significance  to  the  student  of  breeding  that  the 
names  of  her  sire  and  dam  have  not  even  been 
mentioned.  In  fact,  no  one  outside  the  circle  of 
her  several  owners  had  even  heard  of  her  until, 
when  about  nine  years  old,  while  owned  by 
Messrs.  Kelly  &  Cossar  of  Winn,  Me.,  prac- 
tical dairy  farmers  who  believe  in  purebreds, 
she  began  to  show  up  remarkably  well  under 
Register  of  Merit  test.    For  the  first  six  months 


scheduled.  The  secret,  however,  now  as  always 
is  that  size,  quality,  and  real  worth  are  what  puts 
and  keeps  horse  breeding  on  a  firm,  profitable 
basis. 

HpHE  Ayrshire  Club,  as  well  as  the  Guernsey 
■■■  Breeders'  organization,  is  going  to  invade 
the  Middle  West  on  the  occasion  of  its  annual 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  9,  1920.  The  Second  Annual 
National  Ayrshire  Sale  will  attempt  to  duplicate 
or  surpass  the  first  of  these  events  (which  was 
held  in  Springfield  last  year)  at  Chicago  the  day 
after  the  meeting. 

'"TWO  cows  from  the  famous  Mixter  Farm 
herd,  Hardwick,  Mass.,  have  recently  been 
sold  to  R.  M.  Mcintosh,  Sharon,  Mass.,  for 
#5,000  apiece.  One  of  these  is  Mixter  Faith 
4871 1,  an  eight-year-old,  who  holds  seventh  place 
in  Class  AA  by  virtue  of  having  completed,  as 
her  third  official  record,  a  test  of  13,911  pounds 
of  milk,  72c. 85  pounds  of  fat.  The  other  is 
Chief's  Frieda  54265,  whose  record  of  11,578 
pounds  of  milk,  592.23  pounds  of  fat  made  while 
a  senior  two-year-old,  was  followed  by  her  more 
recent  production  of  14,705 
pounds  of  milk,  727.85 
pounds  of  fat  as  a  five-year- 
old.  Both  are  handsome 
cows,  well  able  to  bring 
added  fame  to  Mixter  Farm 
and  Guernsey  ranks  gen- 
erally. 


B' 


Plain  Mary,  the  world's  champion  Jersey,  owned  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Ayer,  and  the  simply  equipped  ham  in  which  she 
made  her  record.  In  the  upper  picture  Plain  Mary — 
the  cow  nearest  the  wall  at  left — -is  standing  in  her  stall 

of  fat  respectively),  excellent  conformation,  a 
vigorous  constitution,  beauty  of  the  true  dairy 
type,  and  six  sturdy  offspring,  all  of  whom  have 
been  registered.  She  is,  in  short,  an  all  'round 
model  of  dairy  excellence  and  well  worthy  of 
being  hailed  as  a  "logical  leader  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people." 

'TTIE  draft  horse  business  is  showing  very  de- 
cided  improvement  and  prices  for  Percherons 
are  rising  lapidly  and  steadily,  according  to 
newly  elected  Secretary  Ellis  McFatland  of  the 
Percheron  Society.  February  sales  in  Illinois, 
Kansas,  and  Iowa  registered  top  figures  of 
#i,occ,  #875  and  $2,700  respectively  for  stallions 
and  #710,  #680,  #5 1 5,  and  #4,800  for  mares.  Far- 
mers' prices  for  good  work  horses  have  gone  up 
$35  a  head  within  the  last  two  months;  mules 
are  bringing  from  #800  to  #1,000  a  pair;  and  a 
Minneapolis  contracting  firm  paid  #800  for  a 
pair  of  five-year-old  draft  horses  weighing  about 
3,20c  pounds.  Export  business  shows  excellent 
prospects,  too,  England  and  South  America 
figuring  largely  in  transactions  that  have  either 
taken  place  or  that  are  more  or  less  definitely 
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REEDING  cattle  and 
producing  milk  com- 
mercially are,  of  course, 
distinct  phases  of  livestock 
farming.  But  they  are 
sufficiently  related,  and  the 
importance  and  success  of 
the  former  are  so  largely 
dependent  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  latter,  that  it  would 
seem  desirable — in  their 
own  interests  as  breeders, 
even  though  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  milk 
supply  of  New  York  City 
— for  all  cattle  owners  of 
that  state  to  look  into  and, 
if  necessary,  take  part  in 
the  controversy  and  con- 
fusion regarding  the  main- 
taining of  that  supply  and 
the  fair  payment  thetefor.  As  late  as  March 
25th  the  Dairymen's  League  and  the  city  milk 
dealers  had  failed  to  come  to  terms  as  to  the 
sale  of  April  milk.  Apparently  the  most  offered 
by  the  dealers  was  about  56  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  less  than  the  price  paid  in  April, 
1919,  notwithstanding  the  very  generally  rec- 
ognized increase  in  prices  of  feed,  labor,  and  all 
factors  involved  in  milk  production.  It  is  such 
data  and  facts  as  these,  which  breeders,  no  less 
than  dairymen,  know  about  from  experience,  that 
give  them  a  prestige  and  value  as  contributors  to  ' 
the  discussion — a  discussion  which  must  result 
in  the  providing  of  city  people  with  good  milk  at 
a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  also  in  a 
return  to  the  farmer  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in 
keeping  his  business  going.  If  either  result  is  not 
forthcoming,  disaster  will  be  inevitable — and 
which  disaster  of  the  two  would  be  the  worse 
for  the  country,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

MARCH  1st  there  went  into  effect  the 
new  registration  and  transfer  fee  schedules 
decided  upon  by  the  Directors  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America  in  January.  The  fees  as  they 
now  stand  are  as  follows:  registration,  if 
entered  before  June  1st  of  the  year  following 
date  of  foaling — members  #5,  non-members  #ic; 
if  entered  between  said  June  1st  and  following 
September  1st — members  #7,  non-members  #14; 
if  entered  after  said  September  1st — members 
#10,  non-members  #20.  Transfers,  if  filed  within 
three  months  of  date  of  sale — $: ;  if  after  three 
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High  Grade 

Guernsey  Cows 

FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOME 

Large  Milk  Producers 

Large  Cream  Producers 

A  Herd  of  two  hundred  to 
select  from 

All  tuberculin  tested 

WORONOAK  FARMS  CO. 

WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Best  Breeding  Flock  in  America 
Foundation  Slock  for  Sale 

We  won  all  Champions,  all  Seconds  and  First  Prizes,  except 
one,  in  the  Open  Classes  and  American  Shropshire  Specials 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last  year. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
H.  L.  WARDWELL,  Box   A,   Springfield    Center,   New  York 

Fancy  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

The  most  popular  and  profit- 
able breed  of  hogs  in  America 
to-day.  We  have  the  Champion 
blood  lines.  Sows  bred  for 
spring  litters  to  great  Boars, 
also  service  Boars  and  fall  pigs 
for  sale. 

Foundation  herds  a  specialty. 
Address  or  visit 

CHAS.  J.  STUCKEY  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

YOU  CAN'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

*^        TRADf  MARK  CE6.US  PAT.  Off. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.50  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Will  tell  vou  more  if  vou  write. 
Book  4  R free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  an- 
tiseptic liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Vari- 
cose Veins.  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments. 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Cysts.  Allays  pain 
quickly.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC,  41  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Langwater  College  King 
Sire  King  of  the  May,  dam  Hayes  Rosie  III. 

The  Mixter  Farm 

HARDWICK,  MASS. 

300  Guernsey  Females 


Excellent  Bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates 


J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt. 
Hardwick  Massachusetts 


A  great  opportunity  to  get  handsome  and 
productive  registered  Jerseys  that  will  add 
beauty  and  interest  to  any  estate  besides 
being  wonderful  producers  of  the  richest 
milk  and  cream — free  from  all  disease. 


The  Ideal  Family  Cow" 


Joint  Auction  of 

Rockclyffe  Farms  and  Inderkill 
Farms  Herds 

80  head  at 

INDERKILL  FARMS  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  June  1st 

10  Miles  North  of  Poughkeepsie 
All  State  Roads  80  Miles  from  New  York  City 

Write  to  L.  O.  STEVENSON,  Superintendent 
Inderkill  Farms 
Staatsburg         New  York 
for  Catalogue 


SIMPLE  INTEREST 
Grand  Champion,  1918 


Hri  M  r  V  Big  profits  certain  if  bees  are  kept 
UliCI  by  Lewis  methods.  Primer  and  11 
beekeeping  "How"  booklets  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Questions  answered  free.  Catalogue  of  "Beeware"  stan- 
dard for  46  years  free. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company 


Box  C-377 


Watertown,  Wisconsin 


BOYS'  BABY  BEEF  BOOK 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

$3,500  and  gold  watches  for  prizes 
for  boys  and  girls  feeding  Aberdeen- 
Angus  calves  in  1920.  For  the  girls, 
wrist  watches,  and  for  the  boys  open- 
face  gold  watches  for  grand  cham- 
pion prizes  as  well  as  $100  cash  prizes 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  state 
contests,  and  $25  in  county  shows 
where  Aberdeen-Angus  calves  to  the  number  of  10  ap- 
pear. Bovs  and  girls  won  championships  in  six  states  last  year  with 
Aberdeen-Angus  calves  and  were  reserve  champions  in  the  other  two. 
Write  for  booklet.  "Bovs'  Baby  Beef  Book." 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS' 
ASS'N.,  817CL  EXCHANGE  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


More  Shorthorn 

Market  Toppers 

A  load  of  Shorthorn  steers  marketed  by  C.  E. 
Elliott,  Lathrop,  Mo.,  at  Kansas  City  brought  the 
top  of  the  market  for  cattle  of  that  weight  for  the 
week  of  Jan.  19-24.  The  average  weight  was  1448 
lbs.  the  price  $14.50.  Mr.  Elliott  fed  these  steers 
on  land  where  Shorthorns  have  been  grown  for 
sixty-five  years. 

The  top  price,  any  weight,  for  the  week  was 
$15.50  paid  for  some  1348  lb.  Shorthorn  steers 
shipped  by  J.  J.  Tangeny,  Salem,  Neb. 

It  pays  to  grow  Shorthorn  beef. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 
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months  but  within  six  months — #4;  if  after  six 
months — $6. 

C  PEAKING  of  costs  of  production,  the 
^  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  has  some 
average  figures,  based  on  actual  farm  data  secured 
in  that  state,  as  to  what  a  pound  of  butter  is 
worth  as  measured  by  its  cost  to  the  farmer- 
dairvman.  The  average  figures  show  that  in  the 
months  of  November  to  April  inclusive,  the 
average  Missouri  farm  herd  produces  sixty-five 
pounds  of  butter  that  has  cost  the  farmer  just 
£64.45!  That  cost  includes  #16.75 
for  sixty-seven  hours  of  labor  in 
caring  for  the  cows,  etc.,  at  25  cents 
an  hour;  $5  for  upkeep  of  buildings, 
taxes,  and  such  overhead  charges; 
$3.60  for  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
wife's  labor  (and  if  you  can  get  help  at 
15  cents  an  hour  you're  doing  well); 
and  the  balance  for  feed.  Yet  from 
this  he  deducts  $7.50  as  the  value  of 
the  calf  raised,  and  $9  for  three 
tons  of  manure,  leaving  a  net  cost  of 
$47.95  or  just  about  73  cents  a 
pound  for  the  sixty-five  pounds  of 
butter.  He's  not  making  so  much 
then,  is  he,  when  you  buy  from  a 
city  retailer  at  90  cents  a  pound,  and 
probably  kick  when  you  do  it: 

THAT  more  than  a  million  head 
of  Hereford  cattle  will  have  been 
registered  before  the  close  of  1920  is 
confidently  expected  by  supporters  of 
that  breed;  and,  in  the  light  of  recent 
growth  and  increased  interest,  it 
seems  entirely  possible.  The  regis- 
trations for  1919,  heralded  as  the 
greatest  year  for  the  breed  ever 
recorded,  were  96,873,  or  more  than  four  times 
those  of  1910;  they  brought  the  total  up  to  870,3 10 
on  December  1 5th.  The  membership  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  which 
now  numbers  more  than  11,000,  was  increased  by 
1,070  during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of 
transfers  and  total  receipts  from  all  fees  were 
larger  than  ever  before.    The  breed  is  now  dis- 


tributed overevery state  in  theUnion,and  Canada 
and  Hawaii  as  well.  Although,  naturally  enough, 
the  greatest  number  of  large  herds  is  reported 
from  the  West,  Iowa,  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  small  herds,  takes  the  lead  in  actual  number 
of  animals  owned  within  its  borders.  The  cattle 
sold  at  public  sales  up  to  December  1,  1919, 
brought  more  than  $8,000,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $490  per  lot  (a  single  animal  or  a  cow 
with  her  calf)  as  compared  with  a  total  sales 
record  of  $5,575,316  and  an  average  of  $481  per 
lot  in  1918. 


change  may  not,  at  first,  receive  a  welcome  of 
any  cordiality;  but  after  all  it  is  but  a  moderate 
payment  for  the  return  it  brings  in  effecting  a 
keener  realization  of  the  worth  and  possibilities 
of  purebred  cattle.  Every  day  we  come  across 
new  evidences  of  these  possibilities,  both  in  the 
breeding  and  the  feeding  games — possibilities  for 
the  farm  youngsters  as  well  as  for  their  dads. 
There  is,  for  example,  Byron  Tyner  of  Fremont 
County,  Iowa,  who  chose  and  fitted  two  roan 
Shorthorn  steer  calves  and  entered  them  in  a 
local  contest,  winning  first  and  second  prizes, 
$95  in  cash,  and  a  trip  to  the  Inter- 
national. He  then  sent  the  steers  to 
the  Omaha  market  where  they  sold 
for  a  record  price — $20  per  hundred- 
weight, or  a  total  of  $522.  In  short, 
$617  and  a  splendid  groundwork  for 
future  feeding  activities  resulted 
from  a  combination  of  carefully 
chosen,  well  bred,  first  class  animals 
and  intelligent  feeding  and  care. 

In  this  same  connection  we  note  a 
report  from  Pana,  111.,  to  the  effect 
that  a  local  stockman  recently  sold 
on  the  Chicago  market  157  head  of 
cattle  of  his  own  breeding  and  feed- 
ing for  an  average  of  $154  apiece,  or 
a  total  of  $24,178,  the  largest  single 
receipt  for  cattle  marketed  from  that 
section  in  years.  This  is  simply  a 
larger  edition  of  the  kind  of  success 
that  came  to  young  Tyner,  and  is 
based  on  the  same  underlying  reasons 
for  success. 


Honeysuckle,  owned  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Spann,  of  New  Jersey,  (he  1918  winner  as  a  two-year  old 
of  the  Goddington  prize  for  young  cows  on  a  record  of  413.76  jxiunds  of  butter  in  350  days 


ANOTHER  Guernsey  worthy  of 
mention  on  account  of  her  com- 


TN  ORDER  to  insure  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance  of  its  service  and  progress,  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  operations,  and  to  provide 
for  the  usual  special  premiums  for  the  coming 
yearns  shows  and  fairs,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
at  their  last  meeting  decided  to  increase  the  regis 
tration  fee  to  $2.50  after  January  10th.    Such  a 


bination  of  type  quality  and  produc- 
tive ability  is  Imp.  Prospect's  Rose 
des  Houards  89003,  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh  of 
Waterloo,  la.  Not  content  with  winning  firsts 
at  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  State  Fairs  and  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  1918,  when  first  exhibited 
in  this  country,  and  then  coming  back  in  1919 
and  winning  the  senior  and  grand  championships 
for  females  of  the  breed,  she  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  year's  record  in  Class  GG  (two  to  two 


Florham  Farms  Guernseys 


J.  L.  HOPE.  Owner 


MADISON,  N.  J. 


An  Auction  Sale  of  about  seventy-Jive  head  will  take 
place  at  the  Farms,  Wednesday,  May  5,  1920,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  Herd  has  been  combed  to  provide  an  offering  that  will  be  found  to  compare 
favorably  with  any  of  its  predecessors  indeed  the  cream  has  been  skimmed 
to    such    an    extent    that   by   far   the  "better  half"   will  be  catalogued. 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA  15265  will  be  represented  by  three  daughters  which 
are  of  such  out  standing  quality  that  their  sire's  reputation,  good  as  it 
is,  should  be  further  enhanced.    They  are: 

ULTRA  MAY  ROSE  60977,  now  under  test.  She  is  oul  of  a 
daughter  of  May  Rose  Prince  and  is  in  calf  bv  Florham  Warrior 
31371,  a  son  of  Xe  Plus  Ultra. 

ULTRA  ROSE  M  AY  sol  10  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  May  Rose  King 
3d  and  under  A.  R.  test  is  averaging  35  lbs.  milk  daily  in  Class  G. 
BEAUTY'S  ULTRA  79418  will  drop  her  first  calf  before  the  sale. 

IMP.  IIAYKS  KOYAL  III  22237,  who  has  4  A.  It.  (laughters,  including 
Follyland  Nancy  .V>157  A.  R.  (712.00  lbs.  fat.  at  2  years)  who  sold  for 
$12,500,  is  represented  by  2  daughters  of  which  one  is  in  milk,  viz.: 


FOLLYLAND  KATYDID  78500,  whose  dam  is  Woodsey  of  Schuyler 
26999  (A.  R.  711.72)  and  mentioned  above. 

LANG  WATER  PEERLESS  19227,  son  of  Langwater  Nancy  27943 
(A.  R.  1011.66  lbs.)  is  also  represented  by  three  daughters,  including: 
FOLLYLAND  PEERLESS  WOODSEY  63815,  whose  dam  is  Wood- 
sey of  Schuyler  26999  (A.  R.  711.72  lbs.).  Under  A.  R  test  she  has 
given  in  88  days,  4101.7  lbs.  milk,  208.24  lbs.  fat,  Class  C. 
F<  >UA  LAND  OJ  EST  A  BL(  ><  >M  60815,  whosedam  isQuesta  Bloom 
of  Langwater  27856  (A.  R.  630.16)  by  Imp.  King  of  the  May  9001. 
Under  A.  R.  test  she  has  given  in  254  days,  8207.9  lbs.  milk,  389.17 
lbs.  fat,  Class  C,  and  she  is  due  to  calve  in  July  to  service  of  Ultra 
Select  47137,  a  one-half  interest  in  which  was  recently  sold  for  $15,000. 


Imp.  Beda's  May  Day  34995 
Imp.  Gold  Raiser  30002 
Gold  Raider  41679 
Langwater  Crusader  28059 


Additional  May  Rose  and  Other  Sires  Represented  are 


Langwater  Hambro  21011 
Sir  F.lsax  of  Glcnburnie  22796 
Sequel's  Qui  Vive  2920  P.  S. 
Don  Hcrnardo  of  Linda  Vista  20017 


Florlnim  Mav-ljov  34374 
Imp.  It,  hen  Red  Raider  27342 
L:mgw:itcr  Demonstrator  16451 
Follyland  Justice  41285 


Imp.  Governor  of  the  Vauquiedor  39925 
Imp.  Governor  of  Myrtle  Place  II  40985 
lichen  Daisy's  May  King  of  Langwater 
17349 


The  offering  includes  eleven  cows  which  have  either  completed  ADVANCED  REGISTER  tests  or  have  reached  their  requirements  with  varying  periods  to  run.  Six  animals  in  former  sales 
nave  been  put  among^hc  Class  Leaders  by  their  owners  and  many  others  have  qualified  handsomely.    There  is  much  promising  material  for  future  Adv.  Reg.  work  in  the  present  offering. 


Send  request  for  a  catalogue  to 

J.  L.  HOPE,  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

L.  F.  HERRICK,  Sales  Manager,  405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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51  Per  Cent 
Were  Duroc-Jerseys 

OUT  of  allthehogs  marketedin  the  United  States 
in  1918  fifty-one  per  cent  were  Duroc-Jerseys. 
They  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

This  shows  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  one  of  the 
most  profitable  animals  on  American  farms.  The  hog 
brings  more  money  than  any  other  animal  on  the  farm. 
He  requires  less  labor,  less  equipment,  makes  greater 
gains  and  reproduces  himself  in  greater  numbers.  He  is 
ready  for  market  in  the  least  time  and  practically  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  his  carcass  yields  a  revenue. 

The  ability  of  the  Duroc-Jersey  Hog  to  put  on  great  weight 
in  the  shortest  time  and  on  the  least  feed  is  fast  making 
him  America's  favorite  breed.    Write  for  our  booklet, 


DUROC  JfRSEY 
HOGS 
AftE  PROFITABLE 


"Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are 
Profitable" 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey 
Record  Association 

Dept.  30  Peoria,  Illinois 

The  Largest  Swine  Record  Association 
in  the  World  — Over  10,000  Members 
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IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

AT  AUCTION 


(Imported  Hunguets  de  Bas  Winsome  3643) 

On  Tuesday,  June  8th,  1920,  Frank  S.  Peer  will  sell  by 
auction  at  Osceola  Farms  75  head  of  Imported  Guern- 
sey cattle.  These  cattle,  which  have  just  arrived  from 
Guernsey  Island,  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  selec- 
tions ever  offered  in  this  country.  The  great  bull, 
"Hunguets  de  Bas  Winsome,"  and  several  of  his 
daughters  are  in  the  offering. 

The  cattle  may  be  inspected  on  and  after  May  15th. 
For  information  and  catalogues  address — 

FRANK  S.  PEER 
Osceola  Farms  Cranford,  New  Jersey 

L.  F.  Herrick,  Sales  Mgr.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Mt.  Brilliant  Berkshires 

*_  Championship  winners  at 
the  late 

INTERNATIONAL  AND 
KENTUCKY  STATE  FAIRS 

Bred  sows,  boars  and  pigs 
of  all  ages. 

MT.  BRILLIANT  FARM 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Louis  Lee  Haggin,  Owner. 

A.  P.  Shropshire,  Manager 


Princess  Irene 
ist  Single  Harness,  Chicago,  iqig 


LUPTON  FARM 

Hartford  City  -  Indiana 

Shetland  Ponies  won  first  Saddle, 
Single  Harness,  Tandem,  Second 
Team  and  Four-in-Hand,  Interna- 
tional, Chicago,  1916. 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies 
Send  stamp  for  Circular 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 


Swans,  Wild   Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild 
Geese,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  aP 
breeds,  Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy 
Pigeons,  Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Sil- 
ver Foxes,  Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and 
all  other  varieties  of  Ornamental  Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and  Avi- 
aries.   Big   beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  25 
cents.    Price  lists  free. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO. 
Dept.  C.  Li  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Nixon's  White  Wyandottes 

Estb.  25  Years 

Here  is  a  strain  of  fowls  that  won  first 
prize  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y., 
and  lays  200  eggs  per  year.  If  interested 
in  stock  or  eggs  write  me  and  my  beauti- 
ful list  will  be  mailed  you  at  once. 

JUDGE  CHAS.  NIXON 
Washington,  N.  J. 


Bluebird  No.  62      Wren  No.  61       Robin  No.  60 

Rustic  Bird  Houses  do  not  require  "WI-ATHERING"  but  are  ready 
for  instant  occupation.  The  apparent  raise  in  price  is  fully  justified  by 
present  cost  of  Material  and  Labor,  besides,  our  goods  have  been  im- 
proved that  we  are  entitled  to  raise  on  that  score  alone. 

3  Rustic  Bird  Houses  for  $5.00  and  Parcel  l'ost  charges,  weitht  9  lbs. 

Crescent  Sparrow  Trap,  $5.00  and  Parcel  Post  charges,  weight  o  Ibi . 
Compare  our  Goods  and  Prices  with  others  and  we  will  abide  by  result. 

Crescent  Co.  "Birdvillc,"  Toms  River  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers, 
New  Egg  Cases,  Leg 
Bands,  Oats  Sprouters, 
Butter  Boxes,  Poultry 
Boxes,  Shipping  Crates. 

Catalogue  free  on  request 


H.  K.  BRUNNER 

209  Duane  Street  New  York 


Maplecroft 
S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

Maplecroft  Farms 


Won  ist  Pullet  at  both 
New  York  Shows  two 
consecutive  years.  High 
Grade  utility  breeding 
stock  a  specialty.  Eggs 
for  hatching. 

Box  L.        Pawling,  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  for  past  five  years; 
Hatching  eggs  from  prolific  layers,  exhibition 
and  utility  breeding  stock.  Write  for  circular. 
C.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.,  'Phone,  140 


WM.  COOK  &  SONS. 

Scotch  Plains         Box  30  New  Jersey 

ORIGINATORS  of  all  the  ORPINGTONS 

EVENTUALLY  you  will  want  the  Best  fowls,  these  are 
Orpingtons,  and  if  you  wish  the  best  of  these  you  will  naturally 
buy  from  their  Originators. 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 
We  GUARANTEE  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  46  years. 

We  have  won  over  fifteen  thousand  first  prizes  and  numerous 
government  laying  contests  in  which  our  birds  have  each 
averaged  25 1  eggs  in  a  year. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  stock  and  eggs.    We  keep  all  varieties 

of  Orpingtons  which  we  MADE.    SEND  for  our  catalogue, 

mating  list  with  history  of  the  Orpingtons. 

Advice  free.    Inspection  cordially  invited. 

Ornamental  land  and  water  fowl  for  'ale, 
also  canaries,  song  birds  and  finches  of  all 
kinds,  macaws  and  parrots,  etc.  


White  Cochin  Bantams 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  start  in  the  Poultry  Busi- 
ness by  raising  White  Cochin  Bantams.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  EGGS  for  spring  delivery. 

George  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  Belmont  Farm,  Perrysburg,  Ohio 


FERRIS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  20  years  for  Heavy  Kgg  Production,  trmpnest 
records  200  to  301  eggs.  Winners  at  50  big  shows. 
Size,  health  and  vigor  given  special  attention.  Thous- 
ands of  pullets,  hens  and  breeding  males  now  at  low 
prices,  shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Eggs  and  day- 
old  chicks  from  October  to  June.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed, free  catalogue  gives  prices  and  complete  infor- 
mation.   Write  for  it  now. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  931  Union  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds    for    the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 
G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist,  Darien,  Conn. 


THE  MACKENSEN 
GAME  PARK 


Bob  White 

Pheasants 

Partridges 

Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 

Deer 

Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Raccoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 
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High  Colored  Cream  Not  Richest  in  Butterf  at 

Exhaustive  experiments  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  show  that  the  natural  yellow  coloring  of 
cream  and  butter  is  derived  from  Carotin,  a  yellow  pigment  found  in  fresh  green  feeds.  For  some 
unexplained  reason,  some  breeds  of  cows  make  more  use  of  Carotin  than  do  others  when  making 
their  milk,  but  the  butter  maker  who  adds  a  vegetable  coloring  matter  to  butter  is  only  doing  what 
the  cow  would  do,  if  she  had  the  feeds  rich  in  Carotin.  High  color  in  cream  does  not  denote  rich- 
ness in  butterfat.  Holstein  cows'  milk  is  naturally  light  colored,  but  rich  in  body  and  tissue  building 
solids  and  in  vitality;  and  Holstein  cows  are  the  most  economical  producers  of  milk  and  butter, 
while  their  yield  is  more  constant  than  that  of  any  other  dairy  breed. 

Our  wonderfully  interesting  booklets  are  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

2  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


FUN,  HEALTH  AND  CHARACTER 

"Little  Charles  has  grown  stranger  every  day  since  the  pony  came.  Be 
has  also  gained  self-reliance  and  is  a  real  boy.  happy  and  busy  all  day." 

Give  the  youngster  a  pony  and  a  bond  is  at  once  established  which  can  never  be  broken. 
The  intimate  relationship  which  is  thus  established  is  of  lasting  benefit  to  a  child.  In  car- 
ing for  its  little  steed  the  child  acquires  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  develops  its  love  for 
animals.  In  riding  and  driving  it  acquires  poise,  self-reliance  and  courage,  and  the  constant 
out-of-doors  companionship  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  child's  health.  Moreover,  the  owner 
of  a  pony  acquires  horsemanship  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  and  his  adult  life  will  be  filled 
with  happy  childhood  memories. 

Complete  outfits.  Voursatisfaction  absolutely  assured.  The  Belle  Meade  Pony  Book  on  request 


BELLE  MEADE  FARM 


Dept.  3 


Belle  Meade,  Va. 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood 

Bred  from  thousand  pound 
boars.  Bred  sows,  service 
boars,  pigs  all  ages. 

H.C.&H.B.Harpending 

Box  1  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

STANNOX  FARM,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  Prince  Char- 
lie of  Linda  Vista,  out  of  high  testing 
A.  R.  dams  are  worthy  to  head  any  herd. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.         ,C.  S.  HOUGHTON,  Owner 


Consigned  to  Guernsey  Combination  Sale,  Midlothian.  111.,  near  Chicago,  May  13,  the  beautiful  9-mos.  old  daughter  of  Kulshan  Hayes  May  Rose  73318.  a 
double  May  Rose.  Class  Leader,  Grand  Champion  show  cow,  whose  sire.  Langwater  Hayes  Rosie's  King  of  the  May.  has  16  A.  R.  daughters,  10  averaging 
=90.94  lbs.  fat;  2  are  Class  Leaders;  1  sold  for  $5025.  and  he  is  full  brother  to  Langwater  Heroine,  whose  3^-ycar-oId  record  of  805.64  lbs.  fat  made  her  third 
highest  producing  daughter  of  "The  Incomparable  King  of  the  May;"  expected  at  maturity  to  equal  the  1003-lb.  record  of  her  half  sister,  Langwater  Hope. 

The  calf's  sire.  Langwater  Emigrant  14076,  is  also  double  May  Rose,  being  by  Jethro  Bass  (a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  Dolly  Bloom),  and  out  of  Florham 
Pride,  a  Class  Leader  daughter  of  May  Rose  King.  Her  daughter  Langwater  Generous,  sold  at  the  Ames  sale  fur  J5000.  Her  dam.  Imp.  Pride  of  Home,  was  a 
Class  Leader  and  Grand  Champion  World's  Fair.  St. Louis. 

Emigrant  carries  46%%  May  Rose-Dolly  Bloom  blood;  more  thnn  any  other  living  bull;  equalled  in  these  blood  lines  only'hy  his  ^sister,  Langwater 
Dairymaid.  His  4  nearest  dams  are  all  former  Class  Leaders,  averaging  677.65  lbs.  fat.  His  get  have  probably  won  more  blue  and  purple  ribbons  Id 
Oregon  and  Washington  than  that  of  any  other  Guernsey  sire. 

Calf  is  30.85^  May  Rose-Dolly  Bloom.  15  A.  R.  dams  average  597.90  lbs.  fat.  14  or  more  nearest  ancestors  bred  or  owned  at  Langwater  and  by  Fruit 
Bros.    Unconditionally  warranted.    Details  in  sale  catalogue  and  Guernsey  Breeders'  Journal,  May  1. 


H.  W.  BATEMAX,  It  3.  Kelllriffham,  Wash. 
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MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Constructive  breeding 
counts 

IN  ten  years,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  Meridale  Jerseys  has 
increased  from  6959  lbs.  milk,  414 
lbs.  butter,  to  8909  lbs.  milk,  573  lbs. 
butter,  per  cow  per  annum.  These 
are  official  figures.  Foundation  stock 
and  family  cows  always  available. 
Booklet  on  request. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


IGUERNSEYSJ 

2000  Guernsey  cows  were  under 
test  for  the  Advanced  Register 
in  March,  1920,  an  increase  of 
86%  over  March,  1919.  The 

[progress  of  the 
I  Advanced  Register  is  one 
indication  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  breed. 
Send  for  our  free  booklets. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERN- 
SEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Boi  CL4K     Peterboro,  N.H. 


Let  Your  Horses 

SALT 

Themselves 


— it  is  the  safe  and  convenient 
way.  The  horses,  alone  can 
judge  just  how  much  salt 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little 
docs  not  keep  them  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Play  safe  by 
giving  them 

compressed 

Pure-Salt  flrlcUs 

in  the  handy  holders.  Absolutely  prevents  your  forgetting — just 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  rrjincii  dairy  salt 
— no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for 
booklet— free.      ICclmoiit  Stable  Mippl>  Co. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
3«9  Pulton  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


and  a  half  years)  of  13,157.8  pounds  of  milk, 
726.85  pounds  of  fat.  This  exceeds  by  38  pounds 
the  former  top  notch  figure  for  the  class  of  688.8 
pounds  of  fat  made  by  Pearl  Rose  of  Beaver 
Ridge. 

'  I  VHE  annual  awards  of  the  French  prize  cups 
for  Ayrshires  have  been  announced  by  Secre- 
tary Watson  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
as  follows: 


A — Mature 
B — Senior  4  yr. 
C — Junior  4  yr. 
D — Senior  3  yr. 
E — Junior  3  yr. 
F — Senior  2  yr. 
G — Junior  3  yr. 


N/.ME  AND 
NUMBER 


Basilea  34504 


Bloomer's 
Queen  39119 

Nancy  White- 
hall 47810 

Willo  w  m  o  o  r 

Miss  Carston 

42924 
Drummon  d  '  s 

Gem  2nd 

41774 
Auchenb  rain 

May  Mischief 
48330 

Woronoak 
Maid  44615 


F.    L.  Stetson. 
Sterhngton, 
N.  Y. 

Percival  Rob- 
erts, Jr.,  Nar- 
berth,  Pa. 

A.  H.  Higgin- 
son,  So.  Lin- 
coln, Mass. 

Gossard  Breed- 
ing Estates, 
Chicago 

Stephen  Bull, 
Racine,  Wis. 

Percival  Rob- 
erts, Jr.,  Nar- 
berth,  Pa. 
H.  A.  Moses, 
Woronoco, 
Mass. 


LBS. 
-MILK 


16,368 

21,820 

18,797 

17,021 
12,103 

H,303 
11,628 


LBS. 
FAT 


723-4 

856.4I 

754-27 

7I4-96 
520.25 

547-52 
468.39 


These  piizes,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  pro- 
vided by  the  interest  from  the  #2,500  fund  given 
to  the  Association  by  the  late  Miss  C.  A.  French 
of  Boston  to  commemorate  her  brother's  interest 
in  Ayrshire  cattle.  The  awards  are  based  on  a 
scale  of  one  point  for  each  pound  of  milk,  and 
seventeen  and  a  half  points  for  each  pound  of 
butter  fat  produced. 

TN  CONTRIBUTING  to  the  list  of  Ayrshire 
■*•  Roll  of  Honor  cows,  Pennsylvania — through 
four  different  breeders — comes  forward  with  four 
"favorite  daughters''  out  of  the  seven  title 
holders,  as  follows: 


CLASS 

NAME  AND 

LBS. 

LBS. 

NUMBER 

OWNER 

MILK 

FAT 

AA  Mature 

Soaps  tone's 
Howie  Queen 

T.    A.  Ashton, 
Edgcmont,  Pa. 

.33443 

Masonic  Homes 

13,907 

620.72 

BB  Sr.  2  yr. 

r  inlays  ton's 

Bell's  Daisy 

Farm,  Eliza- 

38919 

bethtown,  Pa. 

11,549 

490.75 

CC  Jr.  2  yr. 

Molly  Ayr  of 

Stephen  Bull, 

A  1  d  e  b  a  r  a  n 

Racine,  Wis. 

39833 

W.  P.  Bliss,  Ber- 

10,241 

427-75 

DD  Sr.  3  yr. 

R  y  a  n  0  g  u  e 

Lady  Peggy 

n  a  r  d  s  v  i  1 1  e  , 

40337 

N.J. 

13,028 

520.35 

EE  Jr.  3  yr. 

Garclau  gh 

John  R.  Valen- 

Spottie  2nd 

t  i  n  e  ,  B  r  y  n 

47153 

Mawr,  Pa. 

9,645 

396.95 

FF  Sr.  2  yr. 

Anna  Betty 
48331 

Percival  Rob- 
erts, Jr.,  Nar- 

berth,  Pa. 

12,071 

447-77 

GG  Jr.  2  yr. 

Irma  Douglas 

L.  A.  Reymann 

2nd  46543 

Estate,  Wheel- 

ing, W.  Va. 

7,740 

332.82 

'  I  TIF  ever-useful  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
value  of  anything  is  the  price  it  will  bring, 
or  the  effect  it  will  have  in  increasing  the  cash 
value  of  something  else.  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  has  been  applying  this  measure  to  the 
practice  of  Advanced  Register  testing  to  see  if  it 
pays.  It  studied  the  results  of  twenty-one  sales 
held  in  the  year  1919  and  this  is  the  way  the 
average  prices  received  for  the  animals  sol,d 
answer  the  question: 

CoiffS  and  heifers 
141  Advanced  Register  females  averaged  #1,255  apiece. 
183  females  without  A.  R.  records  but  with  A.  R.  dams,  #607. 
485  females  without  A.  R.  records  or  A.  R.  dams  £483. 

Bulls 

4  bulls  with  Advanced  Register  progeny  averaged  #2,240  apiece. 
8;  bulls  with  Advanced  Register  dams  averaged  #740  apiece. 
56  bulls  without  Advanced  Register  dams  averaged  #193  apiece. 

Q.  E.  D.  1 

'"THE  location  of  the  Third  Combination  Sale 
*■  of  Guernseys  to  be  held  May  13th,  the  day 
following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  has  been  decided  upon. 
It  will  be  the  farm  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Maltby  at 
Midlothian,  111. 
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BABY  CHICKS  EGGS 

The  Month  of  April  ^^.5  E  ^tf^  M 

CHICKS  that  will  thrive  ami  grow  rapidly  into  money-makers, 01  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING  that  will  produce  Strong,  healthy  chicks. 

For  Over  Thirty  Years  ^Zf^Xt^.  TnS 

to  the  readers  of  Country  Life  the  results  of  my  years  of  labor,  by  selling 
them  Baby  Chicks  or  Eggs  for  Hatching  ot  the  following  varieties: 
LEOIIORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  RARRBl)  AM)  WHITE  ROCKS, 
WHITE  (TYANDOTTES,  ORPINGTONS 

Stnd  /or  catalogue 


Sunnyside  Poultry  Farms 


,Vrov-   Bristol,  Vt. 


Breed  Feathered  Symbols 
of  American  Gameness 

The  utmost  in  "Game  Fighting  Fowls."  My 
Southern  Guards,  Cuban  Muffs,  Mugwumps, 
Hennies,  and  beautiful  "Marines," 
have  measured  steel  with  the  best  in 
all  the  world;  and  are  at  the  top  to-day. 
Can  furnish  all  colors,  all  weights. 
With    magnificent    plumage,  superb 
form,  supreme  fighters  that  are  as 
game  as  death.    Young  fowls  $15.  a  trio; 
tested  brood  stock  $35.  to  $50.  a  trio.  Il- 
lustrated folder  free.  Eggs  half  price  $3.50 
per  15. 


Old  English 


ALFRED  F.  GRAHAM 


Cameron,  N.  C. 


Ship 
Eggs 
Without 
Breaking 


Eggs  have  been 
shipped  from  Carey, 
Ohio,  to  Moscow,  Russia,  without  a  crack — more  than 
halfway  around  the  world    by   ship   and    rail   in  a 
Diamond  Safe  Delivery  Parcel  Post  Egg  Carrier. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular 

J.  S.  BIESECKER, 

Creamery  Supplies 
59  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 

Four  Firsts  at  Boston  1917 
Illustrated  C  ircular  Free 
BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  811,  Lee, Massachusetts 


First  Prize  I'cil  Pullet 

(Bred  and  Raised  by  us) 


Ring  Neck  PHEASANTS 

WE  can  supply  Ringneck  Pheasants  in 
large  or  small  numbers  for  delivery 
this  Fall.  We  are  not  new  breeders  and 
guarantee  all  our  stock  strong  and  healthy. 
Our  birds  aire  shipped  in  strong  and  suitable 
crates.  ENTIRE  output  of  eggs  sold. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


SANDANONA  PHEASANTRY 

MILLBROOK,  N.  Y. 


P.  O.  Box  101 


Established  1907 


^Tf  "Homing  with  the  Birds"  (by  Gene  Stralton- 
□J  Porter).    The  delightful  experiences  of  a  favorite  author 
among  the  birds.    Net.  $2.00.    At  all  booksellers'. 


WALHALLA  POULTRY 
FARM 

Buff  Orpingtons 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas 

The  Famous  Winter  Layers 

A  wonderful  combination  of 
beauty  and  egg  production. 
Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Hagerstown,  Tri-State  Fair, 
Memphis,  St.  Louis  and  De- 
troit. 

We  have  the  best  buff  Min- 
orcas in  America. 

Male  birds  of  both  varieties  $5.00 
— $7-50 — $10.00  and  upward.    Fe-  A 
males  of   both   varieties  $5.00— 
$7  5° — $10.00  and  upward.    Shipments  made  < 


1  approval. 


WALHALLA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  200 


ular  free. 
Oscoda,  Mich. 


experiment 
a  few 


In  some  way  we  should  like  to  persuade  or  coax  you 
to  experiment  with  a  few  sections  of  "Buffalo"  Portable 
Fencing.    You  would  immediately  put  the  ban  on  the  old-fashioned 
style  of  heavy  fixed  fences  in  ycur  yard. 

"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  sections  permit  one  person  to  set  and  also  to  transfer  the  fence.  This  fence  is 
always  neat  and  substantial.  Poultry  raisers  find  rotating  of  yards  profitable.  It  is  easy  with  the  "Buffalo" 
Portable  System. 

No  posts,  hammer,  fence  stretcher,  nails,  staples,  post  hole  digger,  shovel  or  mechanic  need  be  called 
upon!    Just  set  up  a  fence  section  at  a  time — wire  the  sections  together  in  any  desired  combination. 

Full  information — a  number  of  suggested  arrangements — different  styles,  and  the  prices  on  the  various 
units  will  be  found  in  Booklet  No.  70-F  mailed  upon  request  with  six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 
Why  not  make  your  yard  attractively  unique  by  the  adoption  of  this  thoroughly  modern  idea? 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  (formerly  Sckeeler's  Sons).  530  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


7  and  8  POUND  COCKS. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


"WHITNEY-BARRON  300  EGG  STRAIN" 

TRAP -NESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  STOCK  FERTILE  EGGS  FROM  WORLD  WINNERS 

"A  WINTER  LAYING  STRAIN" 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.        No  guessing.         No  averages.         The  trap-nest  tells  the  truth. 

THE  WHITNEY  POULTRY  FARM  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  and  BREEDERS 

Marlborough,  New  York 


"Ulster  Queen"  Record 
8ol  egsjs  in  3  years 


Silver  Pencilled  Wyandottes 

Breed  these  beautiful  birds.  Wonderful  layers. 
Highest  grade  breeding  and  exhibition  stock. 

Eggs  For  Sale 

RAMBLETON  FARMS 

Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 
FOR  PRICES  ADDRESS 
H.  L.  TINKHAM,  Brockton,  Mass. 


We  are  now  booking  orders 

for  eggs  for  Spring  delivery  from  the  following  varieties 
of  Pheasants:  Silvers,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Mongolian, 
Lady  Amherst,  White,  Reeves,  Swinhoe,  Versicolor,  Im- 
peyan,  Soemmerring,  Manchurian  Eared,  Melanotus, 
Black-throat  Golden,  Linneated,  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

Also  Wild  Turkeys,  Japanese  Silkies,  Longtails,  Mal- 
lards, Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I.  Red  fowls. 

We  offer  for  sale  fancy  ducks,  crane,  swan,  five  varie- 
ties of  Peafowl.    Deer,  Jack  Rabbits. 

Send  $1.00  for  our  colortype  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


A  "Willow  Tree"  Winner 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

This  breed  of  poultry  is  acknowledged  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  prolific  of  all  egg  layers. 

My  strain  has  won  consistently  at  the  National  Shows.  At  the  last 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show 
(the  world's  leading  poultry 
show)  rny  birds  won  more 
First  Prizes  than  any  other 
competitor. 

Many  show  birds  and  high 
class  birds  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Catalogue  beautifully  illus- 
trated free  on  request. 


Dog  Kennel 


TT  is  important  that  your  hens  be  well  housed  in  the  Spring 
1  —the  heaviest  laying  season.  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses 
protect  them  from  wind  and  rain  but  are  perfectly  ventilated. 
They  are  easy  to  clean  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Shipped  to  you  in  painted  sections,  they  can  be  bolted  to- 


No.  4  Poultry  House  for  200  hens— 5  units  No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 

gether  without  skilled  aid.  Made  of  red  cedar— therefore 
vermin  proof.    Write  for  illustrated  poultry  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  301,  71-73  Federal  Street, 
Boston.    6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HODGSON   PORTABLE  HOUSES 
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KNEE  DEEP  IN  JUNE 

IN  JUNE  we  turn  our  thoughts  afield. 
Gone  are  the  dismal,  dour  days.  It  is 
the  month  of  outdoors  and  Dame  Nature 
is  busy  putting  the  final  touches  on  her  pageant. 
The  June  issue  of  Country  Life  will  reflect 
some  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  outdoors.  Four 
landscapes  of  spring  by  such  prominent  Amer- 
ican artists  as  Willard  Metcalf,  E.  W.  Red- 
field,  Cullen  Yates  and  Edward  Dufner  are  re- 
produced in  full  color  and  give  that  feeling  of 
early  verdure  which  we  have  but  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of,  before  summer  turns  the  foliage  to 
a  darker  green.  And  June  is  the  month  of 
great  activity  in  birdland!  All  the  nests  are 
being  overhauled  and  put  in  order  to  welcome 
the  newcomers.  So  our  Nature  photographer 
has  contributed  a  series  of  striking  photo- 
graphs of  fledglings  and  their  fond  parents. 

Then,  too,  you  will  be  setting  your  summer 
house  in  order  and  you  will  want  to  study  the 
new  things  in  summer  furnishings.  Jack 
Mauley  Rose  has  sketched  the  most  up-to-date 
furniture  and  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick  describes 
the  reviving  popularity  of  the  "drawn-in" 
rugs  of  our  grandmothers.  Or  if  you  are 
going  to  build,  the  article  on  "The  House  that 
Will  Keep  Cool  in  Summer,"  by  a  prominent 
New  York  architect,  will  help  you  to  solve  the 
vexatious  problem  of  the  summer  heat.  And 
the  article  "On  Building  a  Summer  Camp" 
will  give  you  many  practical  suggestions  that 
may  save  you  possible  alterations  later  on. 
The  whole  number  is  full  of  the  outdoors  and 
of  nature  in  its  most  joyful  mood. 

a  diplomat's  view 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Times  Dr.  Maurice 
Francis  Egan,  former  American  Minister  to 
Denmark,  discusses  with  very  genuine  en- 
thusiasm Dr.  Joseph  Goricar's  recent  book, 
"The  Inside  Story  of  Austro-German  In- 
trigue," which  carries  the  pertinent  sub-title 
of  "How  the  World  War  Was  Brought  About." 
This  is  the  book,  it  will  be  remembered,  which 
as  a  manuscript  was  used  to  such  good  advant- 
age by  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  which  was  one  of  a  very  few 
documents  handed  to  President  Wilson  for  his 
study  on  his  way  to  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris: 

The  book,  which  goes  intimately  into  the 
intrigues  of  the  Teutonic  powers  in  the  Bal- 
kans, shows  how  Austria  and  Germany  sought 
to  bring  on  the  war  upon  several  different 
occasions  when  the  time  seemed  auspicious  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  ends.  Com- 
menting upon  this  Dr.  Egan  says: 

.  .  .  .  It  is  quite  certain  that  since  IQ07  both 
Germany  and  Austria  had  been  aching  for  war;  and  it  is 
true,  too,  that  Russia,  even  after  her  defeat  by  Japan, 
had  begun  to  feel  her  growing  strength.  ...  At 
any  rate  she  knew  that  she  must  fight  or  become  as 
hopelessly  partitioned  and  divided  by  Germany  as 
Poland  had  been.  In  fact,  she  was  as  necessary  to  the 
scheme  of  German  advancement  as  Poland,  assassinated 
and  despoiled,  was  to  the  foundation  of  the  greatness 
of  Prussia.  Putting  aside  the  natural  prejudice  of  the 
Slav  in  favor  of  Russia — and  national  prejudices  make 
us  all  forget  wrongs  very  quickly— this  book  is  a  fair 
presentment  of  the  intrigues,  the  conspiracies,  and  the 
diplomatic  secret  processes  which  forced  the  war  on 
absolutely  unprepared  Europe.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able pages  in  this  book  is  Dr.  Goricar's  synopsis  of  the 
reasons  for  beginning  the  Teuton  war  against  the  Slav. 

KIPLING  AT  PRINCETON 

In  the  usual  compilation  of  senior  statistics 
the  Princeton  class  of  1920  has  selected  its 
favorites.    The  Princetonian  of  twenty  years 


ago  who  scans  the  list  to  see  how  the  gods  of 
his  day  have  fared,  notices  one  striking  fact — 
the  abiding  popularity  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Brown  eyes  give  place  to  blue,  Norma  Tal- 
madge  has  succeeded  Maude  Adams,  the  one 
time  idol  of  the  undergraduate  world,  but 
Kipling  remains  unchallenged.  He  was  the 
favorite  poet  of  1900  and  is  still  the  favorite  of 

1920,  with  his  "If  "as  the  best  liked  poem. 

Time  has  obliterated  old  land  marks,  a  new 
generation  has  sought  new  favorites,  but  the 
author  of  Danny  Deever,  Kim,  and  Mandalay 
has  the  same  human  appeal  to-day  that  he 
had  twenty  years  ago. 

Booth  Tarkington,  a  Princetonian  himself, 
is  the  most  popular  fiction  writer. 

THE  GARDEN  EXTRAORDINARY 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  Amer- 
ica has  just  been  completed  for  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab  on  his  estate  at  Loretto,  Pa.,  the 
first  photographs  of  which  will  be  published 


in  the  June  number  of  Country  Life.  With 
his  usual  lavish  hand,  no  expense  was  spared 
in  the  making  of  the  gardens  and  the  most 
skilful  landscape  designers  and  nurserymen 
were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  arts.  And 
when  they  had  completed  their  task,  the  sculp- 
tors were  called  in  to  enhance  the  effect  still 
further.  The  combined  skill  of  all  these 
artisans  has  resulted  in  a  garden  of  such  rare 
beauty  that  it  is  safe  to  say  it  will  rank  for 
many  years  among  the  great  gardens  of 
America,  if  not  of  the  world. 

A  UNIQUE  CLUB 

The  Lake  Placid  Club  is  rapidly  becoming 
known  as  the  home  of  our  winter  sports,  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  club  was 
founded  for  a  deeper,  more  humanitarian 
purpose  than  supplying  exercise  .and  recrea- 
tion in  the  winter  time.  The  Club  was  or- 
ganized primarily  to  provide  a  place  where 
college  professors,  men  of  letters,  artists, 
musicians — in  short,  talented  man — might 
have  a  place,  amid  the  most  lovely  scenery 
and  healthful  surroundings,  to  which  they 
could  retire  for  a  rest  or  to  recuperate  if  their 
health  should  fail  them.  The  Club  was,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  be  cooperative  so  that  its 
members  might  enjoy  its  benefits  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  From  the  first  it  became  a 
tremendous  success  and  from  one  clubhouse 


that  could  accommodate  but  thirty,  it  now 
comprises  four  large  clubhouses  and  some 
seventy-six  cottages.  People  from  all  over 
make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Lake  Placid 
coming  from  as  far  off  as  Honolulu,  even. 
The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Club,  its 
rapid  growth,  and  the  development  of  the 
original  idea  is  described  in  the  June  issue  of 
Country  Life. 

kipling's  "travel  papers" 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  transporta- 
tion there  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the 
publication  this  season  of  the  new  Kipling 
book  of  "Travel  Papers."  However,  we  now 
have  the  MS.  well  in  hand,  definite  announce- 
ments are  being  made,  and  the  book  will  be 
published  in  May.  To  add  to  the  confusion 
an  announcement  published  in  one  of  the 
literary  papers  here  gave  the  name  of  the 
English  publisher  without  stating  that  the 
book  would,  as  usual,  be  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company,  Mr.  Kipling's  regular 
American  publishers.  We  hope  that  the 
matter  is  all  cleared  up  now  and  that  there  will 
be  no  further  confusion  on  the  score  of  the 
publication  of  "Travel  Papers"  simultaneouslv 
this  Spring  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

more  of  whitman  in  France 

The  London  Times  brings  further  news  of  the 
Whitman  school  of  poetry  in  France  in  the 
course  of  a  review  of  Whitman's  "Calamus," 
which  has  just  been  translated  by  Leon 
Bazalgette,  the  author  of  the  distinguished 
biography  of  Whitman,  which  we  have  just 
published  here  in  this  country  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Miss  Ellen  FitzGerald. 

Referring  to  Wralt  Whitman  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  the  review  says: 

The  two  F.nglish-speaking  poets  who  have  been  most 
admired  in  France  during  the  past  fifty  years  have, 
curiously  enough,  both  been  Americans,  and  the  ad- 
miration in  each  case  is  indicative  of  an  attitude  toward 
life  and  art.    .    .  . 

The  admiration  of  the  French  for  Whitman  is  the 
direct  admiration  of  a  man  and  his  spirit,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  perceptible  in  translation. 

Commenting  on  the  tremendous  influence  of 
Whitman  upon  the  younger  French  poets  the 
reviewer  cites  the  instance  of  an  anthology 
published  by  Jean  Richard  Bloch  which  ended 
up  with  a  selection  from  Whitman's  "Autumn 
Rivulets"  translated  by  Bazalgette.  In  this 
book  M.  Bloch  claimed  Whitman  as  the  source 
at  which  modern  French  poetry  had  been  re- 
newed. Indeed,  one  poet  Henri  Gheon  sug- 
gested that  the  group  should  be  called  "Whit- 
maniste. " 

A  LIFE  GUARD 

Joe  Meade,  keeper  of  the  Rockaway  Beach 
Life  Saving  Station  who  had  an  extremely 
strenuous  time  of  it  with  the  shipwrecks  along 
his  section  of  the  coast  this  winter,  has  written 
as  follows  to  Grant  M.  Overton  about  his  new 
novel  "Mermaid." 

In  my  fifteen  years' experience,  both  as  Surfman  and 
Keeper,  on  both  the  West  and  East  Coasts;  I  have  never 
come  in  contact  with  a  work,  which  deals  in  such  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  manner  with  the  aims, 
and  ideals  of  the  Service. 

You  show  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  intimate  personal 
traits  of  the  rank  and  tile,  whether  they  are  exchanging 
humorous  quips  over  the  many  complex  vicissitudes  of 
their  culinary  art,  or  plunging  along  doggedly  against 
the  lash  of  a  storm  swept  beach  and  engaged  in  the  grim 
realities  of  a  winter  rescue. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  drop  in  here  at  any 
time  as  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  you  and  have 
the  honor  of  again  meeting  the  creator  of  what  can 
be  justly  termed,  a  Coast  Guard  Classic. 
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orham  OiLvtrwar^D 


The  Part  It  Plays  in  Family  Life 

TNTO  the  texture  of  a  woman's  thoughts  of  treasured  things,  is  woven 
an  imperishable  strain  of  love  for  her  silverware.  To  her,  it  stands  as 
a  reflection  of  all  that  is  best  in  home  and  hospitality — steadfastness, 
utility,  refinement.  What  table  is  ever  so  inviting  as  when  laid  with 
silver  I  What  buffet  so  admirable  as  when  the  lustrous  glisten  of  silvern  arc 
adds  the  final  touch  to  its  sturdy  beauty !  Silver  today,  as  in  generations 
past,  is  a  symbol  of  family  pride,  honor,  tradition — an  incomparable 
essential  in  the  dining  room  of  any  well-appointed  home. 

Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 
by   leading  jewelers  everywhere 
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The  sergeant  major  (Abudefduf  saxatilisj  seems  to  find  positive  diversion  in  changing  its  colors,  so  frequently  does 
it  perform  its  color  tricks.  While  some  of  the  fishes  show  their  heavy  cross-bands  of  black  on  silvery,  backgrounds 
and  others  are  yellow  between  the  bands,  all  may  soon  turn  so  dark  that  the  bands  almost  disappear.  Its  changes 
are  displayed  in  the  tanks  of  the  Aquarium  quite  as  frequently  as  in  its  native  sunlit  waters.  This  exceedingly 
lively  little  fish  may  be  seen  in  large  schools  about  the  wharves  almost  anywhere  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies 
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OCEAD^  %AINB01VS 

By  CHA%LES  HASJ^INS  TOWNSEU^D 

Director  of  the  New  York  Aquarium 

The  accompanying  colored  plates  of  fishes  are  published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  They 
have  been  selected  from  a  large  number  painted  from  life  in  the  New  York  Aquarium,  to  show  the  various  color  changes 
possible  to  each  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  tropical  fishes  exhibited  in  that  institution.  Photographic  records  of  the  changes 
in  markings  of  certain  species  have  also  been  made  with  satisfactory  results.  Aside  from  preliminary  work  done  in  the 
Aquarium,  full  records  of  the  color  phases  assumed  by  tropical  fishes  have  not  heretofore  been  made.  The  entire  series,  when 
completed,  will  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Zoological  Society. — The  Editors. 


IF  THE  stroller  in  Battery  Park  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  will  enter  the  ancient  and  dingy  building  originally 
constructed  as  a  fort  but  now  used  as  an  aquarium,  he  will  find 
at  the  left  two  curving  lines  of  glass-fronted  tanks  containing 
tropical  fishes,  many  of  which  have  showy  colors.  If  he  fails  to 
read  anything  more  than  the  names  on  the  labels,  he  may  assume 
that  the  red  parrot  fish  or  the  blue  tang  has  been  removed  from  the 
tank  where  it  belongs,  because  he  sees  among  the  occupants  neither 
red  nor  blue  fishes.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  the  red 
parrot  and  the  blue  tang  are  red  or  blue  only  when  they  are  so  in- 
clined. Both  fishes  may  be  in  full  view  but  are  not  recognized, 
having  for  the  time  being  taken  on  other  colors,  as  tropical  fishes 
are  quite  capable  of  doing,  and  in  fact  are  strongly  disposed  to  do. 

Those  who  feed  and  care  for  the  tropical  fishes  become  acquainted 
with  their  different  phases 

of  coloration  and  detect   

them  readily,  while  the 
casual  visitor  passes  by, 
unaware  that  the  black 
and  the  white  and  the 
banded  and  the  spotted 
specimens  in  a  certain 
tank  are  all  of  the  same 
species  and  may  all  look 
alike  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later.  And  so  it  happens 
that  things  worth  seeing 
are  overlooked  in  the 
Aquarium  and  elsewhere 
through  indifferent  ob- 
servation. We  did  not 
ourselves  realize  at  first 
the  extent  of  the  color 
changes  going  on  in  the 
tanks;  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  tropical 
fishes  indulged  in  many 
more  changes  than  was 
supposed,  observations 
were  commenced  with  a 
view  to  recording  all  the 
changes  practised  by 
each  species. 


THE  flounders  first 
experimented  w  1  t  h 
were  confined  in  small 
aquaria  having  change- 


able bottoms  of  various  checkered  patterns,  or  with  bottom  cover- 
ings of  fine,  coarse,  or  mixed  gravels.  Flounders  became  mottled, 
plain,  or  to  some  extent  yellowish  or  otherwise  tinted  in  response  to 
the  character  of  the  bottom  on  which  they  rested.  Their  changes  in 
shade  or  pattern  were  not,  however,  accomplished  quickly  as  in  the 
case  of  showy  tropical  fishes.  It  usually  required  two  or  three  days 
for  a  flounder  to  adjust  its  coloration  to  its  background.  As  had 
been  shown  long  before,  the  stimulus  to  color  change  was  found  to 
be  received  through  the  eye;  blind  fishes  made  no  response  to 
changes  in  environment. 

Changes  in  color  and  pattern  are  caused  by  the  contraction  or 
expansion  of  color  cells  or  chromatophores,  which  contain  black, 
yellow,  or  other  pigments.  The  movement  of  color  granules  in  the 
color  cells  is  controlled  by  the  nervous  system.    We  are  now  well 

acquainted  with  the  be- 
havior of  flounders  in  re- 
spect to  color  change.  Of 
tropical  fishes  with  their 
brilliant  reds,  blues,  yel- 
lows, and  greens,  we  know 
less.  The  character  of 
their  chromatophores  has 
been  but  little  studied.- 
They  do  not  habitually 
rest  on  the  bottom  as  is 
the  habit  of  flounders, 
and  are  not  similarly  sub- 
missive to  laboratory  ex- 
periment. 


OK 


Buffalo  trunk  fishes  (Lactophrys  trigonus) 
from  black  to  white  or  to  a  mottled 


,  showing  two  phases.  They  change  readily 
condition  varied  with  small  white  spots 
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THE  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society  has 
recently  authorized  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of 
paintings  and  photo- 
graphs of  tropical  fishes, 
showing  the  various 
changes  in  color  of  which 
each  species  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Aquarium  is 
capable. 

Written  descriptions  of 
the  various  liveries  as- 
sumed by  each  species 
were  prepared  whenever 
the  behavior  of  the  fishes 
permitted,  but  the  work 
of    photographing  and 


Painted  by  H.  Murayama 

The  glass  eye  (Pnaeanthus  arenatus)  has  color  cells  stored  chiefly  with  vermilion  pig- 
ments, but  the  rich  color  is  under  perfect  control  and  may  be  restrained  to  produce  mottled 
or  banded  effects,  or  actually  reduced  until  the  fish  is  almost  white.  When  the  brilliant 
color  u  displayed  to  its  greatest  extent  even  the  white  of  the  large  and  conspicuous  eye  is 
suffused.    All  of  the  colorations  shown  here  may  often  be  seen  among  the  fishes  at  one  time 
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. — na  abildtaardi).    In  the  red  phase  (right)  every  fourth  or  fifth  scale 
on  alternate  rows  suddenly  flashes  out  pure  white  or  is  as  suddenly  merged  into  the  general  redness  of  the  body 


painting  the  color  changes  was  necessarily  slower 
and  more  difficult.  The  camera  and  the  artist 
are  available  only  when  specially  arranged  for, 
while  the  subject  poses  or  performs  to  suit 
his  own  convenience.  Both  the  photo- 
grapher and  the  artist  endured  tedious  delays 
before  the  record  for  each  species  was  completed. 
To  avoid  loss  of  time,  the  artist  usually  kept  out- 
line drawings  of  two  or  three  species  in  readiness, 
so  that  he  could  turn  promptly  from  one  tank  to 
another  and  apply  the  color  without  delay  as 
the  fishes  under  observation  became  active  or 
quiescent. 

The  paintings  which  have  been  prepared,  show- 
ing from  three  to  eight  different  phases  according  to  the  species, 
may  not  even  now,  after  long  continued  observation,  be  complete. 
Occasionally  some  fish  furnishes  a  surprise  by  appearing  in  a  guise 
not  previously  noticed.  W  e  have  indeed  found  that  in  most  cases 
an  additional  color  phase  could  be  produced  by  stopping  the  flow  of 
water  until  the  hsh  becomes  distressed,  when  it  assumes  colors  or 
markings  different  from  any  of  those  displayed  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Such  experimentation  might  be  scientifically  desirable,  as  the 
colorations  so  produced  could  be  definitely  named  "distress  phases." 
It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  name  most  of  the  color  aspects  appearing 
normally,  but  experiment  and  observation  have  shown  that  two 
well-known  changes  can  be  attributed  to  fright  and  to  anger. 

THE  chameleon  and  the  dolphin  are  celebrated  for  their  capacity 
to  make  changes  in  color,  but  fishes  inhabiting  "coral  reefs 
possess  color  cells  which  enable  them  to  equal  and  even  to  surpass 
the  performances  of  their  eminent  rivals.  Their  abilities  in  color- 
change  have  been  made  known  more  recently  because  the  public 
aquarium,  where  they  can  be  observed  more  readily  than  in  nature, 
is  an  institution  of  comparatively  recent  development.  Fishes  being 
easily  captured,  transported,  and  retained  in  captivity,  the  Aquarium 


exhibits  many  kinds  from  the  coral  reefs  of 
Florida  and  Bermuda.  Their  colors  are  usually 
brilliant,  whatever  phases  the  various  species 
may  assume  momentarily.  Tropical  birds  and 
butterflies  are  no  more  showy  than  these  inhabi- 
tants of  the  reefs.  The  changes  in  color,  which 
they  make  in  conformity  with  their  moods  or 
surroundings,  are,  or  at  least  can  be,  made  in- 
stantaneously. A  fish  with  little  color  may 
greatly  alter  its  appearance  by  a  mere  change  in 
the  pattern  of  its  markings. 

A  hardy  fish  that  lives  many  years  in  captivity 
is  the  spade-fish  (Chatodipterus  faber),  a  food  fish 
sometimes  reaching  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds. 
Its  usual  coloration  is  silvery  with  several  heavy  cross-bands  of 
black,  but  at  times  some  of  the  specimens,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
become  either  entirely  white,  or  jet  black.  These  changes  are 
generally  of  brief  duration.  If  frightened,  all  the  specimens  in  the 
tank  instantly  assume  their  black  cross-bands. 

THE  Bermuda  chub  (Kyphosus  sectatrix)  changes  quickly  from 
its  striped  to  its  spotted  phase  and  back  again  in  sheer  play,  as 
the  specimens  chase  one  another  from  place  to  place.  At  times  the 
change  is  made  slowly  enough  to  show  a  combination  of  both  phases, 
as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  accompanying  photographs.  The 
photographer  was  unusually  fortunate  in  this  case,  exploding  his 
flash  powder  at  the  critical  instant.  W  ork  of  this  kind  has  generally 
been  done  at  night  by  flashlight,  as  the  building  is  too  dark  for  in- 
stantaneous photography  in  the  daytime. 

The  small  red-mouthed  grunts  (Hamulon  flavolineatum)  were  more 
easily  managed.  Two  of  them  were  placed  in  a  small  photographic 
aquarium  built  so  narrow  that  they  could  neither  get  out  of  focus 
nor  even  turn  around.  They  were  carried  out  of  doors  where  bright 
daylight  permitted  quick  work,  and  were  photographed  in  the  midst 
of  their  color  attempts  at  concealment.    Badly  frightened,  they 


Two  small  red-mouthed  grunts  (Hxmulon  flavolineatum)  photographed  in  the  midst  of  their  color  attempts  at  concealment. 
When  badly  frightened  they  turn  very  dark,  their  customary  coloration  being  a  pale  golden  yellow  with  diagonal  silvery  stripes 


■ 


The  surgeon-fish  ( I  euthis  hepatus)  gets  its  name  from  the  sharp-edged  erectile  spine  which  oc- 
cupies a  socket  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  With  this  innocent-looking  lancet  turned  out  at  right 
angles  it  can  inflict  serious  wounds.  The  fish  changes  color  with  great  frequency;  from  dark 
brown,  with  numerous  aoss-bands  and  bluish  tail,  it  turns  uniformly  olive  with  cross-bands 
scarcely  showing,  or  becomes  quite  pale  and  colorless  except  for  momentarv  tinges  of  pale  blue 
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turned  very  dark  and 
remained  so,  the 
specimen  on  the 
right,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph,  turning 
light  and  showing 
two  longitudinal 
black  lines  only  after 
considerable  prod- 
ding with  a  stick. 
The  customary  color- 
ation of  this  species 
when  undisturbed  is 
a  pale  golden  yellow 
with  diagonal  silvery 
stripes. 

A  fish  that  plays 
the  harlequin  so  fre- 
quently that  it  can 
be  depended  upon  to 
perform  color  tricks 
"  before  company  "  at 
almost  any  time  is 
the  hog-fish  [Lachno- 
laim  us  ma  x  imus) . 
\\  hen  moving  about 
the  tank  it  has  a  pale 
brownish  coloration, 
which  gives  place  in- 
stantly to  a  heavily 
mottled  phase  when 
it  comes  to  rest.  The 
pale  coloration  is  at 
times  varied  to  a 
marked  degree  when 
the  entire  front  of 
the  head  becomes 
bright  reddish- 
brown.  Any  distur- 
bance of  the  fish  in 
the  pale  condition  re- 
sults immediately  in 
the    mottled  guise. 

The  hog-fish  is  lively,  and  its  color  changes  are  all  the  more 
noticeable  by  reason  of  its  size,  large  specimens  weighing  as  much 
as  twenty  pounds. 

WE  ARE  scarcely  prepared  to  discover  changeable  color  cells  in 
that  hard-shelled  tortoise  of  the  sea,  the  trunk-fish,  so  different 
from  ordinary  scaled  fishes,  but  it  is  equally  accomplished  in  the 
capacity  to  change  its  appearance,  although  its  chromatophores  con- 
tain no  pigments  producing  showy  colors.  The  buffalo  trunk-fish 
(Lactophrys  trigonus),  as  the  accompanying  photograph  shows, 
changes  readily  from  black  to  white' or  to  a  mottled  condition  varied 
with  minute  white  spots. 

The  photographs  of  the  red  parrot-fish  {Sparisoma  abildgaardi) 
show  only  two  of  its  color  phases.  In  the  red  guise,  with  every 
fourth  or  fifth  scale  on  alternate  rows  suddenly  flashing  out  pure 
white,  or  as  suddenly  merged  into  the  general  redness  of  the  body, 
its  color  performance  is  most  striking. 

Reighard,  who  has  studied  these  fishes  on  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Tortugas,  concludes  that  their  conspicuousness  is  without  biological 
significance  and  that  their  agility  affords  them  ample  protection. 

It  is  true  that  the  reef  fish,  like  the 
chipmunk  and  the  woodchuck,  is 
seldom  more  than  a  few  jumps  from 
home.  It  finds  security  in  proximity 
to  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  reefs 
with  their  varied  coral  growths.  The 
reef  itself  being  a  refuge,  its  conspic- 
uousness is,  according  to  Reighard,  an 
expression  of  race  tendency,  independ- 
ent of  natural  selection,  the  conditions 
of  life  permitting  a  suspension  of  selec- 
tion so  far  as  colors  are  concerned. 


Two  color  phases  of  the  Bermuda  chub  (Kyphosus  secUttrix/.  This  species  changes  quickly  from  its  striped  to 
its  spotted  phase  and  back  again  in  sheer  playfulness,  as  the  specimens  chase  one  another*  from  place  to  place 
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Longley,  who  also 
studied  reef  fishes  at 
the  Tortugas,  rejects 
the  hypotheses  of 
"warning  and  im- 
munity coloration, 
signal  and  recogni- 
tion marks,  and  sex- 
ual selection"  as  ap- 
plicable to  reef  fishes, 
but  concludes  that 
color  and  pattern 
have  an  "oblitera- 
tive"  function,  their 
evolution  having 
been  guided  by  nat- 
ural selection. 

THE  study  of 
gaudily  hued 
fishes  on  coral  reefs 
has  as  yet  progressed 
little  farther  than  the 
stage  of  reconnais- 
sance. At  the  time 
when  Reighard's  in- 
vestigations were 
made,  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  reef 
fishes  alter  their  colo- 
ration was  not 
known,  their  behav- 
ior in  captivity  not 
having  been  re- 
corded. 

V\  e  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  accept  the 
conclusions  arrived 
at  by  those  who  have 
confined  their  obser- 
vations to  the  gener- 
ally grayish  reefs  of 
the  Tortugas,  which 

lie  near  the  margin  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  tropic  belt.  \\  e  have 
not  seen  them,  but  after  experiences  on  the  coral  reefs  of  more  than 
forty  islands  in  various  parts  of  Polynesia,  where  the  fishes  are  even 
more  gorgeous  than  in  tropical  Atlantic  waters,  we  are  prepared  to 
affirm  that  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  invertebrate  life  alone 
is  sufficient  to  give  areas  of  the  reefs  such  splendors  in  color  that 
the  most  brilliant  fish  could  soon  find  an  environment  to  match 
without  changing  its  own  color  in  the  least. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  same  laws  govern  their  color  changes 
in  captivity  as  in  nature.  The  pictorial  and  other  records  made  in 
the  Aquarium  show  that  a  reef  fish  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
creature  having  some  permanent  life  color,  but  must  be  considered 
as  having  several  colorations,  any  one  of  which  may  be  assumed 
instantly.  Provided  with  such  records,  the  investigator  in  the  field 
should  be  better  equipped  for  his  efforts  toward  interpreting  the 
colors  of  fishes. 

FISHES  given  to  wandering  among  grayish  reef  heads,  clumps 
of  purple  or  yellow  sea  fans,  settling  on  brownish  rock  surfaces 
or  whitish  sandy  patches,  must  be  benefited  by  the  ability  to  adjust 
their  colorations  of  body  instantly  to 
environments  varying  widely  in  color. 
That  most  of  them,  both  in  nature  and 
in  captivity,  practise  color  change  in 
moving  about,  is  beyond  question. 
While  mere  immobility  in  a  living  ob- 
ject lessens  its  visibility,  its  simulation 
to  some  extent  of  the  background  con- 
tributes also  to  the  reducing  of  its 
conspicuousness,  and  this  is  true  des- 
pite the  fact  that  each  species  has  its 
own  series  of  changeable  color  schemes. 


1  r#"£  £e 


The  cow-fish  (Lactophrys  tricornis),  like  the  other  members  of  the  trunk  fish  group,  is  encased  in  a  hard, 
tortoise-like  shell,  absolutely  inflexible,  but  perforated,  of  course,  where  fins  protrude.  Its  name  is  naturally 
suggested  by  the  pair  of  horn-like  spines  on  the  head.  It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  masquerade  in  diff  er- 
ent guises,  its  magical  color  cells  responding  to  the  impulse  for  a  change  in  appearance.  Pure  white 
perhaps  at  first,  it  may  later  be  found  in  three  darker  costumes  each  decorated  with  reticulations  of  blue 
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Since  our  records  have 
shown  that  reef  fishes  have 
from  two  to  eight  distinct 
color  phases,  according  to  the 
species,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  colored 
plates  of  fishes  as  published  in 
standard  works  on  ichthyol- 
ogy show  but  one  of  several 
phases  which  the  species  is 
capable  of  assuming.  Seen  in 
some  other  phase,  the  pub- 
lished color  plate  might  be 
useless  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fication except  in  the  hands  of 
the  expert  acquainted  with  its 
structural  characters.  The 
color  of  a  reef  fish  disappears 
when  the  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  spirits,  and  a  colored 
plate  showing  a  single  phase 

is  obviously  an  imperfect  color  record.  When  records  of  all  color 
phases  become  available  the  specific  names  of  a  good  many  fishes 
will  likely  be  relegated  to  the  lists  of  synonymy. 

The  studies  made  in  the  New  York  Aquarium  are,  of  course, 
based  on  the  behavior  of  fishes  in  captivity,  where  the  conditions  of 
life  are  necessarily  different  from  those  encountered  in  nature. 
They  are  neither  preyed  upon  nor  compelled  to  seek  prey.  They 
associate  only  with  such  other  species  as  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
tanks  with  them.  Even  when  a  large  tank  is  fitted  with  rock  work, 
patches  of  sandy  bottom,  and  clumps  of  sea  weed,  their  surround- 
ings at  best  are  monotonous  as  compared  with  the  diversified  back- 
grounds to  be  found  on  their  native  coral  reefs. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  under  such  conditions  to  determine  the 
meanings  of  their  color  changes.  Perhaps  some  of  them  have  no 
serious  meaning,  but  are  merely  emotional,  like  sudden  flushing  or 
pallor.  The  principal  motive  in  changing  color  must  be  the  desire 
to  conform  with  environment.  If  the  fish  rests  among  dark-toned 
rock  work,  it  is  disposed  to  show  its  more  banded  or  blotched  phases. 
If  it  settles  down  upon  a  patch  of  grayish  bottom,  it  quickly  assumes 
paler  tones  more  in  keeping  with  its  change  in  position.  Then  there 
are  the  colors  and  markings  displayed  when  under  some  excitement, 
as  when  food  is  thrown  into  the  tanks  or  artificial  light  is  turned  on. 
Where  several  species  are  crowded  into  a  single  tank,  there  is  more 
activity  and  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  color  changes  of  all  of  them. 

IF  ALL  of  the  many  species  under  observation  could  be  installed  in 
tanks  equipped  with  varied  backgrounds  of  rock  work,  sandy 
bottom,  sea  weed,  etc.,  their  color  changes,  as  they  settle  down  in 
different  situations,  would  be  brought  into  play  with  greater  fre- 
quency. It  is  difficult  to  arrange  surroundings  that  closely  approxi- 
mate nature,  and  the  work  of  providing  reef-like  environment  has 
necessarily  been  slow.  The  gradual  enlargement  of  exhibition  tanks 
in  the  Aquarium  is  proceeding,  however,  and  each  improvement  of  the 


The  hog-fish  {Lachnolaimus  maximus)  plays  the  harlequin  so  frequently  that 
he  can  generally  be  depended  upon  to  perform  his  color  tricks  when  desired. 
He  is  shown  in  his  brown  phase  above,  and  below  in  his  mottled  costume 


kind  affords  opportunity  for 
the  placing  of  accessories 
which  in  the  end  will  give 
our  ocean  rainbows  greater 
inducements  to  show  what 
they  can  do  as  they  move  from 
one  position  to  another. 

We  know  as  yet  little  of  the 
extent  to  which  color  change 
is  practised  by  fishes  amid 
their  natural  surroundings  on 
the  reefs  where  observation  is 
difficult.  They  may  assume 
colors  or  markings  useful  in 
warningoff  enemies,  or  reveal- 
ing themselves  to  their  own 
kind, which  are  not  displayed 
during  their  sheltered  lives  in 
the  tanks. 

Certain  feeding  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Reighard 
at  the  Tortugas  showed  that  the  gray  snapper  recognizes  certain 
colors.  Specimens  of  its  favorite  food,  a  species  of  Atherinina,  were 
artificially  colored  blue,  yellow,  vermilion,  green,  etc.  The  snappers 
took  them  all  readily,  but  when  the  vermilion  fishes  had  been  rendered 
unpalatable  by  treatment  with  various  substances,  they  soon  learned 
to  avoid  them  altogether,  continuing  to  feed  on  those  of  other  colors 
which  had  not  been  so  treated.  Such  experiments  indicate  that  the 
existence  of  warning  coloration  in  reef  fishes  is  possible. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  record  the  nu- 
merous changes  they  are  cap.-ble  of  making  in  captivity,  but  these 
are  striking  and  the  tendency  to  make  them  is  very  strong.  Certain 
color  performances  can  be  evoked  at  the  will  of  the  experimenter. 
It  may  be  possible  to  produce  others  under  the  conditions  of  cap- 
tivity, by  introducing  species  of  which  they  have  an  inherent  fear. 
As  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  they  live  are  apparently  not 
conducive  to  breeding,  it  is  possible  that  there  are  special  color 
changes  brought  into  play  during  their  spawning  periods. 

WE  ARE  loath  to  believe  that  the  sudden  flashing  of  a  dozen 
regularly  distributed  white  spots  by  the  red  parrot-fish  is 
meaningless.  While  it  may  be  so  in  the  humdrum  round  of  life  in 
the  tanks,  in  nature,  surrounded  by  enemies,  it  may  be  a  recognition 
signal  to  its  mates.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  our  showy  fishes 
feed  at  night,  as  certain  brightly  colored  reef  fishes  are  known  to  do; 
there  may  be  "obliterative  coloration"  in  the  ghostly  whiteness 
sometimes  assumed  by  the  blue  tang  as  the  tanks  become  dark  in 
the  evening.  It  may  do  this  habitually  at  night  and  move  quite 
away  from  the  reefs  to  feed. 

Observations  on  the  color  changes  of  fishes  under  normal  condi- 
tions such  as  prevail  on  coral  reefs  will  throw  more  light  on  this 
subject,  but  they  are  naturally  more  difficult  to  make  and  will  require 
long-continued  research.  We  are  still  far  from  satisfactory  inter- 
pretations of  the  gaudy  hues  of  some  animals. 
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The  garden  of  C.  W.  Bowen,  Esq.,  at  Woodstock,  Conn. 


C-  Grant  La  Farge,  architect 


PART  II 

In  the  optning  chapter  of  this  article,  published  last  month,  the  author  told  of  the 
flower  gardens  of  the  Old  World:  in  this,  the  concluding  chapter,  he  shows  just  how  these 
have  influenced  our  gardens  and  the  science  of  landscape  gardening  in  America  to-day. 

THE  history  of  American  garden  origins  is,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, like  that  of  others,  but  it  presents  some  peculiarities 
that  set  it  apart  and  have,  moreover,  a  singular  suggestive- 
ness  when  we  contemplate  the  future.  Generally  speaking, 
the  task  of  conquering  a  wilderness  was  one  affording  little  oppor- 
tunity for  a  refinement  that  belongs  to  leisure  and  settled  conditions. 
The  first  effort  must  be  cultivation  for  utility.  And  yet  there  are 
not  lacking  instances  of  gardens  so  early  as  to  be  almost  startling  in 
view  of  the  dates  of  European  garden  history.  For  nowhere  in 
Europe,  since  classic  antiquity,  does  the  landscape  art  appear  until 
the  new  order  of  things  has  affected  so  profoundly  the  social  struc- 
ture, until  the  modern  world  has  begun.  In  Italy,  the  Renaissance. 
In  France,  hardly  until  Louis  XIV.  In  England,  Elizabethan  gar- 
dens are  very  old.  So  that  to  find  Spanish  gardens  at  St.  Augustine 
in  the  latter  years  ot  the  sixteenth  century,  the  story  of  them  running 
on  for  some  200  years;  formal  gardens  on  the  great  Virginia  estates 
as  early  as  1650;  gardens  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam  about 
the  same  time,  with  much  detail  of  what  flourished  in  them;  Mary- 
land gardens  much  like  those  of  Virginia;  gardens  of  Pennsylvania 
pleasantly  described  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
William  Penn  giving  minute  instructions  for  his  own;  to  find  all 
this  is  enough  to  arouse  our  speculation  as  to  what  the  development 
from  it  might  have  become  by  to-day  had  it  not  been  so  ruthlessly 
trampled  under  toot. 

See  the  elements:  from  the  Orient,  from  the  Moors  by  way  of 
Spain  (ot  whose  gardens  with  their  wonders  of  box,  of  myrtle,  and  of 
flowers  we  know  far  too  little),  garden  design  and  habit  entered 
Florida.  To  the  Carolinas,  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  their 
wide  acres  and  their  easy  manner  of  life,  to  thrifty  Pennsylvania, 
came  the  gardening  of  England.  To  New  York,  the  formal,  tidy 
Dutch  that  had  already  given  so  much  to  England.  As  to  New 
England,  views  differ  and  much  sentimental  writing  abounds,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  old  gardens,  such  as  those  of  Salem,  for  in- 


stance, retired  behind  the  houses,  whatever  the  opinion  that  con- 
nects Puritan  austerity  with  the  prim  non-design  of  front  yards,  or 
a  supposed  hatred  of  any  formal  design  because  of  protest  against 
that  from  which  it  came.  Here  again,  is  England;  and  back  of 
England  lie  not  only  Holland,  but  France  and  Italy.  Another  thing; 
Puritan,  burgher,  or  patroon;  Quaker,  lord  proprietor,  cavalier,  or 
planter;  Spanish  warrior  striving  to  hold  what  his  hands  could  not 
keep  of  a  land  that  so  well  suited  his  garden  ways — of  them  all  the 
record  runs  full  to  overflowing  of  what  their  gardens  meant  to  them 
personally,  of  how  they  cared  for  them. 

The  Spanish  governor  of  St.  Augustine  was  so  outraged  by  English 
treatment,  when  he  gave  up  the  town  in  1763,  that  he  destroyed 
what  must  have  been  a  beautiful  old  garden.  Colonel  William 
Fitzhugh,  describing  his  Virginia  plantation  and  writing  to  London 
for  olives,  that  he  might  try  to  grow  them;  Colonel  Byrd,  who  so 
loved  his  walled  garden  at  Westover  that  he  lies  buried  there; 
William  Penn  telling  of  his  love  tor  flowers  and  a  country  life; 
Woodlands,  made  famous  by  the  planting  of  the  Hamiltons;  John 
Bartram,  teaching  himself  Latin  that  he  might  learn  botany,  and 
making  his  botanical  garden;  Mr.  Gibbes  of  Charleston,  who  is  said 
to  have  dropped  dead  at  the  sight  of  injury  wrought  by  British  sol- 
diers upon  his  garden;  the  women  of  Albany  so  sedulously  tending 
their  gardens,  which  "every  one  in  town  and  country  had"  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  centuries  of  care  given  to  the  Van  Cortlandt 
garden;  Hancock  writing  from  Boston  to  England  for  what  will 
beautify  a  flower  garden;  Richard  Stockton  sending  bulbs  from 
England  to  his  wife  for  her  "sweet  little  flower  garden";  the  women 
of  the  Colonies  selling  flower  seeds  and  advertising  such  long  lists 
as  that  in  a  Boston  newspaper  of  March,  1760;  Jefferson  planning  and 
most  carefully  directing  Monticello;  the  love  of  George  Washington 
for  that  Mount  Vernon  he  so  beautifully  designed,  his  enjoyment 
of  it,  and  his  distress  at  being  absent  from  it — these  are  but  random 
bits  from  all  the  evidence. 

THE  old  gardens  of  America,  that  cover  in  time  the  period  from 
days  when  men  still  wore  armor,  to  those  when  the  railway 
supplanted  the  stage  coach —say  250  years — represented  enough  of 
various  traditional  sources  and  were  sufficiently  the  logical  expression 
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of  taste  and  use  to  warrant  the  belief  that  from  them  would  develop 
great  and  characteristic  things,  typical  of  our  people,  as  population 
grew  and  prosperity  increased.  Without  trying  to  appraise  their 
excellence,  though  it  is  sure  that  some  were  very  good,  we  have  the 
right  to  claim  as  much  for  them  as  for  Colonial  architecture;  not 
remarkable  for  originality,  but  at  least  very  satisfactory  for  its 
repose  and  good  taste.    So  there  was  a  good  beginning. 

But  instead  of  development,  of  continued  progress,  there  came  the 
appalling  debacle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  good  examples 
all  about  us  were  utterly  ignored  and  we  broke  into  a  riot  of  bad  taste 
and  poor  construction.  To  assign  the  cause  for  this  general  break- 
down has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  many  inquirers,  who  have  ad- 
vanced all  sorts  of  theories.  Defining  the  currents  which  produce 
growth  or  changes  in  the  arts  is  but 
risky  business  at  the  best.  Probably  we 
would  better  content  ourselves  here  with  the 
belief  that  no  one  cause  is  alone  responsi- 
ble; that  we  are  still  too  much  involved 
in  a  process  of  change  that  has  some  dis- 
tant roots,  have  not  yet  emerged  enough 
from  the  effects  of  industrialism  to  have 
any  such  perspective  as  that  in  which  we 
.see,  or  think  we  see,  past  chapters  of  civi- 
lization. The  fight  is  still  raging;  the  con- 
fusion is  little  less,  there  is  not  much 
agreement,  and  the  ways  we  are  going  are 
obscure. 

SOME  things  we  can  see.  The  South 
at  the  period  in  question  we  may  con- 
veniently, if  not  quite  correctly,  account  for 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  A  very  important 
factor  has  been  the  tremendous  shifting  of 
centres  of  population,  both  generally  and 
locally.  There  is  also  the  fact,  partly  due 
to  this  shifting,  that  families  have  not 


continued  in  their  original  places,  so  that  vast  numbers  of  gardens 
have  sunk,  through  changing  ownership  and  growing  neglect, 
into  decay.  The  absence  of  any  system  of  entail  has  had  something 
to  say  in  this.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  full  importance 
of  the  effects  produced  by  land  and  building  speculation,  of  methods 
that  have  brought  in  their  train  unstable  values  of  real  estate,  un- 
sound choices  of  localities  for  development,  improper  types  of  con- 
struction, that  have  shown  us  such  a  strange,  distorted  triumph  of 
unrestrained  individualism,  the  nearly  total  destruction  of  individ- 
uality. As  I  said  before,  it  is  risky  work  to  say  what  makes  and 
unmakes  the  arts  of  peoples,  but  you  show  me  what  caused  the  god- 
forsaken slums  and  suburbs  spread  broadcast  over  this  free,  happy, 
progressive,  enlightened  country,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  caused  the 


Box  parterres  in  the  old  Hampton  garden  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 


In  the  old  Mansfield  garden  at  Salem,  Mass.,  looking  toward  the  house 

orderly,  decent,  attractive  gardens  to  be  replaced  by  dirt  and  waste 
and  unthrift  and  degradation. 

Well,  there  we  were  after  the  Civil  War;  and  then  came  the  new 
fortunes.  Somehow  it  seems  as  though  prosperity  had  never 
before  managed  to  be  quite  so  dismally  forlorn  or  vacuous.  There 
was  money  to  spend,  increasingly  so,  but  hardly  the  faintest  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  spend  it.  Trained  professionals  there  were  not, 
and  had  there  been,  they  would  have  had  untrained  clients.  There 
were  exceptions,  There  were  Sargent  and  Hunnewell,  there  was 
Olmsted,  doing  great  work  and  laying  deep  foundations,  but  only 
exceptions.  And  so  we  may  broadly  say  that  there  was  no  land- 
scape art.  There  were  only  places  being  made  awful  with  the  cast- 
iron  beast,  the  hard  gravel  drive,  and  the  Norway  fir.  But  the  sins 
were  those  of  ignorance.  Yet  the  ignorance,  though  so  in  the  ascen- 
dant, was  not  universal,  nor  had  all  the  good  things  been  destroyed. 
With  new  wealth  and  the  growth  of  new  communities  came  new 
opportunities,  new  desires,  new  ambitions;  more  sumptuous  ways  of 
living  and  the  contagion  of  foreign  examples  demanded  greater 
splendor  of  dwelling,  and  so  we  began  to  see  the  country  estate 
assume  growing  magnificence.  We  were  also  becoming  more  sophis- 
ticated. Then  was  verified  the  truth  of  Bacon's  words  "When  ages 
grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  sooner 
than  to  garden  finely."  For  not  only  was  there  the  enlarged  de- 
mand, but  to  meet  it  there  were  the  younger  men  now  trained  pro- 
fessionally as  architects  by  all  that  the  schools  could  give  them  here, 
and  by  study  and  travel  abroad.  Many  ambitious  and  many  more 
modest  houses  were  built;  a  very  fair  proportion  of  them  good  and 
some  of  them  beautiful.  There  are  some  notable  instances  of  land- 
scape treatment  designed  by  these  architects.  There  are  more 
where  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  ill  treatment. 

EXCEPT  for  a  handful  of  men,  the  landscape  architects  as  a 
trained  professional  body  were  later  in  arriving,  but  since 
their  coming  they  have  made  many  gardens,  great  and  small. 
What  then  of  the  work  that  has  been  done? 
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That  is  intensely  difficult  to  say  fairly  with  any  brevity,  and  the 
answer  must  be  very  brief.  For  one  thing  the  number  and  variety 
are  so  great,  there  is  such  a  range  of  quality,  that  a  single  flat  state- 
ment is  out  of  the  question.  For  another,  any  general  statement, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  misleading.  Let  it  then  go  at  this:  there  are 
numerous  great  gardens  designed  with  high  skill,  some  of  them 
really  splendid  accomplishments.  There  are  very  many  smaller 
gardens  that  are  possessed  of  charm  and  quality,  and  some  of  these 
are  exquisite.  I  here  is  no  little  of  the  sort  of  simplicity  that  is 
the  very  subtlety  of  art,  that  picks  up  again,  as  it  were,  the  most 
appropriate  links  in  the  broken  chain  of  earlier  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  does  not  have  to  scrutinize  the  product  with  a  microscope 
to  find  the  larger  examples  that  are  sheer  orgies  of  vulgarity  and 
restlessness,  overloaded  with  "features"  that  may  have  been  happy 
at  home  but  had  not  even  taken  otit  their  first  papers  here,  tortured 
into  shapes  that  are  hardly  short  of  brutality  to  innocent  land;  or 
to  find  the  cases  of  a  simplicity  that  is  mere  unimaginative  incom- 
petence. 

There  is  another  sin  not  always  easily  detected  at  first  but  sure 
to  betray  itself  sooner  or  later:  inappropriateness  disguised  by  the 


air  of  skilful  accomplishment.  An 
experience  will  best  explain  this.  A 
recent  visit  to  a  vast  and  tremen- 
dously expensive  new  country  estate 
disclosed,  after  a  long  drive  through 
fine  woodland  finely  planted,  the  house. 
A  great  house,  a  very  handsome  house, 
standing  upon  an  open  rise  of  ground 
above  everything  about.  The  house, 
built  of  a  cold  gray  stone,  had  a  cur- 
iously familiar  look,  but  one  could  not 
place  it.  It  caused  the  same  uneasi- 
ness as  not  being  able  to  remember  the 
name  of  someone  you  know.  Then  a 
chance  remark  brought  it  all  with  a 
rush.  It  was  a  copy  of— well,  never 
mind.  But,  O,  that  house  that  had 
been  copied!  Perhaps  it  was  a  pre- 
judice, perhaps  only  one  of  those  un- 
accountable personal  fancies,  but  to 
him  who  now  remembered  it,  it  seemed 
one  of  the  loveliest  things  on  earth. 
In  an  entrancing  corner  of  one  of  the 
fairest  of  English  counties  it  lies.  You 
come  to  it  by  a  road  along  a  hillside 
and  get  your  first  glimpse  of  it  as  you 
peer  down,  far  down,  between  the 
It  stands  upon  a  level  stretch  of  lawn,  a 
All  about  it  rise  the  wooded  hills,  but  it 


The  formal  terrace  garden  of  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y 


superb  bordering  trees, 
lawn  of  emerald  velvet, 
is  not  crowded  in;  it  is  airy,  yet  bowered  in  an  indescribable  luxury  of 
peace.  The  ancient  moat,  brimming  with  clear  water,  is  starred 
with  flowers;  beyond  it  lie  gardens  and  old,  low  buildings,  stables  and 
the  like.  On  one  side  the  lawn  rises  and  is  terraced  gently,  and  here 
are  flower  gardens.  And  the  house  is  of  a  color  that  words  may  not 
tell;  it  is  of  brick,  that  the  slow  centuries  have  toned  to  hues  like 
nothing  so  much  as  the  hues  of  roses.  This  old  historic  house  is  a 
flower,  a  great,  soft-colored  flower  made  by  human  hands  and 
mellowed  by  human  lives,  set  like  a  precious  gem  in  a  perfect  garden. 
Duplicated  In  hard,  cold  granite;  mounted  stark  upon  a  hill — there  is 
something  wrong  with  our  understanding  when  we  do  things  like 
that.  But  for  this  fault  of  understanding  we  should  search  the  ways 
of  the  client  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  designer. 

BUT  after  all,  it  is  not  criticism  of  design  that  we  are  after  so 
much  as  trying  to  find  out  what  are  the  conditions  that  should 
govern  design.  In  this  attempt,  perhaps  what  will  first  strike  us  as 
having  a  bearing  is  that  in  so  large  a  measure  the  "show"  places 

have  nothing  but  the  place  to  show. 
They  are  pastiches.  If  a  garden  means 
anything  at  all,  it  is  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, a  life  that  needs  that  garden  as 
its  natural  outlet.  If  a  princely  gar- 
den be  for  no  more  than  the  pomp  of 
princes,  at  least  there  should  be  enough 
of  that  pomp,  enough  of  a  court,  to  fill 
it.  To  make  a  princely  garden  the 
fitting  outdoor  parlor  of  a  princely 
home,  as  so  many  English  gardens  are, 
is  to  lead  and  be  a  part  of  a  spacious 
existence,  an  existence  of  culture  and 
wide  human  relations.  Without  either 
of  these,  with  neither  the  pomp  nor  the 
humanities,  the  great  garden  is  an 
empty  thing  in  private  hands.  Our 
own  princes  may  some  day  achieve  the 
humanities,  but  the  signs  to-day  are 
adverse  to  the  pomp.  Besides,  keeping 
up  a  big  place  is  not  much  fun  nowa- 
days; so  what  with  that,  with  lack  of 
gardeners,  and  other  troubles,  with  the 
apparently  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
children  to  go  away,  and  with  the 
emptiness  of  the  thing,  it  may  come  to 
pass  that  our  landscape  architects  will 
not  have  to  search  their  souls  for  the 
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key  to  this  problem,  but  will  turn  that  particular  energy  into 
making  the  gardens  of  the  public. 

We  shall  notice  another  thing,  not  easy  to  define — sameness.  Of 
course  a  view  from  a  garden  in  the  Berkshires  is  not  like  one  in 
Illinois,  in  Florida,  or  in  California;  and  of  course  a  plantation  of 
palms  and  oranges  cannot  be  in  Massachusetts.  But  aside  from 
these  unescapable  differences  of  uncontrollable  natural  facts,  there 
is  a  prevalent  look  of  failure  to  make  essentials  of  design  accord 
with  varying  locations.  The  validity  of  this  criticism  is  sustained 
by  the  sharp  pleasure  felt  when  the  design  is  expressive  of  the 
place  which  does  happen.  That  difficulty  of  expression  is  not 
wholly  due  to  lack  of  something  to  express  is  a  fair  contention. 
For  no  matter  how  far  we  have  made  life 
run  in  an  average  pattern,  still,  except  for 
the  monotonous  tourist  and  his  monoto- 
nous hotels,  automobiles,  and  golf,  life  is 
not  quite  the  same  for  those  who  actually 
live  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  country. 
And  may  it  be  further  remembered  that 
the  samenesses  and  monotonies  are  not  of 
choice,  but  come  largely  from  not  knowing 
how,  and  that  there  will  be  pleasant  re- 
wards for  those  who,  with  tact  and  im- 
agination and  vision,  with  the  ability  of 
truly  cultivated  talent,  show  how.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  rising  generation. 

IT  WOULD  appear,  then,  that  the  coun- 
try in  respect  of  its  dwelling  places  and 
the  amenities  about  them,  has  some  needs 
and  offers  some  opportunities.  These  are 
worth  looking  at.  First  the  needs,  which 
are  manifold  but  can  be  grouped  in  two 
main  classifications,  the  personal  and  the 
communal.  The  personal  are  just  the 
same  old  needs  that  man  has  ever  felt  in 
■one  degree  or  another:  the  need  for  a 
happy,  satisfying  adjustment  to  his  whole 
environment,  of  having  some  individuality, 
•of  making  his  personality  count,  of  having 
his  place;  the  need  to  cultivate  and  gratify 
his  tastes,  to  surround  himself  agreeably. 
Toward  the  meeting  of  these  needs  he 
gropes  forever.  Communal  needs  are  all- 
inclusive,  from  the  setting  and  grouping 
of  public,  semi-public,  or  institutional  build- 
ings, parks,  playgrounds,  and  bridges,  to 
industrial  environment;  to  the  character  of 
all  the  vast  quantity  of  small  domestic 
holdings  and  the  housing  of  the  working 
people.  To  embark  upon  even  the  most 
cursory  survey  of  this  wide  field  involves 
too  many  questions  of  reform  in  methods, 
of  civic  endeavor  and  control,  of  change  in 
systems  of  tenure,  of  exploitation,  of  aboli- 
tion of  unhealthy  speculative  processes,  for 
us  to  do  more  than  make  this  reference  to 
the  subject.  Even  that  reference  is  in- 
tended for  no  more  than  a  mere  indication 

of  the  scope  and  importance  of  what  should  be  considered  not  merely 
an  ornamental  profession,  but  an  essential  one;  not  merely  the  land- 
scape artist,  but  the  town  planner. 

Next  the  opportunities.  Could  we  rise  high  enough  into  the  air 
to  see  all  our  country,  and  could  we  at  the  same  time  know  those 
who  live  in  it,  we  should  discover  the  opportunities  to  be  spread 
thick  as  blueberries  in  a  burnt  forest;  extensive  as  our  prosperitv;  vari- 
ous as  are  our  mistakes,  our  stupidities,  our  wishes  and  ambitions,  our 
soils,  our  climates,  and  landscapes,  and  our  tastes  and  personal  lives, 
our  immense  territory  and  its  many  shapes,  its  innumerable  flora. 
Different  as  the  pines,  the  dunes,  the  bogs,  the  blue  ponds,  and  amber 
rivers  of  Cape  Cod;  the  tumbled  hills,  broad  valleys,  clear  streams, 
massed  evergreens,  and  silvery  birches  of  northern  New  England; 
the  palms,  the  moss-draped  live-oaks,  jasmine,  and  azaleas  of 
Florida;  the  broad  and  not  greatly  accented  spaces  of  the  Middle 
West;  the  startling  profiles  and  heart-stirring  colors  of  New  Mexico, 
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with  its  unimaginable  skies;  the  huge,  shaggy  forests  topped  by 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Northwest;  and  California  where  at  times  moun- 
tains of  an  opalescent  translucence,  orange  groves,  ilexes  and  riotous 
bloom,  curved  beaches,  and  a  sea  of  Ionian  tinge,  evoke  strange 
expectations  of  some  lost  Greek  colony  awaiting  one's  arrival. 

T^HFRE  being  such  needs  and  opportunities,  it  is  in  order  to  ask 
how  they  shall  be  met  and  availed  of  by  those  upon  whom  the 
task  will  fall.  A  categorical  answer  would  be  a  complete  thesis 
upon  the  training  and  practice  of  the  landscape  architect.  A  con- 
densed recital  of  some  necessary  means  will  probably  seem  the 
empty  offering  of  didactic  platitudes.    Even  at  that  risk  they  may 
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The  George  D.  Pratt  estate,  Glen  Cove,  N.  V. 


James  L.  Greenleaf,  landscape  architect 


be  worth  setting  down.  Put  design  first,  of  which  we  can  decide 
that,  though  based  broadly  upon  the  immutable  principles  common 
to  all  variations,  it  should  honestly  accept  local  facts.  Diligent, 
unremitting,  sensitive  ascertaining  of  the  real  needs  and  wishes  and 
tastes  of  owTners,  with  very  careful  discrimination  between  a  gust  of 
fancy  and  a  permanent  love,  between  wish  and  ability,  and  very 
wise,  cautious  use  of  the  fact  that  taste  may  be  cultivated  if  it  be 
latent.  Earnest  effort  to  grasp  the  gospel  truth  offered  by  so  much 
of  Old  World  landscape  design,  that  the  land  itself,  its  contours 
and  accidents,  its  exposure,  its  natural  growth,  made  the  plan. 
Highly  trained  knowledge  of  technique  and  examples,  of  course, 
but  equally  so  of  the  fact  that  features,  points — all  the  collection  of 
structural-ornamental  adjuncts,  from  terrace  steps  to  pergolas, 
sundials,  statuary,  and  fountains — are  good  only  when  rightly, 
logically  used,  and  that  many  a  good  design  may  have  few  or  even 
none  of  them.    It  cannot  be  too  vivid  an  understanding  that  the 
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lesser  place  is  as  inter- 
esting a  problem  as  the 
pretentious  one,  that  it 
is  as  worth  while  in  any 
significant  sense,  for  it 
offers  so  much  better 
guarantee  of  becoming 
the  evidence  ot  personal 
taste  and  life.  One  is 
tempted  to  say,  indeed, 
that  in  the-  existing 
state  of  our  culture,  or 
any  state  of  it  that  we 
are  presently  justified  in 
anticipating,  the  great 
estate  is  destined,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  excep- 
tional cases,  to  retain  its 
postiche  character,  to 
express  not  much  more 
than  the  success  that  a 
commercial  culture  so 
ardently  worships. 

Use  what  the  country  itself  offers, 
bring  him  forward 


McKim,  Mead  it  White,  architects 
Estate  of  James  L.  Breese,  Esq.,  Southampton,  Long  Island 


If  the  nurseryman  is  behind, 
Accept  it  as  a  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  plant- 
ing are  essential  to  certain  types  of  design,  that  if  such  planting 
will  not  flourish,  the  design  will  be  inappropriate.  Design  for  what 
grows  and  will  grow. 


THIS  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  article  on  planting,  but  it  is  not 
amiss  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  great  possibilities  of  our  na- 
tive growth  have  by  no  means  been  fully  taken  advantage  of  despite  a 
good  deal  of  noise  about  what  has  been  done,  and  the  general  accep- 
tance of  the  red  cedar,  although  sometimes  with  a  rather  pathetic 
trust  that  it  may  realize  fond  dreams  of  the  cypresses  of  Italy. 
But  thettiagnificent  holly,  the  inkberry  that  is  a  splendid  evergreen, 
the  arctostaphvlus  spreading  its  perfect  carpet  over  waste  places, 
the  prostrate  juniper,  clethra  laden  with  fragiance  of  bee-haunted 
bloom,  winterberry  making  the  swamps  of  southern  New  England 
gorgeous  with  its  blazing  clusters  of  vermilion  enamel,  and  marvelous 
against  dark  evergreen;  these  adorn  our  wilds,  but  are  passed  by  for 
such  gauche  intrusions  as  the  Colorado  blue  spruce  that  is  almost 
always  out  of  key,  at  least  in  Eastern  planting.  Had  those  who 
planted  the  great  Italian  gardens  had  at  their  command  such  ma- 
terial for  color  and  form  together  as  some  of  our  woodlands  show  in 
autumn,  can  any  one  imagine  that  we  should  not  to-day  be  copying 
arrangements  of  red  cedars  showing  their  vivid  blue-green  spires 
amidst  the  beautiful  drawing  of  red  and  purple  oaks  and  the  fairy 
grace  of  white  birches  with  their  golden  leaves?  Would  they  not 
have  trained  the  Virginia  creeper  to  burn  its  October  Humes  upon 
rich  evergreen  ? 

From  this  discussion 
it  would  seem  appar- 
ent that  the  land- 
scape profession  has  be- 
fore it  a  sufficient  task: 
not  only  to  practice  a 
great  art,  but  in  so  doing 
to  discover,  interpret, 
and  express  the  lite  of 
much  of  the  commun- 
ity; in  some  respects  to 
guide  it.  What  has 
been  said  above  applies 
largely  to  private  work, 
though  the  principles  in- 
volved relate  equally  to 
that  of  public  character. 
As  to  the  vast  problems 
grouped  under  the  head 
of  town  planning,  with 
its  corollaries  of  district- 
ing laws  and  industrial 
housing,  they  can  only 
be   alluded   to  within 


present  limits.  But 
there  is  no  easily  ascer- 
tainable point  at  which 
the  division  should  be 
drawn  between  these 
civic  functions  and  those 
of  the  private  designer, 
be  he  architect  or  land- 
scape architect.  Where 
he  draws  it  himself  it 
can  be  only  because  he 
chooses  the  limitation 
for  whatever  reason. 

Those  who  are  to  ex- 
ercise such  functions  as 
these  must,  to  do  so  ad- 
equately, be  no  acci- 
dents ot  moderate  pre- 
dilection with  a  little 
schooling,  a  little  taste, 
and  a  little  technique. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
they  must  be  not  only 
trained  to  the  utmost  in  the  learning  of  their  own  special  profession,, 
but  have  as  well  such  breadth  of  general  culture  as,  by  making  them 
men  of  the  world  in  the  best  sense,  will  fit  them  to  sympathize  with 
and  comprehend  the  wide  gamut  of  human  needs  with  which  they 
should  deal.  None  other  than  such  as  these  will  furnish  the  stuff  of 
leadership  required  if  the  landscape  art  of  America  is  to  reach  its 
possibilities;  if  Massachusetts  structures  and  their  environment  are 
to  be  as  expressive  of  Massachusetts,  those  of  California  as  surely 
Californian,  as  are  the  countless  examples  of  which  we  say  upon  a 
mere  glance  at  their  pictures,  "That  is  England,  Erance,  Italy."  We 
are  a  long  way  from  this  to-day,  but  it  is  our  only  reasonable  goal. 

In  the  striving  toward  it  the  prizes  will  fall  to,  the  great  things 
will  be  done  by,  those  who  have  not  only  hearts  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm, hut  minds  furnished  with  all  that  is  best,  understandings 
quickened  and  matured.  They  must  be  not  merely  educated,  but 
of  an  education  so  ripened  by  the  sun  of  a  broad  culture  that  all 
things  related  to  their  art  are  open  books  to  them;  that  both  with 
client  and  with  practitioners  of  the  sister  arts  with  w  hom  they  must 
work  hand  in  hand,  their  sympathies  and  their  comprehension  shall 
be  so  instant,  so  alive,  that  mind  will  respond  to  mind,  stimulus  be 
given  and  received.  So  will  their  work  be  as  was  all  the  great  work  of 
the  days  when  art  most  highly  flourished,  the  product  of  collaboration. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  such  education  as  this.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  any  more  direct  and  positive  assurance  of  foster- 
ing and  emphasizing  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  practice  of  collabora- 
tion than  is  afforded  by  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  Its 
prize  of  Fellowship  is  to  be  offered  to  landscape  architects;  those 

of  them  who  win  it  will 
then  live  and  study  in 
communion  with  archi- 
tects, painters,  sculp- 
tors, musical  composers, 
and  the  students  of 
classical  history  and 
archaeology;  they  will 
have  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  the  years  of 
advanced  study  and  re- 
search, of  inspiring 
travel,  that  crown  the 
labors  of  their  days  in 
schools  at  home. 

As  we  began  our  sur- 
vey so  do  we  end  it.  For 
it  is  indeed  still  true,  the 
ancient  saying:  the 
motherland  of  our  arts, 
the  centre  for  under- 
standing study  of  the 
great  things  of  great 
past  days,  is  Italy;  thus 
all  roads  lead  to  Rome. 


\merican  Academy  in  Rome,  whose  prize  Fellowship  for  landscape  architects  will  aid  greaUy  our  garden  development 
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LIKE  SWEET  AUBURN,  fairest  village  of  the 
plain,  it  sat  dreaming  beneath  big  oaks  and 
maples  and  sycamores,  con- 
tent to  let  the  busy  world 
sweep  by.  I  shall  always 
remember  it  as  I  first  saw 
it,  frith  its  old  white  houses  and  pretty  fenced 
dooryards,  and  especially  the  quiet,  shady  street 
where  stood  the  little  home  we  loved  for  seven 
years.  There  was  something  divinely  friendly 
and  human  about  it  all.  Neighbors  were 
neighbors  there  and  not  merely  adjacent  resi- 
dents, and  we  came  to  know  so  well  the  faces 
that  passed  our  house  each  day. 

The  changes  began  to  appear  before  we  left. 
Someone  introduced  a  spirit  of  progress,  and  the 
old  order  slowly  changed  in  spite  of  stubborn 
conservatism.  The  streets  were  dug  up  for 
sewers  and  then  were  paved.  1  raffic  policemen 
were  stationed  at  street  corners.  Old  buildings 
were  torn  down  and  modern  ones  erected  in  their 
places.  Electric  signs  glared  insolentlv  at  night 
on  Main  Street,  and  noisome  garages  opened 
their  yawning  doors.  Then  we  left,  not  a  day  too 
soon. 

The  weekly  paper  of  the  old  village  followed  us. 
for  we  could  not  bear  to  cut  loose  entirely  from 
all  that  had  been  so  dear.  It  was  a  country- 
paper  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  filled  with 
quaintly  worded  "personals"  and  quainter 
advertisements.  But  as  time  slipped  by  we 
became  conscious  of  a  subtle  change,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  paper  be- 
came more  urban  and  up-to-date — more  accurate 
and  grammatical  and  enterprising.  It  told  of  a 
great  business  awakening  there,  due  to  the  loca- 
tion of  a  military  camp  near  by — of  a  new  bank, 
a  new  high  school,  and  a  live  commercial  club 
that  was  agitating  for  expansion  and  a  city 
government  and  had  adopted  a  "slogan."  We 
were  distressed  but  still  incredulous. 

Later,  a  brief  visit  told  us  that  our  worst  fears 
had  been  realized.  The  old  village  had  awakened 
from  the  comfortable  somnolence  we  had  known; 
progress  was  rampant;  the  old  days  would  never 
come  again.  We  shook  from  our  feet  the  oily 
dust  of  the  new  town,  and  resolved  to  discon- 
tinue our  subscription  to  the  weekly  paper  lest 
its  revelations  should  be  more  than  we  could 
bear. 

But  one  fleeting  vision  of  the  delectable  past 
has  been  vouchsafed  me  before  the  expiration 
of  our  subscription.  In  the  midst  of  heart- 
rending news  of  progress  my  eye  just  now  fell 
upon  an  item  that  brought  back  to  me  vividly 
the  sense  of  the  old  village  atmosphere  and  the 
sound  of  its  Sabbath  bells,  and  I  saw  once  more 
the  familiar  figure  of  one  of  those  untouched 
natives  that  helped  to  give  the  old  village  its 
character. 

I  fancy  that  this  item,  a  short  advertisement, 
is  the  last  of  its  kind  that  will  ever  appear  in  the 
paper.  I  read  it  as  a  sort  of  valedictory  to  the 
days  that  were. 

"Lost:  on  Greenwich  Street,  between  Prospect 
and  Grove,  one  set  of  false  teeth,  uppers.  Re- 
ward.   Timothv  Pound." 

Ah,  Timothy,  you  at  least  have  not  changed, 
and  apparently  Greenwich  Street  has 
not  yet  been  renamed  Foch  or  Pershing. 
I  thank  you  for  this  breath  from  the 
past.  I  read  your  appeal  with  heart- 
felt sympathy,  allowed  my  mind  to 
drift  back  for  its  farewell  glimpse  of 


the  village  that  was,  and  then  closed  the  sheet 
forever. 

"THAT,"  SAID  I.  putting  away  my  sextant  and 
wedging  the  box  into  a  corner  of  the  rolling  chart 
THE  C  ILL  nouse>  "is  the  last  time  I  shall 
OF  THE  evei-    snoot    the    sun-  Other 

S£  j  navigators  may  pursue  celestial 

game  on  their  voyages  across  the 
trackless  wastes,  but  I  shall  spend  my  days  in  the 
comfort  and  stability  of  a  country  house." 

And  at  the  time  I  meant  what  I  implied — that 
a  year  and  more  of  tossing  about  in  foreign  waters 
on  a  submarine  chaser  had  sickened  me  of  the  sea; 
that  the  loom  of  Long  Island  forming  above  the 
horizon  as  I  worked  the  intricacies  of  my  last 
sight  was  more  engaging  than  any  vision  my  eyes 
had  met  in  leagues  of  European  cruising.  I  was 
finished  with  the  sea.  Having  adored  her  in  her 
gentler  moods  and  been  lulled  to  slumber  bv  the 
softness  of  her  caress,  I  had  waked  to  find  a  raging 
fury,  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  those  who 
loved  her  most.  Coquette,  ingenue,  virago, 
siren,  merged  in  one  composite  being— -I  had  tired 
of  her  inconsistencies  and  yearned  for  the  sooth- 
ing touch  of  mother  earth. 

I  have  felt  that  soothing  touch — soporific. 
I  call  it  now — and  in  latter  weeks  I  have  been 
agitated  by  the  wind  sighing  through  the  tall 
spars  of  neighboring  pine  trees.  In  vain  do  I 
apostrophize  the  sea  as  an  inconstant,  vengeful 
jade,  for  the  siren  in  her  composition  has  the  up- 
per hand  and  beguiles  my  senses.  The  storms 
and  the  long  watches,  fading  into  the  background 
of  my  memory,  have  been  replaced  by  the  high- 
lights of  the  golden  days  and  starry  nights  of 
southern  latitudes.  My  sextant,  always  in  sight 
when  I  labor  at  my  desk,  tells  me  nothing  of  the 
perils  which  together  we  have  endured,  but  jabs 
mv  contentment  with  such  questions  as,  "Have 
you  forgotten  ruddy  Aldebaran  and  the  blue 
gleams  of  Sirius  and  \  ega;  Polaris  caught  at 
the  first  glimmer  of  dawn;  the  method  of  St. 
Hilaire,  and  the  ineffable  jov  of  a  perfect  land- 
fall?" 

Forgotten!  Could  I  forget  the  one  art  by 
which  the  navigator  maintains  dominion  over  his 
capricious  mistress:  Now  and  again  I  remove 
mv  sextant  from  its  dusty  box.  manipulate  the 
index  bar  with  unaccustomed  fingers,  and  induce 
the  mirrored  sun  to  kiss  the  tops  of  near-by  trees. 
Then,  squinting  at  the  vernier,  I  read  aloud  the 


angle  to  an  imaginary  quartermaster:  "Thirty- 
five,  forty-one,  fifteen— get  that  down  right, 
boy;  we're  approaching  Atlantis,  and  I  want  no 
errors  in  my  calculations." 

This,  I  promise  myself,  is  a  foretaste  of  the 
fufre.  For  although  the  course  of  my  life  is  not 
laid  to  the  water's  edge,  I  know  that  some  day  the 
sea  will  call  so  irresistibly  that  the  sextant  and  I 
shall  be  :hipmates  once  again. 

AS  I  THINK  BACK  upon  it,  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  setting  for  all  our  gymnastics,  physical 
OF  TREES  or  menta''  those  trees  in  the  plea- 
■fXD  sant  green  yard  of  our  childhood. 

TIIIXGS  I  hey  served  as  inspiring  sugges- 
tive pegs  upon  which  one  could 
hang  the  most  fragile,  illusory  imaginings  and 
have  them  blossom  into  reality;  and  so  merged 
did  game  and  tree  become,  that  I  cannot  now 
think  of  one  without  the  other. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  there  was  no  histrionic 
import — merely  acrobatics  as  such.  The  com- 
fortable horse  chestnuts  in  the  corner  of  the  lawn 
giving  on  the  street  were  used  simply  for  climbing 
and  chinning  purposes,  though  there  was  a  game 
connected  with  them  which  was  perhaps  too 
shameless  to  be  diyulged.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons and  other  conspicuous  seasons  we  used  to 
hang  from  its  lowest  branch  by  hands  and  knees, 
in  a  row  of  strange,  ape-like  bunches,  looking; 
blandly  through  our  inverted  legs  at  the  village 
passers-by,  already  thoroughly  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  little  girls  in  bloomers.  We  could,  it 
seems,  keep  up  for  an  incredible  length  oF 
time  this  disconcerting  game,  which  we  called 
by'  the  innocent  enough  name  of  "picture 
frames." 

It  was  the  slim  young  border  elms  that  sug- 
gested the  fireman's  game,  which  consisted  of 
sleeping  stertorously  in  the  branches  of  an  ad- 
jacent apple  tree  until  the  fire  alarm  (an  old 
alarm  clock)  sounded,  at  which  moment  one  took 
a  terrifying  leap  from  apple  to  elm,  slid  down  the 
slender  trunk  with  firemanly  shrieks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  away  to  the  alleged  fire.  I  hope  the 
shiny  brass  pole  which  we  slid  down  in  imagina- 
tion is  l~ss  hard  on  clothes  and  hands  than  our 
pole  was  in  reahtv! 

Then  for  a  time  the  legal  fit  was  on  us,  and  we 
went  about  "deeding"  trees  to  each  other.  Deed- 
ing proved  a  game  of  permanence  and  charm,  and 
was  entered  into  with  some  elaboration,  for  wTe 
carried  round  with  us  wallets  full  of  valuable 
documents  reading  in  this  wise,  "I  Joan  deed 
the  Green  Gager  Plumm  Tree  to  Jemima  for  the 
four  nubbly  Pear  Trees  next  the  tennis  court, 
etc." 

But  perhaps  the  nicest  game  we  played  in  The 
Cloisters,  a  long  row  of  pine  trees  that  marked 
our  western  boundary.  From  them  the  land 
sloped  away  down  to  the  little  village  which  we 
overlooked.  We  used  to  walk  under  their  broad 
branches,  upon  the  pine  needles,  with  stately 
step  and  slow,  telling  imaginary  beads,  and  glanc- 
ing devoutly  up  to  heaven  from  imaginary  brevi- 
aries. \  ery  fat  and  funny  we  must  have  looked 
as  we  paced  up  and  down  the  long,  shady  aisle, 
but  we  felt  very  solemn.    And  when  the  black. 

arches  of  the  pines  stood  out  against  the 
red  evening  sky.  one  was  apt  to  stand  in 
meditation,  leaning  against  a  pillar  and 
gazing  upon  the  little  village  at  one's, 
feet.  And  one  felt  very,  very  far  away 
from  the  world  and  worldly  things. 
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PLAY  your  own  game.  Francis,"  said  a  voice 
in  my  ear,one  rainy  morning  in  the  summer 
of  191 3,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  tee  up 
my  ball  at  the  first  hole  at  the  Hrookline 
Country  Club,  for  what  was  to  be  a  play-off  for  the 
United  States  Open  Golf  Championship  between 
Harry  Vardon  and  Ted  Ray,  those  two  renowned 
British  champions,  and  myself.  The  advice  came 
from  none  other  than  little  Johnny  McDermott, 
twice  American  Open  Champion,  and  for  some 
reason  I  seized  upon  it  as  my  one  chance  of  victory. 
Until  that  moment,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  had  no 
more  confidence  in  my  ability  to  win  than  had 
about  even-  one  else  in  the  golf  world,  who  saw  in 
me.  at  best,  but  a  forlorn  American  hope. 

Somehow  I  recognized  that  Johnny  McDer- 
mott's  words  of  advice  summed  up  the  whole 
situation.  From  somewhere  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  there  came  the  thought  that  I  had  made 
some  fine  medal  rounds  over  these  same  links. 
"Why  not  play  like  that  to-day,"  I  asked  myself, 
"when  the  biggest  moment  of  my  golfing  days 
faces  me?  "  Then  it  was  that  I  made  my  resolve. 
From  that  instant  I  dedicated  my  whole  being 
to  the  task  before  me.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned 
my  entire  object  would  be  to  play  my  own  game 
and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  pledged  myself 
to  the  one  idea  of  concentration  upon  my  own 
affairs.  Ray,  \  ardon.  and  the  gallery — three 
disturbing  factors  of  my  dreams  since  the  previ- 
ous afternoon — were  dismissed  from  my  mind. 
Time  after  time  I  heard  the  crackling  noise  that 
arose  as  their  clubs  swept  long  shots  down  the 
soggy  fairways,  again  and  again  I  heard  the  ap- 
plause that  greeted  some  remarkable  recovery 
to  various  greens,  but  through  that  whole  long 
day  of  drizzle  and  golf  I  never  so  much  as  gave 
these  two  redoubtable  opponents  a  thought.  I 
was  playing  my  game.  Rarely  did  I  see  either 
play  a  stroke;  rarely  did  I  see  the  flight  cf  a  ball 
they  played  or  note  the  lie  of  their  various  shots. 
I  was  wholly  absorbed  in  my  own  affairs.  Once 
my  ball  was  played,  my  mind  was  given  over 
entirely  to  my  next  shot.  What  club  would  I 
use?  What  is  the  distance?  What  club  has 
consistently  given  me  that  distance  in  the  past? 
These  were  questions  uppermost  in  my  mind  as 
I  moved  from  tee  to  lie  and  on  around  the  course. 
Perhaps  my  opponents  made  remarkable  pitches 
to  greens;  no  doubt  there  were  times  when  no 
more  brilliant  shots  had  been  seen  than  these 
two  stars  of  the  English  golfing  world  executed 
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that  day.  But  if  I  sensed  what  had  been  clone 
I  never  once  let  it  affect  my  game  in  the  least 
respect.  I  knew  what  rny  limits  were  with  each 
club  in  mv  bag.  I  never  let  myself  be  lured  into 
attempting  to  match  either  one  of  these  super- 
linksmen,  stroke  for  stroke,  no  matter  how  mirac- 
ulous might  be  their  play.  I  just  stuck  to  what 
I  knew  1  could  do  and  to  the  doing  of  it  to  the 
very  best  of  my  ability.  And  in  the  end  I  was 
supposed  to  have  upset  all  the  advance  dope  that 
had  ever  been  written  or  said  about  that  match. 
Johnny  McDermott's  advice  was  right! 

T  ET  me  tell  you  right  now,  Mr.  Average  Golfer, 
that  little  Johnny  McDermott  not  only 
gave  me  the  right  tip  as  I  started  on  that  round 
with  Vardon  and  Ray,  but  his  words  summarize 
the  story  of  success  in  golf.  "  Play  your  own 
game!"  No  maxim  of  golf  is  better  for  linksmen 
to  follow,  whether  they  seek  high  titles  or  merely 
the  satisfaction  of  playing  to  the  best  of  their 
abilitv.  But  follow  that  advice  and  the  pleasure 
you  now  find  on  many  a  gentle  fairway  will  be 
augmented  a  hundred  fold,  and  golf  will  bring  to 
you  a  reward  in  satisfaction  such  as  it  has  never 
been  your  experience  previously  to  enjoy  on  the 
links. 

Nothing  strikes  a  golfer  more  forcibly,  as  he 
plays  season  after  season,  than  the  failure  of  the 
average  player,  who  knows  how  to  play  the 
strokes,  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  game  it- 
self. Time  and  again  one  shoots  a  round  or  two 
with  men  who  know  the  use  of  the  various  clubs 
remarkably  well,  only  to  discover  that  they  fail 
to  apply  this  knowledge  to  their  play.  Unfortu- 
nately this  type  of  golfer  believes  that  he  has 
mastered  the  game.  He  has  occasional  good 
rounds  but,  on  the  whole,  his  game  suffers  from 
that  somewhat  common  ailment  of  being  "off." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  has  not  arrived  in  golf 
until  he  begins  playing  consistently.  That  links- 
man  who  rolls  a  79  once  in  a  while  and  immedi- 
ately establishes  this  figure  in  his  own  mind  as 
"mv  game" — although  his  average  round  totals 
somewhere  in  the  90' s — is  not  applying  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  game  to  actual  play. 

A  S  AN  example  of  what  I  am  driving  at,  let 
me  cite  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine.    He  has 
golfed  some  three  years  or  more.    His  instruction 
has  been  all  that  one  could  ask  and  in  so  far  as  the 
actual  execution  of  shots  is  concerned  he  is  a 
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remarkable  performer,  but  he  continually  falls 
down  on  various  holes.  I  think  I  understand 
the  reason.  W  hat's  more,  I  believe  the  cause  is 
common  among  players.  And  I  know  the  cure; 
it  is  simple,  in  one  respect,  while  most  difficult 
in  another.    Let  us  first  to  the  trouble. 

Invariably  my  friend  comes  to  grief  on  a  few 
holes,  and  it  seems  that  the  holes  which  cause  him 
the  most  trouble  are  those  where  he  asks  me,  when 
I  happen  to  be  his  opponent,  "Francis,  what  club 
are  you  going  to  use?" 

This  query  always  comes  when  our  lies  are 
somewhat  alike,  generally  when  within  approach- 
ing distance  of  a  green.  It  is  not  the  question 
itself  which  causes  the  trouble — it  is  the  action 
resulting  from  it.  For  when  I  select  a  mashie 
he  uses  one,  or  if  I  pick  out  my  midiron  he  follows 
suit.  Now  he  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that 
he  invariably  falls  short  or  plays  beyond  the 
mark  when  imitating  me  in  the  choice  of  clubs. 
Let  me  explain  the  cause. 

Everyone  will  agree  with  the  statement  that  no 
two  men  are  constituted  alike.  Should  you  be  a 
successful  swimmer,  or  whist  player,  or  writer, 
that  is  not  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  be, 
although  I  mav  have  ambitions  along  any  one  of 
those  lines.  There  are  differences  in  humans 
which  all  must  recognize.  No  better  sport  par- 
allel can  be  cited  to  illustrate  this  point  than  the 
batting  of  Babe  Ruth  and  Ty  Cobb.  Both  are 
famed  sluggers  in  baseball  circles.  But  Ruth, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  never  attempted  to  follow 
the  principle  that  Cobb  has  been  so  successful' 
with.  Had  he  tried  this  I  am  quite  sure  he  would 
not  hold  the  present  home  run  record.  Each 
reached  the  high  position  he  now  holds  by  playing 
in  his  own  way.  Imitation  plays  no  part  in  their 
respective  feats. 

So  goes  the  game  of  golf.  Each  player  is  bound 
to  get  different  distances  with  the  same  club, 
whether  it  be  driver  or  brassie,  midiron  or  mashie. 
Strength,  build,  style,  timing,  form,  and  many 
another  characteristic  are  the  causes.  It  is  our 
failure  to  recognize  this  law  of  nature  that  leads 
to  so  many  traps  and  hazards  in  golf — and  in 
everything  else,  for  that  matter.  Instead,  we 
unfoitunately  let  our  pride  control  our  actions. 
Thus,  we  invariably  feel  that  because  so-and-so 
can  play  a  certain  shot  a  certain  distance,  nothing 
is  easier.  We  attempt  to  duplicate  his  effort. 
Most  unfortunate  of  all  contributions  to  one's 
downfall  in  golf  is  that  we  too  often  succeed  in 
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this  very  thing.  \\  hat  could  be  a  better  proof 
that  we  are  right? 

D  ETURNING  again  to  the  example  of  mv 
friend  and  his  golf  troubles:  let  us  assume 
that  he  and  I  are  150  yards  from  a  green  and  that 
he  asks  me,  *'\\  hich  club  are  you  going  to  use?" 
I  tell  him  my  mashie  and.  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we'll  grant  that  I  drop  my  ball  on  the 
green.  My  friend  is  impressed.  He  feels  that 
he  can  do  likewise.  Out  comes  his  mashie  and 
he  swings  it  into  the  ball.  But  behold — his  shot 
falls  short! 

The  reason  is  quite  simple.  I  have  plaved 
with  him  and  with  others  suffering  from  the  same 
fatal  malady  quite  enough  to  know  his  limits.  In 
his  case  I  have  noticed  a  point  in  particular  about 
his  game.  He  is  consistentlv  good  for  100  yards 
with  his  mashie.  Forcing  the  ball  the  extra  fiftv 
yards  is  a  shot  that  he  rarely  gets  off.  It  is 
not  in  his  bag.  But  tell  him  that,  I  would  not 
for  worlds.  I  prize  his  friendship  too  highly 
to  intimate  that  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  pitch  a  golf  ball  as  far  as  I  do. 

Thus,  when  his  ball  falls  short,  he  wonders  why 
this  is  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  approach  shot 
of  150  yards  by  him  should  be  plaved  with  a 
midiron.  From  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
either  forgets  this  fact  in  the  stress  of  a  game  or 
that  he  overlooks  it  in  his  quite  natural  desire  to 
match  me  stroke  for  stroke.  Not  only  is  it 
playing  against  nature,  but  it  also  causes  the 
player  an  unnecessary  amount  of  worry  to  follow 
such  a  scheme.  In  golf  one  needs  to  play  his 
own  game  and  concentrate  upon  it  altogether. 

To  correct  this  fault  of  my  friend,  so  common  in 
golf,  would  need  nothingmorethan  forhimto  know 
and  play  his  own  game.  All  golfers  should  set 
about  learning  their  own  game  as  early  as  possible. 
Get  down  by  heart  just  what  distances  you  can 
consistently  cover  with  the  various  clubs  in  your 
bag — driver,  brassie.  midiron,  cleek,  sammv  iron, 
mashie-niblick,  and  mashie.  Once  that  is  settled, 
go  forth  and  apply  the  proper  club  to  the  shot  to 
be  played.  And  stick  to  this  system.  Don't, 
under  any  consideration,  permit  the  play  of  vour 
opponent  to  influence  you  in  your  choice  of  clubs. 
If  you  know  that  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reaching  a  200-yard  hole  with  your  driver  do  not 
set  it  aside  for  some  other  club  that  an  opponent 
reaches  such  a  green  with,  no  matter  how  simple 
he  may  make  such  a  shot  appear  to  you.  True, 
you  may  occasionally  succeed  if  you  let  such 
performances  lure  you  into  attempting  to  dupli- 
cate them,  but  in  the  long  run  your  scores  will 
prove  that  this  is  poor  policy.  Stick  to  a  proven 
plan.    It  gets  you  home  in  the  fewest  strokes. 

I  'HE  matter  of  judging  distances  is  one  reason 
why  golfers  get  into  the  habit  of  imitating 
the  game  of  their  opponent — if  the  latter  is  a 
successful  one.  This  is  especially  true  when  one 
plays  on  links  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.  We 
all  agree  that  distances  are  most  deceptive  on 
water.  Experienced  golfers  know  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  different  links.  \  arious  lights 
and  shadows,  atmospheric  conditions,  rolling 
fairways,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  factors 


w  irj  ga\  e  vjuimet  tne  timely  advice  flay  your  own  game  . 
which  the  latter  has  followed  ever  since,  with  splendid  results 


make  it  all  but  impossible  for  one  blessed  with 
perfect  eyesight  to  approximate  yardage  on 
strange  courses.  At  best  the  sense  of  sight  is 
deceptive.  One  may  not  rely  on  it  in  judging 
the  length  of  a  shot  or  of  a  hole  with  any  more 
certainty  of  being  right  then  may  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  firing  of  a  big  gun  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  latter  must  resort  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty— the  mechanical  range-finder.  Golf  hap- 
pens to  be  blessed  with  a  more  simple  device  in 
the  shape  of  a  score  card  (not  to  mention  the 
sand  box — should  you  forget  to  bring  the  card 
with  its  painted  numbers),  giving  the  distance 
from  each  tee  to  each  hole. 

A  failure  to  note  these  measurements  or  to 
sense  the  fact  that  they  are  of  inestimable  aid  on 
a  golf  course  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  slip 
twixt  the  cup  and  the  tee.  Thousands  of  golfers 
who  know  the  limits  of  their  game  fall  down  be- 
cause they  trust  to  their  sight  in  estimating  dis- 
tances. Or  they  stumble  into  the  fatal  error  of 
watching  their  opponents  to  get  a  tip  on  what 
club  to  use. 

Know  your  distance  with  each  club  on  your 
home  course.  One  who  has  played  but  a  limited 
number  of  rounds  over  his  local  golf  links  soon 
learns  the  best  way  of  playing  each  hole.  If  he 
couples  this  knowledge  with  that  of  the  distances 
he  can  consistently  make  with  each  club,  his 
ventures  over  strange  fairways  need  not  cause 
the  upsets  and  alarms  which  they  actually  do. 

JET  us  suppose  that  you  are  starting  out  to  play 
'  a  new  course.     How  is  it  best  accomplished  ? 
\our  card  shows  you  that  the  first  hole  is  350 


yards  long.  Your  game  informs  you  that  your 
drive  usually  carries  about  210  yards.  Your 
tee  shot  is  about  on  an  average,  so  you  find  your 
ball  approximately  210  yards  from  the  first  tee. 
Now  ccmes  the  shot  which  trips  so  many  golfers. 
"How  far  is  it  to  the  green?  What  club  shall  I 
use?"  are  necessary  questions.  There  is  no 
need  for  guess  work  or  advice  from  anv  one  for  you 
to  answer  either  query.  The  preferable  system  is 
to  play  your  own  game. 

This  particular  hole — as  your  card  states — is 
350  yards  long.  You  have  driven  about  210 
yards  of  that  distance.  Therefore,  you  must  be 
some  140  yards  from  the  green.  That  disposes 
of  the  matter  of  distance  to  an  exactness  that 
permits  of  no  argument.  What  club  to  use? 
I  hat  is  the  burning  question.  I  leave  it  to  golfers 
all  how  best  to  answer  that  question.  There  are 
two  choices.  If  you  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  drive  farther  than  your  opponent  you  may 
closely  watch  him  and  take  a  tip  from  what  stick 
he  selects.  Suppose  he  uses  a  mashie  and  reaches 
the  green.  That  seems  the  clinching  argument  to 
do  the  same  thing.  If  you  follow  suit,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  your  mashie  is  good  only  for 
an  average  of  100  yards,  you  must  admit  that 
you  are  a  lucky  player  if  you  get  home.  Is  it  not 
better  to  resort  to  that  club  w  ith  which  you  con- 
sistently get  a  distance  of  1 40  yards  ?  Experience 
says  so. 

T  COL  FLE  this  simple  plan  of  play  with  an- 
other whenever  I  go  forth  on  strange  courses. 
I  find  the  combination  of  inestimable  aid.  It 
results  in  making  one  feel  right  at  home,  imme- 
diately. This  mode  of  operation  is  to  carry  with 
me  in  my  memory7  bag  a  mental  picture  of  every 
hole  I  am  most  familiar  with — those  of  my  own 
club — together  with  the  length  of  each  one. 
Naturally,  many  rounds  over  that  course  have 
taught  me,  as  it  will  any  one,  how  I  may  best 
play  each  of  those  holes  in  the  fewest  strokes. 
Nearly  every  hole  that  a  golfer  encounters  on  a 
strange  course  has  a  parallel  on  his  most  familiar 
links.  1  he  latter  is  the  one  you  know  best  how 
to  negotiate  in  the  fewest  strokes.  Let  us  assume 
that  I  am  playing  in  Seattle  and  I  come  to  a  hole 
of  165  yards.  I  here  is  one  at  my  own  club,  I 
know,  that  measures  160  yards.  It  is  nothing 
to  my  credit  to  remember  that  my  mashie  doesn't 
quite  get  me  home  on  this  hole  back  home,  and 
that  my  midiron  does.  Do  you  not  grant  that 
it  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  use  my  mashie  here, 
even  should  my  opponent  play  his  ball  dead  to 
the  pin  with  this  club?  That  is  not  my  affair — 
his  shots.  I  will  use  my  midiron,  because  in  the 
long  run  it  best  gets  that  distance  for  me.  The 
game  of  golf  is  never  a  mere  matching  of  strokes; 
the  latter  just  happens  to  be  the  method  of 
scoring. 

After  all,  little  Johnny  McDermott  best 
summed  up  golf  by  advising  his  fellow  coun- 
tryman to  "Play  your  own  game!"  That 
maxim  has  to  be  followed  by  all  who  wish  to 
play  consistently  and  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, which  is  really  the  only  way  to  get  the 
most  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  out  of  your 
game. 
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A  big  gallery  following  the  final  round.  Ouimet  pays  no  attention  to  anything — be  it  gallery  or  opponents— but  his  own  game 
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A  small  pocket  atomizer  is  often  used  to  apply 
oil  to  the  fly  to  increase  its  floating  quality 


IT  WAS  August,  and  the 
fag-end  of  the  trout 
season.  In  the  valley 
road  the  dust  lay  inches 
deep,  muffling  the  horses' 
hoofs,  graying  the  banks  of 
ragweed  and  spired  mulleins. 
A  lifeless,  parching  wind 
puffed  across  fields  scorched 
and  sapless,  shriveled  by 
weeks  of  drought.  All  nature 
breathed  short  save  the 
aspen  leaves  shimmering 
endlessly  in  the  sun.  1  he 
streams  dwindled  crystal 
clear  among  hot,  dry  bould- 
ers. 

"Ye  didn't  come  up  to 
fish,  did  ye?"  queried  the 
Man  at  the  Cobbled  Inn 
pityingly,  out  of  his  shirt- 
sleeved  search  for  comfort. 
"  'Cause  if  ye  did,  ye  picked 
an  all-fired  poor  time.  We 
ain't  had  no  rain  since  July, 
an'  the  trout's  plumb  boiled 
out — they  ain't  been  even 
tryin'  to  ketch  none  fer 
weeks.  But  ye  oughter 
been  here  las'  May;  gosh 
a'mighty,  what  wallopin' 
big  messes  they  was  bringin' 
in  then!" 

The  Fullback  and  1  lis- 
tened meekly.  We  ad- 
mitted to  the  Man  that  we  were  fools;  that  it  was 
several  degrees  warmer  than  the  Ultimate  Hinges; 
that  if  any  trout  did  happen  to  be  left  alive  in  the 
River  That  Shall  Be  Nameless  they  were  un- 
doubtedly emaciated,  flabby,  and  probably  sun- 
struck,  if  not  actually  crazy  with  the  heat.  We 
admitted  all  these  things,  humbly  but  with  cer- 
tain unspoken  reservations,  for  we  knew  of  old 
the  live-here  type  of  fisherman.  And  then,  just 
because  we  were  such  gol-durn  fool  city  fellers, 
we  allowed  as  how  we'd  try  'em  a  whirl  anyway, 
'long  as  we  was  there. 

VIT'E  DID.  Out  of  pitifully  shrunken  pools, 
*  ™  from  mere  tricklets  of  water  through  bone- 
dry  pastures,  alike  in  the  glare  of  the  open  mea- 
dows and  the  gloom  of  hemlock-shaded  ravines, 
we  took  such  a  string  of  speckled  trout  as  only  the 
Berkshire  Hills  can  yield.  None  under  nine 
inches  did  we  keep,  and  when,  returning  after 
dark,  we  finally  persuaded  the  Man  at  the  Inn  to 
bring  forth  his  largest  platter,  the  last  one  out  of 
our  creels  slithered  down  from  the  top  of  the  pile 
and  had  to  be  put  back  twice  before  he'd  stay. 
And  that's  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  so-help- 
me  Izaak  Walton. 

I  know  you  don't  believe  it.  Neither  did  Mine 
Host,  at  first — he  doubted  even  the  evidence  of 
his  own  eyes.    But  there  were  we,  and  there  was 


The  dry  fly  is  just  as  tempting  in  the  lakes  of  northern  Canada  as  it  is  farther  south 


he,  and  there  was  the  platter  of  trout.  After 
awhile  he  asked  weakly  how  we  did  it,  and  we — 
well,  we  just  said  that  we  did  it  with  flies;  cas- 
ually, you  know,  as  though  there  really  wasn't 
any  trick  about  it  at  all. 

And  for  a  matter  of  fact,  there  wasn't.  We  are 
no  trout  wizards,  the  Fullback  and  I.  We  pro- 
fess to  no  weird  casting  skill,  no  supernatural 
knowledge  of  fish  habits  or  streamside  entomol- 
ogy; we  stoop  neither  to  seine  nor  snare,  lime  nor 
midnight  dynamite.  We  are  simply  two  wild- 
eyed,  fanatical,  dry-fly  maniacs — no  more,  no  less. 

Yes,  that's  the  answer:  the  dry  fly-  And  at 
the  risk  of  boring  you,  Old-Timer,  who  already 
know  "the  rules  an'  meanin'  o'  the  game,"  I'm 
going  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  theory  and 
general  philosophy  of  this  super-lure  for  trout. 

'TTIF  dry  fly  is  supposed  to  imitate  more  or  less 
■■■  closely  an  actual  edible  insect  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  To  this  end  it  is  made 
with  bushier  legs  and  wings  than  the  so-called 
"wet"  or  ordinary  fly,  and  its  buoyancy  is  further 
increased  by  the  occasional  application  of  volatile 
oil  to  its  feathers  and  body.  When  properly 
cast  it  will  remain  dry  on  the  surface  of  even 
decidedly  rough  and  broken  water. 

Among  American  trout  fishermen  there  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  widespread  impression  that  dry-fly 
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A  short  cast  is  always  best — as  short  as  you 
can  make  it  without  frightening  the  fish 


work  calls  for  particular 
skill,  much  highly  special- 
ized tackle,  an  appalling 
assortment  of  flies,  and 
smooth,  gently  flowing  wa- 
ter on  which  to  cast  them. 
Gentlemen,  I  object.  You 
can  have  all  these  things  if 
you  want  them — they  won't 
do  any  harm.  But  they're 
seldom  necessary. 

This  is  rank  heresy,  I 
know,  and  if  a  purist  mem- 
ber of  either  the  colorist  or 
formist  school  of  dry-fly  col- 
lectors chances  to  see  it  he'll 
undoubtedly  put  me  down 
as  a  silly  ass  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  faith.  All  right,  I 
won't  argue  the  point  —  I 
don't  have  time  to,  after  the 
season  opens.  But  you  can't 
expect  to  catch  many  trout 
if  you  spend  all  day  hunting 
through  box  after  box  of 
dry  flies  trying  to  find  one 
with  the  identical  reach  and 
chest  expansion  of  the  real 
bug  which  alighted  in  your 
pipe-bowl  at  9:47  A.  M.,  or 
with  the  same  shade  of  pink 
toe  nails  that  adorned  the 
hind  feet  of  the  immature 
female  Coleoptera  you  saw 
on  the  bridge  rail  day  before 
yesterday.  It  is  more  to  the  point,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  circumstances,  to  put  on  a  fly  of  merely 
reasonable  size,  color,  and  shape,  and  keep  it 
working. 

A  NOTHER  popular  misconception  of  dry-fly 
fishing  on  American  streams  is  that  it  is 
successful  only  when  living  insects  are  in  evidence 
on  which  the  trout  are  feeding.  1  he  best  sport, 
perhaps,  may  be  under  such  conditions;  but  for 
day  after  day  in  the  Catskills  last  June  we  saw 
practically  no  insects  on  the  water,  and  yet  we 
took  all  the  trout  any  reasonable  man  could  desire. 
We  settled  down  finally  to  three  flies — No.  12 
Royal  Coachman,  No.  12  Catskill,  and  No.  8 
Queen-of-the-Water    for   late   evening  fishing. 

They  did  the  trick  consistently  enough  for  us. 

Subsequently,  after  fishing  a  variety  of  other 
streams  through  southern  New  England  and 
New  York,  and  finding  that  these  same  patterns 
held  good,  we  did  a  little  experimenting. 

In  the  slate  bottom  of  an  ordinary  fifteen-inch 
aquarium  we  cut  a  hole — a  neat,  geometrical  hole 
three  inches  by  four — with  a  drill,  a  hacksaw,  and 
much  manual  labor.  A  plate  of  clear  glass  hav- 
ing been  cemented  over  the  opening  with  white 
lead,  we  perched  the  aquarium  atop  two  chairs, 
filled  it  with  water,  and  while  one  of  us  dropped 
multitudinous  dry  flies  on  the  surface,  the  other 
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played  trout  and  through  the  observation  window- 
in  the  bottom  sought  to  determine  which  ones 
he  would  most  desire  to  eat.  and  why.  The  chief 
conclusions  that  we  reached  shall  be  set  down  in 
a  moment,  but  first  let  me  warn  you  that  they 
are  based  upon  the  following  as  vet  unproved 
assumptions:  that  the  human  eve  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  receives  the  same  impressions  from 
given  colors,  sizes,  and  forms  as  does  that  of 
a  fish;  that  its  vision  is  neither  more  nor  less 
acute  than  a  trout's  under  the  same  conditions; 
and  that  our  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  natural 
stream  lighting  effects,  both  directly  from  the 
sky  a™d  by  refraction,  were  reasonablv  successful. 
Granted  these  various  points,  here  is  what  we 
found  with  reference  to  the  drv  fly. 

First,  the  presence  of  clear  water  as  an  inter- 
vening medium  effects  practically  no  change  in 
the  colors  of  a  fly,  except  that  it  slightly  dulls  their 
fine  distinctions  ot  shade.  Red  remains  red, 
yellow  continues  to  be  yellow,  green  appears 
green,  etc.  Viewed  thus,  a  fly  looks  as  it  would 
when  seen  through  the  air  alone  against  a  corres- 
ponding  back- 
ground. 

Second. the  back- 
ground has  a  most 
marked  effect  upon 
the  color  impres- 
sion made  by  any 
given  fly.  Viewed 
against  direct  light 
from  the  sky,  only 
the  strongest  and 
most  contrasting 
colors  show  any 
material  differ- 
ences. Light  and 
dark  yellow  appear 
identical,  for  ex- 
ample, and  are 
scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from 
pale  green  or  light 
brown.  White, 
especially  when  in 
the  wings  of  a  fly. 
is  decidedly  dis- 
tinctive, and  one 
instantly  detects 
the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  any 
of  the  browns  or 
more  solid  colors. 

Third,  water 
does  not  alter  the 
form  of  a  fly.  It 
neither  distorts, 
magnifies,  nor  re- 
duces. 

Fourth,  a  fly — 
any  fly — floating 
dry  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  looks  infinitely  more  alive,  palatable, 
and  wholly  enticing  than  that  same  fly  even 
slightly  submerged.  Here,  I  suspect,  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  dry  fly  over  its 
wet  brother;  and  that  my  suspicion  is  well  founded 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when  in  actual  fish- 
ing your  fly  "drowns,"  your  chances  of  raising  a 
trout  with  it  are  reduced  probably  75  per  cent. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this5 
W  ell,  in  the  light  of  our  stream  experience  and 
of  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  Fullback  and  I 
expect  to  rely  on  the  same  old  Royal  Coachman. 
Catskill,  and  Queen-of-the-Water  combination 
for  the  bulk  of  our  fishing  this  season.  Of  course, 
we  11  have  other  patterns — several  gross  apiece; 
that's  part  of  the  game.  Buy  every  dry  fly  you 
see,  winter  or  summer,  spring  or  fall,  and  carry 
'em  all  with  you  even-  time  you  go  fishing.  It's 
one  of  the  glorious  privileges  of  a  dry-fly  fan  like 
myself  to  write  vehemently  about  how  few  differ- 
ent flies  are  needed,  and  then  load  about  a  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  into  the  pockets  of  his  own 
fishing  coat  a  month  before  the  season  opens. 
You  see,  it's  nice  to  know  you  own  them;  and 
besides,  there's  no  telling  when  you  might  be 
tempted  to  try  something  besides  your  two  or 
three  particular  favorites. 

Let's  go  back  now  to  the  beginning  of  this 
entomological    dissertation,  and    take   up  the 
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other  necessary  items  of  equipment.  We  can 
depose  of  them  in  a  few  paragraphs.  1  think, 
and  then  move  on  to  how  the  whole  outfit  should 
be  used  on  the  stream. 

First,  the  rod.  It  must  be  a  good  one.  quick 
and  snappy  >n  action,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  later.  Last  season  I  sunk  a  voting  for- 
tune in  a  split-bamboo,  eight  and  a  half  feet  long 
and  tour  ounces  in  weight.  It's  a  superb  little 
rod.  though  many  a  good  dry-fly  man  would  pre- 
fer one  nine  feet  long  and  weighing  five  or  five 
and  a  quarter  ounces.  For  reallv  heavy  large- 
stream  work,  where  long  casts  are  the  rule.  The 
regular  nine-foot  tournament  rod  is  an  excellent 
tool. 

Only  one  kind  of  line  will  do— a  highest  quality, 
flexible  enamel  one.  double  tapered  and  properly 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  rod.  Thirty 
yards  of  it  will  be  ample. 

As  for  leaders,  they  should  be  as  light  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety  in  hooking  and  playing  a  fish. 
1  hey.  too.  should  be  tapered,  and  they  are  satis- 
factory only  when  made  of  the  best  gut.  For 


Many  a  good  trout  can  be  picked  up  among  the  boulders  if  a  dry  fly  is  used 


large  waters,  they  can  be  seven  or  seven  and  a 
halt  feet  long,  but  on  small  streams  five  feet  will 
be  easier  to  handle  and  just  as  effective,  I  think, 
provided  the  line  itself  tapers  off  properly.  The 
leaders  need  no  loops  except  the  one  for  attaching 
the  line,  as  only  a  single  fly  is  used  and  that  is 
knotted  directly  to  the  end.  Practically  all  dry 
flies  are  tied  on  eyed  hooks,  without  integral 
snells. 

These,  then,  are  the  essentials.  The  list  of 
accessories  offers  wider  latitude,  so  long  as  it 
contains  a  small  pocket  atomizer,  or  a  bottle 
and  brush,  for  oiling  the  fly;  deer  fat  for  rubbing 
on  the  line  to  help  keep  it  afloat;  and.  of  course, 
the  really  necessary  landing  net,  creel,  and  other 
items  which  are  just  as  important  to  the  wet-fly 
fisherman  as  to  the  dry. 

XTOW  that  I  have  reached  the  point  of  talking 
L^  about  the  actual  methods  of  handling  the 
dry  fly  on  the  stream,  I  remember  furtively  that 
whole  books  can  and  have  been  written  on  the 
subject.*  Some  of  them  are  excellent  books,  too, 
by  men  who  have  forgotten  more  about  the  game 
than  I  ever  knew.    It  seems  a  bit  absurd  to 


•Those  who  may  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
American  dry-Hv  tishing  than  can  be  included  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  will  find  "The  Dry-Kly  and  Kast  Water,"  by  George 
M.  L.  La  Branch  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York)  a  most  in- 
structive and  readable  book. 


tackle  the  job  in  a  couple  of  thousand  words,  but 
— well,  here  goes: 

Just  as,  according  to  Kipling,  "there  be  triple 
ways  to  take,"  so  are  there  three  directions  in 
which  to  cast  a  dry  fly:  upstream,  across,  and 
down  (bang!  goes  another  idol  of  the  convention- 
alists). Thev  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their 
excellence.    Let  me  explain. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  to  be  effective 
the  dry  fly  must  float  on  the  surface.  Now,  it's 
an  exceedingly  small  thing,  one  of  these  modern 
deceptions  of  silk,  feathers,  and  steel,  and  it  will 
sink  on  very  little  provocation.  A  sucking  eddy 
in  the  water,  a  slight  dragging  of  it  against  the 
current,  even  a  clumsy  "spatting"  cast  will  de- 
stroy its  buoyancy,  wet  it,  and  down  it  goes, 
ror  this  reason  it  must  be  so  cast  and  manipulated 
that  all  such  risks  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
and  so  that  the  fly  while  on  the  water  shall  appear 
and  act  as  much  like  a  real  insect  as  may  be. 

I  pstream  casting  offers  the  best  solution  of 
these  difficulties.  Granted  that  whatever  current 
there  may  be  is  moving  in  your  direction,  it  is 

obvious  that  your 
line  will  exert  the 
least  possible 
dragging  and 
"drowning"  in- 
fluence on  the  fly  if 
the  whole  thing 
can  float  along  at 
the  exact  speed  of 
the  current.  You. 
therefore,  being  at 
a  fixed  point,  may 
cast  upstream 
forty  feet  or  so  and 
have  the  fly  float 
all  the  way  down 
to  where  you  are 
standing,  you 
merely  taking  up 
the  slack  in  the  line 
as  the  lessening 
distance  creates  it. 
In  this  way  a  single 
cast  can  be  made 
tocover  a  consider- 
able space  of  fish- 
able  water,  at  any 
point  in  which  a 
trout  may  rise.  In 
a  short  time  it  will 
become  second  na- 
ture to  take  up  the 
slack  in  the  line  by 
drawing  it  through 
the  rod  guides  with 
the  left  hand  (as- 
suming that  you 
are  a  right-handed 
caster)  and  drop- 
ping it  in  the  wa- 
ter at  your  feet.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  tackle  must  be  in 
readiness  to  strike  a  rising  fish  at  any  time — the 
line  leading  virtually  straight  to  the  fly.  and  the 
rod  held  at  such  an  angle  that  its  power  to  set  the 
hook  can  be  brought  into  play  instantly. 

But  upstream  casting  is  not  always  possible, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  'cross  stream  work. 
Here  the  probabilities  of  drowning  the  fly  by 
hne-drag  are  greatly  increased  by  the  eddies, 
different  current  speeds,  etc.,  which  often  inter- 
vene between  you  and  the  fly.  A  long  float  is 
usually  out  of  the  question  except  in  rather  still 
pools,  but  by  picking  the  water  carefully  and  not 
casting  too  long  a  line,  you  can  raise  many  a 
fish  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  passed  by. 

The  third  method  of  casting — downstream — is 
the  least  satisfactory  of  all.  though  when  followed 
by  an  expert  it  is  sometimes  astonishingly  effec- 
tive. I  first  saw  it  practised  years  ago  on  the 
Esopus,  that  perennially  popular  and  productive 
trout  river  of  the  Catskills.  whose  waters  to-day 
fill  New  York  City's  great  Ashokan  Reservoir. 

He  was  a  slender  little  man,  an  indefatigable 
worker  but  averse  to  battling  against  the  power 
of  the  river's  strength  as  upstream  fishing  de- 
manded. So  day  after  day  he  would  start  at  the 
Cold  brook  bridge,  or  the  Yellow  House  a  half 
mile  above  (you  who  have  fished  the  lower  Esopus 
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will  recall  these  landmarks),  and  work  down  to- 
ward the  old  Boiceville  dam,  fishing  the  big  pools 
in  the  orthodox  upstream  fashion,  but  casting 
down  when  he  came  to  heavy  water.  It  was  a 
liberal  education  in  trout  lore  to  watch  him  pick 
his  way  through  a  rapid,  casting  only  twenty-five 
feet  or  so  of  line  from  the  tip  of  the  rod,  and 
pulling  each  cast  so  that  the  fly  alighted  with  a 
little  slack  and  could  float  for  a  yard  or  two  before 
the  drag  pulled  it  under.  A  slight  raising  of 
the  tip  just  at  the  end  of  each  cast  accomplished 
this,  and  was  the 
undoing  of  many  a 
good  trout  in  water 
so  turbulent  that 
an  old-school  dry- 
fly  man  would 
never  have  given  it 
a  second  thought. 


finally  netted  two  pools  below.  Time  and  again 
good  fish  will  be  raised  and  hooked  or  lost  within 
five  seconds  after  the  fly  touches  the  water. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  one's  hand  and  eye  grow 
keen,  that  the  absorbing  zest  and  uncertain  swift- 
ness of  the  sport  on  these  tumultuous  streams 
among  the  hills  win  it  a  place  close  to  one's  inner 
fishing  heart? 

And  yet — well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  lose  the 
memories  of  glorious  days  on  larger,  calmer  wa- 
ters, and  the  anticipation  of  other  similar  days 


the  channel. 


CO.  YOU  see. 


there  are  other 
wavs  of  casting 
than  those  laid 
down  by  the  old 
masters  of  the  art 
in  their  instruc- 
tions for  fishermen 
on  the  slow-flowing 
chalk  streams  of 
England.  One 
thing,  however, 
should  always  be 
borne  in  mind :  the 
flv  must  invariably 
be  under  control, 
and  the  line  suffi- 
ciently straight  so 
that  the  twitch  of 
the  rod  which  sets 
the  hook  in  a  rising 
fish  is  transmitted 
to  the  fly  itself 
with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste  of  time 
and  loss  of  motion. 
A  trout  does  not 
guzzle  a  dry  fly. 
I  he  instant  his 
mouth  closes  on  it 
he  realizes  that  it 

is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  eject  it  with  astounding 
quickness.  If  you  do  not  strike  him 
in  that  brief  moment  between  desire 
and  disgust  your  case  is  lost,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  you  will  not 
be  granted  a  retrial.  I  hereforeyour 
rod  must  be  quick  in  action,  respon- 
sive, and  powerful  enough  to  set  the 
line  in  motion. 

I  say  that  a  retrial  will  not  often  be 
allowed,  but  perhaps  this  is  mislead- 
ing. Once  in  July  I  was  fishing  an  ice- 
cold,  rushing  hill  stream  in  western 
Massachusetts,  and  to  a  Royal  Coach- 
man raised  and  carelessly  missed  a 
half-pound  brown  trout.  Another 
half-dozen  casts  of  the  same  fly  failed 
to  bring  him  up  again,  but  at  the 
next  one,  with  a  Catskill  (of  totally 
different  colors),  he  rose  like  a  shot 
and  was  hooked  solidly.  I  hroughout 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  on  many- 
subsequent  occasions,  similar  tactics 
proved  successful.  No  matter  what 
the  fly  may  be  which  induces  the 
original  rise,  a  change  to  one  of  mark- 
edly different  appearance  is  well 
worth  trying. 

Last  summer,  from  a  swirling  pot- 
hole three  feet  across  and  not  fifteen 
feet  away,  1  took  a  three-quarter- 
pound  brown  trout.  From  under  a 
boulder  at  the  brink  of  a  falls,  where 
the  only  way  to  make  the  fly  float  at 
all  in  the  rush  of  water  is  to  dangle  it 
straight  down  from  the  tip  of  the  rod 
while  you  cling  with  one  hand  to  a 
hemlock  root  across  a  cliff  s  face, 
came  a  fighting  half-pounder  that  hit 
the  Catskill  with  a  smash  and  was 


Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  dry  fly  should  be  cast  upstream  so  that  it  can  float  down  toward  you 


It  is  well,  every  now  and  then,  to  haul  in  your  line  and  give  your  dry  fly  a  coating  of  oil 


to  come.  Those  gold-green  June  afternoons  on 
the  Big  Pool  at  Coldbrook,  or  the  Sandbar  Pool 
below  the  rift — could  anything  be  finer? 

It  is  five  o'clock.  The  shadow  of  Tice  Ten 
Eyck  has  crept  out  across  the  stream  and  up  the 
broad  flank  of  Wittenberg  beyond.  The  sun 
still  glows  along  the  old  hill's  head  and  shoulders, 
but  an  evening  coolness  is  stealing  out  from  the 
western  bank.  The  breeze  has  died  and  the  air 
is  very  still.  I  wade  slowly,  cautiously  toward 
The  water  presses  my  waders  in 
against  my  thighs, 
TSE^j  coming  almost  to 
their  tops.  I  reach 
a  flat  rock  which 
offers  easy  foot- 
hold, and  begin 
casting.  On  a  1 1 
sides  is  good  water, 
slow-moving  and 
deep.  All  the  ease 
of  lake  fishing  is 
there,  all  the  more 
intimate  compan- 
ionship of  a 
stream.  The  fly 
darts  back  and 
forth,  settles  to 
the  water,  floats 
toward  me.  No 
result.  Again,  and 
still  no  responsive 
stirring  of  the  sur- 
face. Once  more, 
this  time  a  little 
nearer  that  last 
rise  forty  feet 
away,  just — ha! 
did  you  see  that? 
He  never  touched 
it,  though  —  I 
struck  too  soon. 
We'll  leave  him 
alone  for  a  while, 
to  forget  his  disap- 
pointment. But 
wasn't  it  a  pretty 
rise — clean  and 
fair  and  all  in 
plain  sight?  I  hat's 
the  way  with  the 
dry  fly;  it's  so  open  and  above- 
board. 

Minutes  pass.  Success  and  failure 
alternate  until  finally,  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom,  the  tiny  fly  is  changed 
for  a  larger  one  and  a  long  cast  to 
the  channel  at  the  head  of  the  pool 
brings  that  quick  answering  swirl, 
that  savage,  surging  rush  which  tell 
of  a  heavy  fish  cleanly  hooked.  And 
the  battle  fortunes  sway,  and  the 
stars  wink  out  in  the  darkening  sky, 
and  I  go  far  beyond  my  waders' 
depth  and  mind  it  not  at  all,  for 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  a  big 
brown  trout  slowly  weakening  and 
coming  nearer.  Carefully,  there,  with 
that  net — wait  till  he  rolls  a  little  on 
his  side — now!  , 

And  to-day,  as  I  look  up  from  my 
writing  to  note  whether  the  snow 
still  eddies  down  the  sky-ways  6f 
the  city's  dusk,  January  seems 
changed  to  June,  and  instead  of 
falling  flakes  I  see  a  myriad  Royal 
Coachmen,  white  wings  gaily  erect 
as  they  drift  over  multitudes  of 
trout  which  sail  majestically  toward 
them  out  of  lurking  water  shadows. 
They  float  jauntily,  those  fleets  of 
little  flies,  daintily  and  yet  fearlessly 
down  the  current;  but  of  a  sudden 
they  vanish  as  I  watch,  swamped 
in  swirling  circles  from  which  familiar 
tugging  thrills  come  to  my  hand 
through  the  taut  line  and  curving 
rod.  My  creel  grows  heavier  while 
the  hours  pass,  and  as  evening  nears 
the  thrushes  sing,  eerie,  haunting 
vespers  down  the  dim  aisles  of  the 
woods. 


The  Teion  Range,  m  Wyoming,  from  the  Snake  River.    The  Grand  Teton  in  the  centre  rises  7.000  feet  above  the  valley  5rnCT 

A  NIGHT  on  an  UNSCALED  MOUNTAIN  TEAK 

By  £E  ROT  JEFFERS,  A.C.;  F.R.G.S. 

Secretary  Bureau  -A luxiatcd  Mountaineering  Clubs  of  S\ortA  America 


AMONG  my  many  mountaineering  expen- 

i_\  ences  of  last  summer  in  the  Canadian 
^  Rockies  and  in  several  of  our  National 
Parks,  none  was  more  interesting  than 
a  brief  visit  to  the  Tetons  of  Wyoming.  My 
wife  and  I  entered  Yellowstone  Park  by  its 
scenic  eastern  approach  through  Shoshone  Can- 
on, climbing  through  tunnels  in  its  towering 
walls  of  gray  and  pink.  After  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  exquisitely  colored  Grand 
Canon  of  the  ^  ellowstone.  we  ascended  Mount 
Washburn  for  its  comprehensive  view  of  the 
park.  \  isiting  the  hot  springs  and  geysers,  we 
finally  left  Old  Faithful  for  the  hamlet  of  Moran 
on  Jackson  Lake,  seventy  miles  to  the  south. 

From  the  eastern  shore  of  Jackson  Lake  there 
is  a  glorious  view  of  the  rugged  Teton  Range 
rising  impressively  beyond  the  lake.  Directly 
opposite  is  Mount  Moran.  12.100  feet  in  height, 
with  precipitous  cliffs  majestically  encircling 
its  summit.  To  the  south  are  serrated  peaks 
guarding  Leigh  and  Jenny  Lakes,  with  the  Grand 
Teton,  13,747  feet,  looming  fantastic  and  unreal 
like  some  Himalayan  giant.  Seen  from  this 
point  the  glaciers  and  cathedral  spires  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  lead  upward  to  a  culminat- 
ing peak  which  grandly  dominates  them  all. 
Although  a  small  range  in  extent,  the  Tetons  are 
unique  among  American  mountains,  having 
many  unclimbed  summits  with  interesting  prob- 
lems that  await  the  mountaineer.  From  the  east 
they  rise  with  unusual  steepness  from  5,000  to 
7,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 

As  the  Grand  Teton  had  already  been  climbed. 
I  was  more  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
Mount  Moran.  which  was  said  to  be  unclimbable. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Albright,  Superintendent  of  Yellow- 
stone Park,  had  just  viewed  it  from  various  sides, 
everywhere  finding  sheer  cliffs.  In  August,  1917,  a 
considerable  parry  ascended  as  far  as  the  glacier  on 
its  eastern  face,  which  theynamed  Huntley  Glacier. 
It  was  then  reported  in  the  Scientific  American 
of  March  30,  191 S.  that  "The  summit  has  never 
been  attained  and  probably  never  will  be,  as  the 
last  3,000  feet  of  the  mountain  are  sheer  per- 
pendicular walls  of  rock."  Ben  Sheffield,  who  is 
the  local  authority  on  the  mountain,  told  us 
that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  hunting  sheep 
on  its  crags,  always  searching  for  a  route  to  the 
summit,  but  always  turned  back  by  unscalable 
cliffs.  He  recounted  a  thrilling  experience  in 
which  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mountain  could  be  ascended 
only  by  driving  staples  into  the  cliffs. 

These  reports  made  the  mountain  seem  all 
the  more  interesting,  and  we  left  Moran  at 
eight  o'clock  that  evening  for  the  nine-mile 


trip  across  Jackson  Lake.  Impressed  with  the 
warning  that  the  walls  near  the  glacier  could  not 
be  climbed,  we  decided  to  investigate  the  north- 
ern face,  and  we  landed  as  far  to  the  right  of  the 
central  mass  of  the  mountain  as  it  seemed  safe 
for  us  to  go  in  the  boat. 

That  night  we  lay  in  our  sleeping  bags  while 
the  moon  kept  watch  through  the  pines,  and  the 
silvery  clouds  sailed  over  the  lake.  We  were 
up  before  six  the  next  morning,  and  shouldering 
our  equipment,  we  started  up  the  slope  through  a 
thick  tangle  of  undergrowth  and  over  fallen 
timber.  \\  ith  uncertain  footing,  plentiful  mos- 
quitoes, and  a  very  hot  day,  it  was  a  tiresome 
distance  to  the  beginning  of  our  climb.  More  than 
1,500  feet  of  steep  slope  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs 
measurably  increased  the  weight  of  my  thirty- 
five  pound  pack.  Finding  the  route  imprac- 
ticable, we  decided  to  traverse  the  side  of  the 
mountain  toward  its  eastern  glacier.  Climbing 
in  and  out  of  ravines  and  over  precipitous  ridges, 
in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  elevation,  proved  very- 
costly  to  our  strength  and  time.  On  reaching  a 
giant  rock  overhanging  the  glacial  torrent,  we  left 
our  sleeping  bags,  taking  with  us  only  our  ruck- 
sacks and  my  ice-ax.  It  was  a  steep  ascent  of 
several  hundred  feet  along  the  ancient  pathway 
of  the  glacier  to  the  cave  in  its  snout.  \\  e 
entered  its  cooling  portal,  curtained  by  a  torrent 
of  icy  water,  and  continued  beneath  the  glacier 
for  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  Surrounded  by  solid 
ice,  from  the  entrance  archway  we  watched  the 
cloud  shadows  on  the  distant  lake.  Leaving  my 
wife  to  descend  to  our  sleeping  bags.  and.  if  neces- 
sary, to  await  my  return  until  morning.  I  cut  a  few 
steps  in  the  ice  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  glacier. 

It  was  after  1  P.  \i.  on  a  hot  day,  a  most  un- 
favorable time  for  a  serious  climb  on  any  glacial 
mountain,  for  the  sun  had  long  been  melting 
the  snow  on  the  heights.  Already  the  glacier 
was  strewn  with  newly  fallen  rocks,  but  I  passed 
on,  jumping  the  open  fissures  and  sounding  in  the 
snow  with  my  ice-ax  where  there  was  danger  of 
concealed  crevasses.  I  found  delicate  work  in 
crossing  the  bergschrund  and  surmounting  the 
cliff  above  it,  for  I  had  to  descend  into  the  edge 
of  the  chasm  where  there  were  great  passage- 
ways and  caverns  of  blue  and  green  leading  to 
unfathomed  depths  into  which  one  might  slip. 
The  greatest  danger,  however,  was  from  falling 
stones  which  were  whizzing  with  tremendous 
speed  down  the  cliffs  to  the  glacier,  and  I  was  not 
eager  to  intrude  on  their  line  of  fire.  Ascending 
the  grizzly  walls  of  the  cirque,  I  reached  the 
summit  just  as  a  giant  mass  of  rock,  tons  in 
weight,  came  bounding  and  crashing  down  from 
unseen  heights  in  a  tremendous  avalanche  which 


passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  trembling  rock  on 
which  I  stood.  As  the  rocks  followed  the  route 
of  my  ascent  and  spread  over  the  entire  glacier 
below  me,  it  seemed  unwise  to  continue  my  climb, 
and  I  reluctantly  retraced  my  steps.  Thus  far 
my  climb  had  involved  only  such  technical  dif- 
ficulties as  are  in  the  day's  work  of  anv  compe- 
tent mountaineer,  but  it  is  a  safe  rule  never  to 
trifle  with  falling  stones,  for  they  are  not  a  fair 
test  of  any  one's  skill. 

A  THUNDERSTORM  was  raging  amid  the 
crags  as  I  retreated  across  the  glacier  and 
decided  to  climb  the  aiguille  on  the  left.  This 
in  itself  proved  to  be  of  considerable  height, 
and  before  reaching  its  summit  I  became 
interested  in  the  great  walls  of  the  main  peak. 
Discovering  what  appeared  to  be  an  opportunity 
to  get  on  the  rocks  without  reascending  the^gla- 
cier,  I  hastened  down  the  aiguille,  crossed  the 
moraines  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  put  my 
theory  to  the  test. 

It  was  after  four  o'clock  and  I  had  had  continu- 
ous climbing  all  day,  but  I  realized  that  if  I 
abandoned  the  attempt  lack  of  time  and  provi- 
sions would  compel  my  departure  the  following 
day.  I  had  found  the  weak  spot  in  the  defensive 
walls  of  the  mountain  near  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
and  I  easily  worked  up  into  a  concealed  ravine, 
which  I  ascended  for  several  hundred  feet  to 
the  eastern  arete  of  the  mountain.  Following 
this  ridge,  I  climbed  a  cliff  that  was  impossible  to 
circumvent,  enjoying  thrilling  views  of  the  gla- 
cier almost  directly  below  me,  and,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  of  perpendicular  walls  of  great  height. 
Charming  little  lakes,  nestling  close  to  the  base 
of  the  range,  mirrored  the  sunshine  and  the 
clouds  of  a  summer's  day.  In  the  distance  lay 
the  brown  valley  of  the  winding  Snake  overarched 
with  rainbows.  Thunderstorms  were  raging 
among  the  \\  ind  River  Mountains.  Far  too 
swiftly  the  shadow  of  Moran  advanced  to  Jack- 
son Lake,  the  sun  disappeared,  and  darkness 
reached  upward  from  the  valley.  Meanwhile 
I  left  the  ridge  and  traversed  the  face  of  the 
mountain  until  I  came  to  a  long  chimney.  En- 
tering it,  I  found  my  way  upward  in  the  failing 
light,  reaching  and  straddling  from  side  to  side  for 
possible  hand-  and  foot-holds,  and  struggling  to 
surmount  giant  boulders  which  were  insecurely 
wedged  above  me  in  the  chimney.  At  one  point 
I  had  to  leave  the  chimney  for  a  short  detour  on 
the  steep,  smooth  surface  of  the  surrounding 
rock,  having  to  hold  on  by  friction  and  a  nail  or 
two  of  my  boot.  Again  I  had  to  throw  my  rucksack 
up  ahead,  wedge  my  ax  into  a  crack,  and  work  over 
a  beetling  crag.    Contrary  to  custom  on  a  rock. 
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le  majestic  cliffs  of  Mount  Moran  had  resisted  all  attempts  of  alpinists  until  Mr.  Jeffers  succeeded  in  climbing  them  last  August 
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climb,  I  had  brought  my  ice-ax  with  me,  using  it  in 
the  absence  of  a  companion  to  lengthen  my  reach 
at  difficult  points.  The  chimney  was  manv 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  afforded  athletic 
diversion  which  would  have  been  more  enjoyable 
earlier  in  the  day,  when  I  should  have  climbed 
more  rapidly. 

A  FTER  leaving  the  top  of  the  chimney  there 
was  a  delicate  fifty  feet  or  more  of  vertical 
cliff  and  slanting  rock  where  the  slightest  slip 
meant  an  instant  unhindered  descent  for  thous- 
ands of  feet.  On  setting  foot  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain  I  found  a  level  surface,  pos- 
sibly 150  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  that  was 
strewn  with  a  few  loose  rocks.  On  this  summit 
no  foot  had  trod.  Arriving  at  the  western  end  I 
looked  down  into  a  col  less  than  100  feet  below 
me.  beyond  which  there  rose  a  similar  summit 
of  the  mountain,  surmounted  by  a  pile  of  loose 
rocks  which  made  it  a  little  higher.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  and  instead  of  moonlight  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, I  was  threatened  with  an  immediate  elec- 
trical storm.  Sleet  was  sweeping  against  me  and 
dark  clouds  were  hurry  ing  over  from  the  Grand 
Teton.  I  was  far  above  the  rest  of  the  range  and 
exposed  to  the  unbroken  fury  of  the  gale. 

Hurriedly  I  pocketed  some  samples  of  the  rock, 
and  piled  a  few  stones  over  a  can  in  which  I 
placed  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  my  name.  Then 
I  cautiously  felt  my  way  down  the  perilous 
upper  cliff.  The  hand-holds  were  meagre  and 
the  slant  of  the  rocks  so  alarming  that,  if  I 
had  started,  friction  would  not  have  saved  me 
from  the  abyss.  \\  hen  I  reached  the  head  of 
the  chimney  I  was  quite  encouraged.  Facing 
outward  I  felt  for  foot-  and  hand-holds,  mak- 
ing fairly  rapid  progress  some  of  the  way.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  drop  my  ax  ahead 
as  I  had  no  sling  with  me.  Finally  the  inevitable 
occurred  and  my  faithful  ice-ax  bounded  from 
ledge  to  ledge,  striking  fire  as  it  fell  for  hundreds 
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of  feet  toward  the  glacier.  Its  fall  revealed  the 
fact  that  I  had  descended  too  far  on  the  preci- 
pice. Taking  the  hint,  I  slowly  reascended  to 
safety  on  the  arete. 

Thinking  it  desirable  to  join  my  wife  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  remove  her  anxiety,  I  pressed 
on  and  was  finally  rewarded  by  arriving  at  the 
head  of  the  ravine  which  I  had  first  ascended. 
The  moon  had  now  appeared  and  I  progressed 
more  rapidly,  although  continued  caution  was 
necessary,  as  a  slip  of  only  a  few  feet  might  easily 
be  disastrous,  finally  reaching  the  gorge  at  a  point 
considerably  below  the  glacier.  There  was  now 
a  long  and  steep  descent  over  loose  boulders,  to 
the  great  rock  where  I  expected  to  join  my  wife. 
I  arrived  at  1.30  a.  If.  to  find  neither  wife  nor 
sleeping  bags! 

T  SEARCHED  the  mountain  side  and  repeat- 
edly called,  but  only  the  voice  of  the  torrent 
replied.  It  seemed  probable  that  my  wife  had 
taken  the  bags  with  her  and  was  on  her  way 
for  assistance.  In  the  morning  when  we  were 
traversing  the  mountain,  we  had  seen  a  cabin  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  and  I  had  mentioned  a  camp 
which  was  several  miles  beyond  at  the  southern 
end  of  Leigh  Lake.  1  here  are  no  trails  save 
those  of  bear,  elk,  and  moose,  and  one  must  fight 
his  way  with  considerable  difficulty.  Ordinarilv 
I  would  have  taken  a  brief  rest  at  this  point,  but  I 
wished  to  avoid  going  in  search  of  a  rescue  partv 
which  might  start  to  find  me  in  the  morning;  so 
I  followed  the  stream,  forcing  mv  way  through 
continuous  thickets  which  offered  great  resistance, 
and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  in  my  efforts  to 
escape  the  tangle.  For  some  distance  I  was  able 
to  travel  on  an  avalanche  of  gigantic  blocks  of 
white  stone.  Turning  to  the  south.  I  climbed  a 
ridge,  working  my  way  with  difficulty  over  fallen 
timber  and  down  a  steep,  forested  slope  where  it 
was  impossible  to  see  my  footing.  Here  I  clung 
to  branches  and  bushes  to  prevent  accident  when 
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stepping  into  holes  and  over  cliffs.  Toward 
morning  I  lay  down  for  a  short  time,  but  soon 
continued  along  the  shore  of  a  morass  until  it 
was  light  enough  to  cross.  With  daylight  I 
reached  the  cabin  which  we  had  seen  from  the 
mountain,  but  found  it  had  long  been  abandoned. 
I  was  rewarded  however,  by  a  note  pinned  to  the 
logs  by  my  wife,  stating  that  she  had  spent 
the  night  there.  It  was  only  a  few  steps 
to  the  shore  of  Leigh  Lake,  where  I  heard 
the  distant  response  of  my  wife  in  answer 
to  my  call.  She  was  slowly  working  her  way 
through  a  thick  growth  of  lodge  pole  pine  toward 
the  western  side  of  the  lake.  As  its  waters  ex- 
tend well  into  the  mountains,  we  followed  instead 
the  eastern  shore,  which  is  also  without  a  trail 
for  much  of  the  way.  Meanwhile  I  learned  of 
my  wife's  experiences  since  we  had  parted.  After 
descending  a  little  way  she  heard  the  roar  of  an 
avalanche,  and  for  twenty  minutes  a  stream  of 
enormous  boulders  came  leaping  past  her.  Our 
bags  were  carried  away  by  the  avalanche,  and 
she  finally  left  for  the  cabin,  reaching  it  by  dark. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  Leigh  Lake 
where  there  was  a  private  camp,  and  lay  down 
for  a  brief  nap.  \Vith  the  exception  of  the 
few  moments'  rest  which  I  had  secured  before 
daylight.  I  had  taken  continuous  vigorous  exer- 
cise for  nearly  thirty  hours.  My  various  ascents 
totalled  about  7,000  vertical  feet,  and  I  had 
traversed  many  miles  of  difficult  country. 

Although  a  very  remarkable  range,  the  Tetons 
have  rarely  been  visited  by  the  traveler. 
This  whole  region  should  be  included  in  an 
enlarged  Yellowstone  Park  for  the  protection 
of  its  great  herds  of  elk  and  to  make  accessi- 
ble the  mountainous  country  south  of  1  ellow- 
stone  Lake.  W  hile  the  present  park  has  numer- 
ous mountains,  none  is  of  the  interest  and  im- 
portance of  the  Tetons.  Their  scenery  is  not 
duplicated  in  America,  and  they  should  be  added 
as  a  fitting  climax  to  the  wonders  of  the  park. 


. ,  .       .  „  -  .u.  t„,„__       ,,„.„. 1P  amone  American  mountains  in  that  there  are  no  trails  over  them;  they  consist  of  a  multi- 

ffi?tedSS?!5^bte^  ^ttSStra  Sand  Teton;  to  the  right.  Mount  Moran  towers  12.100  feet  above  Jackson  U*e 
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A  Revolutionary  fort  once  occupied  the  site,  and  the 
apple  trees  growing  on  the  remains  of  its  earthworks  still 
bear  abundantly  though  "nigh  on  to  seventy  year"  old 
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of  zMATTIME 
ORCHARD 

He?nj  H.  Say  lor 


If  your  home  were  in  this  orchard  whose  white  and 
pinkish  blossoms  pervaded  your  little  world  with  fra- 
grance, would  you  go  to  far  Japan  in  cherry-blossom 
time?    Would  you  journey  anywhere  at  any  time? 


1  M      ' .. 


Not  the  least  fortunate  of  the  dwellers  in  this  orchard  are  the  bees; 
their  hive  is  set  beneath  a  tree  whose  honeyed  boughs  give  them  food 
and  drink,  and  whose  blossoms  their  fertilization  helps  to  make  proliric 


Practical  reflections  do  not  accord  with  the  magic  of  May- 
time,  yet  who  would  not  give  sanction  to  the  thought  that  this 
cloud  of  blossoms  is  but  the  precursor  of  a  sea  of  golden  cider? 
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JAMES  *A.  "BURDEN'S  \ESIDENCC 

?y[t  Syosset,  Jj?ng  Island 

Awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  1920  Architectural  League  Exhibition 
Delano  ts"  ^fldricb,  Architects 
Photographs  by  Maltie  Edwards  Hewitt 


Good  brick  work  and  a  fine  proportion  of  wall  to  window  openings  are  outstanding  features  of  the  exterior 
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The  view  from  the  entrance  to  the  gateway 


The  stepping  stones  in  the  turf  and  the  old  box  lend  the  appearance  of  years 
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The  treatment  of  the  spacious  hallway  is  good,  the  winding  stairway  and  the  use  of  large  paintings  being  especially  noteworthy 


SNOS  *A.  MILLS, 


t4S  YOUR  automobile  follows  the 
/\     twists  and  undulations  of  one  of 
/    %    the  most  entrancing  roads  in 
Colorado,  near  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  probably  your  attention 
will  be  attracted  by  signs  reading: 

"What  do  you  want  with  an  armful 
of  wild  flowers?" 

The  Question  perhaps  never  suggested 
itself  to  you  before,  but  you  will  find 
yourself  repeating  it  and  making  the 
only  logical  answer: 
"Nothing." 

Thereupon  Enos  Mills,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  West  to 
bring  nature  and  human  kind  together, 
will  have  achieved  a  silent  victory  of 
the  sort  that  he  has  been  bringing  about 
these  many  years.    For  Mills,  even  by 
the  humblest  personal  means,  neverover- 
looks  an  opportunity  for  rousing  individ- 
uals to  the  folly  of  destroying  that  which 
should  be  allowed  to  live  in  order  that 
it  may  be  more  fully  enjoyed.    It  is  his 
philosophy  that  a  live  flower,  a  live  bird, 
or  a  live  tree  will  give  much  more  gen- 
eral and  lasting  returns  than  a  flower 
plucked,  a  tree  cut  down,  or  a  bird 
that  has  been  slain.    Furthermore  he  has  so  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  a  new  regard  for  nature 
upon  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  personal  con- 
tact that  he  manages  to  run  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful summer  resorts  in  the  West  without  hav- 
ing a  flower  picked  on  his  place  on  a  Colorado 
mountainside,  or  a  bird  or  other  wild  thing  hurt. 

Still  thinking  about  the  wild-flower  sign,  you 
draw  up  at  the  main  building  of  the  resort  which 
is  familiarly  known  in  the  region  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  as  "Enos  Mills's  place."  It 
is  an  immense  log  cabin,  with  the  trunks  of  tall, 
fire-killed  trees  towering  at  the  porch  corners, 
just  as  they  stood  for  decades  in  their  flame  swept 
graveyard  on  the  mountain  slopes.  Back  of  the 
inn  looms  the  awe-inspiring  summit  of  Longs 
Peak,  and  across  a  wonderful  valley  on  the  other 
side  is  the  peak  known  as  the  Twin  Sisters.  It  is 
here,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  his  home,  that 
Enos  Mills  has  done  most  of  his  studying  and 
writing.  From  the  inn  one  can  see  the  little  log 
cabin  which  he  built  when  he  first  came  to  the 
Longs  Peak  country  as  a  youth. 

You  are  met  by  the  naturalist,  a  medium  sized, 
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the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  nature  in 
one  trip  than  could  be  learned  by  end- 
less study  of  books.  This  need  has  in- 
creased as  people  have  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  National  Parks  and  other 
natural  playgrounds. 


T 


Mr.  Mills  in  winter  exploring  costume  standing 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross 

"By  ^ARTHUR  QHATMAN 


athletic  man,  whose  springy  walk  testifies  to  the 
long  hours  he  has  spent  on  mountain  trails.  He 
seldom  wears  a  hat,  though  he  is  inclined  to 
baldness,  and  the  mountain  winds  of  winter  and 
summer  have  burned  him  plentifully.  His  eyes 
are  deeply  set  and  keen,  yet  contemplative,  and 
when  the  talk  turns  to  nature,  which  it  generally 
does  when  he  is  about,  his  features  reflect  his 
enthusiasm.  Altogether  you  feel  that  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  most  unusual  character,  an 
impression  which  is  heightened  when  perhaps 
your  host  stoops  and  picks  up  a  chipmunk  which 
has  darted  toward  him.  As  the  chipmunk  climbs 
over  his  shoulders  you  undoubtedly  begin  to  ask 
questions,  and,  quite  evidently  getting  as  much 
pleasure  out  of  giving  the  information  as  you  ex- 
perience in  receiving  it,  the  naturalist  talks  of 
animal  lore  in  general. 

Once  privileged  to  walk  along  a  mountain  trail 
with  Enos  Mills,  you  find  just  what  is  meant  by 
"  nature  guiding,"  a  subject  on  which  the  Colorado 
naturalist  is  especially  enthusiastic.  Many  years 
ago  Enos  Mills  was  convinced  that  there  was  a 
great  need  for  real  guides  who  could  tell  more  of 


HE  "nature  guide,"  as  Enos  Mills 
interprets  it,  is  distinctive  from  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  guide.  It  is  not 
the  cowboy,  who  rides  on  ahead  of  the 
party  in  the  wilderness,  indulging  in 
reminiscence  which  has  chiefly  to  do 
with  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
These  guides  are  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque but  they  are  not  nature  guides. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Mills  found 
the  public  athirst  for  information  which 
only  a  trained  mind  could  satisfy.  His 
contact  with  thousands  during  his  years 
as  proprietor  of  an  inn  near  what  is  now 
the  most  popular  of  the  National  Parks, 
taught  him  the  readiness  of  men,  women, 
and  children  to  absorb  first-hand  infor- 
mation that  might  be  given  out  along 
the  trail. 

"I  believe  the  development  of  nature 
guiding,  and  the  founding  of  what  might 
be  termed  a  'Trail  School,'  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance," said  Mr.  Mills.  "  In  my  work  as  a  guide 
on  Longs  Peak,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  average  individual's  relation 
to  nature.  I  tried  out  little  talks  on  trees,  or 
might  go  off  the  trail  at  some  point  to  show  a 
growth  of  columbine  four  feet  tall  and  in  perfect 
bloom.  Or  perhaps  I  would  talk  on  glaciers,  and 
point  out  their  work  in  forming  moraines  and 
scooping  out  lakes,  and  emphasize  their  relation 
to  soil  product.  Then  I  began  to  take  these  talks 
into  the  hotel,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  walk.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  interest  those  who  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  the  things  that  were  being  talked 
about.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  find  a  stopping 
place.  To-day  I  believe  that  there  is  a  real  need 
for  trail  guides,  not  only  in  every  national  park 
but  in  every  state  park,  East  or  West,  wherever 
people  turn  to  nature.  I  believe  such  work 
should  be  made  a  school  adjunct,  but  the  instruc- 
tion should  always  be  by  practical  observation 
outdoors,  with  no  mental  study  in  the  school- 
room." 

Another  thing  that  Enos  Mills  has  striven  to 


The  personal  quarters  and  workshop  which  Mr.  M 
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;d  up  at  Longs  Peak,  Cole 
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should  take  only  the  barest  necessities 
in  camp  equipment,  and  should  not 
carry  a  gun  if  he  is  going  to  learn  any- 
thing really  worth  while  about  nature. 

A  CHANCE  meeting  with  John  Muir 
■l*-  on  a  certain  strip  of  beach  near 
San  Francisco  in  1889,  decided  Enos 
Mills  to  be  a  naturalist.  Mills  at  that 
time  was  a  youth  of  nineteen.  He  had 
worked  as  a  ranch  hand  and  a  miner 
in  Colorado  and  Montana.  He  had 
known  only  the  hardest  toil  all  his  life. 
He  had  struggled  as  a  "  hard  rock  man" 
during  the  winters  at  Butte,  where 
Marcus  Daly's  properties  were  just 
coming  into  their  own.  But  always 
in  the  summers  he  managed  to  have 
enough  saved  so  that  he  could  take 
trips  to  the  National  Parks,  or  where- 
ever  he  thought  he  might  find  some 
new  and  appealing  manifestation  of 
nature.  Handicapped  by  lack  of  edu- 
cation, the  youth  had  never  tried  to 
express  what  he  had  felt  so  keenly  in 
contemplating  nature.  Then  came  the 
meeting  with  John  Muir,  which  the 
Colorado  naturalist  should  be  allowed 
to  tell  in  his  own  words. 

"1  had  gone  to  California  on  one  of 


As  Colorado's  first  and 
only  snow-observer 


accomplish  in  connection  with 
the  advancement  of  nature 
guiding,  is  the  simplification 
of  outing  trips.  Often  he  has 
made  his  hardest  trips  prac- 
tically without  equipment. 
Most  of  his  work  has  been 
done  at  high  altitudes,  in  a 
rough,  sparsely  populated 
country.  Yet  he  has  shown 
that,  if  one  knows  how,  he 
can  go  through  the  most  try- 
ing storms  and  be  comfort- 
able without  elaborate  camp 
equipment. 

Once  in  Denver  in  1903, 
when  Mr.  Mills  was  occupy- 
ing the  unique  position  of 
State  Snow  Observer,  he  was 
asked  by  L.  G.  Carpenter, 
then  State  Engineer,  to  ascertain  the  snow  condi- 
tions around  Leadville.  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  is  an 
irrigation  engineer  by  profession,  believed  that 
the  farmers  of  the  state  could  be  given  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  possibilities 
of  irrigating  during  the  coming  months  of  summer 
if  it  could  be  ascertained  just  how  much  of  a  snow 
reserve  had  been  piled  up  in  the  mountain  clefts 
at  the  headwaters  of  streams.  So  he  appointed 
Mr.  Mills  as  the  observer  to  go  out  and  rind  how 
much  potential  irrigation  water  was  stowed  in 
Colorado's  snow  banks.  Incidentally  it  proved 
to  be  a  job  which  nobody  else  cared  to  rill,  SO 
Mr.  Mills  was  the  first  and  only  one  to  occupy  the 
position. 

On  receiving  his  orders  concerning  the  Lead- 
ville reserves,  Mr.  Mills  started  immediately 
from  Denver  without  equipment  of  any  sort. 
He  had  on  a  business  suit  and  an  overcoat,  and 
with  some  raisins  as  food,  he  spent  several  days 
and  nights  on  the  great  peaks  near  Leadville. 
When  he  came  in  with  his  report,  and  told  how 
he  had  "traveled  light"  to  the  final  degree  of 
lack  of  equipment,  amazement  and  alarm  were 
pictured  on  his  chief's  face. 

For  two  winters,  Mr.  Mills  followed  this  unique 
employment.  He  wandered  up  and  down  the 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  they 
are  at  their  highest.  He  left  snowshoe  tracks 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  big  peaks  from  Longs 
to  Sierra  Blanca.  He  traveled  alone  among  the 
precipitous  San  Juans,  and  had  innumerable  ad- 
ventures with  snowslides  and  wild  animals.  He 
camped  without  a  fire  in  blizzards,  and  ran  on  to 
the  lairs  of  wild  animals  which  most  men  shun  or 
seek  only  when  heavily  armed,  and  yet  he  found 
nothing  to  change  his  theory  that  an  individual 


in  those  days  is  dim,  except  for  the  flowers  that  car- 
peted the  virgin  prairie  about  Fort  Scott.  His 
mother  told  him  stories  about  Colorado  which  he 
never  forgot.  Her  honeymoon  had  been  spent  near 
the  mining  camp  of  Breckenridge,on  the  Blue  River, 
in  Colorado,  and  her  stories  of  the  mountains 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  future  naturalist. 
Fate  threw  the  boy  on  his  own  resources  long  be- 
fore he  could  finish  school.  He  went  to  Kansas 
City,  where  he  earned  enough  to  take  him  to 
Colorado  when  he  was  fourteen.  He  lost  no  time  in 
making  his  way  into  those  beloved  Rockies  of  his 
imagination.  He  built  his  own  cabin  in  Estes 
Park  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years,  mean- 
time working  as  a  ranch  hand,  or  at  anything  else 
which  offered.  His  interest  in  outdoor  things  was 
greatly  developed,  though  it  was  as  yet  formless. 
He  mined  some  at  Cripple  Creek  as  well  as  at 
Butte,  and  when  in  California  managed  to  squeeze 
in  a  little  business  college  instruction.  Even  after 
his  meeting  with  John  Muir  had  given  him  a 
definite  purpose  in  life,  his  progress  was  slow  ow- 
ing to  the  handicaps  he  had  to  overcome.  There 
were  long  and  painful  wrestles  with  books,  alone  in 
his  little  log  cabin  in  Estes  Park.  It  was  not  until 
1898  that  he  did  his  first  nature  writing  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  print. 

He  had  taken  a  homestead  in  Estes  Park,  and 
saw  that  the  public  sooner  or  later  was  going  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  wonderful  scenery  of 
that  region.  He  determined  that  he 
would  run  an  inn,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  destruction  of  wild  flowers  nor  of 
wild  game  on  his  place,  and  that  his 
guests  should  be  asked  not  to  give  tips 
to  employees,  nor  to  play  cards,  dance, 
or  hold  religious  services,  unless  the  last 
be  in  their  own  rooms.  He  has  steadily 
adhered  to  all  these  things,  though 
Longs  Peak  Inn  has  many  times  out- 
grown its  early  limits.  The  summer 
season  in  Colorado  is  short.  A  scant 
two  months  will  see  most  of  the  sum- 
mer visitors  come  and  gone,  so  there 
was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  more 
tripsin  the  hills  and  for  writing,  which 
was  now  in  demand.    His  notebooks 


Friends.  Mr.  Mills's  ability  to  lame  wild  creatures, 
either  furred  or  feathered,  is  positively  uncanny 


my  annual  trips,  and  was  wandering 
on  the  beach  near  San  Francisco.  I 
had  picked  up  a  strange  sort  of  weed, 
and  was  puzzling  about  it.  Always 
it  was  my  desire  to  ask  questions 
about  the  things  of  outdoors  which 
I  did  not  understand.  I  saw  an  old 
man  approaching.  He  looked  kindly 
and  intelligent,  and  I  asked  him  about 
the  weed.  I  [e  told  me  all  about  it,  in 
language  which  fascinated  me.  In 
turn  he  began  to  question  me.  We 
walked  back  to  San  Francisco  to- 
gether, over  the  sand  dunes,  and  he 
asked  me  more  questions  about  my- 
self and  my  work  and  ambitions,  and 
advised  me  to  study  nature  at  every 
opportunity  and  to  learn  to  write 
and  speak  of  what  I  saw.  His  advice 
gave  me  something  definite  to  work 
toward.  Incidentally  that  meeting 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long 
friendship  between  John  Muir  and 
myself." 

1_JE  HAD  a  long,  hard  road  ahead 
A  of  him,  however,  before  he  car- 
ried out  the  resolve  which  John  Muir 
had  planted  in  his  breast.  Before  he 
could  do  anything  with  his  nature- 
observations  he  must  learn  to  write 
and  to  speak  clearly.  This  was  not 
easy,  because  Mills  had  little  or  no 
educational  advantages.  He  was 
born  in  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  in  1870 
and  grew  to  small  boyhood  in  that 
town.    His  remembrance  of  Kansas 


The  only  weapon  he  ever  uses  on  his  hunt- 
ing trips  through  the  mountains  is  a  camera 
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were  called  into  play  to  supply  articles  to  editors, 
and  the  articles  were  expanded  into  books.  To- 
day Enos  Mills  has  ten  volumes  to  his  credit, 
dealing;  with  the  varied  phases  of  wild  life  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

In  his  writing  Mr.  Mills  has  given  particular 
attention  to  beaver,  mountain  sheep,  and  bears. 
He  has  studied  them  all  at  close  range  and  from 
afar.  He  has  had  grizzly  cubs  for  pets,  and  has 
had  mountain  sheep  come  down  to  his  cabin  door. 
He  has  watched  innumerable  colonies  of  beaver 
in  many  states,  and  there  is  no  animal  of  w  hich 
he  has  written  more  fully  or  more  interestingly. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  particular  system 
in  nature  study.''  said  Mr.  Mills  in  answer  to  a 
question.  "It's  just  trying  to  make  the  most  of 
what  offers.  Maybe  I'll  spend  hours  at  a  beaver 
colony,  or  it  may  be  something  else.  I  remember 
once  in  Alaska  I  climbed  on  an  iceberg  and  spent 
the  night  there.  1  here  was  wood  which  had  been 
entangled  in  the  glacier,  of  which  the  berg  was  a 
part,  so  I  built  a  tire  and  was  comfortable.  I 
can't  explain  such  things.  It's  just  that  you're 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  possibilities." 

'I  VHE  national  park  idea  fascinated  the  young 
*  naturalist  from  the  first.  He  saw  the  time 
coming  when  private  interests  would  take  the 
choicest  of  the  nation's  scenic  treasures  unless  a 
fight  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  people,  who  should 
be  privileged  to  enjoy  those  things. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the 
creation  of  a  national  park  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  region  of  Colorado,  home 
of  the  cliff  dwellers.  Also  he  helped 
in  the  creation  of  Glacier  National 
Park,  but  his  big  work  was  in  conceiv- 
ing the  idea  of  a  national  park  in  the 
Estes  Park  region.  He  fought  seven 
years  to  bring  about  the  creation  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  mak- 
ing many  trips  to  Washington  and  in- 
teresting not  only  Colorado  legislators 
but  those  from  other  states.  To-day 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  vis- 
ited by  more  people  than  any  other 
national   playground,  no    less  than 
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170,000  people  having  entered  the  re- 
gion last  year— a  locality  now  dotted 
with  wonderful  hotels  and  expensive 
summer  homes,  whereas  only  three 
settlers  "kept  boarders"  there  when 
Enos  Mills  became  a  homesteader. 

A  sturdy  fighting  spirit  has  animated 
Enos  Mills  all  during  his  career.  He 
fought  against  poverty,  ill  health,  and 
lack  of  education  and  won  out.  He 
fought  a  winning  fight  for  national 
parks  against  strong  public  and  private 
influences.  He  has  fought  any  personal 
or  political  interests  that  have  tried  to 
keep  the  public  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  scenic  outdoors,  and  he  has  never 
been  too  busy  to  lend  pen  or  voice  in 
aid  of  some  project  for  the  conservation 
of  scenery  or  the  protection  of  wild 
life  anywhere.  He  has  helped  various 
states  in  the  establishment  of  parks. 
If  any  movement  has  appealed  to  him 
as  for  the  public  good,  he  has  never 
failed  to  help  in  moving  it  along.  He 
was  appointed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
as  lecturer  in  the  Forest  Service,  but  he 
fought  that  service  when  he  considered 
that  it  was  trying  to  hamper  the  Na- 
tional Parks  movement.  He.  intro- 
duced the  bill  creating  the  National 
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A  moraine  beaver  colony  whose  construction  Mr. 
Mills  has  watched  for  more  than  thirty  years 


A  mountain  sheep,  wildest  and  wariest  of  animals, 
coming  for  salt  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Mills 


Park  Service,  and  he  has  made  many 
trips  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  bills 
w  hich  he  has  considered  meritorious 
in  their  relation  to  public  playgrounds. 
Right  now  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fight 
against  transportation  concessions  in 
national  parks,  as  he  believes  such 
concessions  are  monopolistic  and  in 
violation  of  American  principles,  and 
prevent  people  from  enjoying]the  parks 
at  least  expense. 

TF  HE  were  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
*■  tions,  no  doubt  Enos  Mills  would 
bury  himself  in  the  w  ilderness  and  pur- 
sue his  study  of  nature  without  any  ex- 
traneous hindrance.  But  there  is  too 
much  of  the  crusader  in  him  for  that. 
To  see  someone  trying  to  exploit  a 
scenic  preserve  which  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  public,  stirs  his  ire,  and 
the  dreamer  at  the  beaver  colonies  be- 
comes a 'fighting  man  as  hard  as  the 
proverbial  nails  and  astonishingly  re- 
sourceful. The  same  Mills  who  has 
spent  days  tracking  a  grizzly  or  moun- 
tain sheep,  just  to  observe  the  vagaries 
of  the  animal,  and  who  bas  lain  for 
hours  under  trees  in  apparently  pur- 
poseless watching  of  birds,  argues  for 
some  scenic  preserve  in  so  determined 
and  straightforward  a  way  that  all 
the  counter  efforts  of  congressional 
lobbies  go  for  naught.  And  he  will 
fight  for  Niagara  Falls  just  as  readily 
as  for  one  of  Colorado's  parks,  or  for 
the   sand   dunes  of  Illinois  just  as 


which  to 


Mr.  Mills's  original  cabin,  built 
when  he  first  came  to  Longs  Peak 


faithfully  and  unselfishly  as 
for  the  Grand  Canon  of 
Arizona.  He  has  helped  con- 
sistently in  getting  legisla- 
tion passed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game.  He  has  per- 
sistently urged  that  closed 
seasons  be  established  on 
bears,  and  on  the  grizzly  in 
particular,  as  it  is  his  con- 
tention that  the  bear  is  not 
destructive  nor  is  it  a  men- 
ace to  human  life  if  let  alone. 

Apparently  it  is  not  enough 
for  Mr.  Mills  to  study  nature 
at  first  hand  and  to  set  down 
in  books  the  things  he  has 
found  out.  He  would  go 
farther  and  make  it  possible 
for  everyone  to  have  near-by 
acquire  nature's  secrets  for 


places  in 
himself. 

His  writings  have  done  more  to  establish 
Colorado  as  a  public  playground  than  all  the 
tons  of  railroad  resort  literature  ever  pub- 
lished. If  the  state  had  capitalized  Enos  Mills 
it  would  have  realized  many  hundred  per  cent, 
on  its  investment.  Yet  there  is  not  a  note 
in  his  work  that  does  not  ring  true.  He  has 
written  spontaneously  of  the  things  which  other 
men  might  have  seen  but  could  not. 

TN  AUGUST,  iQi8,Mr.Mills  married  Miss  Esther 
A.  Burnell,  and  they  have  a  baby  daughter. 
Thousands  of  people  call  at  the  Mills  home  during 
a  summer  to  shake  hands  with  the  naturalist. 
Wherever  he  goes,  whether  attending  a  conven- 
tion of  hotel  men,  or  paying  an  official  visit  to 
\\  ashington  on  national  park  matters,  he  is  a 
marked  man.  Some  of  the  hotel  men  can't  see 
w  hy  so  successful  and  daring  an  inn-keeper  should 
be  wasting  his  time  writing  nature  books.  Others 
who  do  not  keep  hotels  cannot  figure  out  why 
Enos  Mills  does  anything  but  write.  But  he 
seems  to  have  the  rare  faculty  of  maintaining 
detached  interests  and  not  letting  them  interfere 
with  each  other.  There  are  long  weeks  and 
months  in  winter  when  he  shuts  himself  up 
alone  with  his  little  family  and  an  attendant  or 
two  on  Longs  Peak.  I  hen  the  snow  shoes  come 
down,  and  it  is  Enos  Mills  the  naturalist  who 
wanders  among  the  pine  forests. 

Mr.  Mills  is  still  a  young  man.  He  admits 
that  he  is  not  equal  to  his  strenuous  trips  of  the 
days  when  he  was  Colorado's  snow  observer,  but 
he  is  still  active  and  hardy,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  only  fairly  launched  upon  his  career. 


The  Yale 


The  frost  is  keen,  and  sparrows  unseen 

Are  fighting  amongst  the  holly ; 

The  hunting  is  stopped,  and  the  wintry  sun 
Has  tried  to  thaw  where  the  currents  run 

In  the  brook  by  Steepleton  Folly. 

It  begins  to  blow,  and  flakes  of  snow 
Are  spitting  upon  the  fire; 

bo.  sporting  children,  gather  around; 

I'll  tell  you  a  story  of  horse  and  hound. 
And  the  ways  of  a  hunting  squire. 


At  half  past  nine  he  had  finished  his  wine, 
At  ten  he  began  to  snore; 

At  twelve  he  was  still  in  his  grandfather  chair, 
Dreaming  he  rode  on  the  dapple-gray  mare — 
When  somebody  tapped  at  the  door! 

By  a  brandy  flask  a  fox's  mask 
Was  hanging  below  the  ceiling; 

It  began  to  yawn  at  the  dying  fire, 
And  winked  an  eye  at  the  sleeping  Squire, 
And  the  shadows  around  were  stealing. 


Now.  Anthony  Bell,  of  whom  I  tell. 
Was  always  hunting  foxes. 

He  lived  at  a  place  called  Highfield  Hall; 

His  horses  were  standing  in  every  stall; 
There  were  horses  in  all  the  boxes. 

There  were  browns  and  bays  and  wonderful  grays. 

For  grays  were  his  ruling  passion; 

And  though  he  had  never  a  guinea  to  spare. 
He  paid  three  hundred  at  Horncastle  Fair 

For  a  dapple-gray  called  Fashion. 


The  fox's  snout,  it  moved  about, 
And  loud  became  the  tapping! 

The  lox  began  to  howl  and  bark! 

The  lire  died  down,  the  r<x>m  turned  dark! 
Si  ill  louder  grew  the  rapping! 

A  thundering  stroke  and  the  Squire  awoke; 

He  was  drowsy,  and  sore,  and  sleepy. 

From  the  shadows  above  the  fox  st ill  winked 
At  him  in  his  chair  as  he  sat  and  blinked — 

And  Anlhony  Hell  felt  creepy. 


In  kennels  dry  his  hounds  did  lie. 
All  of  them  tit  for  going; 

They  found  a  fox  and  followed  his  line. 

Be  it  ever  so  wet  or  ever  so  fine. 
Or  the  hardest  gale  were  blowing. 

His  whips  and  all  were  hung  in  the  hall; 

There  were  hunting  horns  on  the  tables; 
His  boots  and  trees  they  stood  on  the  floor. 
And  there,  on  a  peg  on  a  green  baize  door, 

Was  a  coat  he  wore  in  the  stables. 

When  his  temper  boiled  he  was  petted  and  spoiled 

By  a  wife  and  three  good  daughters. 

If  he  happened  to  meet  with  a  serious  fall. 
They  made  up  a  bed  in  the  dining  hall, 

And  sent  for  old  Doctor  Waters. 

Like  a  huntsman  born  he  could  wind  his  horn. 

And  never  a  man  dare  flout  him. 
Many  were  they  who  did  rejoice 
At  the  sound  of  his  rich,  melodious  voice 

When  he  rallied  his  hounds  about  him. 


The  noise  at  the  door  grew  more  and  more! 

His  knees  and  his  legs  were  shaky. 

On  a  sudden  the  door  was  opened  wide 
To  a  ghostly  figure  that  stepped  inside — 

Ami  Anthony  Bell  grew  quaky. 

With  arms  outspread,  the  ghost  then  said, 

"I  come  to  bring  you  sorrow; 

"For  when  I  appear  to  one  of  the  Bells, 
"  As  sure  as  their  ancient  legend  tells, 

"He  then  must  die  on  the  morrow." 

The  eyes  turned  red  in  the  fox's  head. 
As  it  wickedly  leered  in  the  stillness. 

And  Anthony  Bell  he  drew  a  breath; 

"In  what  sort  of  way  shall  I  come  by  death? 
"I  sure  won't  die  of  an  illness!" 

He  began  to  stamp  and  rave  and  ramp, 

And  the  ghost  replied,  "Beware! 

"To-morrow  you'll  come  to  the  Boundary  Wall, 
"And  meet  your  fate  in  a  fearful  fall, 

"Though  you  ride  vour  dapple-gray  mare." 


The  Squire's  first  whip  was  Daniel  Ship, 

As  keen  on  a  hunt  as  a  spaniel. 

The  second  whip.  Tom,  could  view  a  fox 
From  Ashton  Hill  to  Clinton  Rocks; 

He  was  second  to  none  but  Daniel. 

For  miles  around  gtxxl  s|x>rl  they  found 
On  every  day  but  Sunday; 

They  hunted  as  long  as  the  day  was  light. 

And  they  finished  up  on  Saturday  night. 
And  started  afresh  on  Monday. 


Now.  Highfield  Hall  has  chimneys  tall; 
There  were  ancient  elms  about  it. 
In  one  of  its  rooms  a  ghost  did  walk. 
For  years  it  had  always  been  the  talk, 
And  nobody  seemed  to  doubt  it. 

In  Highfield  Park,  when  nights  were  dark, 
The  ghost  would  walk  the  valley; 

One  frosty  night,  when  the  m<x>n  shone  bright 
The  Squire  and  Daniel  followed  its  flight 
The  length  of  the  vew  tree  alley. 


But  ghosts  of  the  dead  never  bothered  his  head — 
A  hardened  and  tough  old  sinner. 

To  keep  up  his  hunting  he'd  pinch  and  screw; 

His  wife  and  his  daughters  they  made  the  stew. 
And  a  groom  brought  in  the  dinner. 

He  returned  one  day  from  far  away  ; 

His  face  with  the  wind  was  ruddy. 

He'd  had  such  a  hunt,  his  coat  was  torn, 
He'd  lost  a  spur,  he'd  lost  his  horn; 

His  breeches  and  boots  were  muddy. 


Up  rose  the  Squire  with'  his  eyes  afire. 
And  roared  as  the  ghost  was  speaking; 

"I'll  put  my  trust  in  the  dapple-gray  mare; 

"I  shan't  be  killed,  and  I  won't  beware. 
"If  I  ride  till  her  sides  are  reeking!" 

His  anger  grew,  and  he  hurled  a  shoe 
Where  the  ghostly  shade  was  sinking; 

But  the  ghost  was  fled,  and  he  flung  instead 
His  hunting  Ixxits  at  the  fox's  head. 
Konr'd  he.  "  That'll  stop  thy  winking!" 


He  stood  by  the  door,  and  cursed  and  swore 
At  thought  of  the  ghostly  warning. 
Said  he,  "I  fear  no  Boundary  Wall; 
"I'll  ride  the  gray  and  whate'er  befall; 
"She  shall  carry  me  up  in  the  morning." 


The  light  was  low  from  the  dying  glow 

Of  a  candle  nearing  its  s<x:ket. 

And  he  blew  his  nose  in  great  relief 
With  a  yellow  and  crimson  handkerchief. 

Which  he  pulled  from  his  coat-tail  pocket. 

With  cautious  tread  he  went  to  bed, 

And  soundly  slept  till  morning. 

He  was  up  and  dressed  by  seven  o'clock. 
As  bright  as  a  bean,  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

In  spite  of  his  ghostly  warning. 


He  called  for  a  drink,  and  changed  his  pink 
For  a  seedy  old  coat  worn  thinner. 

They  brought  him  his  slippers,  they  brought  him  the  jack; 

He  pulled  off  his  Ixxjts,  he  was  glad  to  be  back, 
And  then  he  sat  down  to  dinner. 


The  meet  that  day  was  not  far  away; 

The  sun  shone  bright  and  clearly. 
He  took  his  hounds  to  the  coverside. 
And  hum'd  a  song  as  he  sat  astride 

The  gray  which  he  loved  so  dearly. 
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He  brushed  from  her  neck  a  white  foam  fleck; 
He  tightened  the  girths  down  under 

"My  dear."  said  he,  "and  we'll  go  to-day; 

"And  if  only  our  fox  runs  Moreton  way, 
"We'll  have  that  wall,  by  thunder!" 

He  threw  in  his  hounds  at  the  lower  bounds. 

Of  the  Denton  long  plantation. 

And  soon,  with  a  straining,  eager  dash 
They  were  rousing  the  cover  with  a  crash. 

And  each  rider  took  up  his  station. 


The  fox  broke  cov^r  down  the  wind. 

And  every  hound  was  speaking. 

There  then  began  such  a  famous  run. 
The  finest  run  that  was  ever  begun; 

Each  rider  his  own  line  seeking. 

From  the  vale  below  came  a  loud  "Halloa!' 
From  fat  old  Farmer  Jolly. 

Who  viewed  the  fox  as  he  crossed  a  lane; 

Then  over  the  brook  he  was  seen  again. 
Heading  for  Stapleton  Folly. 


They  hurried  away  where  the  Squire  lay, 

All  of  them  pale  and  crying; 

And  they  found  him  upstairs  in  a  four-posted  bed, 
A  little  bit  dazed  and  light  in  the  head; 

But  a  very  long  way  from  dying. 

"He'll  never  be  dead."  the  Doctor  said, 

"  With  six  days  a  week  in  the  saddle; 
"If  people  all  lived  as  hard  as  he 
"They'd  be  just  as  hard  as  bawl  could  be. 

"And  never  a  brain  would  addle." 


In  a  week  he  was  well,  was  Anthony  Bell. 

And  sitting  in  Hightield  Hall. 

His  wife  and  his  daughters  were  turning  pale 
As  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  wonderful  tale 

Of  the  ghost  and  the  Boundary  Wall. 

"And  now."  said  he,  "I  wish  to  see 
'The  Chamber  they  say  is  haunted." 

And  he  strode  upstairs  to  the  second  floor. 

He  burst  wide  open  the  sealed-up  door. 
And  entered  the  room  undaunted. 


They  saw  the  gleam  of  the  Langton  Stream, 
And  went  for  a  bridge  up  higher. 

The  Squire  sat  on  the  dapple-gray  mare. 
And  she  flew  the  brook  with  a  yard  to  spare. 
"Begad,"  said  he,  "what  a  flyer!" 

From  Langton  Brook  their  line  they  took 

From  Steepleton  on  to  Rigby, 

And  close  to  his  hounds  rode  Anthony  Bell, 
When  the  tail  of  the  hunt  were  at  Croxton  Dell, 

The  Squire  was  on  through  Digby. 

At  Cold  Ash  Green  poor  Tom  was  seen 
Down  on  his  head  at  a  double. 

Near  Thorndon  Hall,  though  riding  light, 

A  post  and  rails  stopped  Daniel's  flight, 
And  laid  him  out  in  a  stubble. 

Three  fields  ahead  brave  Reynard  sped; 

The  hunt  was  then  fast  thinning. 

"What  a  deuce  of  a  run!"  said  Anthony  Bell, 
"When  I  get  home  what  a  tale  I'll  tell!" 

And  the  fox  he  looked  like  winning. 


He  called  up  Dan,  and  every  man 
And  all  the  boys  in  the  stables. 

They  turned  the  closets  inside  out. 

They  searched  the  house  and  all  about 
From  the  cellar  floor  to  the  gables. 

In  a  cellar  bay  some  burgundy  lay, 
Which  the  Squire  had  long  forgotten. 

With  many  a  whoop  and  call  they  searched 
In  the  attics  above  where  sparrows  perched 
On  the  ratters  old  and  rotten. 

High  overhead  went  their  noisy  tread; 
The  Squire  was  down  in  the  spare  room, 

When  he  came  on  a  spring  in  a  paneled  door. 

And  discovered  a  chamber  unknown  before. 
Containing  a  family  heirloom. 

For  a  chest  stood  there  in  the  chamber  bare. 

Worm-eaten,  old,  and  crazy. 

He  broke  the  locks  with  blows  and  knocks, 
He  opened  the  lid  of  that  ancient  box; 

For  a  moment  his  brain  was  hazy. 


For  Moreton  Dale,  if  he  didn't  fail. 

He  was  saving  his  strength  and  cunning. 

Six  riders  were  there  who  had  seen  the  start, 
The  Squire  still  taking  the  leading  part; 

There  never  was  known  such  running. 

He  steadied  the  gray  as  they  led  the  way; 

It  was  here  that  he  meant  to  prove  her. 
For  right  ahead  was  the  Boundary  Wall, 
All  roughly  laid,  and  wide,  and  tall 

With  the  tail  hounds  streaming  over. 


And  he  cursed  the  hosts  of  all  the  ghosts 
As  he  rode  for  his  reputation.  _ 
Said  he,  "I  can  fall  as  well  as  ride. 
And  he  swore  that  he'd  get  to  the  other  side, 
If  it  landed  him  in  damnation. 

And  straight  at  the  Wall  he  rode  for  a  fall, 
And  the  gray  rolled  over  her  master. 
And  pale  as  a  corpse  he  lay  as  he  fell 
On  the  sodden  wet  ground,  brave  Anthony  bell. 
Who  had  challenged  foretold  disaster. 


Not  heeding  the  noise  of  the  stable  boys, 

The  Squire  was  lost  in  wonder ; 

He  was  handling  guineas  and  bags  of  gold. 
Necklaces,  deeds,  and  parchments  old. 

Like  a  pirate  king  with  his  plunder. 

For  his  wife  he  bawled,  his  daughters  were  called ; 
They  should  each  have  a  silken  gown. 

He'd  buy  them  a  chaise,  a  chaise  and  pair. 

To  drive  abroad  and  take  the  air! 
They  should  drive  to  London  Town! 


When  Daniel  came  he  lay  the  same. 

As  still  as  a  man  that  slumbered. 

A  farmer  brought  back  the  dapple-gray  mare, 
And  told  to  Dan  with  a  stony  stare 

That  Squire's  days  were  numbered. 

And  Dan  said;  "No;  it  couldn't  be  so," 

He'd  lav  him  a  golden  guinea. 

And  then,  with  the  help  of  plowboys  strong. 
The  Squire  on  a  gate  was  borne  along 

From  that  spot  by  Moreton  Spinney. 


And  the  burgundy  came  with  its  ruby  flame; 
The  Squire  he  roared  with  pleasure. 

He  trod  on  the  tail  of  his  favourite  hound; 

He  opened  a  bottle  and  sent  it  'round. 
And  they  drank  success  to  the  treasure. 

And  it  all  came  true  did  that  treasure  new 
When  they  sent  for  Lawyer  Barry. 

And  after  the  deeds  had  all  been  sought. 

The  Parson  came  in,  and  they  started  the  port 
There  was  never  a  night  so  merry! 

And  the  parchments  old  produced  their  gold, 
Two  footmen  stood  at  the  door; 

Each  lady  was  wearing  a  silken  gown; 

They  made  a  long  journey  to  London  Town, 
And  they  rode  in  a  chaise  and  four! 

But  the  Squire  of  fame  remained  the  same; 
He  started  10  hunt  on  Mondays, 

And  he  finished  up  late  each  Saturday  night; 

But  his  wife  and  his  daughters  they  claimed  the  right 
To  take  him  to  Church  on  Sundays. 


They  carried  him  slow  to  a  farm  below; 
They  sent  for  Doctor  Waters. 

And  Daniel  returned  to  Highfield  Hall. 

And  broke  the  news  of  the  Squire's  fall 
To  his  master's  wife  and  daughters. 
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THE  automobile  is  bringing  about  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  design  of  the  American 
house.  It  is  coming  to  be  the  custom  to 
park  the  motor  car  right  in  the  house,  not 
alone  because  people  may  prefer  it  that  way  but 
because,  in  many  line  neighborhoods,  real  estate 
restrictions  prevent  the  building  of  isolated  gar- 
ages on  the  property-  I  he  change  creates  many 
technical  difficulties  in  design,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected when  the  position  of  such  a  bulky,  un- 
wieldy thing  as  the  automobile  is  shifted  among 
the  intricate  space  relationships  of  both  house 
plan  and  plan  of  the  lot.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
question  of  ingenuity  in  arrangement.  Since  a 
house  that  will  keep  a  car  must  meet  many  other 
demands  than  the  needs  of  the  car  alone,  it  will 
not  do  to  place  the  car  inside  the  house  without 
appreciating  how  the  step  may  affect  other  factors 
of  design.  Furthermore,  these  other  factors,  like 
the  motor  car,  are  being  thought  of  in  a  new  way, 
and  this  serves  to  add  still  another  element  of 
complication  to  the  situation.  The  conception 
of  the  motor  car  in  the  house  should  be  viewed 
from  many  angles. 

Only  certain  aspects  of  the  matter  may  be 
touched  upon  here.  As  to  the  newer  ideas  in 
design  mentioned  above,  this  means  that  the  war 
has  brought  about  certain  changes  and  readjust- 
ments in  the  national  life,  the  full  scope  of  which 
is  not  yet  decided.  The  household,  like  every- 
thing else,  is  affected  by  the  process,  and  any 
change  in  the  household  is  immediately  reflected 
in  the  house  plan.  Everyone  knows  the  present 
difficulties  of  the  American  household.  They  are 
largely  economic.  There  are  the  income  and 
excess  profits  tax,  restricting  income;  but  it  is  the 
other  page  in  the  family  budget — of  disbursements 
• — that  is  the  most  painful  reading.  This  is  the 
side  of  the  budget  that  influences  houses.  For 
houses  to-day  are  not  only  expensive  to  build,  but 
they  are  expensive  to  operate  and  maintain. 


The  fortunate  proprietor  of  this  garage  (Clare  Briggs)  claims  for  it  the  utmost  in  convenience. 
Not  only  is  it  a  unit  with  the  house  and  accessible  therefrom  without  going  outdoors.  Put  it 
can  be  driven  into  from  either  side,  so  that  the  car  is  always  in  a  posit.on  to  go  lorwara 


TT  SHOULD  not, 
*■  however,  be 
thought  that  this 
increased  need  for 
keeping  down  cost 
means  that  houses 
should  be  as  cheap 
and  as  practical  as 
possible,  regardless 
of  any  artistic 
quality.  It  merely 
makes  the  problem 
more  difficult,  and 
advises  us  to  seek 
solutions  that  meet 
the  situation  bet- 
ter than  the  old 
ones  are  able  to  do. 
In  fact,  the  de- 
mand for  more 
artistic  houses  is 
growing  more  in- 
sistent each  year. 
There  is  a  reawak- 
ened interest  in  the 
arts  all  over  the 
world  —  in  all  the 
arts  be  it  said — 

down  to  those  misnamed  the  "minor"  ones,  such 
as  the  arts  of  the  household  and  of  industry. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  type  of  house  designed 
to  include  garages  may  be  indicated.  As  noted 
before,  no  rules  should  be  laid  down  for  the  process 
of  design.  Each  case  should  be  decided  directly 
on  its  own  merits.  It  is  evident  that,  where  so 
much  is  attempted  in  so  little  space,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  sacrifice  or  reduce  certain  features  of 
plan  that  formerly  were  considered  essential. 
In  the  houses  that  have  been  built  during  the  past 
year,  the  least  successful  plans  appear  to  be  those 
which  were  arrived  at  by  the  mechanical  process 

of  taking  old  plan 
types  and  arbitra- 
rily cutting  down 
their  dimensions 
until  they  came 
within  the  re- 
stricted space  that 
is  now  required. 

This  defect  is 
particularly  true  of 
smaller  houses  — 
those  of  about  ten 
rooms,  with  quart- 
ers for  two  serv- 
ants. Such  plans 
are  miniature 
copies  of  larger 
houses,  and  they 
cut  up  a  house  into 
a  series  of  box-like 
rooms  and  spaces, 
too  cramped  even 
to  be  cozy,  all 
about  alike  in  size 
and  shape,  and  dif- 
ficult to  decorate 
with  any  charm  or 
individuality. 
Plans  like  these 
make  interior  dec- 
oration common- 
place. Besides,  the 
American  tradi- 
tion of  hospitality 
is  stifled  in  them, 
for  they  lack  any 
impression  of  ease 
or  spaciousness 
that  is  so  desirable 
in  a  home.  The 


Julius  Gregory,  architect 
Where  the  site  provides  a  difference  in  levels  the  inclusion  of  the  garage  in  the  house  plan 
is  so  entirely  logical  that  one  wonders  why  it  hasn't  always  been  done.     In  this  house  for 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Chambers  the  garage  opens  at  the  rear  on  to  a  spacious  parking  space 


element  of  ease  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  placing 
the  car,  which  should  not  be  located  carelessly  in 
the  plan  as  a  makeshift  or  as  an  afterthought.  In 
fact,  the  effect  of  space  and  ease  is  the  last  thing 
to  be  sacrificed  in  a  plan.  1  his  principle  is  the 
key  to  the  more  reasonable  types  of  plan  that 
are  now  being  considered. 

'  I  *HERE  is  developing  a  tendency  toward 
sacrifice  and  elimination  in  planning.  This 
process  depends  also  upon  the  size  of  the  house. 
In  the  smaller  houses  features  such  as  reception 
rooms,  studies,  and  libraries  are  being  left  out  or 
else  combined  with  other  elements,  perhaps  de- 
signed as  alcoves  opening  off  other  rooms  or  contin 
uous  with  them,  which  is  the  same  thing.  In  the 
very  smallest  houses  this  combination  may  extend 
even  to  the  stairs  and  dining  room.  Such  flexi- 
bility in  planning  recaptures  ease  and  dignity 
because  it  is  less  cut  up,  and  because  each  feature, 
though  reduced,  gains  the  advantage  of  the  other's 
space.  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
the  automobile  into  the  house  plan  is  a  stimulus 
to  the  freer  conception  of  arrangement.  \\  e 
should  not  regret  the  newer  attitude  toward  ar- 
rangements in  the  plan,  since  it  not  only  tends 
to  give  houses  spaciousness  but  it  may  render 
them  more  interesting,  more  charming,  more 
individual.  They  may  have  that  unexpected 
character,  both  inside  and  on  the  exterior,  that 
provides  a  dramatic  quality. 

As  to  the  exterior  of  a  house,  there  are  great 
possibilities.  Instead  of  the  too  usual  gaunt, 
box-like  house,  poked  up  on  its  side,  without  any 
harmony  with  it,  the  house  becomes  an  interesting, 
picturesque  grouping — one  of  the  best  features 
of  which  may  be  the  garage — and  recalls  to  us 
those  wonderful  old  manors  or  farm  groups  of 
Europe,  or  even  better  for  America,  those  beauti- 
ful old  groupings  of  our  northern  farms  and 
town  houses  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
W  here  the  plan  is  lengthened  out,  instead  of 
squarish,  the  result  may  be,  even  in  a  small 
house,  a  long,  interesting  front,  instead  of  a 
narrow  front,  too  high  for  its  length,  as  so  many 
elevations  are. 

HpHUS  it  is  that  the  entry  ot  the  car  into  the 
home  may  be  no  detriment,  but  instead  may 
aid  in  forcing  a  return  to  the  old  idea  of  a  house 
as  a  grouping  of  all  the  various  shelters  used  by 
the  family.  In  past  centuries,  possibly  also  be- 
cause of  traditions  of  defence,  the  animals  were 
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Dwjght  James  Bauixi,  architect 
Where  the  garage  is  placed  in  a  wing  of  the  house,  as  in  this  case,  the  chauffeur's  quar- 
ters can  well  occupy  the  floor  above.   The  F.  O.  Zenke  home  at  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 


with  all  of  its  merits,  but  without  any  of  its  defects. 
Clearly,  the  car  belongs  in  the  house,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  add  to  these  ideas  of  architectural  de- 
sign by  repeating  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  con- 
venience so  vivaciously  set  forth  by  Clare  Briggs  in 
the  January  issue  of  Country  Life.  Nevertheless, 
it  usually  requires  some  time  before  any  change 
in  manner  of  living  modifies  old  customs  and 
habits.  So  it  is  with  the  motor  car,  as  any  one 
may  see  who  views  our  town  and  country  neigh- 
borhoods and  sees  them  dotted  with  isolated  little 
outbuilding  garages.  They  show  that  people 
still  are  thinking  of  the  motor  car  as  a  domestic 
animal  or  pet,  akin  to  the  horse  or  cow  instead 
of  to  the  baby  carriage  or  bicycle,  which  it  is. 

A  word  is  necessary  for  the  decision  as  to  just 
the  best  place  in  the  plan  to  locate  the  car.  This 
again  is  a  matter  that  has  caused  confusion. 
1  here  are  two  necessities  to  provide  for:  the  plac- 
ing of  the  car  with  regard  to  its  position  inside 
the  walls  of  the  house  and — more  important — 
with  regard  to  the  layout  of  the  lot  of  land.  In 
any  estate  the  proper  arrangement  of  entrances, 
forelawns,  service  roadways,  service  courts,  paths, 
terraces,  gardens,  is  really  an  essential,  even  more 
important  than  the  arrangement  of  the  house 
itself.  In  fact,  the  house  plan  is  only  one  part  of 
the  estate  plan,  and  the  layout  of  the  estate  almost 
fixes  the  plan  of  the  house  itself. 

In  this  relationship  the  roadway  for  the  motor 
car  is  often  difficult  to  provide  for,  particularly 
in  small  suburban  house  lots.  Again  it  is  evident 
that  the  illusion  still  exists  which  conceives  the 
motor  car  to  be  a  kind  of  horse.  Too  many 
people  wish  to  drive  the  motor  up  to  the  front 
door,  either  in  a  great  semicircular  roadway  lead- 
ing from  the  street,  or  else  with  a  great  seventy- 
foot  turn.  This  arrangement,  especially  when 
complicated  with  service  entrances  or  another 
road  to  the  garage,  is  usually  unsuited  to  all  but 
very  large  estates.  The  roads  are  ugly  and  ex- 
pensive to  construct  and  to  maintain;  they  cut 
up  the  forelawn  badly  as  a  matter  of  design,  and 
in  small  houses  the  large  turn  often  presents  the 
comic  aspect  of  an  entrance  feature  to  a  house 
that  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  house  itself.  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  give  over  so  much  valuable 
land  to  the  purpose  of  maneuvering  a  car.  If 
possible,  a  small  switch  or  parking  space  should 
go  far  toward  substituting  for  the  turn,  and  a 
passageway  from  garage  to  main  part  of  the  house 
should  make  up  for  attempting  to  bring  the  car 
to  the  front  door.  This  is  another  proof  of  the 
principle  of  design  referred  to,  which  advises  us  to 
solve  each  case  directly,  on  its  own  merits,  instead 
of  trying  to  force  a  hackneyed  type  of  plan  on 
conditions  to  which  it  is  unfitted. 

The  matter  of  roadways  has  thus  a  determining 
influence  on  the  exact  position  of  the  car  in  the 
house  plan.  This  position  will  probably  be  in 
the  service  portion  of  the  house  so  that  the  road 
can  be  hooked  up  with  a  service  roadway.  The 
garage  may  be  placed  as  a  wing  or  it  may  be  in  the 
basement  in  those  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  a  change  of  level  on  an  uneven  site. 

AT  THIS  point  the  factor  of  insurance  comes 
up.    One   must    be    guarded    in  making 
sweeping  statements  concerning  technical  ques- 
tions of  insurance  and  building  construction  that 


A  garage  can  be  added  to  a  house  as  an  afterthought,  but  the 
effect  is  less  pleasing  than  when  it  is  inherent  in  the  design 


kept  in  a  wing  or  part  of  the  house.  This  is  the 
conception  of  a  house  that  has  produced  a  majori- 
ty of  the  most  beautiful  house  architectures  in  the 
world,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  It  was  lost 
in  the  last  century,  when  in  the  very  last  days  of 
the  family  horses,  rising  standards  of  living  and 
sanitation  led  people  to  put  the  domestic  animals 
in  quarters  and  stables  distant  from  the  house.  If 
to  our  minds  the  ancient  arrangement  was  defi- 
cient in  regard  to  noise,  odors,  and  sanitation,  it 
was  not  inconvenient;  and  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  it  was  altogether  perfect.  And  now,  with 
the  motor  replacing  the 

The  Frederick  F.  Crouse  house 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  presents 
admirably  the  case  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  garage  in  the 
design  for  the  medium-sized 
house 


horse,  it  is  a  cause  for 
congratulation  that  we 
may  return  to  the  older 
scheme  of  grouping. 
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will  apply  to  all  cases.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
district  around  New  York  it  may  be  said  that  the 
insurance  rate  on  the  house  is  not  raised  by  incor- 
porating the  garage  in  the  house,  provided  specifi- 
cations of  the  underwriters  are  complied  with, 
which,  generally  speaking,  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  car  in  a  box  made  of  tire-resisting 
materials  of  the  first  class,  with  an  outside  en- 
trance which  may  be  in  a  covered  but  open  pas- 
sageway. Here  are  the  specifications  for  fire- 
proofing  a  garage: 

Walls — To  be  brick,  reinforced  concrete,  stone,  or  hol- 
low tena-cotta  tile.  I  hickness  to  be  not  less  than  eight 
inches  for  brick  or  tile,  six  inches  for  reinforced  concrete, 
twelve  inches  tor  stone.  \\  alls  used  for  support  of 
other  than  the  roof  of  the  garage  section  shall  be  not 
less  than  twelve  inches.  Roof  or  Ceiling — To  be  of 
brick,  reinforced  concrete,  or  hollow  terra-cotta  tile. 
Thickness  to  be  not  less  than  six  inches.  Iron  or  steel 
beams  to  be  tireproofed  by  four  inches  of  tile  or  brick 
or  two  inches  of  gravel  concrete;  the  lower  soffits  may 
be  protected  by  one  inch  of  concrete.  Floor — To  be 
earth,  concrete,  brick,  tile,  or  stone,  with  no  space  be- 
neath. Finish — No  combustible  finish.  Windows  and 
Outside  Doors — If  under,  or  exposing  (within  fifteen  feet ) 
any  combustible  part  of  the  building,  windows  to  be  of 
wired  glass  in  hollow  metal  frame  and  sash,  and  doors 
to  be  Kalamein  pattern,  glazing  to  be  of  one  fourth  inch 
wired  glass.  Windows  to  be  automatic  closing  and  to 
beat  label  of  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.  Com- 
munications— None,  or  (but  with  a  communication 
charge)  between  garage  and  other  sections,  one  doorway 
to  be  protected  by  three-inch  tin-clad,  automatic  or 
self  closing  single  fire  door,  bearing  label  of  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc.,  hung  on  garage  side  of 
wall.  Door  frame  to  be  in  accord  with  standards  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  L'nderwriters.  Hardware 
to  i>ear  label  of  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.  No 
vertical  communication  allowed.  Vents — Shall  not  be 
provided  except  in  wall  near  floor  and  at  a  point  farthest 
away  from  main  section  of  building.  Lighting — Elec- 
tricity. W  hen  acetylene  gas  is  used  for  automobile 
lamps  it  shall  be  contained  in  an  air-tight  metal  tank 
or  generator,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  pounds 
of  calcium  carbide  shall  be  kept  in  the  within  described 
building,  its  additions  or  connections,  the  same  to  be 
contained  in  water-tight  metal  receptacles.  Heating — 
Steam  or  hot  water  by  direct  radiation.  Boiler  not  to 
be  in  garage  room.  Gasolene — Tank  to  be  buried  at 
least  two  feet  below  level  of  basement  floor.  Filling 
and  ventilating  pipes  to  be  outside  of  building  and  so 
laid  as  to  drain  toward  the  tank.  Pump  to  be  of  type 
approved  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  with 
measuring  chamber  not  in  excess  of  one  gallon. 

This  fireproofing  refers  only  to  the  garage  it- 
self. In  the  measure  that  these  requirements  are 
not  complied  with,  the  rate  of  insurance  on  the 
house  is  raised,  in  progressive  steps,  up  to  a 
maximum  in  cases  where  no  precautions  what- 
ever are  taken  against  fire  risk.  This  process  of 
fireproofing  the  garage  is  not  very  costly.  I  hus 
one  may  state  the  whole  matter  of  cost  of  placing 
the  car  in  the  house  by  saying  that  it  may  make 
little  or  no  saving,  indeed  perhaps  a  slight  in- 
crease. But  the  owner  in  so  doing  gains  great 
convenience  and  a  certain  unusual  quality  and 
interest  in  plan  and  elevation  as  the  result  of 
designing  his  house  as  a  grouping. 

A  LL  these  rather  intricate  relationships  of  the 
car  in  the  house  will  become  a  little  clearer 
if  one  examines  the  plan  I  have  prepared  to  illus- 
trate them.    The  gist  of  the  plan  is  that  it  is  of 
a  very  small  house — 1,200  square  feet  area,  in- 
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A  house  at  Fieldston,  N.  Y.,  which  shows  a  type  of  car  housing  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  grouping 
of  Colonial  New  England  farmhouses,  where  stables,  etc.,  are  but  a  prolongation  of  the  house  wings 


Plan  by  John  Taylor  Boyd.  Jr. 
Plan  showing  how  room  can  be  made  for  the 
garage,  even  in  a  small  house,  by  eliminating 
some  features  and  combining  others.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  garage  is  accessible  from 
the  living  room  via  a  covered  open  passage 


eluding  walls,  but  not  including  garage  or  covered 
\\7i\ .  By  eliminating  some  features  and  com- 
bining others,  a  living  room  32  x  18  feet  has  been 
made  possible,  with  a  ceiling  36  feet  long,  which 
makes  it  seem  even  larger.  L'nder  the  more  usual 
type  of  plan  of  rectangle — say  44  x  27  feet — 
affording  a  formal  entrance  hall  and  the  usual 
dining  room,  the  living  room  would  be  much 
smaller,  appearing  cramped.  The  garage  is  in 
the  service  wing,  accessible  to  the  living  room  and 
stair  under  a  covered  open  way,  and  may  thus 
meet  the  underwriters'  requirements. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  things  to 
consider  in  the  house  that  will  keep  a  car,  and  in 
designing  it,  it  should  be 


How  infinitely  better — on  the 
score  of  beauty  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  convenience — is  this 
provision  for  a  garage,  instead 
of  the  isolated  building  that  is 
unlovely  and  unhandy 


remembered  that  the 
emphasis  comes,  after 
all,  first  on  the  house 
and  second  on  the  car. 


Dwight  James  Baum,  architect 


The  Onwentsia  clubhouse  was  once  the  country  home  of  tr 
alterations  it  proved  a  very  comfortable  clubhouse,  and  all 

THI  S  far,  the  writer  of  this  series  of  papers 
on  American  country  clubs  has  played  only 
to  the  half-way  house  over  a  trans- 
continental course  of  7,000  miles.  1  he 
game  is  yet  young,  and  no  doubt  he  ought  to 
restrain  his  enthusiasms  until  the  eighteenth  hole- 
is  in  sight.  But  a  conviction  already  seizes  him 
that  he  will  find  no  other  club  in  America  built 
upon  more  solid  foundations  or  better  represent- 
ing every  variety  of  country  club  activities  than 
the  Onwentsia  of  Lake  Forest,  in  the  northern 
outskirts  of  Chicago. 

In  all  the  famous  Eastern  clubs  that  he  has 
visited,  golf  has  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
Even  in  clubs  which  were  founded  before  golf 
became  of  much  importance,  in  clubs  whose  first 
members  were  ardent  lovers  of  the  horse,  golf  is 
ruthlessly  elbowing  equestrian  sports — and  nearly 
all  other  activities — into  the  background.  Brook- 
line  and  Chevy  Chase,  as  has  previously  been 
related,  have  almost  forgotten  racing,  polo,  and 
the  hunt;  and  Piping  Rock's  horse  show  has  been 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  turf  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  clubhouse  and  intrench  itself  in  a 
woods.  At  Baltusrol  there  never  was  another 
love  than  golf,  and  weeds  are  overgrowing  the 
tennis  courts. 

Not  so  at  the  Onwentsia  Club.  Here  tradition 
stands  stanchly  to  its  guns.  Golf  has  to  share 
honors  not  only  with  polo,  but  also  with  tennis. 
The  Onwentsia  horse  show  will  be  as  much  of  an 
event  in  1920  as  it  was  before  the  war.  Indeed, 
nothing  worth  while  in  country  club  activities 
has  ever  been  treated  to  any  neglect  at  Onwent- 
sia. 1  hroughout  the  winter,  whenever  weather 
permits,  the  shotguns  of  the  clay-pigeon  marks- 
men bang  over  the  traps  to  the  same  tune  as  in 
the  long  ago.  The  hunt,  in  modified  form  to  suit 
changed  times,  is  still  a  cherished  institution, 
lobogganing  and  skating  maintain  themselves 
in  popular  favor.  The  squash  and  racquet  courts 
are  used  as  much  as  ever.  Dinner  and  tea  dances 
still  flourish.  Even  the  advent  of  prohibition 
makes  no  threat  of  a  decline  of  interest,  for  the 
Onwentsia  Club  went  dry  before  most  other  clubs 
so  much  as  began  to  considerliquor  as  a"  problem" 
(an  Onwentsia  house  rule,  unflinchingly  headed 
"  Prohibition,"  reads:  "  No  wines  or  liquors  will  be 
served  or  kept  on  the  premises  of  the  club"). 

A    DEEP  respect  for  tradition  appears  to  be 
the  secret  of  Onwentsia's  ability  to  keep 
every  form  of  country  club  activity  at  par.  To 
understand  how  this  comes  about  turn  back  to 
Lake  Forest's  early  chronicles — as  far  back  as 


e  noted  Chicago  architect,  Henry  Ives  Cobb.  With  some  few 
proposals  to  erect  a  new  one  in  its  place  have  been  voted  down 


sixty-three  years.  I  hough  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  Onwentsia  Club  resort  to  it  from  other 
sections  of  Chicago  than  the  north  shore  "gold 
coast,"  the  club  is  essentially  a  neighborhood 
institution.  Without  knowing  something  about 
Lake  Forest,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
the  character  of  the  club  which  is  one  of  its  chief 
social  centres.  Lake  Forest  is  Chicago's  Brook- 
line.  It  has  Brookline's  wealth  and  social  rating. 
It  has  much  the  same  flavor  of  New  England 
ancestry.  If  you  run  through  the  directory  lists 
in  the  year  books  of  the  Brookline  Club  and  the 
Onwentsia,  you  will  immediately  be  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  names  represented. 

What  makes  the  parallel  more  striking  is  to 
discover  that  Lake  Forest  was  first  settled  by  a 
sort  of  Pilgrim  band,  headed  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  I  he  Mayflower  of  this  company  was  a 
spin. il  train,  which  put  into  port  thirty  miles 
north  of  Chicago  nc.n 
the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan in  the  summer  of 
1X^7.  From  a  wooden 
platform,  serving  as  a 
Plymouth  Rock,  the  com- 
pany trailed  the  Rev. 
I  )octor  Robert  Patterson 
down  a  deer  path  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  "and 
finding  nothing  but  lake 
and  forest,"  they  decided 
after  the  Indian  fashion 
tu  11. itnc  t  he  place  "  Lake 
Forest." 

I  his  little  community, 
which  M  r  s  .  Robert 
Greaves  McGann  has  so 
charmingly  described  in 
a  chapter  contributed  to 
a  book  of  "Chicago  Yes- 
terdays," found  its  social 
centre  in  the  church. 
1  he  life  of  the  founders 
of  the  town,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gann relates,  "was  as 
simple  as  could  be  lived 
in  a  New  England  vil- 
lage," and  she  unhesitat- 
ingly nominates  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  Freeman  to  write 
the  chronicle  of  its  early 
days.  I  h  a  t  this  life 
should  have  had  a  Puri- 
tanic flavor  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  "as  the 
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V.— ONWENTSIA  CLUB 
By  CHARLES 

heads  of  every  house  had  so  lately  come  from 
New  England  or  other  Eastern  States." 

TT  WAS  thirty-eight  years  after  Lake  Forest  was 
*■  founded  that  the  Onwentsia  Club  was  organ- 
ized, November  20,  1895.  By  this  time  many 
new  neighbors,  not  all  of  them  sympathetic  with 
the  somewhat  stern  code  of  the  pioneers,  had 
joined  the  colony.  Some,  in  fact,  were  frank  to 
say  that  they  desired  to  see  Lake  Forest  become 
a  resort  of  fashion.  I  hese  newcomers  effected 
certain  changes,  but  nothing  revolutionary. 
Much  of  the  first  flavor  of  the  community  lasted, 
and  makes  its  presence  known  even  in  the  present- 
day  country  club.  One  token  is  the  way  that 
Onwentsia  these  many  years  has  observed  the 
Sabbath.  Nothing  short  of  a  world  war  could 
have  effected  a  change  in  the  rule  against  Sabbath 
breaking. 

Until  July,  1917,  the  clubhouse  was  never  used 
by  the  members  on  Sundays  for  any  purpose  but 
as  a  dining  room,  and  no  sports  or  games  of  any 
kind  were  permitted.  After  serving  the  mid-day 
Sunday  dinner  the  club  employees  put  on  their 
hats  and  adjourned.  A  plea  that  war  workers 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  one  afternoon  a 
week  in  outdoor  sports  prevailed,  in  1917,  to 
over-ride  tradition.  It  is  now  permissible  to 
start  a  round  of  golf  as  soon  as  church  is  out  on 
Sunday  mornings.  Caddies,  however,  are  not 
available  until  after  one  o'clock. 

The  restrictions  that  continue  to  hold  concern- 
ing Sunday  activities  run  as  follows: 

The  grounds  shall  not  be  open  to  the  public. 

There  shall  be  no  polo  marches  with  outside  teams. 

No  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  served. 

Minors  under  eighteen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  any  of  the  outdoor  games. 

There  shall  he  no  music,  dancing,  or  card  playing. 

There  shall  be  no  club  matches  scheduled  for  golf, 
tennis,  or  polo. 

As  a  result  of  this  stand  of  the  club  lawgivers, 
I  am  informed  that  the  attendance  on  week  ends 
in  fine  weather  drops  from  about  200  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  to  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  that 
number  on  Sunday.  The  Sunday  golfers  now 
include  a  number  of  family  foursomes  and  many 


No  other  organization  west  of  Meadowbrook  can  claim  more  right  to  renown  as  a  polo  capi- 
tal than  Onwentsia.  Every  member  of  the  club  contributes  to  buy  and  train  ponies 
which  the  less  affluent  younger  members  may  ride  for  the  glory  of  Onwentsia's  colors 
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women  players.  The  men  folk  who  dislike  this 
sort  of  party  betake  themselves  to  an  adjacent 
golf  club  which  restricts  itself  to  males. 

HPHK  \isitor  gathers  an  impression  early  in 
*■  his  survey  of  Onwentsia  that  this  chili  is 
deeply  concerned  about  family  matters.  It 
is  as  Eastern  in  this  regard  as  rock-ribbed  New- 
England.  It  may  not  require  so  long  an  account 
of  ancestry  as  Boston  would  demand,  but  anj  one 
who  gains  membership  to  the  Onwentsia  Club  is 
assured  that  not  only  he  himself  but  his  wife  and 
everv  other  member  of  his  family  have  successfully 
passed  a  rigid  examination  by  the  local  board  of 
censorship. 

Onwentsia  started  as  a  small  neighborhood 
club  in  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  suburb  of 
Chicago,  and  has  enlarged  its  circle  more  slowly 
and  prudently  than  any  of  the  most  conservative 
clubs  of  the  East.  Its  latest  year  book  lists  only 
a  few  more  than  500  members,  of  which  a  fixed 
number,  425,  are  active-resident.  The  total 
enrolment  is  nearly  a  hundred  less  than  the  num- 
ber admitted  to  Piping  Rock;  is  only  half  as  many 
as  belong  to  Brookhne;  and  is  less  than  a  third 
of  the  count  at  Chevy  Chase.  The  exacting 
standards  of  social  qualifications  partially  account 
for  this.  Another  factor  is  the  circumstance  that 
Onwentsia  draws  its  membership  largely  from  the 
small  town  of  Lake  Forest  and  a  surrounding 
■countrvside  where  even  the  farm  lands  are  so 
■dear  that  nobody  attempts  any  longer  to  appraise 
their  value. 

A  small  group  of  neighbors  who  were  in  close 
agreement  about  the  ideals  of  a  country  club,  and 
-who  could  meet  any  demand  that  such  an  institu- 
tion might  bring  to  bear  upon  their  purses,  started 
Onwentsia  with  a  capital  stock  of  #75,000.  As 
soon  as  the  new  club  got  past  the  experimental 
stages,  it  purchased  the  country  place  of  a  noted 
Chicago  architect,  Henry  Ives  Cobb.  The  big, 
roomy  house,  of  the  type  of  architecture  popular 
around  Buzzard's  Bay  in  Massachusetts,  had  been 
famed  since  1890  as  the  finest  residence  in  its 
prairie  township.  On  the  160  acres  of  ground  that 
surrounded  the  house  the  Onwentsians  laid  out  a 
golf  course  across  the  flats  of  the  placid  Skoki. 


The  gallery  at  an  Onwentsia  tennis  tournament.  The  club  is  as  well  equipped  lor  tennis  as  many  clubs  that  make  it 
an  exclusive  specialty.    It  retains  two  professionals  on  its  pay  roll  and  maintains  fourteen  turf  courts  and  two  of  clay 


Though  Lake  Forest  had  known  golf  since  as 
early  as  March,  1895,  Onwentsia  managed  some- 
how to  restrain  its  enthusiasm  about  this  fascinat- 
ing game  and  maintain  a  keen  interest  in  a  vari- 
ety of  other  activities.  To-day,  though  the 
name  Onwentsia  is  associated  with  famous  golf 
tournaments,  it  is  equally  famous  for  its  polo  and 
its  tennis. 

No  other  organization  west  of  Meadowbrook 
can  claim  more  right  to  renown  as  a  polo  capital 
than  Onwentsia.  Every  member  of  the  club  does 
his  bit  to  keep  the  interest  in  this  sport  at  par. 
Men  who  never  play  the  game  themselves  cheer- 
fully contribute  to  a  "jack  pot"  to  buy  and  train 
ponies  which  younger  members,  who  may  not  be 
so  well  supplied  with  pocket  money,  may  ride  for 
the  glory  of  Onwentsia's  colors. 

So  with  regard  to  tennis — the  club  is  as  well 
equipped  as  many  organizations  that  make  tennis 
an  exclusive  specialty.  It 
hires  two  professionals 
and  maintains  fourteen 
turf  courts  and  two  of 
clay. 


ings  as  for  his  genius  as  a  social  leader.  Such  com- 
mercial builders  of  Chicago  as  the  Armours  and 
Swifts  and  McCormicks  and  Farwells  are  on  the 
lists,  along  with  Frank  Lowden,governorof  Illinois, 
Victor  Lawson,  the  publisher,  John  McCutcheon, 
cartoonist,  and  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  editor 
and  playwright.  Lake  Forest  is  only  eight  miles 
distant  from  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  station,  on 
one  side,  and  Fort  Sheridan  on  the  other,  so  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  contribute  their  quota  of 
members.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  university 
which  furnishes  another  classification.  Thus 
there  is  a  flavor  of  Chevy  Chase,  of  Brookline,  and 
of  Piping  Rock  to  the  club. 

All  proposals  to  discard  the  old  clubhouse  and 
erect  in  its  stead  a  million  dollar  palace  have  res- 
olutely been  voted  down.  Sentiment  and  tradi- 
tion are  against  such  a  move,  and  sentiment  and 
tradition  count  for  as  much  at  Onwentsia  as  they 
do  in  any  community  of  old  France. 


TPHE  writer  of  the  Lake  Forest 
A         qUOted  earlier  in  this  paper 


As 


The  hunt,  in  modified  form  to  suit  changed  times,  is  still  a  cherished  institution. 
Onwentsia  sold  its  hounds  in  war  time,  but  will  have  them  back  again  this 
year.    No  worth-while  country  club  institution  is  sultered  to  perish  at  Onwentsia 


kS  FOR  the  horse,  he 
probablv  finds  more 
balm  for  his  bruised  sen- 
sibilities in  this  club  than 
in  any  of  the  East.  His 
firstsolace  is  thattheclub 
garage  burned  down  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  For 
the  rest,  be  is  glorified 
annually  in  a  famous 
horse  show,  in  many  polo 
matches,  and  in  hunt 
meets,  and  has  twenty- 
four  miles  of  bridle  paths 
dedicated  to  his  quieter 
hours. 

Despite  the  fact  that 
Onwentsia  is  largely  com- 
posed of  Chicago  busi- 
ness men,  its  membership 
has  also  .1  \  ariety  of  in- 
terests other  than  trade. 
Running  through  the 
pages  of  the  year  book, 
you  discover  that  a 
pioneer  leader  of  its  ac- 
tivities was  Hobart  C. 
Chatfield-Taylor,  whose 
name  is  as  much  beloved 
in  Chicago  for  his  wnt- 


memoirs  who 

was  quoted  earner  in  tnis  paper  hints  that 
the  village  lost  much  of  its  characteristic  flavor 
when,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Onwentsia 
Club,  it  became  a  resort  of  fashion.  "1  he  knell," 
she  declares,  "of  dear,  delightful,  distinguished, 
exclusive  Lake  Forest  was  at  that  moment 
sounded." 

Of  course,  she  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
of  that  than  a  casual  visitor,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  club  itself  dealt  the  distinction 
and  delight  and  exclusiveness  of  the  community  a 
death  blow.  An  amazing  amount  of  all  these 
qualities  appears  to  have  survived  to  the  present 
gladsome  spring.  Even  the  railway  station  re- 
flects community  character  of  a  memorable  na- 
tur< .  A  hardened  traveler  steps  into  the  waiting 
room  at  Lake  Forest  and  beholds  high  beamed 
ceilings,  tables,  rocking  chairs,  and  even  a  window 
seat.  All  of  which  is  decidedly  more  unusual 
than  even  the  charming  Market  Square,  which 
reproduces  an  old  English  town. 

I  would  hazard  in  comment  upon  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gann's  lament,  that  where  early  Lake  Forest  had 
only  one  social  centre — the  church — the  new 
community  now  numbers  a  second,  but  not 
necessarily  a  rival,  meeting  place,  in  the  Onwent- 
sia Club.  Certainly,  the  club  appears  to  main- 
tain much  of  the  character  attributed  by  the 
memoir  to  early-day  Lake  Forest.  At  least,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  "dear,  delightful,  dis- 
tinguished, and  exclusive."  The  "dear"  appears 
to  take  on  a  monetary  meaning  in  re-quotation. 
But  let  it  stand. 
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IVHOO'S  THETiEl 

A  Page  of  01pp/s   Snapped  in  Their 
JV oodland  Homes 


Photographs  by 
Allen  Frost 
Carl  F.  Mathews 
Alexander  D.  Dl  Bois 


"Three's  a  crowd."  The  little  screech  owl  is  easily  recognized  by  its  prominent  ear 
tufts  or  horns,  taken  in  connection  with  its  small  size.  To  Canadians  and  Americans 
this  is  probably  the  most  familiar  of  all  owls,  owing  to  its  habit  of  nesting  near  buildings 


A  pair  of  owlets  apparently  about  four  weeks 
old,  as  they  are  still  partially  in  the  downy  stage. 
They  were  photographed  among  the  cliffs  of  South 
Cheyenne  Canon,  near  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado 


These  youngsters  were  changed 
in  their  cradles — so  to  speak. 
The  mother  owl  made  her  nest 
in  a  Montana  wheat  field, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the 
photographer  and  three  hen's 
eggs  were  substituted  for  those 
already  in  the  nest,  with  the 
result  here  shown.  The  mother 
owl  apparently  doesn't  know 
the  difference  now,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  watch 
developments  as  the  chicks 
grow  up 


A.  D.  Du  Bois 
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Roads  in  Potomac  Park  af>froachtn£  the  Monument 
have  been   maintained  -with    Tarvia  since  iaiS 


Tarvia  m  cWashm^ton 


"^N  1  7  9  1  ,  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant, 
a  French  engineer 
and  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolutionary  W  ar, 
made  the  street 
plan  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
this  plan  of  L'Enfant's,  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  complete  as  well 
as  the  most  artistic  city  plan  ever  carried 
out,  was  made  and  adopted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  General  Washington  himself. 

And  to-day,  the  broad  streets  of  the 
Capital  City  are  usually  the  first  thing 
that  attracts  the  admiration  of  the 
visitor. 

Flanked  by  beautiful  buildings  and 
rows  of  handsome  trees,  they  average 
from  80  to  160  feet  in  width. 

Over  their  smooth  surfaces  rolls  per- 
haps the  heaviest,  certainly  the  most 
interesting  motor  traffic  in  America. 


T\R\  I A  plays  a  big  part  in  keeping 
Washington   streets  smooth,  firm, 
mudless  and  dustless. 

The  Avenue  of  the  Presidents,  Ex- 
tended, the  "show"  street  of  Washing- 
ton, is  a  Tarvia  road.  Built  in  191 2, 
this  street  has  been  maintained  per- 
fectly in  spite  of  the  endless  stream  of 
motor  traffic  that  spins  over  the  surface- 
Executive  Avenue  at  the  south  front 
of  the  White  House,  built  in  191 2,  is 
another  splendid  example  ot  Tarvia  con- 
struction. It  carries  the  heaviest  motor 
traffic  of  any  street  of  its  width  in 
Washington. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  War  College, 
the  State,  Navy,  and  War  Department 
building  and  to  many  other  busy  Gov- 
ernment centres,  are  Tarvia  roads. 

Washington  has  found  Tarvia  roads 
not  only  firm,  mudless,  dustless,  frost- 


proof and  waterproof,  but  the  most 
economical  because  they  last  so  long  and 
cost  so  little  for  upket  p. 

What  Is  Tarvia? 

T\I\\IA  is  a  coal-tar  preparation 
shipped  in  barrels,  tank  wagons,  or 
tank-cars,  depending  upon  the  size  and 
location  of  the  job.  No  matter  what 
yoUr  road  problem  may  be — whether 
you  require  a  road  binder  for  new  con- 
struction, a  dust  preventive,  a  road  pre- 
server or  a  patching  material — there  is  a 
grade  of  Tarvia  made  for  the  purpose. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  tacts  before  taxpayers 
as  well  as  road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service  Department, 
which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  prob- 
lems. If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  re- 
garding road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  experienced  engineers.  1  his  service  is  tree 
for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better  roads  and  lotver 
taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 
Booklets  free. 
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Grasshoppers  Throughout  the  United  States  in  normal  years  grass- 
for  hoppers  are  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  obtained  by 

Poultry  Feed  farm  Pou'try  on  range.  Young  chickens  find  needed 
-  growth  principles  in  the  insect  food,  while  mature  hens 
are  stimulated  in  egg  production.  Recognition  of  these  facts,  combined 
with  the  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  an  adverse  condition,  has  prompted 
farmers  in  various  Western  grasshopper  infested  districts  to  use  grass- 
hopper catching  machines  instead  of  poisoned  bait  or  kerosene  pans  in  com- 
bating the  scourge. 

Grasshoppers  caught  in  the  catching  machine,  a  piece  of  equipment  drawn 
by  horses  or  other  power,  which  catches  all  hoppers  in  its  swath,  are  hung 
up  in  bags  to  die.  after  which  they  are  dried.  In  this  condition  they  will 
keep  for  some  time,  and  it  is  entirely  practical  to  feed  them  to  poultry  over  a 
considerable  period.    \\  hile  in 


the  interior  districts  of  Oregon.    Grasshopper  plagues  are  most  frequent 
in  the  dry  regions  of  the  West. 

Poisoned  bait  is  a  successful  method  of  control,  but  the  killed  grass-  ^ 
hoppers  are  worthless.    This  is  why  the  catching  machine  and  poultry  feed 
method  is  favored  by  many  farmers.   In  South  Dakota  whengrasshoppers  are 
abundant  a  catching  machine  will  produce  two  bushels  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.    That  is  "manufacturing"  valuable  poultry  feed  pretty  fast! 


most  cases  the  dried  hoppers 
are  fed  out  by  the  farmer  by 
whom  caught,  it  is  stated  that 
in  some  localities  a  trade  in  the 
dried  insects  has  developed. 
There  are  even  suggestions  that 
handled  in  this  way  it  would  be 
practical  to  develop  an  exten- 
sive business  in  commercial 
dried  grasshoppers. 

The  grasshopper  has  wide 
distribution.  As  favorable  con- 
ditions occur,  the  insect  as- 
sumes the  proportions  of  a 
scourge  in  districts  as  far  sep- 
arated as  the  Merrimac  Val- 
ley in   New  Hampshire  and 


anxious  to  ob- 
tain striking 
photographs  of 
nature  subjects. 
For  the  best 
hitherto  unpub- 
lished photo- 
graph of  animal, 
bird,  or  insect 
life  in  its  logical 
setting,  received 
before  June  ist, 
Country  Life 
will  pay  $100. 


Reforestation  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  newspapers  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  supplied  with  newsprint  paper,  the  Paper  Controller  of 

Paper  Shortage  Canada   has   recently  placed  an  embargo  on  export 
shipments  of  newsprint  paper  to  the  United  States  from 
various  Canadian  paper  mills.    It  was  claimed  that  these  mills  were  dis- 
criminating against  newspapers 

THE  NATURE  CONTEST  CLOSES  JUNE  ist. 

Photographs    entered    may   be  of 
any  size,  but  must  be  printed  on 
smooth  paper, 


AS   WE  have  announced  during 
the  preceding  months,  Country 
Life  is  especially 


preferably  solio 
or  glossy  velox, 
and  must  be  ad- 
dressed "Photo- 
graphic Compe- 
tition, Country 
Life,  Garden 
City,  N\  Y.," 
The  owner's  full 
n'a me  and  ad- 
dress should 
be  on  the  back 
of  each  photo- 
graph. 


of  the  Dominion  and  shipping 
the  larger  part  of  their  output 
to  American  firms  who  could 
afford  to  pay  more  for  the 
paper.  Undoubtedly  if  such 
was  the  case,  the  Controller 
was  justified  in  so  doing.  It 
is  a  case  of  charity  beginning 
at  home.  But  the  remedy  for 
the  whole  paper  shortage  sit- 
uation does  not  rest  on  embar- 
goes. All  the  embargoes  in  the 
world  will  not  relieve  the  scarc- 
ity of  paper.  The  only  things 
that  will  are  reduction  of  waste 
to  a  minimum  and  reforesta- 
tion— especially    the    latter — 


A  FEW  0/-OUR  NOTABLE  INSTALLATIONS 


Chas.  A.  Comiskey, 

Chicago 

F.  W.  Prentiss, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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Chicago 
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C.  H.  Wills,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Harley  T.  Procter, 

Lenox,  Mass. 
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Lexington,  Ky. 
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Burlingame,  Cal. 
Jno.  J.  Ryan,  Cincinnati 
Emil  Winter,  Pittsburgh 
Edw.  Mallinckrodt,  Jr. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FOR  town  houses,  suburban  homes,  and  country 
estates,  there  is  a  Stewart  Iron  Fence  that  will 
meet  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  fence. 

Every  Stewart  design  has  the  artistic  qualities  that 
make  Stewart's  Fence  the  standard  of  the  world  and 
the  choice  of  the  finest  estates  in  America.  A  Stew- 
art Fence  retains  its  original  beauty. 

If  you  desire  to  make  your  home  attractive  and 
protect  your  property  and  want  the  greatest  value 
possible  for  the  money  invested,  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence  is  your  logical  choice. 

Our  catalogs  describe  and  illustrate  Stewart's  I  ton  Fence  in 
detail,  show  photographs  of  installations,  and  give  you  valuable 
information  on  fencing.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  until 
you  have  seen  these  book^s.    W  rite  for  them  to-day. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Incorporated 

650  Stewart  Blk.        Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sales  and  lonstrnctlori  l!<-|>re«fn<ati,cs  In  rriuriual  t  itles 

"The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence 
Builders" 
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Ohe  Dampton  Shops 
anb  the  I&eal  Country  Douse 


— — 


BRINGING  indoors  a  suggestion  of  spark- 
ling water  and  gay  formal  gardens  by  its 
sympathetic  color  treatment,  this  delightful 
breakfast  room,  with  its  trellis  overlaid  walls 
and  decorated  satinwood  furniture,  re-created 
from  the  designs  of  Sheraton,  is  but  one  of 
many  delightful  country  house  interiors  now 
exhibited  at  the  Hampton  Shops. 

The  Hampton  collection  of  fine  antiques  is 
assembled  with  reproductions  which  are  authen- 
tic not  only  in  design  and  coloring,  but  also  in 
that  integrity  of  construction  and  perfection 
of  hand-work  which  gave  intrinsic  value  to 
their  originals. 

This  collection  arranged  with  harmonious 
textiles  and  incidentals,  offers  full  scope  for 
expressing  the  preferences  and  personalities  of 
our  patrons,  while  the  discriminating  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hampton  decorators  is  at  your 
command,  either  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
grouping  or  in  carrying  out  every  detail  of 
the  interior  of  your  home. 


Hampton-Shop 

18  GasHo^iSmeolfR 
fauna  SCPatricKs  Cardial  uM 


Decoration  •  Antiquities  •  Furniture 
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f-fouse  Lee  ping 


linens 
for  Qouniry  Homes 


Much  of  the  pleasure  in  a  country  house  lies  in 
an  abundance  of  snowy  linens. 

But  steadily  increasing  prices  of  Linen  are  dis- 
couraging to  those  who  have  held  off  in  the  hope  of 
replenishing  their  linen  supply  at  more  moderate 
prices. 

So  it  is  indeed  welcome  news  that  Pure  Linens 
can  still  be  purchased  at  prices  that  are  not  pro- 
hibitive. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  McCutcheon's  have  kept 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  quality  and  quantity  pro- 
duction of  the  world's  linen  markets.  Their  timely 
anticipation  of  the  acute  linen  shortage  (due  to  the 
tragic  failure  of  Russia  to  maintain  her  position  as 
the  world's  greatest  producer  of  flax)  is  being  met 
with  increasing  appreciation  by  patrons  to  whom 
Household  Linens  of  assured  quality  are  indispen- 
sable. 

A  Spring  and  Summer  Booklet  showing  Linens, 
Lingerie,  Men's  Furnishings,  Handkerchiefs  and 
other  articles  for  which  McCutcheon's  is  known, 
sent  upon  request. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  II. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


which  unfortunately  but  very  few  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 

are  foresighted  enough  to  indulge  in. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Although  it  is  claimed  that  the  motorcycle  is  a  purely 
Please  British  invention,  it  would  seem  that  the  French  had  out- 

Note  stripped  their  neighbors  in  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  the 

cycle  and  its  sidecar.  As  early  as  winter  before  last,  when 
taxicabs  were  few  and  far  between,  the  taxi  side-car  motorcycle  made  its 
first  appearance  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris  and  achieved,  if  not  tremendous 
success,  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  popularity,  which  however  may  have 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  taxicabs.  Now  the  authorities  have  gone  one  step 
farther,  and  the  French  postmen  are  being  mounted  on  motorcycles  for 
accelerating  deliveries  in  the  country.  This  is  a  tip  which  might  easily  be 
taken  by  our  postal  authorities  along  the  rural  free  delivery  routes. 

An  Experiment  An  interesting  experiment  was  almost  successfully  con- 
in  Fish  eluded  not  long  ago  by  Dr.  Charles  Haskins  Townsend, 
Transportation  director  of  the  New  ^  ork  Aquarium.  Dr.  Townsend 
brought  up  from  Louisiana  a  score  or  more  of  the  giant 
gar  that  are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  South,  in  especially  constructed  tanks 
fitted  up  on  a  freight  steamer.  The  fish  arrived  in  New  ^  ork  in  splendid 
condition,  although  the  voyage  had  taken  more  than  three  weeks,  during 
which  time)  owing  to  their  change  of  location,  the  fish  would  eat  nothing. 
The  consignment  was  to  be  placed  in  the  tanks  of  the  New  York  Aquarium 
the  day  after  landing,  but  unfortunately,  during  the  night  the  weather  went 
below  zero  and  the  heating  system  of  the  vessel  broke  down,  so  that  the 
entire  consignment  of  gar  was  frozen  before  the  next  morning.  Aside  from 
this  unfortunate  ending,  the  experiment  was  successful,  in  so  far  that  it 
proved  that  fish  can  survive  a  rough  journey  without  nourishment  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 


Western 
Outlaw 
I lorscs 


A  paragraph  in  a  recent  Western  newspaper  tells  of  wild  horses 
in  the  Skull  Valley,  near  the  Utah-Nevada!  line,  which  have 
become  so  ferocious  that  they  have  become  a  real  danger  and 
must  be  hunted  and  done  away  w  ith  like  any  other  wild  beast. 
They  draw  away  domesticated  stock,  trample  down  fences,  and  ruin  crops 
in  their  wild  stampedes.  1  he  report,  while  no  doubt  true,  is  certainly  unique. 
We  have  heard  of  domestic  cats  forsaking  their  happy  homes  to  become  mem- 
bers of  marauding  hordes,  and  Jack  London  has  made  famous  one  dog  in  this 
respect,  but  as  for  horses  becoming  outlaws — that  is  something  new. 

One  C  rop  Many  unkind  things  have  been  said  about  the  past  winter, 
That  Winter  especially  in  the  Fast  where  urban  and  suburban  dwellers 
I  |(.|pC(I  have  felt  its  force  with  unprecedented  severity — at  least  in 

this  generation.  But  out  in  the  open  country  farmers  have 
ha'd  cause  to  rejoice  in  it  for  one  reason  at  least;  namely,  its  stimulative 
effect  upon  one  of  their  most  profitable  crops.  Possibly  if  you  interrogated 
them,  most  farmers  would  fail  to  mention  this  crop  among  their  leading 
money  makers,  but  how  many  others  can  they  name  that  yield  at  the  rate 
of  826  tons  per  acre,  and  of  which  the  per  acre  value  is  nearly  #2,500? 
Moreover,  how  many  crops  of  these  or  even  considerably  smaller  dimensions 
and  possibilities  can  be  secured  merely  for  the  cost  of  Harvesting  and  stor- 
ing; requiring  neither  seed,  fertilizer,  cultivation,  nor  spraying;  adapted  to 
land  that  is  useless  for  any  other  crop;  and  calling  for  attention  only  during 
those  months  when  all  other  work  outdoors  is  at  a  standstill? 

No  indeed.  This  is  neither  a  pipe  dream  nor  farm  property  literature, 
but  merely  a  few  reflections  on  the  merits  of  the  ice  crop,  viewed  from  an 
unusual  angle.  Cut  when  eight  inches  thick,  a  pond  will  yield  ice  at  the 
rate  of  826  tons  per  acre,  and  who  is  there  that  would  not  buy  ice  gladly  at 
$2  a  ton  in  place  of  w  hat  he  now  pays?  Actually  the  value  in  terms  of  food 
kept  sweet  in  summer  time,  of  safe  and  sane  dairying,  and  of  general  con- 
venience the  year  'round  is  far  more  than  this;  infinitely  more  than  the 
cost  of  an  icehouse  and  the  labor  of  cutting  the  ice  and  packing  it  away. 
And  if  an  ordinary  year  is  good  for  eight  hundred  tons  per  acre,  the  w  inter 
just  over  must  have  brought  a  bumper  crop  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  or  so 
to  every  country  dweller  who  had  the  foresight  and  gumption  to  go  out  and 
get  it. 

The  Who  of  us,  on  a  visit  to  the  aquarium,  has  not  spent  long 

Vanishing  moments  in  front  of  the  tank  where  the  sea  horses  were  kept? 
Sea  Horse  Their  quaint,  goblin-like  appearance  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  seemingly  floated  through  the  water,  hooked  together  by 
their  tails  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  would  hold  us  fascinated.  I  nfortun- 
ately,  according  to  a'report,  the  Hippocampus — for  that  is  the  sea  horse's 
scientific  name — is  becoming  very  scarce.  It  is  uncertain  what  is  respon- 
sible for  the  scarcity  but  it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  excessive  cold 
weather  of  the  last  few  years,  when  many  of  them  perished  before  being 
able  to  reach  w  armer  latitudes. 
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TTie  De  Luxe  Heating  Service 


Ascertain  the  normal  fuel  cost  of  warming  your  home  for  a  heating 
season.  Divide  by  3.  The  result  will  be  the  actual  fuel  saving  you  can 
effect  with  the 

CXew  I D  E  AL  Type  A  "Heat  Machine 

The  precise  Heating  Laboratory  tests  prove  an  economy  and  an  efficiency  yielding  the 
largest  interest  return  (33?  3  per  cent)  possible  in  any  feature  of  household  equipment. 

Ask  for  the  heat-chart  catalog  of  IDEAL  Type  <  A  "  Boilers 

American  Radiator  Company 

Department  25,  816-822  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Makers  of  the  world 'famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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l'Take  care  your  ball  is  not  teed  too  close  to  sand- 
box, disc  or  anything  which  ivill  give  your  eye 
an  excuse  for  wandering  from  the  ball." 

— Edward  Ray 

in  Golfer's  Magazine 


PERFECT  concentra- 
tion— and  a  true  ball 
— are  largely  responsible 
for  your  best  strokes.  If 
your  game  is  unaccount- 
ably hard  to  improve, 

Try  one  of  the  new  U.  S. 
Golf  Balls 

U.S.  Royal,  U.S.  Revere 
U.S.  Floater 

Buy  them  from  your  pro 
or  at  your  dealer's 


U 


u. 


u. 


S.  Royal 

$1.00  each 

S.  Revere 

8Sc  each 

S.  Floater 

65c  each 


Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Ball — 
Be  Sure  It's  a  U.  S, 


United  States 
Rubber  Company 


One  Who 
Hears  the  Voice 
of  Nature 


It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  poet  who  found 

 Sermons  in  stones, 

Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
And  good  in  everything 


ever  got  as  close  to  the  voices  of  Nature  as  has  John  Grimshaw  Wilkinson, 
the  blind  botanist,  who,  according  to  reports  from  England,  has  learned  to 
know  the  "voices"  of  the  different  species  of  trees.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  is 
now  sixty-four  years  old,  became  blind  forty-two  years  ago,  soon  after 
which  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  science  in  which  he  is  so  proficient  along 
his  own  unusual  lines  as  well  as  the  more  common  ones  followed  by  other 
botanists.  He  has,  for  instance,  so  familiarized  himself  with  some  800  flower- 
ing plants  found  in  Great  Britain  that  he  is  able  to  identify  them  instantly, 
merely  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  smell.  But  he  has  aimed  especially 
toward  a  keen  sense  of  hearing,  through  which  he  has  become  aware  of  phen- 
omena hidden  to  most  of  us.  He  can  tell  the  different  kinds  of  trees  by  the 
noises  they  make  during  rainstorms,  from  the  almost  silent  pine  to  the 
noisy,  resonant  oak.  The  poplar,  he  finds,  is  relatively  quiet  during  a 
storm,  but  becomes  quite  audible  afterward.  So,  too,  he  has  discovered  and 
identified  the  sounds  made  by  different  growing  crops.  Who  are  we,  indeed, 
with  all  our  sight,  to  "pity  the  poor  blind"  when  they  have  overcome  and 
risen  above  the  limitations  of  their  affliction  in  such  manner  as  this? 

Horses'  Cases  of  serious  and,  in  some  instances  fatal,  poisoning  from 

Health  eating  olives  have  been  given  wide  publicity  and  aroused 

and  Ours  much  interest  during  the  last  few  months,  but  it  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  realized  to  what  extent  domestic  animals 
assisted  in  the  fight  that  was  made — and  that  in  several  cases  succeeded — 
against  this  new  menace  to  our  health  and  peace  of  mind.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  suspected  by  veterinarians  that  Bacillus  botulimis,  the  poi- 
sonous agent  found  in  the  deadly  olives,  is  the  same  organism  that  causes  a 
serious  disease  in  horses  called  "forage  poisoning."  As  a  result  of  this  sus- 
picion, scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  Washington  have 
been  working  with  this  species  of  germ  as  well  as  with  various  serums  and 
other  preparations  that  they  hoped  might  prove  capable  of  vanquishing  it. 
At  the  time  of  one  of  the  poisoning  catastrophes  in  New  York  City  they 
happened  to  have  on  hand  a  certain  serum  made  from  the  blood  of  a  sheep 
that  had  been  rendered  immune  to  the  effects  of  B.  botulimis,  a  serum  that 
appeared  to  promise  effective  control  of  the  germ.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  this  serum  was  rushed  to  New  York,  and 
although  one  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  tried  was  so  nearly  dead  that  the 
treatment  proved  unavailing,  the  other,  a  little  girl,  out  of  the  entire  family 
of  seven,  was  saved  by  the  prompt  use  of  the  serum,  in  conjunction  with  her 
greater  vitality.  Just  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  vets  are  equally  successful  in  discovering  the  true  cause  of 
and  a  satisfactory  cure  for  the  equine  disease  that  led  them  to  produce  the 
new  serum  which  promises  to  become  another  boon  for  the  human  race. 

For  Safety  The  real,  old-fashioned  winter  just  past  brought  as  one  of 
as  well  as  'ts  mitigating  circumstances  a  renewal  of  sleigh  riding  such 
Sentiment  as  'lac^  not  '5een  en3°yed  f°r  years.  For  many  of  those  who 
were  able  either  to  disinter  an  old  cutter,  or  to  rent  or  borrow 
one,  it  brought  a  new  or  a  renewed  appreciation  of  that  method  of  trans- 
portation and,  incidentally,  a  realization  that  motorized  driving  has  nothing 
about  it  to  compare  in  quaintness,  harmony,  and  charm  with  the  sound  of 
sleigh  bells.  But,  we  wonder,  how  many  of  those  who  find  so  much  of 
sweetness  and  sentiment  in  their  melodious  tinkle,  know  that  they  have  a 
utilitarian  object  as  well  as  an  ornamental  one?  That  they  are,  in  fact, 
adjuncts  of  the  sleigh  required  by  laws,  which  if  not  enforced  as  strictly  as 
might  be,  were  put  on  the  books  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind?  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  law,  for  instance,  requiring  "at  least  three  bells  on  the  har- 
ness" of  each  horse  attached  to  a  sleigh.  The  reason  is  clear  enough, 
though;  sleighs  are  the  most  silent  of  vehicles  and  on  a  heavy  carpet  of  snow 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  is  considerably  muffled.  In  the  heyday  of 
sleighs,  headlights,  tail  lights,  and  similar  protections  were  rare  if  not  un- 
known. And  as  a  good  proportion  of  the  speedier  driving  was  done  o' 
nights,  some  sort  of  warning  device  was  really  essential.  And  that  is  where 
the  genius  of  our  forefathers  comes  in.  Instead  of  devising  a  raucous  horn 
or  some  less  disturbing  but  equally  dissonant  signal,  thfy  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  requiring  the  use  of  bells,  which  not  only  gave  adequate  warning, 
but  also  made  gracious  music  for  the  ears  of  all  within  range,  and  gave  to  a 
busy  highway  or  the  lonely  country  byway  an  air  of  friendliness,  happiness, 
and  good  cheer  the  passing  of  which  we  moderns  can  well  deplore. 
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"BLEACHED 
BY  THE  SUN" 


\\W// 


GUARANTEE 
We  unreservedly  agree  to  re- 
place those  goods  with  which 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  the 
purchaser  is  dissatisfied,  pro- 
vided they  bear  when  sold,  the 
registered  Trade  Mark  "Old 
Bleach"  or  woven  brand  as 
above. 


Nothing  displays  good 
table-ware  and  cut 
glass  so  well  as  fine 
linen. 

"OLD  BLEACH"  pure 
Irish  Linens  and  Linen 
Damasks  have  this  dis- 
tinction— they  indicate 
that  their  possessor  ap- 
preciates both  artistic 
and  intrinsic  values. 


All  "OLD  BLEACH"  linens  are  guaranteed  to  be 
pure  flax — and  are  made  up  to  a  standard  of  the 
highest  quality. 

While  they  are  not  inexpensive  their  extraordinary 
long  wearing  ability  and  lasting  beauty  represents 
household  economy  in  its  truest  sense. 


Tin 


Reg*  Trade  Mark. 

23-25  East  96™  Street      New  York 

(5  ?  J.R.LAMONT    MANAGER  9  — .  '  D 

Canadian  Representative:  W.  H.  Steley,  West  Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


MLK-FED  B'ROOK  TROUT 

%>  JOHN  MATTER 


FEEDING  prize  porkers  milk  from  bottles 
is  a  well-established  custom  and  one 
that  we  are  familiar  with,  but  the  idea 
of  bringing  up  young  trout  on  butter- 
milk is  something  that  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many.  And  vet  it  is  being  successfully  done  at  a 
trout  hatchery  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
Chicago. 

Some  few  years  ago  Clyde  W.  Rockey  was  en- 
gaged in  working  his  farm  on  the  shores  of  Chapin 
Lake,  near  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.,  when  a  friend 
from  the  State  Fish  Hatcheries  came  to  visit  him. 
At  once  this  friend  was  struck  with  the  natural 
advantages  of  Mr.  Rockey's  farm  for  a  fish 
hatcherv.  Now  there  are  three  essentials  for 
success  in  raising  trout: 

First,  the  source  of  water.  Trout  require  pure, 
cold,  aerated  water.  Granted  that  the  water  is 
constantly  cold  and  aerated,  unless  one  can 
control  the  headwaters  there  is  always  the  chance 
that  higher  up  the  stream  on  some  other  man's 
land,  a  sewer,  a  sawmill,  or  a  factory  may  at  some 
time  pollute  the  water. 

Second,  natural  conditions.  The  bottom  must 
be  right  and,  even  if  you  feed  the  trout,  there 
should  be  some  natural  supply  of  food  to  augment 
and  vary  their  diet.  1  he  best 
way  to  find  out  if  any  locality 
will  agree  with  trout  is  to  ex- 
periment with  a  few  trout  and 
find  out. 

Third,  a  market.  From  a 
market  standpoint  all  that  is 
necessary  for  success  are  ship- 
ping facilities  and  a  location 
within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  a  large  city. 


nPHE  farm  possessed  all 
*■  three  essentials.  There 
was  water  whose  source  was 
controlled  by  Mr.  Rockey, 
thus  avoiding  all  danger  of 
possible  pollution  or  contami- 
nation. Part  of  the  farm  is 
situated  on  a  hill  and  the  drop 
down  to  the  lake  would  be 
enough  to  aerate  and  freshen 
the  water.  T  hen,  there  were 
good  natural  conditions  and 
a  natural  source  of  food  sup- 
ply. Lastly,  the  farm  was  near 
Chicago  and  since  there  was 


When  the  trout  fry  grow  to  three-inch  fineer- 
Iings  they  are  promoted  to  the  |x>ol  below 


General  view  of  the  hs 
side,  (lowing  through 


rtchery  and  outdoor  pools.  Watei 
troughs  where  the  trout  ('Kits  art 


from  the  springs  enters  the  hatcherv  on  one 
incubated,  and  on  into  the  outside  |X)ols 


only  one  other  private  trout  hatchery  in  Michigan 
there  would  be  no  great  competition. 

Convinced  by  his  friend's  arguments,  Mr. 
Rockey  built  a  pool  according  to  directions  and* 
stocked  it  with  fry.  They  seemed  to  thrive, 
and  three  years  ago  he  decided  that  raising  trout 
was  something  more  than  a  hobby,  and  deter- 
mined to  enlarge  his  scope.  To-day  he  has  a  large 
hatchery  which  includes  all  the  latest  devices  for 
raising  trout  and  he  is  constantly  planning  new 
improvements  and  additions. 

\/IR.  ROCKEY  invited  me  to  go  over  the 
hatchery  so  that  he  could  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  trout  were  raised.  We 
started  up  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  situated 
the  hatchery — a  substantial  two-story  building. 
Half  way  up  the  slope  we  paused  at  a  concrete 
wall,  eight  inches  thick,  200  feet  in  length,  run- 
ning along  one  side  of  the  hatchery  building 
and  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  extends 
a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
behind  it,  in  a  natural  hollow,  lies  a  pool  of  clear 
water.  The  owner  explained  that  the  wall  went 
down  into  the  ground  to  hardpan  at  a  varying 
distance  of  from  five  to  twelve  feet.    Its  purpose 

 was  to  retain  the  water  from 

a  half  dozen  natural  springs. 

"The  water,"  explained  Mr. 
Rockey,  "enters  the  hatchery 
through  two  3!  inch  pipes. 
Even  when  both  pipes  are 
full  open,  water  will  pour  over 
the  spillway  in  the  retaining 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hatchery.  Further  along  the 
slope  in  the  other  direction 
are  more  springs  whose  flow  I 
have  never  caught,  as  I  do  not 
need  it  yet.  I  believe  these 
other  springs  will  give  me  as 
much  volume  as  I  already 
have  trapped." 

The  first  floor  of  the  hatch- 
ery contains  a  large  room  with 
concrete  base  and  concrete 
walls.  The  water  from  the 
springs  enters  the  hatcher) 
and  flows  into  a  trough  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the 
room.  Outlets  from  this 
trough  permit  the  water 
to  flow  into  fourteen  troughs 
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HUDSON  HAS  ALWAYS  LED  IN  COACH  DESIGN.  IX  ALL 
MODELS— OPEN  AND  ENCLOSED— THE  UNDISPUTED 
MECHANICAL  SUPERIORITY  AND  ENDURANCE  OF  THE 
SUPER-SIX  MOTOR  UNITE  WITH  BEAUTY  OF  LINE,  LUX- 
URY AND  RIDING  COMFORT  THAT  APPEAL  TO  THOSE 
ACCUSTOMED   TO   FIXE    QUALITY   IX   ALL  THIXGS. 
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PORTABLE  FENCE 

PATENTED  MAY  5,  1914 

Made  Chiefly  of  Sawed  Chestnut  Lumber 

PRACTICAL  -  ECONOMICAL  -  LABOR  SAVING 

Suitable  for  the  farm,  lawn,  or  paddock  and  convertible  to  innumerable  uses.  The  portable 
posts,  resting  on  the  ground  are  braced  on  either  side  by  an  attached  arm  and  secured  by  the 
interlocking  device  on  the  end  of  each  panel,  as  well  as  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  section.  For 
permanent  construction  a  2"x2"x22"  pin,  fastens  opposite  sides  of  alternate  posts  to  the  ground. 

NO  TOOLS  REQUIRED  FOR  ITS  ERECTION 


The  Davis  fence  comes  to  you  set  up,  complete,  ready 
for  use.  It  is  put  together  throughout  with  bolts,  offer- 
ing a  durable  construction  that  will  withstand  any  usage 
on  the  farm;  as  well  as  offering  an  attractive  fencing 
for  all  purposes. 

It  is  equally  adaptable'  for  use  on  hillsides  or  stony 
ground  and,  unlike  the  split  hurdles,  may  be  moved  as 
often  as  necessary  without  damage  and  with  the  mini- 
mum of  labor. 


For  temporarily  confining  sheep  on  a  lawn  or  dividing 
a  field  for  pasturage  its  advantages  are  apparent, 
since  it  can  be  taken  down  and  set  up  again  by  one 

man. 

Its  cost  compares  favorably  with  either  wire  or  rail 
fencing  erected,  while  its  durability  and  appearance 
recommend  it  in  place  of  either.    Shipped  in  12-ft. 

Sanels,  ready  for  use,  4  rails  spaced  8  in.  apart,  54  in. 
igh;  5  rails  spaced  4  in.  and  6  in.  apart,  46  inches  high. 


Obtainable  by  your  local  dealer  on  request  or. 
For  direct  shipment  into  territory  not  yet  assigned  to  agents,  write 

EDMUND  THOMAS  SMITH     Wholesale  Distributor    329  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete' 


Does  the  Work  of 
Four  Men 

This  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower  and 
Roller  (walk  type)  pays  for  itself  many 
times  in  the  wages  it  saves. 

One  man  using  this  rapid  machine  will 
mow  as  much  as  four  men  with  hand 
mowers  and  rolls  the  lawn  at  the  same 
time.  Geared  up  to  four  miles  an  hour. 
Easily  operated.    Long  wear. 

Coldwell's  Combination  Motor  Lawn 
Mower  and  Roller,  Model  "J",  is  the  lat- 
est ride  type  machine.  Weigh?  11 00 
pounds  on  the  drive  rollers,  40  inch  cut. 
Especially  useful  on  parks,  large  estates 
and  country  clubs. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue  of  the  Cold- 
well  line,  including  Gang  Mowers,  Horse 
and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers. 

Coldwell  Lawn  Mower 
Company 

LorttU  Maters  of  Hiih-Grad* 
Lawn  Mown  in  th*  World'. 
Office  and  Factory:  Newburgh,  New  York 
Chicago  Office:  62  Eaat  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


The  Complete  Kitchen 

T~"\0  YOU  realize  what  you  can  do  and 
what  you  should  have  in  the  way  of 
equipment,  to  make  this  part  of  your  house 
100%  efficient?  Our  Service  Department 
can  give  you  some  interesting  ideas  on 
this  subject.    Address: — 

Readers'  Service  Bureau, 
COUNTRY  LIFE, 

120  West  32nd  Street, 
New  York. 


Spend  your  vacation  in 
SWITZERLAND 

Where  every  little  mountain 
vale  is  a  wayside  paradise 

The  Realization  of  a  Beauty 
Lover's  Dreamt 

Send  for  Packet  No.  108  containing 
the  Hotel  Guide,  descriptive  booklets, 
and  maps,  enclosing  10  cents  postage. 


built  of  cypress,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  deep, 
and  set  at  right  angles  below  the  supply  trough. 
At  the  lower  ends  of  the  troughs  are  the  drains. 
Tin  tubes  can  be  placed  in  the  drains  to  raise  or 
lower  the  water  level  to  the  desired  height.  A 
wire  guard  that  slides  in  grooves  across  each 
trough  prevents  any  loss  of  eggs  or  fry  down  the 
drain.  The  eggs  are  incubated  in  the  running 
water  of  these  troughs  and  the  trout  fry  are 
housed  here  until  they  are  ready  for  the  outside, 
pools. 

/^\UTSIDE  and  below  the  hatchery  are  the 
outdoor  cement  pools.  First  there  are  five 
nursery  pools, each  thirty  feetlongby  six  feet  wide: 
four  pools  of  cement  and  one,  the  first  built, 
with  wood  lining.  These  pools  catch  the  water 
from  the  hatchery  and  pass  it  on  to  the  pools 
below.  In  these  five  nursery  pools  the  small 
fry  are  kept  until  they  grow  to  fingerlings  three 
inches  long,  when  they  are  promoted  to  the  pool 
below,  and  on,  by  successive  grades,  until  they 
reach  the  first  large  pool  as  market  trout.  It 
is  essential  to  keep  trout  of-the  same  size  in  the 
same  pool,  as  the  fish  are  cannibalistic  and  if 
various  sizes  were  mingled,  the  large  fish  would 
eat  their  smaller  brethren.  The  rate  of  growth 
varies  greatly  among  trout  from  the  same  hatch- 
ing that  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  same 
pools,  and  constant  care  must  be  maintained 
to  advance  to  the  company  of  playfellows  of 
their  own  size  those  trout  who  outdistance  in 
growth  the  playmates  with  which  they  started 
their  career. 


Across  the  narrow  lower  end  of  the  crop  pool  is  a  concrete  retain- 
ing wall,  and  a  spillway  carries  the  overllow  away  to  the  lake 

The  pools  are  arranged  in  groups  of  five,  one, 
two,  and  two,  with  a  gateway  and  a  fall  of  a  foot 
between  each  two  groups.  The  single  pool  is 
fifty  by  fifteen  feet  and  the  other  pools — with  the 
exception  of  the  first  tier  of  five — are  one  half 
this  size.  The  crop  pool  where  the  fish  are  held 
ready  for  market  is  of  irregular  shape,  varying 
in  depth  to  five  feet,  and  is  approximately 
an  acre  in  area.  It  has  a  natural  bottom  and 
is  drained  every  winter,  when  the  vegetation  is 
permitted  to  die  and  the  pool  is  cleaned.  A 
concrete  wall  across  the  lower,  narrow  end  retains 
the  water  and  a  spillway  carries  the  overflow 
away  to  the  lake.  Along  the  course  of  the  dis- 
charge several  small  ponds  are  formed  in  the 
natural  hollows,  and  in  these  ponds  Mr.  Rockey 
has  planted  a  few  trout  which  he  does  not  feed 
but  which  have  to  rustle  for  their  living  from 
what  the  country  offers.  Oddly  enough,  these 
wild  trout  grow  faster  than  their  tame  brethren. 
No  doubt  the  keener  competition  for  food  in 
the  crowded  tame  pools  is  largely  responsible  for 
this. 

HpHE  trout  are  fed  but  once  a  day.  Light 
feeding  tends  to  prevent  disease  and  im- 
proves shape  and  flavor.  There  has  been  only 
one  epidemic  of  disease  and  that  was  caused  four 
or  five  years  ago  by  rotten  liver  which  was 
shipped  from  Chicago.  Many  thousands  of 
trout  were  lost  in  that  epidemic,  and  since  then 
the  local  sources  of  supply  have  been  largely  de- 
pended upon  for  food  for  the  trout. 

Now,  very  fortunately,  Chapin  Lake,  on  the 
shore  of  which  the  hatchery  is  located,  is  an 
eleven-mile-long  section  of  the  St.  Joseph  River, 
and  is  formed  by  the  river  being  dammed  for 
the  development  of  electric  power.     Up  and 
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T  IS  so  cheery  and  home-like  in  your  dining  room,"  said  the 
guest,  the  walls  and  floors  harmonize  so  well.  And  I  don't  think 
that  paneled  walls  will  ever  go  out  of  style  either.  I  wish  we 
could  afford  woodwork  like  this  in  our  home." 


The  hostess  smiled.  "You  can  surely 
afford  it  if  we  can,"  she  said,  "I  gave 
up  the  idea  of  using  expensive  hard- 
wood when  our  architect  first  told  us 
about  North  Carolina  Fine.  We  tried 
it  out  in  our  bedroom  first.  It  looked 
so  well  that  we  soon  decided  to  use  it 


all  over  the  house.  In  laying  our  floors 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
cut  in  such  a  way  that  we  saved  over 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used.  When  you 
figure  this  along  with  the  low  cost  of 
the  lumber  itself,  you  surely  can  make 
big  savings." 


Many  helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  our  Home  Builder  s  Book — 
pictures  and  floor  plans  of  modern  houses,  panels  showing  in  true  color 
the  wide  variety  of  finish  to  which  this  wood  lends  itself,  etc.  A  postal 
will  bring  it  to  you. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

102  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  Norfolk,  Virginia 

North  Carolina  Pine 

Beautiful  and  Economical-Easily  Worked-Takes  All  Paints,  Stains  and  Enamels 
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A  National  Investment  Service 

THROUGH  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  our  correspondents  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  an  investment  service  national  in  scope. 
^  e  have  the  privilege  of  being  connected  by  private  wires  with  the 
following  well  known  firms  having  offices  in  various  cities: 


Anderson  &  Powell 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Allen  Arnold  &  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Adams.  Merrill  &  Co. 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Beazell  &  Outfield 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Ball  &  Co. 

>e»  London,  Conn. 

Cafrsatt  &  Co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pillsbur-h,  Pa. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Griffith 

&  McWain 

Boston,  Maaa. 

Hugh  J.  Dimond  &  Co. 

Boston,  Maaa. 
Dow  ner  &  Co. 

Boston.  Mas». 

John  I-  Edwards&  Co. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

T.  F.  Gagen  &  Co. 

Boston.  Maaa. 


R.  Glendinning  &  Co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  M.  Hamlin  &  Co. 

Boston,  Maaa. 

Hincks  Bros.  &  Co. 

Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Chandler  Hovey  &  Co. 

Boston.  Maaa. 

Hulbard,  Warren 
&  Chandler 

Chicago.  111. 
Buttle  Creek,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 

Kalamai   Mich. 

Lansing.  Mich. 

W.  W.  Lanahan  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Learoyd,  Foster  &  Co. 

Boston.  Haas. 

Long  &  Nash 

BoatoD,  Maaa. 

A.  K.  Masten  &  Co. 

Pittaburgb.  Pa. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Monrhead  &  Flmore 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Morris  Brown  &  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Goodw  in-Beach  &  Co.  Nanhen  &  Co. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Britain.  Conn. 


Bo-ton.  Mass 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


O'Brien  &  Williams 

Montreal,  Canudj 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Otis  &  Co. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Akrou,  Ohio 
Ccdumbus.  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Colorado  Spring-,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Boston,  Maaa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

S.  B.  Pearmain 

Boston,  Maaa. 

Chas.  A.  I'helan  &  Co. 

Boaton,  Maaa. 

Proctor,  Cook  &  Co. 

Boaton,  Maaa. 

F.  A.  Schirmer  &  Co. 

Boaton,  Maaa. 

Secor,Bell&Beckwith 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Stevenson  &  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  W.  Sparks  &  Co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.C.Wainwright&Co. 

Boaton,  Ma-a. 

Whitney  &  Flwell 

Boaton,  Maaa. 


Through  this  association,  clients  receive  prompt  and  accurate  invest- 
ment service  in  the  securities  of  governments,  municipalities,  rail- 
roads, public  utilities  and  industrial  corporations. 

HORNBLOWER  8f  WEEKS 


BOSTON 
PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE 


Investment  Securities 


NEW  YOHK 
CHICAGO 
DKTKOIT 


Founded  in  1HH8 

Members  of  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  Slock  Exchanges 


Walls  finished  with  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White,  roof  stained 
•with  Cabot' i  Creosote  Stain.  Frank  D.  Jorster,  Architect,  N.  Y. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

For  Siding,  Boarding  and  Shingles 

Rich,  velvety,  transparent  colors  that  bring 
out  the  beauty  of  the  grain  and  texture  of  the 
wood.  "50%  cheaper  than  paint"  and  last  as 
long.  Made  of  genuine  Creosote,  "the  best 
wood  preservative  known." 

'Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 

As  cool  and  brilliant  as  fresh  whitewash  and  as  durable 
as  paint,  but  doesn't  look  "painty." 


You  , 


get  Caret's  Stain*  all  over  the  country.  Send 
itned  wood  samples  and  name  0/ nearest  agent. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

M  W.  Kinzie  Si.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Stones  of  the  Saints 

by  GRACE  HALL 

These  stories,  in  their  rich  setting  of 
myth  and  legend,  make  inspiring  stories 
for  children  young  and  old.  Miss  Mall's 
vivid  retelling  of  them  makes  a  book  not 
to  be  left  out  of  any  nursery  library. 

$1.50  Net.    At  all  booksellers' 

DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &  COMPANY 


*2££~g2s~.  UNDERGROUND 

it»iT^<//']\>: — (jarbage  Receivers 

The  Sanitary  way  to  store  garbage 

That  filthy  garbage  pail  shows  up  again 
this  Spring.  We  have  had  fifteen  years' 
experience  eliminating  them.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  appreciate  the 
change. 

The    Stephenson    Ash    Battel    Truck  wheels 
your  harrel  up  or  down  stairs. 

The    Stephenson    Spiral   Truss    Rihhed  Ash 
Barrel  is  lighter,  stronger  and  a  real  investment. 
Send  for  catalogues  on  each 

Sold  Direct.    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.     26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mas*. 


down  the  river,  through  the  open  months,  fisher- 
men are  engaged  in  gathering  mussels  for  their 
shells.  The  meat  is  of  no  value  to  the  fisher- 
men, and  to  prevent  odors  from  offending 
the  countryside,  the  meat  would  have  to  be 
buried  by  them.  To  save  themselves  this  labor, 
they  are  only  too  willing  to  give  the  trout  grower 
all  the  mussel  meat  that  he  cares  to  take  away 
from  their  camps.  This  mussel  provender  is 
ground  fineandfedtofingerlingsand  largertrou^all 
through  the  months  the  mussel  gatherers  operate. 

Brook  trout,  unlike  most  fish,  spawn  in  the 
autumn,  and  generally  early  in  November  if  the 
season  is  favorable.  The  nest  or  bed  is  made  in 
the  gravel,  the  female  lays  her  eggs  and  the  male 
fertilizes  them.  An  ingenious  method  is  used 
at  the  hatchery  to  capture  the  trout  ready  to 
spawn.  In  one  corner  of  the  large  pond  a  sheet 
of  canvas  covered  with  gravel  is  laid.  The 
female  trout,  accompanied  by  the  male,  swims 
over  the  gravel,  seeking  a  good  location  for  the 
nest.  During  the  spawning  season  trout  are 
comparatively  sluggish  and  inactive  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  catch  them  with  a  dipnet.  They 
are  taken  to  the  hatchery  and  stripped  of  their 
eggs.  1  he  eggs  as  they  come  from  the  female 
are  caught  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  the  male  is 
held  over  the  basin  and  stripped  of  his  milt. 
Female  and  male  trout  are  then  returned  un- 
injured to  the  outside  pond.  The  milt  is  stirred 
gently  in  the  basin  and  fertilization  quickly  takes 


The  live  nursery  pools  which  catch  the  water  from 
the  hatchery  and  pass  it  on  to  the  pools  below 


place.  The  fertilized  eggs  are  then  spread  on 
trays  of  metal  screen  and  the  trays  are  set 
in  the  running  water  of  the  troughs.  The  eggs 
are  non-adhesive  and  do  not  float  in  water. 
I  hey  are  gone  over  daily  during  the  period  of 
incubation  and  the  infertile  eggs  are  picked  out 
with  a  pair  of  small  tweezers.  These  infertile 
eggs  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
they  turn  white.  The  loss  during  incubation 
is  about  50  per  cent. 

In  stripping  the  trout  only  the  largest  and 
healthiest  males  and  females  are  used.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  fifty-two  days  in  the 
hatchery.  The  eggs  hatch  earlv  in  January  and 
the  young  fry  are  kept  in  the  troughs  until  May, 
when  they  average  two  inches  in  length  and  are 
then  placed  in  the  upper  outside  pools.  During 
tins  indoor  residence  they  are  fed  buttermilk  and 
sour  milk — preferably  buttermilk,  as  it  is 
smoother  and  freer  from  lumps. 

1 

TT  TAKES  trout  two  and  a  half  vears  to  average 
half  a  pound  in  weight.  Last  September  there 
were  50,000  trout  at  the  hatchery,  and  the  year's 
crop  of  9,000  averaged  a  half  pound.  As  for  labor, 
all  that  is  necessary  are  the  services  of  one  man 
for  several  months.  Mr.  Rockey  does  the  rest 
of  the  work  himself  and  yet  has  ample  time  for 
his  other  interests. 

I  asked  Mr.  Rockey  if  he  felt  that  he  had 
his  methods  of  raising  trout  firmly  established. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  know  that  I  can  grow 
trout  successfully  here.  1  he  past  few  years 
have  proved  it  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Next 
year  1*11  double  my  crop;  and  if  I  increase  my 
equipment,  in  a  few  years  my  output  will  be 
25,000  fish.  This  is  a  business  like  any  other 
business — you  must  keep  a  crop  coming  every 
year.  I  have  my  rotation  established — the  rest 
is  simply  applying  what  I  have  learned. 

"The  commercial  possibilities  of  this  business 
haven't  been  scratched,"  he  remarked.  "I 
have  never  spent  a  cent  in  advertising.  All  my 
crops  I  have  sold  here  on  the  farm  with  no  pack- 
ing or  delivery  expenses.  This  is  a  resort  region 
and  in  the  summer  the  resorters  flock  here  for 
my  trout.    If  they  fish  in  the  pond  and  catch 
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Snjoif  Cooking 

Install  the  up-to-date  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR 
3-Fuel  Range,  which  will  enable  you  to 
cook  in  comfort  and  take  things  easy  the 
year  round. 

The  Duplex  Alcazar  is  the  original 
two-ranges-in-one.  It  burns  gas  and  coal 
or  wood,  singly  or  together.  It  has  per- 
fect li^'t  control  and  can  lie  changed 
instantly  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  Duplex  Alcazar  is  efficient  and 

economical.  It  gives  better,  quicker  and 
easier  cooking  results,  and  it  makes  a 
seven-fold  saving  of  fuel,  food,  time, 
labor,  health,  space  and  temper. 

With  the  Duplex  Alcazar  you  can  cook 

in  comfort  the  year  'round.  Use  gas — 
keep  cool  in  slimmer;  coal  or  wood — keep 
warm  in  winter. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  DUPLEX 
ALCAZAR  that  should  be  in  your  kitchen. 

For  sections  uhere  gas  is.  not  lo  be  had,  there 

is  a  Duplex  Alcazar  now  for  0nand 

coal  or  wood.    Write  for  our  literature. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 
411  Cleveland  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


'DVPLIEX  ALCAZA& 

TWO    RANGES    IN  ONE 


Colour  In  My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

A  practical  colour  minual.  with  exquisite  piintings  made  from 
the  author's  own  garden.    Net,  $10.00 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE  &  CO 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Tycos 


»  •  '  4  M  t 


Unsurpassed 
for  every 
household 
and  industrial 
use.Your  dealer 


TlFFANY&CO. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


Quality  Value 


Superior  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
NewYork 


The  SaVo  Steel 
AU-Year-Round  Flower  Box 

Self-watering  and  sub-irrigating. 
Move  Savo  boxes  indoors  or  out 
and  have  beautiful  flowers  the 
year  around.  Leak-proof.  Rust- 
proof. Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
for  FREE  catalogue. 

SAVO  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R 
39  S.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 


Smoky  

Fireplaces 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOWNSENDS' 
TRIPLEX 

Floats  Over  the  Uneven 
Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides 
the  Waves 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches  wide. 
S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man.  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Drawn  by  one  horse 
and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn  in 
a  day  than  any  three  ordinary  horsedrawn  mowers  with 


three  horses  and  three  men.  One  mower  may  be 
climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming  a  level  and 
the  third  paring  a  hollow.  Does  not  smash  the  grass 
to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud  in  springtime  nor 
crush  out  its  life  between  hot  rollers  and  hard  hot 
ground  in  summer  as  does  the  motor  mower. 


The  Public  is  learned  not  to  purchase  mowers  infringing  the  Townsend  Patent  No.  1.209.519.  Dee.  19,  1916. 
Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

_     ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
There  s  a  Tycos  or  Taylor  Thermometer  for  Every  PurposeEl 
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SARGENT 


LOCKS 


AND 


HARD  WARE 


V 


Security  plus  charm  for  your 
own  front  door 

THE  stout  resistance  of  Sargent  Hardware  to  forceful  entry 
makes  your  home  what  it  should  be — a  safe  place  for  your 
family  to  live  in. 

In  addition  Sargent  possesses  a  charm  in  which  there  is 
elegance  not  overdone — a  charm  that  is  unobtrusive  and  refined. 

Sargent  Hardware  never  clashes  with  its  surroundings  if 
properly  chosen.  There  is  a  design  for  every  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  illustrates  these  many 
designs.  Send  for  a  copy  and  choose,  with 
your  architect,  the  one  which  meets  your  archi- 
tectural requirements. 

if  ~ 

Sargent  Screen  Door  Closers 

Screen  doors,  if  they  are  to  bo  of  use,  must  be  kept  closed. 
Sargent  Screen  Door  Closers  not  only  keep  screen  doors  closed, 
but  do  so  quickly  and  quietly.  No  slam  banging  to  get  on  your 
nerves.  No  rebounding  to  weaken  locks  and  hinges.  They  work 
on  the  same  principle  and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  and  work- 
manship as  tho  Sargent  Liqutd  Door  Closers. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  Hardware  Manufacturers 

35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Popery 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Send  for  our  illustrated 
'catalogue  of  Flower  Pots. 
Boxes.'Vases.Bencries.  Sundials. 
Gazing  Globes,  Bird  Fonts  and 
other  Artistic  Pieces  for  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration, 

GahqwayTermGdTta  (b. 

3216  WALNUT  ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


By 

LAWRENCE  F. 


ABBOTT 


The  author  was  intimately  associated  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  both  personally  and  offi- 
cially, as  editor  of  The  Outlook.  He  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  seeing  Roosevelt,  the 
citizen,  the  statesman,  and  the  first  officer  of  the 
nation.  And  his  book  is  a  faithful  portrait  of 
the  man.    Net,  $3.00.    At  all  booksellers. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE    &  COMPANY 


[        Clocks  of  Excellence    all  others  are  comparative    ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING   HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  close-up  of  the  hatchery  and  pools,  showing  how 
the  water  passes  fio.n  each  pool  to  the  next  below 

trout  I  charge  them  $1  a  pound;  if  1  net  the  fish,  I 
charge  them  75  cents  a  pound.  I  charge  more 
for  fishing  because  some  of  the  fish  may  be 
hooked  or  injured  and  get  away.  But  it's  not 
necessary  that  1  depend  upon  resorters  to  sell 
my  crop.  Men  from  two  of  the  large  fish  com- 
panies in  Chicago  have  visited  me  of  their  own 
accord  and  have  offered  me  from  65  to  jc  cents 
a  pound  for  all  the  trout  I  care  to  ship  them. 
As  far  as  competition  is  concerned,  there  is  only 
one  other  trout  farm  in  Michigan  of  which  I 
know.  So  you  can  see  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  growth  in  this  business  just  in  this  state 
alone.  If  you're  interested  in  figures,  I'll  give 
you  a  few.  I  have  an  investment  here  of  #4,500, 
not  counting  my  own  time  that  I  have  spent  in 
developing  the  place.  My  annual  gross  receipts 
are  around  #3,000;  and  not  counting  my  own 
time,  my  expenses  for  feed  and  labor  are  less 
than  #500  a  year.  By  spending  several  thousand 
dollars  in  enlarging  my  equipment  and  increasing 
my  crop  to  15,000  pounds  a  year,  I  figure  that  I 
shall  increase  my  gross  receipts  to  at  least  #8,000 
a  year." 


THE  TIOGA,  A  NEW  APPLE 

BLOOD  sometimes  tells,  even  in  apple  trees, 
as  instance  the  Tioga  apple,  originated 
by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva]  N.  Y.  Like  the  potato  plant, 
which  will  not  reproduce  true  to  type  through  its 
true  seed,  so  that  potatoes  themselves,  usually  cut 
into  parts,  must  be  resorted  to  if  a  variety  would 
be  preserved,  so  in  apple  trees,  only  by  a  grafting 
process,  wood  of  the  parent  tree  being  used,  can 
type  in  the  fruit  be  maintained.  Consumers  of 
apples  have  no  opportunity  to  forget  apple  seeds, 
but  fruit  growers,  for  all  practical  purposes,  could. 

The  new  apple  variety  originated  at  Geneva 
fortunately  has  a  known  pedigree,  which  many 
well-known  apple  varieties  have  not.  1  he  Tioga 
originated  with  a  seedling  of  the  Sutton  apple 
crossed  with  the  Northern  Spy  in  1899.  It  is  a 
new  variety,  a  definite  individual  in  apple  trees, 
as  a  tree  tracing  itself  to  an  apple  seed,  not  to 
a  graft,  always  is,  but  its  individuality  consists  in 
definite  traits  inherited  from  its  parents,  with 
differences,  in  the  nature  of  actual  improvements. 

What  is  the  new  apple  like?  Well,  the  official 
description  given  out  leaves  no  room  for  uncer- 
tainty. There  is  an  art  even  in  the  description 
of  an  apple,  and  New  Yorkers  practise  it.  The 
Bertillon  system  is  not  more  exact  than  this: 

"The  fruit  matures  from  December  to  March, 
is  large,  oblate-conic,  ribbed,  symmetrical;  color, 
pale  yellow,  blushed,  mottled,  and  faintly 
splashed  with  pinkish  red,  prevailing  effect 
yellow;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  coarse,  crisp,  juicy, 
brisk,  subacid;  quality,  good." 

As  to  appearance,  the  tree  of  the  Tioga  re- 
sembles Northern  Spy,  its  illustrious  ancestor. 
It  is  upright,  spreading,  and  rather  dense.  The 
trunk  is  only  moderately  stocky,  and  the  branches 
are  slender.  One  virtue  of  the  Tioga  is  hardi- 
ness. It  came  excellently  through  the  winter  of 
1917-18,  which  killed  so  many  weaker  trees. 
Now  the  variety  has  had  a  favorable  official 
try-out,  fruit  growers  at  large  are  considering  it. 

John  T.  Bartlett. 
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'Walpole  Mkqks 

TV/TANY    people   have   marveled    at  the 
exceptionally    fine     quality    of  our 
linens  and  the  equally  exceptional  lowness 
of  our  prices. 

The  quality  of  Walpole  linens  is  the  direct 
and  natural  result  of  154  years'  experience 
in  weaving  fine  linens  on  our  own  looms 
in  Ireland.  The  moderate  prices  are  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  retail  direct  from 
our  factories  to  you. 

May  we  not  send  you  a  Sale  Catalogue  of 
Walpole  Linens? 

Ififtk  Pfare.  cor.  35%  9b.JJewX>rJc 

also  583  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LONDON  AND  DUBLIN 
Factory:  Waringstown,  County  Down,  Ireland 


Portiait  of  Man-.  Lady  de  Clifford 
by  Gainsborough-Dupont 

in  ilie  collection  of 

RALSTON  GALLERIES 


567  FIFTH  AVENUE 


19  Rl"E  C.U'MARTtN 


Old  and  Modern  Masters 
American  Paintincs.Etcmincs 
Meiiotints. Sporting  Prints 


-m 


EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  COLONIAL 
WOOD  AND  MARBLE 
FIREPLACE  ACCESSORIES 


e  of  early  igth  century  uood  mantel  -d-illt  classic  ornament  together 
English  dog  grate  in  brass  and  pierced  fender  of  the  period. 

Our  Exhibit  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  N.  Y. 
May  1-8  is  Booth  No.  105. 


ARTHUR  TODHUNTEK 


101  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


ANEW  and  distinctive  treatment  for 
the  windows  of  formal  living-rooms, 
^libraries,  and  drawing-rooms  is  the 
use  of  Casement  Craft-Lace.  Two  lengths 
of  the  lace  are  hung  from  a  rod,  and  are 
fitted  with  draw  strings.  Heavy  fringe  at 
the  bottom  edge  makes  a  graceful  finish. 

Quaker  J^ace  tympany 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  S.  The  Quaker  Lace  Booklet— 
"Concerning  Window  Draping" — 
will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 
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A  DISTINCTIVE  MEMORIAL  IX 
ROCK  OF  AGES  GRANITE 

The  queenly  beauty  of  this  design  is  not  due  to  elaborate 
decorations  of  any  kind,  but  rather  to  the  facile  outlines, 
which  are  idealistic. 

ROCK  of  AGES  GRANITE,  through  its  permanency,  its  fine 
texture  and  light-gray  color,  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
erection  of  everlasting  memorials. 

Specify  ROCK  of  AGES  GRANITE  and  ask  your  memorial 
dealer  for  the  certificate. 

Write  for  booklet 

BOUTWELL,  MILNE  &  VARNUM  CO. 

Montpelier,  Vermont  Quarriers  of 

ROCK  OF  AGES  GRANITE 
Please  refer  Quarries  el 


to  Dept.  (, 


Barre,  Vermont,  the  Granite  Center  of  the  World 


A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 

By  WILLIAM  M.  ODOM 

Director  of  Department  of  Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration,  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

The  first  comprehensive,  authoritative  history  of  Italian  furniture, 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  research  in  many  countries.  The  grand- 
parents of  modern  furniture  are  here  seen  in  all  their  handwrought  dignity 
and  beauty.  Pictures  and  descriptions  of  pieces  from  the  most  impor- 
tant museums  and  from  priceless  private  collections  which  have  never 
been  photographed  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  photographed 
again,  show  the  evolution  of  furniture  design. 

^|  Many  intimate  incidents  in  the  social  life  of  the  Italians,  which  have 
modified  the  furnishing  of  their  interiors,  supply  a  background  replete 
with  human  interest. 

In  two  Volumes,  boxed.     Size  11  x  15.     Limited  to  500  numbered  sets. 


$100  per  set 

At  your  bookseller's 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO 


GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


ALONG  THE 
FENCE 

By 

FLORENCE  SPRING 


MANY  of  us  have  no  regular  gardens  and 
look  with  envy  upon  the  succulent  salad" 
and  the  tempting  fresh  vegetables  which 
our  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  picks  and 
carries  into  her  kitchen  every  morning. 

But  isn't  it  possible  for  us,  also,  with  a  little 
management  and  in  spite  of  limited  space,  to  en- 
joy at  least  a  tithe  of  the  summer  bounty?  How 
about  that  space  beside  the  fence — at  side  or 
back?  Perhaps  we  can  acquire  a  strip — say 
twenty-five  feet  long  by  five,  or  even  less,  wide; 
much  can  be  done  with  this  if  we  cultivate  in- 
tensively and  plan  wisely  as  to  character  of  soil, 
amount  of  sunlight,  etc.  To  begin  with,  we  must 
fertilize  highly,  using  good  stable  manure  if 
possible,  and  digging  out  some  of  the  soil  if  poor. 
Spade  fertilizer  in  thoroughly  and  make  the  soil 
light  and  fine.  Tomatoes  are  the  most  useful 
vegetable  to  raise  if  space  is  limited;  set  them  as 
the  back  row,  deeply,  three  feet  apart,  staking 
each  and  stretching  three  rows  of  firm  wire  from 
stake  to  stake.  If  you  have  room,  buy  a  dozen 
plants,  three  Earliana  and  nine  Stone.  One 
plant  of  ^1  ellow  Plum  will  be  a  wonderful  addi- 
tion to  your  salad  vegetables.  Do  not  set  the 
tomatoes  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over — the 
latter  part  of  May  in  latitude  of  Boston.  Trim 
to  a  single  stalk  and  allow  two  laterals  only  to 
develop;  train  to  wires  with  raffia.  1  his  number 
of  plants,  carefully  trained,  watered,  and  culti- 
vated, should  yield  a  fine  crop  of  tomatoes'  until 
frost.  If  you  have  room,  plant  a  hill  of  summer 
squashes  early  in  May  at  each  end  of  the  bed, 
allow  ing  them  the  entire  width. 

In  front  of  the  tomatoes  allow  room  for  a 
sparse,  single  row  of  string  beans — Bountiful 
perhaps  is  best;  plant  four  inches  apart.  When 
they  begin  to  bear  keep  religiously  picked  and 
they  will  continue  yielding  until  fall.  In  front 
of  these  may  go  a  row  each  of  early  beets  and 
carrots;  sow  broadcast  but  sparsely  in  a  three- 
inch  drill,  and  thin  out  for  use  as  they  get  large 
enough;  by  this  method  every  seed  may  be 
utilized  when  at  the  right  size;  I  should  advise 
planting  only  half  the  rows  in  April  and  the  rest 
in  May. 

Between  the  beets  and  carrots  plant  a  row  of 
onion  sets  which  will  mature  early  and  be  pulled 
out,  also  a*  row  or  two  of  radishes  in  space  de- 
signed for  tomatoes  later.  Set  a  root  of  chives 
just  beyond  each  end  of  the  tomato  plants;  this  is 
invaluable  for  flavoring  salads  and  creamed 
dishes.  T  uck  in  seeds  of  parsley  between  to- 
matoes or  in  any  unused  space,  first  soaking  the 
seeds.  If  your  bed  must  be  a  very  narrow  one 
omit  the  string  beans;  or  you  may  prefer  to  omit 
them  in  any  case  in  favor  of  an  extra  row  of  late 
carrots  and  beets  and  a  seed  planting  of  onions. 
These  latter  require  little  space  and  it  is  a 
great  convenience  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  pull 
out  one  or  two  to  flavor  salads,  soups,  or  stews. 
Thin  to  one  and  a  half  inches  apart,  pulling  out 
alternate  ones  w  hen  Sizeable.  Keep  a  paper  of 
radish  seed  open  and  drop  in  one  or  two  when"  you 
pull  anything  out.  -  T  he  rows  of  beets  and  carrots 
may  also  be  replenished  with  beet  and  carrot  seed; 
latest  planting  in  July. 

A  little  bed,  planned  and  planted  thus  in- 
tensively, must  he  kept  weeded,  cultivated,  and 
well  watered,  in  order  to  obtain  full  value.  If 
one  is  interested  in  utilizing  a  bit  of  space  in  this 
way,  a  rich  harvest  of  convenience  and  enjoyment 
of  both  work  and  products  will  be  reaped,  w  ith  an 
appreciable  lowering  of  the  market  bill.  Do  not 
abandon  the  enterprise  even  if  space  seems 
absurdly  inadequate.  A  foot-wide  strip,  even, 
along  the  fence,  will,  if  properly  fertilized  and 
prepared,  grow  a  row-  of  tpmatoes  which  will 
vield  the  entire  season,  or  a  row-  each  of  carrots 
and  onion  sets,  with  parsley  and  chives  at  either 
end;  or  you  may  plant  half  a  dozen  hills  of 
Kentucky  W  onders  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
verv  tall  poles,  will  extend  your  "garden"  into 
the  air  instead  of  over  the  ground,  and  furnish 
manv  dishes  of  delicious  string  beans  through- 
out a  long  season,  and  incidentally  grateful 
shade  and  graceful  and  effective  bounds  to  your 
estate. 
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FILLING  SUMMER  PREMISES 

and  Promises — at  Sloane's! 

ERHAPS  the  phrase  Porch  F  urniture  and  Rugs  sounds 
limited,  but  really  it  is  meant  to  embrace  all  manner  of 
furniture  and  floor  coverings  for  the  lighter  needs  of 
Summer  homes,  whether  one  wishes  to  fill  merely  a-nook,  or  to 
furnish  a  Summer  retreat  of  pretensions. 

We  shall  not  itemize  the  Sloane  selections  of  Summer  furniture 
and  floor  coverings,  for  they  embrace  literally  everything,  and  so 
itemizing  is  both  impractical  and  unnecessary. 

What  is  of  paramount 
importance  is  that  the 
Sloane  name  is  a  Promise 
of  Quality  which,  how- 
ever limited  or  liberal 
your  needs,  will  be  reli- 
giously fulfilled. 

Furniture  Makers 
Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorators 

WkJ.  SLOANE 

FIFTH  ME  &-47tkST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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What 
Determines  the  Real 
Value  of  Your  Home 
Building  In  vestment? 

MOST  people  admit 
that  Face  Brick  is 
the  most  beautiful 
material  for  a  home,  that 
it  is  the  most  enduring,  the 
safest  from  fire.  But  be- 
cause they  believe  it  is 
"too  expensive''  they  use  a 
cheaper  material. 

The  average  builder  puts  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  original 
cost  of  a  home.  He  doesn't  stop 
to  think  about  depreciation,  up- 
keep, repairs,  fuel  bills  and  fire 
insurance  rates.  Yet  these  are  the 
factors  that  really  determine  the 
permanent  value  of  his  investment. 

You  will  find  these  matters  fully 
discussed  in" The  Story  of  Brick/' 
an  artistic  booklet  with  attractive 
illustrations  and  useful  informa- 
tion for  all  who  intend  to  build. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
booklet  is  a  survey  covering  a 
period  of  years,  showing  the  per- 
centage of  difference  in  cost  of  var- 
ious types  of  house  construction. 

You  will  probably  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  a  small  difference 
in  cost  there  is  today  between  a 
Face  Brick  house  and  one  of  less 
durable,  less  beautiful  materials. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 
AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1123  Westminster  Building,  Chicago 


SAM  THE  TOAD 

By  FRANCES  HARPER 


ONE  summer  night,  eight  years  ago,  we  were  sitting  about  the  porch 
light  reading,  when  some  one  noticed  a  toad  making  frantic  efforts 
to  climb  the  three  steps  leading  to  the  walk.  He  came  close  to  the 
base  of  the  step  before  making  the  spring,  and  while  he  hopped 
twice  as  high  as  necessary,  he  generally  fell  back  to  his  starting  place.  He 
was  not  an  easily  discouraged  toad,  however,  and  he  finally  reached  the 
veranda  floor  and  began  flipping  up  the  bugs  that  had  fallen  in  the  circle  of 
light  cast  by  the  shaded  lamp.  We  noted  that  he  was  unusually  light  in 
color,  the  dark  stripe  down  the  middle  of  his  back  was  crooked,  and  there  was 
a  black  spot  on  one  side  of  the  spine  not  duplicated  on  the  other  side — a 
marking  that  made  him  easy  of  recognition  afterward. 

Some  one  began  catching  beetles  and  dropping  them  near  his  nose,  and  he 
very  soon  appeared  to  accept  us  as  his  natural  providers. 

He  was  back  the  next  night,  and,  in  fact,  every  night  while  the  toad 
season  was  on.  And  he  has  continued  to  visit  us  in  the  same  manner  every 
summer  since.  It  is  evidently  the  memory  of  a  well-set  table,  and  not  the 
lure  of  the  light,  which  brings  him  back  each  year,  for  he  has  sometimes 
made  his  first  call  when  the  family  were  out  riding,  and  the  porch  lamp  not 
lighted.  He  would  be  found  waiting  patiently  in  the  darkness  when  the 
car  came  home. 

The  small  daughter  of  the  house  named  the  toad  Sam,  and  we  have 
learned  a  number  of  things  about  his  tastes  and  habits.  For  one  thing,  he 
does  not  like  to  have  his  back  scratched  as  so  many  toads  do. 


"There  are  certain  bugs,  such  as  potato  beetles,  that  Sam  will  not  touch;  and 
he  takes  light  nine  bugs  only  when  very  hungry;  but  he  is  not  often  too  full 
to  spear  any  luckless  June  bug  that  comes  within  reach  of  his  tongue" 

AT  O AD'S  tongue  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  mouth  and  points  back 
down  his  throat.  When  he  wishes  to  catch  an  insect,  he  hops  toward 
it,  or  waits  until  it  crawls  near  his  nose,  when  the  long  sticky  tongue  is  sud- 
denly protruded,  as  if  one  were  to  throw  his  fist  from  his  shoulder  with  elbow 
raised,  until  the  arm  was  straight,  and  then  bring  the  fist  back  to  the  shoul- 
der with  lightning  quickness.  1  he  toad  has  no  teeth,  so  his  food  is  swallowed 
whole  and  alive. 

There  are  certain  bugs,  such  as  potato  beetles  and  squash  bugs,  that  Sam 
will  not  touch;  and  he  takes  lightning  bugs  only  when  very  hungry;  but  he  is 
not  often  too  full  to  spear  any  luckless  June  bug  that  comes  within  reach 
of  his  tongue.  Now  and  then  a  big  pinching  beetle  has  clinched  its  strong 
mandibles  on  Sam's  lip,  or  fore  leg,  and  clung  there  to  the  toad's  incon- 
venience, but  apparently  not  to  his  great  suffering.  One  night  some  one 
offered  Sam  one  of  the  big  green  larvx  that  feed  on  grape  leaves.  The 
worm  was  the  si/.e  of  a  man's  finger,  but  Sam  undertook  to  swallow  it,  and 
would  have  succeeded  had  he  taken  the  grub  head  first;  but  having  started 
with  the  tail,  the  worm  could  dig  his  hooked  feet  into  the  floor  and  crawl  out 
of  the  toad's  mouth.  I  he  battle  raged  for  five  minutes,  but  the  grub 
finally  crawled  free,  though  it  died  from  the  coating  of  "toad  digester"  it 
had  encountered. 

It  is  great  fun  for  the  youngsters  to  feed  Sam  katydids,  he  has  such  a  time 
getting  all  the  legs  and  antenna?  swallowed.  He  stuffs  them  into  his  mouth 
with  his  paws  very  much  as  a  little  boy  crams  in  more  cake  than  his  mouth 
will  comfortably  hold.  The  toad  is  also  troubled  by  the  thing  kicking  after 
it  is  down,  and  sometimes  a  jar  fly  will  sing  quite  a  "swan  song"  after  it  is 
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'  I  'HE  richness  and  distinction  of 
Colorblende  Asbestos  Shingles 
are  equaled  only  by  the  absolute 
fire-safety  and  freedom  from  main- 
tenance   costs    which    typify  all 

H.  W.  JOHNS -MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities.    For  Canada:    Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

tyfie  aristocrat  of  fire-safe  roofings 


MINGLES 
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Pointed 

paint  points 
on  right  paint 
and  painting 


There  is  a  way  of  painting  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  paint  to  use  that  will 
surely  insure  you  satisfactory  painting 
results. 

So  far  as  we  know  it  is  best  told  in 
a  book  called  The  Happy  Happening. 

It  tells  the  right  ways  as  well  as  in- 
structs you  against  the  wrong  way. 

Further  than  that  it  tells  you  a 
surprising  lot  of  other  things  about 
painting  and  varnishing,  just  such  as 
you  have  long  wanted  to  know. 

Send  ioc.  in  stamps  and  we  will 
promptly  see  that  a  copy  is  sent  you. 

You  w  ill  be  glad  to  know  that  Lowe's 
Paints  and  \  arnishes  are  sold  by  the 
one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 


^ Lowe Brothers 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  D'AVTON,  OHIO 
Bostrn  Now  York    Jersey  City    Chicago    Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 


Comfort  and  Health 
in  Country  Homes 


There  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  having 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  wholesome, 
running  water  at  the  country  home. 

Install  a  Caldwell  Cypress  Tank  and  Steel 
"ower  on  your  premises,  and  you  have  a 
constant,  dependable  water  supply  for  every 
use  in  house,  barn  and  garden  every  season  of  the  year. 

I  he  cost  of  a  Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower  is  moderate  and  until 
have  this  equipment,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  all  it  means  in  added  comfort, 
and  safety. 

ps  the  water  pure  and  clear  as  crystal,  always  under  good  pressure  and  without 
taste.  It  assures  sanitation.  It  is  an  always-ready  safeguard  against  fire.  It  reduces  tire 
insurance  rates.    And,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  garden,  it  is  a  decided  asset. 

Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers  are  attractive  in  appearance,  sturdy  and  durable.  We  erect 
them  anywhere. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 


2215  BROOK  STREET 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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GYPSYING  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

THE  other  day  we  went  a-gvpsying;  really, 
a  glorified  "antiqueing"  trip  that  lasted 
through  two  resplendent  blue  days,  and  al- 
most two  star-dusted  nights,  for,  although 
we  did  not  actually  sleep  under  the  sky,  the  little 
inn  where  we  stopped  was  so  very  primitive  that  it 
was  the  next  thing  to  a  roadside  encampment. 
Have  you  any  idea  how  pleasant  it  is  thus  to 
journey,  up  in  the  morning  early,  with  all  the 
world  mist-hung,  and  with  nearly  enough  money 
to  buy  what  you  want?  Our  little  car  overflowed 
with  people  and  hope:  to  be  exact,  four  grown- 
ups, a  baby,  a  dog,  and  rosy  expectations.  To 
"Button"  the  road  was  fair  with  flowers  to  be 
picked,  and  brooks  that  were  the  brown,  ripply 
sort  for  a  little  girl  to  wade  in,  and  dusky,  distant 
forests  full  of  shy  "wood  ladies"  peeping  from 
behind  tree-trunks;  to  us,  around  every  corner 
lurked  a  possible  highboy  or  block-front  desk, 
waiting  for  us  to  claim  it  for  our  own.  And,  by 
the  way,  here  is  a»collecting  tip;  take  a  baby  and 
a  dog  with  you  when  you  go  questing.  They 
make  conversation  easy;  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
opening  wedge  of  "antiqueing,"  better,  oh  so  much 
better,  than  the  stereotyped  request  for  a  glass  of 
water  or  the  direction  to  a  near-by  town.  People 
will  stop  to  pet  the  one  and  pat  the  other  and  such 
was  the  combined  magic  that,  to  this  day,  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  engaging  tilt  of 
"Button's"  nose  or  the  intriguing  wag  of  Pier- 
rot's tail,  that  got  us  the  flowered  lustre  creamer 
for  four  dollars  instead  of  five. 

fortune  continued  to  smile  upon  us;  we  bought 
a  Franklin  stove  and  a  Constitution  mirror  for  a 
third  of  the  city  puce;  and  as  for  my  cherished  old 
pressed  glass,  with  its  lovely  underbloom  and  glow 
that  literally  takes  the  shine  out  of  the  modern 
cut,  w  hy,  I  got  six  pieces  of  that  for  less  than  two 
dollars!  All  at  country  dealers,  mind  you;  we 
did  not  rob  the  unsuspecting  farmer.  And  we 
saw  things  that  we  could  not  buy  but  that  are, 
none  the  less,  glorious  memorials  of  our  soul's 
eternity  to  this  "one  dead,  deathless  hour":  those 
Stately  Spanish  foot  chairs;  the  old  chest  with  its 
brasses  lingering  between  "tear  drop"  and  "cut 
willow  ";  that  small  Stiegel  dram-glass,  as  clear 
as  crystal  and  as  fresh  in  its  enameled  design  as 
when  William  Henry  made  it  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  in  distant  Pennsylvania. 

TV/IOREOVER,  if  you  "antique"  the  right  way 
y()ll  collect  personalities  too;  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple you  so  often  meet  in  books  and  so  seldom  in  real 
life.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  old  man  who  lived 
quite  alone,  and  who  wouldn't  sell  a  thing,  but  who 
proudly  displayed  his  Lares  and  Penates:  his 
crockery  and  coverlets  and  bureaus,  all,  according 
to  him,  "as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills."  He 
was  hospitably  obdurate,  for  none  of  them  would 
he  part  with,  but  he  gave  us  excellent  advice 
about  cultivating  rhubarb,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet- 
est pink  rosebuds.  And  there  was  the  little, 
ancient  lady  who  had  much  to  sell  and  more  to 
tell,  and  whose  chief  pride  was  an  inlaid  table, 
intricate,  awe-inspiring,  that  her  father  had  made 
w  ith  his  jack  knife  long  years  ago  as  his  "knittin* 
work."  \\  hy,  every  house  in  every  tiny  village 
has  a  story,  1  think. 

Oh,  if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  is  a  place 
lovelier,  more  full  of  color  than  northern  New 
England  in  June,  I  should  like  to  see  it.  Over 
us  arched  a  sky  of  opaque  blue;  not  even  a  fringe 
of  clouds  to  ruffle  the  horizon's  hem;  there  were 
w  ide  fields  of  lacquered  yellow — that  was  butter- 
cups and  long  strips  of  purple  embroidery — that 
was  those  violet  blue  marsh  flags  and  all  the 
stored  up  sweetness  of  spring  had  been  spilled 
over  the  green  woodlands.  And  for  patrin»that 
all  true  lovers  of  old  beauty  might  mark  our 
trail,  "Button"  dropped  blossoms  from  her  wild- 
flower  Bouquet,  too  big  for  the  little  hands  to  hold. 
As  we  rode  home,  more  color:  an  argent,  mist- 
wrapped  river;  a  great  red  moon  climbing  over 
the  hills,  and  fireflies,  not  darting  singly,  but  by 
millions,  weaving  themselves  into  a  silver,  pat- 
terned dance.  Our  hearts  were  light,  our  purses 
lighter,  and  everything  that  we  had  bought, 
save  only  the  Franklin  stove,  tightly  wedged  us 
in.  But  we  had  discovered  one  vital  truth  of 
life  that  you  don't  need  lots  of  money  to  have 
lots  of  fun! 

Alice  Van  Lkkr  Carrick. 
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Introducing 
a  Younger 
Sister 


CJp  Readers  of  Country  Life  are  given  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  The  Garden 
Magazine  for  six  months  at  the  special  price  of  One  Dollar.  Greatly  en- 
larged and  improved,  this  magazine  covers  every  subject  of  interest  to  the 
beginner  as  well  as  the  advanced  gardener.  This  is  the  season  when  it  can 
be  of  most  service  to  you — order  it  now. 

SIX  MONTHS  FOR  $1.00 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      Garden  City,  New  York 


zM  T  "BROOK 

By  J^ADD  PLUMLEY 


"Try  the  Brook  that  none  esteem: 
Do  not  fish  the  Famous  Stream." 

IF  YOU  expect  me  to  tell  where  my  brook  is,  you  are  not  fair  to  your- 
self, for  one  of  the  joys  of  trout  fishing  is  the  joy  of  your  own  discovery. 
And  the  location  of  famous  streams  can  be  divulged,  even  widely  pro- 
claimed, but  the  secret  of  your  own  brook  is  a  secret  inviolate.  It 
is  a  mighty  achievement  to  be  the  first  to  discover  a  pole  of  the  earth. 
It  may  be  selfish,  but  to  know  that  no  other,  at  least  from  scientific  societies, 
has  stood  at  ninety  of  latitude — that  must  add  to  the  achievement.  And 
my  brook  would  not  be  my  brook  if  others  than  kingfishers  and  rarely  met 
country  boys  or  men  and  myself  fished  it.  I  class  the  country  fisher,  even 
grown-ups,  with  mink  and  kingfishers.  If  a  city  angler  like  myself  fished 
my  brook,  the  glamour  would  be  gone  and  I  should  hope  to  find  another. 

There  is  no  such  delight  of  discovery  as  to  find  something  rare  when  you 
are  looking  for  something  of  a  lower  order  of  excellence.  1  he  unexpected  is 
a  joy  forever.  My  brook  was  discovered  one  Sunday,  when  I  followed  an 
ancient  Indian  trail.  Joe,  my  farmer  host,  gave  me  the  route  and  I  scrib- 
bled it  on  a  bit  of  store  paper. 

"Consida'ble  of  a  job!"  warned  Joe.  "Ye  hoof  it  'bout  half-way  ter 
Traymill  Holler,  then  ye  take  a  cross-cut  on  yer  right  in  a  leetle  swale, 
and  over  th'  ridge  ter  Satterlee's  Mill.  Then  ye  fullers  th'  country  road 
ter  a  big  birch  which  was  struck  by  lightnin',  and  ye  takes  another  cross- 
cut, 'bout  due  north.  Ye'll  know  it  'cause  it  hits  th'  turnpike  near  the 
birch.  Ye  keeps  on  t'other  cross-cut  'till  ye  finds  a  big  riven  hemlock, 
then  ye  turns  sharp,  'bout  east.  All  at  oncet 
ye'll  be  on  th'  Shandaken  Trail.  Fer  miles  and 
miles  she  keeps  on  th'  hardwood  ridges,  a  half-rod 
wide  and  nary  a  tree  of  size.  Big  timber  both 
sides,  wire  grass,  blackberry  and  raspberry  bushes 
in  th' middle  mostly.  She  was  tramped  solid  long 
afore  th'  tannery  days.  Injuns  must  hev  trompled 
her  down!" 

Later   I   wondered  why  Joe's    route   was  so 


amazingly  roundabout, 
think  so. 


Did  my  brook  have  anything  to  do  with  it?  I 


THE  Indian  trail  was  found,  and  there  could  be  no  question  that  at 
the  time  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  wetting  their  feet,  landing  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  this  broad  highway  along  the  hard  wood  ridges  had  been 
worn  smooth  with  moccasined  feet,  with  the  unshod  feet  of  shaggy  ponies, 
trailing  lodge  poles  behind  them.  The  tops  of  the  big  timber  met  over- 
head, and  you  looked  before  you  into  a  wide,  leafy  tunnel. 

For  a  mile  or  so  I  followed  the  trail,  then,  hearing  the  swish  of  swift 
water,  a  few  steps  aside  from  the  trail  brought  me  out  to  the  top  of  a  de- 
clivity, and  I  was  looking  into  the  valley  of  my  brook.  It  took  but  moments 
to  descend,  and  a  glance  into  the  first  little  pool  showed  me  a  ten-inch  trout. 
I  had  no  tackle,  but  gathering  grasshoppers,  every  time  I  sneaked  up  to  a 
shining  hit  of  smooth  water,  a  'hopper  brought  a  good  fish  awash,  as  if  he 
had  been  waiting  to  he  fed. 

IN  \n  pocket  was  a  compass,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  the  return 
journey  could  he  rather  easily  made.  Indeed,  after  taking  a  compass 
line  due  south,  beyond  the  first  ridge  I  found  a  footpath.  The  path  de- 
scended  into  the  next  valley,  crossed  the  country  highway,  boldly  mounted 
the  further  divide,  and  dropped  me  at  late  supper-time  on  an  old  bark 
peeler's  road,  and  I  came  out  right  back  of  my  host's  barn. 

I  said  nothing  concerning  my  brook.  There  were  no  geographical 
society  medals  to  be  gained  nor  headlines  in  newspapers  to  be  expected. 

If  by  chance,  and  I  think  he  will  not  otherwise, 
another  city  angler  should  discover  my  wee  river, 
he  will  surely  know  it.  I  here  is  no  brook  anywhere 
like  mine;  nowhere  do  you  wade  through  such 
knee-deep  beds  of  mint;  along  no  other  water 
course  could  there  be  such  plenty  and  beauty  of 
jewel-weed,  and  now  here,  I  think,  are  such  numer- 
ous clans  of  Oswego  tea  or,  as  we  call  it  in  the 
mountains,  bee  balm. 
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DEITIES 

Qhe  Utmost  in  Qigarottes 
Plain  End  or  Qork  Qip 


People  of  culture  and  refinement 
invariably  PREFER^  QDeitiei" 
^~       to  anv  other  cigarette. 


of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
I  Egyptian  GgatvUes  in  llw  WuiiJ 
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Chalmers^ 


WITH   HOT  SPOT  AND  RAM'S  HORN" 


Chalmers  Coupe  is  in  every  sense  a  distinctly 
smart  and  luxurious  car.  From  its  graceful  and 
beautiful  exterior  lines  to  the  decorative  treatment  and 
appointments  of  the  interior  there  is  a  dignity  which 
bespeaks  refinement  and  will  make  this  car  the  choice 
of  people  of  good  taste.    ******    *  * 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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Enamel,  white  or  tinted,  is  the  decoration 
of  elegance  and  good  cheer. 

Make  sure  it  is  the  highest  quality  enamel 
—  Banzai  —  so  free-flowing  that  the 
decorator  will  not  fail  to  obtain  a  mirror- 
smooth  surface.  The  elegance  is  enduring. 

PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY 


Cxport  Department 

Woohrorth  Building.  New  York  Citv 


MILWAUKEE,  NEWARK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  SEATTLE 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Distribution  Stock*  in  All  Leading  Cities  of  the  United  State9 


MByoWooMM    4   History  of  Italian  Furniture 
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DADDY 
II' REX'S 
ACTIVITIES 

By 


MARGARET  A.  BARTLETT 


ONE  day  early  last  June  one  of  the  little  - 
boys  came  running  in  to  tell  us  that  a 
bird  was  building  a  nest  in  our  mail  box. 
"In  the  mail  box!"  I  exclaimed.  '  it 
must  be  a  wren." 

And  sure  enough  it  was.  I  followed  the  eager 
little  lad  out  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  there, 
hopping  nervously  about  under  the  tangled 
yellow-rose  bush,  I  spied  the  tiny,  brown-feath- 
ered little  creature  that  my  small  son  had 
observed.  Obviously  he  was  gathering  nest 
materials,  for,  as  we  stopped  at  a  distance 
from  him,  he  flew  up  from  the  ground,  bearing 
in  his  bill  a  long,  slender  twig.  Straight  to  the 
mail  box  he  flew,  and  after  resting  a  moment  on 
the  cross-bar  supporting  the  box,  flew  in  through 
the  narrow  space  inadvertently  left  open. 

A  moment  later  he  reappeared,  empty-billed. 
He  flew  to  the  top  of  a  fence  post,  hopped  around 
and  around,  cocked  his  head,  looked  us  over 
inquisitively,  and  then  dropped  again  to  the 
ground  beneath  the  rose  bush,  where  he  was  lost 
to  our  sight. 

For  some  minutes  we  watched  him  at  his  work, 
and  again  and  again  we  saw  him  make  the  trip 
from  rose  bush  to  mail  box  and  back  again. 
Sometimes  the  sticks  he  bore  were  four  times 
his  own  length  and  so  heavy  that  he  had  to  rest 
on  the  fence  post  before  attempting  to  reach  even 
the  cross-bar  below  the  box.  The  crack  through 
which  he  entered  was  so  narrow  that  more  than 
once  we  saw  him  drop  his  unwieldy  burden, 
but  almost  before  it  had  reached  the  ground  he 
was  after  it  and  never  once  failed  eventually  to 
draw  it  in  the  box  after  him. 

On  our  nearer  approach,  he  flew  away  out  of 
sight,  but  soon  after  I  had  resumed  my  duties 
indoors  the  little  boys  informed  me  that  the 
wren  was  again  hard  at  work. 

TT'S  queer,"  I  remarked  at  dinner,  "that  that 
wren  is  building  in  the  mail  box.  Em  positive 
it's  the  same  bird  I  have  seen  for  the  last  few 
weeks  flitting  about  the  willows  down  by  the 
barn.  I  was  sure  it  had  a  nest  in  one  of  the 
willows,  for  I  never  went  to  the  barn  without 
seeing  or  hearing  a  wren.  We  grew  to  be  great 
friends.  He'd  hop  around  within  a  few  feet  of 
me.  But  to-day  1  missed  him,  and  Em  sure  he's 
the  bird  that  is  building  in  the  box.  But  I  don't 
see  why  he  changed  nest  locations." 

Word  was  passed  about  the  household  that  the 
mail  box  should  be  left  undisturbed.  1  he  small 
boys  were  instructed  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for 
the  rural  carrier  in  order  that  we  might  never 
fail  to  meet  him  at  the  gate.  The  box  was  to  be 
t;iven  over  to  the  wrens  and  we  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  raising  of  a  wren  family. 

l^ACH  evening  we  peeped  into  the  box,  for 
the  wren,  we  found,  always  flew  away  be- 
fore dark,  though  the  greater  part  of  his  building 
operations  were  carried  on  between  four  and 
seven  each  afternoon.  But  in  those  few  daily 
hours  of  work,  how  much  he  accomplished! 
The  box — a  big  one  fully  fifteen  inches  deep  and 
eight  inches  high,  opening  at  one  end — was  soon 
rilled  with  twigs,  long  and  short,  thick  and 
slender. 

'*  Now,  he'll  line  it,"  we  told  the  boys  one  night, 
as  we  held  them  up  to  see  the  stick-filled  box. 

But  the  w  ren  never  did.  He  never  so  much  as 
brought  his  mate  around  to  look  over  the  newly 
furnished  apartments!  Or  didn't  he  have  a 
mate — we  wondered.  Every  day  we  had  ex- 
pected to  see  two  nervous,  energetic  little  brown 
birds  carrying  sticks,  but  never  had  we  seen  more 
than  one.    We  were  frankly  puzzled. 

And  now  that  the  box  would  hold  no  more 
Hugs  w  e  w  aited  for  the  bird  to  finish  the  task  he 
had  begun.  But  we  waited  in  vain.  The  wren 
appeared  no  more  after  the  box  w  as  filled,  r  or  a 
month  we  left  the  box  just  as  the  wren  had  rilled 
it,  but  the  little  worker  never  came  to  it  again. 

\  FEW  weeks  later,  however,  as  the  boys  and 
*  *■  1  were  walking  along  the  irrigation  ditch 
that  bordered  the  grain  field,  we  startled  a  tiny 
bird  hunting  food  under  the  bushes.     It  flew  to  a 
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None  better  at  any  price 

The  up-to-date  coffee  pack- 
age keeps  all  goodness  in, 
all  badness  out,  and  de- 
livers to  you  the  same 
splendid  quality  that 
has  made  White  House 
Coffee  famous.  1-,  3- and 
5-lb.  packages  only.  Never  in  bulk. 
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The  "Migei"  name  is  placed  upon  the  selvage  of  every  yard  of 
our  product. 

The  women  of  this  country  realize  the  responsibility  this 
places  upon  us. 
And  so  do  we. 

Ever  conscious  of  this  pledge,  and  ready  to  maintain  it,  we 
have  developed 

"Fan-Ta-Si"  for  Sportswear 
"Pierrette"  for  Sheerwear 
*'Moon-Glo"  for  Everywear 

Sole  Maker 


As  an  assurance — the 
name  will  always  be 
found  on  the  selvage 


422  Fourth  Ave..  NEW  YORK 
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An  "Extra  Metal  Quality"— 

that  gives  More  Accurate  Putting 


SOME  days  they  simply  will  not  drop. 
Not  enough  confidence,  perhaps,  not 
quite  enough  '"spark,"  no  luck  maybe. 
Putting  depends  on  so  many  little  hard- 
to-control  things  that  we  should  make 
certain  of  the  things  we  can  control  — 
we  should  make  sure,  for  instance,  that 
our  putter  is  right. 

Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  use  of  Monel  Metal  Putters. 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  this  special  alloy  fabri- 
cated into  putters  of  different  styles  pos- 
sesses a  weight  balance,  a  "feel"  that  adds 


an  "extra  something"  to'  your  ability  to 
putt.  The  remarkable  qualities  of  Monel 
Metal  are  evidenced  by  its  use  in  the  most 
exacting  industrial  service  where  resis- 
tance to  deadly  acids,  superheated  steam 
and  high  heat  is  vital. 
These  same  characteristics,  together  with 
great  strength,  durability,  and  rust  re- 
sistance, make  Monel  Metal  so  superior 
for  golf  club  heads. 

Try  the  "feel"of  a  Monel  Metal  Putter — at  your 
professional's;  write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 
AJdress  the  Monel  Metal  Products  Corpo- 
ration, Bayonne,  N.  J 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada.  Limited. 
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GOLF  HEADS 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 


Rome-Health  Protection 

The  Kewanee  Sewage  Disposal  System  is  a  complete 
sanitary  system  of  protection,  enabling  you  to  use  all 
up-to-date  plumbing  appliances.  The  System  is  sim- 
ple in  construction,  easy  to  install  and  has  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  brings  to  your  home  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  a  city  dwelling. 

There  are  also  Kewanee  Lighting  Plants,  and  Kewanee 
Water  Supply  Systems.  The  Combination  System, 
supplying  both  running  water  and  electricity,  in  one 
compact  machine,  costs  less  than  the  ordinary  lighting 
plant  alone.  Send  to-day  for  free  booklet  describing 
over  100  Kewanee  plants  for  farms,  country  houses, 
clubs,  etc. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 
402  S.  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  Illinois 

(CEWANEtH 

Water  Supply        Electric  Light        Sewage  Disposal 


WM.  ST0TH0FF  CO.,       Flemngton,  N.  J. 

SufecMora  i<>  Stothaff  Km. 
Artesian  Well  Contractors 

35  years'  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices  Telephone  94  Flemington 


fence  post,  flirted  its  tail  straight  in  the  air,  and 
hopped  around,  the  while  it  observed  us  with 
beady  black  eyes. 

"Our  wren!"  I  whispered  to  the  boys. 

We  waited,  motionless.  A  moment  later 
another  plain  brown  bird  appeared  beneath  an 
overhanging  bush.  The  mate!  At  last  we  had 
discovered  her! 

Everv  day  thereafter  we  made  it  our  way  to 
pass  along  the  bush-lined  ditch  and  stand  quietly 
near  where  we  had  seen  the  wrens.  And  one  day 
we  saw  what  we  had  long  been  looking  for — three 
baby  wrens,  just  learning  to  fly.  I  he  true  nest, 
then,  had  been  neither  in  the  willows  by  the 
barn,  nor  in  our  temporarily  abandoned  mail 
box,  but  in  a  bush-encircled  hollow  stump  a 
hundred  vards  or  more  from  the  house.  Daddy 
W  ren  bv  his  building  operations  had  thrown  us 
far  off  the  track  of  the  location  of  his  true  home. 

And  yet  I  doubt  if  his  cunning  was  wholly 
intentional.  Wrens  are  by  nature  restless, 
nervous,  energetic,  busy  little  birds.  They  are 
never  long  <]uiet,  long  idle.  Daddy  Wren  had 
assisted  his  busy  little  wife  to  make  their  first — 
and  real — nest.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  eggs  had 
been  deposited  and  his  mate  had  settled  on  them, 
there  was  nothing  for  Daddy  to  do.  He  could 
sing — and  he  did — a  merry,  rollicking  song,  but 
singing  did  not  satisfy  his  twitching  muscles. 
They  demanded  action.  And  so  it  happened 
that,  to  pass  away  the  time  till  there  were  hungry, 
gaping  mouths  to  feed,  Daddy  W  ren  became  a 
promiscuous  builder  of  nests.  Quantities  of 
sticks  he  carried  in  his  small  bill;  dozens  of  hours 
he  worked  preparing  homes  that  would  never  be 
occupied. 

C^RIENDS  who  have  put  up  wren  houses  have 
sometimes  remarked  that  the  wrens  built 
in  the  houses  but  ne\^  raised  their  young  there. 
Had  the}'  been  more  observant  they  would  have 
noted  that  only  the  male  bird  had  been  engaged 
in  the  building  operations,  and  that  no  nest  was 
really  made,  the  bird  merely  filling  the  cavity 
with  sticks  preparatory  to  the  building  of  the  real 
nest.  And  w  hile  all  eyes  were  focused  in  eager 
anticipation  on  his  nest,  hidden  away  some- 
where, perhaps  in  a  hollow  stump,  Daddy 
W  ren's  mate  was  patiently  brooding. 


RETARDING    THE  RIPENING 
OF  FRUIT 

THE  ripening  of  such  fruits  as  cherries, 
plums,  peaches,  currants,  etc.,  may  be 
retarded  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  by  the 
following  plan:  as  soon  as  the  fruits 
have  attained  to  their  full  size,  but  before  they 
have  ripened  to  any  extent,  throw  over  the  bush 
or  tree  pieces  of  material  like  old  linen  sheets. 
Let  the  ends  of  the  material  rest  in  pails  or  any 
vessels  filled  with  water  that  are  placed  around 
the  tree.  By  capillary  attraction  the  water  is 
constantly  passing  over  the  fabric  and  the  stuff  is 
always  damp.  Thus  the  developing  fruit  is  pro- 
tected from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  film  of  water. 
This  has  a  strong  retarding  influence  on  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  w  hich  can  be  held  up  for 
weeks  beyond  the  normal  time. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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STEIN  WAY 

The  Instrument  of  the  Immortals 


THREE  score  years  ago  a  new  genius  burst  upon  the 
musical  world    He  was  a  composer,  not  of  musical 
scores,  but  of  musical  instruments.    His  master-work 
was  a  piano.    Liszt  wrote  to  him:  "Even  to  my  piano- 
weary  fingers  the  Stein  way  affords  a  new  delight. " 

From  that  day  to  this  the  Steinway  has  been  the  piano 
which  the  world  has  chosen  to  interpret  the  compositions  of 
the  great.  The  music  of  the  Immortals  and  the  instrument  of 
the  Immortals  live  on  together.  They  are  inseparable.  In 
homes  where  you  find  the  one  there  also  is  the  other. 

STEINWAY  3  SONS,  Steinway  Hall  107-109  E.  14th  Street  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Doot 


PALS  first — that  is 
the  ambition  of  the 
sportswoman  who 
realizes  that  com- 
panionship is  the  endur- 
ing., fine  relation  that  gives 
the  greatest  joy  to  life. 
The  roads  leading  to  that 
goal  are  all  interesting,  but 
possibly  sports  are  the  best 
channels  for  developing 
the  pal  idea  between  men 
and  women.  They  give  an 
opportunity  for  hours  to- 
gether— a  chance  to  work 
and  study  and  at  the  same 
time  play  together,  and 
just  enough  of  the  com- 
petitive element  to  make 
the  woman  feel  that  she 
is  at  least  a  real  part  of 
the  picture. 

But  the  one  pet  game, 
perhaps  closest  to  the 
heart  of  man.  around 
which  he  had  built  a  little 


alone,  but  just  enough 
knowledge  on  the  subject 
to  make  one  at  least  look 
intelligent  will  help  tre- 
mendously when  it  comes 
actually  to  fastening  a  fly 
or  baiting  a  hook. 

T7IRST  of  all  a  woman 
must  have  the  correct 
clothing  outfit.  For  trout 
fishing,  rubber  hip  boots 
worn  over  woolen  socks, 
and  woolen  breeches  are 
the  best  protection  against 
wet  and  cold.  With  them 
one  may  splash  along 
through  mud  and  water  or 
through  brush  along  the 
banks  in  perfect  comfort. 
Then  a  flannel  shirt,  soft 
felt  hat.  and  fairly  heavy 
sweater  are  suitable  and 
practical  for  all  sorts  of 
weather.  On  a  fishing 
trip  a  light  rubber  pon- 


fence  and  marked  "No  Trespassing"  is  fishing. 
The  unwritten  law  against  women  in  his  club  and 
the  firmly  fixed  habit  of  leaving  them  at  home 
when  the  fishing  season  opens  have  always  acted 
automatically  for  the  exclusion  of  the  feminine 
angler.  But  even  those  time-honored  customs 
are  tottering  now,  and  men  are  not  only  allowing 
but  inviting  women  to  invade  their  sanctums 
where  the  rainbows  or  the  salmon  hold  sway. 
\\  hat  a  wonderful  world  is  open  to 
us — if  we  will  only  leam  to  fish!  It 
is  a  bit  more  of  a  job  than  it  sounds 
though.  Just  to  sit  in  a  leaky  old 
boat  or  stand  on  the  dock  waiting  for 
a  bite  is  not  real  fishing.  At  that 
game  one  fishes  for  fish,  but  "ang- 
ling replenishes  the  soul."  Think  of 
wading  miles  up  a  mountain  stream 
winding  through  valleys  where  all  the 
spring  flowers  are  just  coming  out! 
Or  picture  the  inky  black  fish  holes 
and  beautiful  little  lakes  all  sur- 
rounded by  budding  trees,  and  then 
imagine  listening  to  all  the  birds! 
W  hat  does  it  matter  if  one  never 
•  catches  a  fish,  if  she  can  get  away 
from  the  monotonous  buzz  of  citv 
life  into  such  really  lovely  spots? 
The  world  is  full  of  them — if  one 
will  only  look  about.  Of  course  the 
pleasure  is  greatly  increased  if  one 
knows  how  to  handle  a  rod,  and,  in 
a  way,  it  justifies  the  trip. 

A  XGLING  moreover  is  well  suited 
to  women.  The  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  light  tackle  are  espe- 
cially attractive,  and  even  the  heavier 
outfits  are  very  easily  handled.  They 
require  no  great  amount  of  strength. 
Surf  casting,  the  most  strenuous  form 
of  angling,  is  done  with  great  success 
by  women  at  Long  Beach  and  Atlan- 
tic City  where  their  records  show  dis- 


FISHER  WOMED^ 
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tances  of  from  200  to  300  feet.  Considering  that 
finesse  and  patience  are  the  essential  qualifications 
for  all  fishing,  women  surely  should  rival  men  at 
the  game — if  not  surpass  them;  and.  as  for  the 
element  of  endurance,  in  fishing  there  is  the  great 
advantage  of  starting  and  finishing  when  one 
chooses.  Using  trout  fishing  as  an  example,  it 
may  be  readily  seen  how  whole  days  can  be  spent 
wading  streams  without  the  slightest  signs  of 
fatigue.  Then  there  is  the  fascination  of  the 
necessity  for  skill.  Any  one  with  any  sort  of 
tackle  cannot  take  fish  out  of  a  brook  or  pond. 
It  requires  careful  study  and  suitable  equipment, 
and  the  woman's  light,  sensitive  hand  is  unusually 
well  adapted  for  the  sport. 

You  see.  in  realizing  that  the  object  is  not  to 
fill  the  creel  but  to  spend  the  day  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  studying  the  ways  and  habitat  of  the 
fish,  one  acquires  an  appreciation  of  the  true 
value  of  fishing. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  the  dry-  and  the  wet- 
fly  fisherman,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  left  at 
home  to  miss  all  the  exhilarating  sensations  of  the 
spring,  get  a  book  and  read  fly-casting,  find  out 
about  the  habits  of  salmon  and  bass,  look  over 
the  rods  and  reels  in  the  shops.  Naturally  the 
sport  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day.  nor  by  theories 


.With  rubber  boots  worn  over  woolen  socks  one  may 
splash  along  through  mud  and  water  in  perfect  comfort 
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The  true  value  of  fishing  lies  in  realizing 
that  the  object  is  not  to  fill  the  creel,  but 
to  spend  a  day  in  pursuit  of  happiness 


cho  will  be  very  useful.  For  lake  or  open 
water  fishing  during  the  summer,  the  possi- 
bility of  sunburn  must  be  considered,  and  a 
large  straw  hat  added  to  the  outfit  for  pro- 
tection. Trout  are  wary  and  easily  frightened, 
so,  necessarily,  inconspicuous  colors  should  be 
worn.  A  woman  really  looks  very  attractive  in 
fishing  togs  if  she  is  particular  as  to  fit  and  style  in 
selecting  her  apparel.  One  no  longer  wears  "  any 
old  thing"  for  sports.  Why  make  an 
exception  of  fishing? 

lour  tackle,  of  course,  is  dependent 
upon  the  sort  of  fishing  you  plan. 
Don't  use  an  all  'round  rod  in  any 
case;  they  are  most  unsatisfactory 
and  never  give  good  results.  For 
trout,  a  split  bamboo  made  of  six  or 
eight  strips,  weighing  from  two  to 
eight  ounces  and  about  nine  feet  long 
is  the  proper  rod.  On  this  sort  of 
rod  the  reel  is  below  the  handle. 

In  the  selection  of  flies  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  so  explicit.  Those  deli- 
cately beautiful  little  bits  of  work- 
manship are  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  combinations  of  colors  in  imitation 
of  real  flies,  and  should  be  chosen 
according  to  the  insects  found  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  one  intends 
to  fish.  If  you  are  a  dry-fly  fisherman 
you  will  use  oiled  flies  or  flies  treated 
with  paraffin  to  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Six  flies  are  ample  for  a 
day's  outing.  A  fly  book,  an  alumi- 
num case  for  leaders,  an  extra  line, 
and  a  landing  net  fastened  on  by  an 
elastic  are  the  only  other  necessities. 
For  bait-casting,  a  stiff  rod  with  the 
reel  above  the  handle,  weighing  six- 
teen ounces,  and  from  four  and  one- 
half  to  six  feet  long  is  the  best  type 
for  bass  and  pickerel.  As  to  the  arti- 
ficial lures,  there  is  unlimited  variety. 
Casting  lines  are  made  of  enameled 
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Quality  Fittings  for  Every  Building 

Every  building,  small  or  large,  should  be  planned  for 
maximum  comfort,  convenience  and  durability,  and 
this  applies  particularly  to  the  plumbing,  heating,  ven- 
tilating and  sanitary  fixtures. 

CRANE 

high-quality  products,  backed  up  by  Crane  national 
service,  make  it  possible  to  equip  a  small  cottage  or  a 
great  public  building  with  equal  assurance  of  detailed 
satisfaction,  and  with  ample  choice  of  types  and  design 
in  each  instance. 

Experts  in  the  numerous  Crane  exhibit  rooms  throughout 
the  country  are  ready  to  give  practical  assistance  in  select- 
ing the  proper  fixtures  for  any  purpose.  Call  upon  them. 

Literature  covering  antf  desired  CRANE  PRODUCTS  on  request 
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836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

Z3  WEST  ST..  AND  22  WEST  45TB  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TO  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
BRANCHES;  FIFTY-SEVEN  LEADING  CITIES  •  WORKS :  CHICAGO.  BRIDGEPORT 
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Crane 
72-Inch  Gate  Valve 

When  it  is  considered  that  a 
man  six  feet  tall  could  stand 
in  the  opening  of  this  mam- 
moth valve,  a  striking  insight 
is  gained  into  the  scope  of 
Crane  manufacturing. 
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Weather-Proof  Beauty 


SOME  houses  are  a  joy  to  look  at.  They 
are  distinctive  homes.  One  or  two 
applications  of  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating  will  bring  a  house  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  into  the  distinctive  class. 

This  superior  coating  waterproofs  all 
walls  of  brick,  cement  and  stucco.  It  creeps 
into  every  pore  and  settles  there.  No  heavy 
rains  can  beat  through  it.  Sun  or  storm 
can't  even  faze  it. 

There  is  nothing  just  like  Bay  State  Brick 
and  Cement  Coating.  It  has  no  equal  for 
beauty.  It  can't  be  rivaled  as  a  genuine 
protection  against  the  elements. 

Let  us  send  you  a  sample  in  white  or  any 
tint  you  choose.  Write  for  Booklet  No.  1, 
showing  many  Bay  State  Coated  Homes. 

Do  all  your  painting  work  with  Bay 
State  Liquid  Paints.  There  is  a  paint, 
stain,  varnish  or  enamel  for  every  kind  of 
job.  INOROUT,  the  all-round  varnish, 
can't  be  beaten,  indoors  or  out. 

WADS  WORTH,  HOWLAND  &,  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  Architects'  Bldg. 
Philadelphia  Office.  1524  Chestnut  Street 


woven  silk,  and  tapering  at  both  ends,  being  at- 
tached to  the  flies  by  leaders.  For  trout  and  sal- 
mon the  leaders  must  be  invisible.  Long  casts  are 
necessary  in  still  fishing,  so  a  stiff  rod  about  ten 
feet  long  and  weighing  eight  ounces  is  the  kind  to 
use  to  pick  up  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  heavy  line  from 
the  water  and  retrieve  it  back  of  the  caster. 

TT  SOUNDS  as  though  one  must  be  a  direct  de- 
scendant  of  Izaak  Walton  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  fishing  game.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  strong  desire  and  open  eyes  are  much  more 
important  than  all  these  technicalities.  Just  as 
fundamentals  they  are  essential,  because  one 
could  not  fish  with  a  billiard  cue,  for  instance. 
But  to  study  where  the  fish  live,  their  nooks  and 
crannies,  the  way  the  live  flies  act  on  the  water, 
the  sort  of  bait  that  fish  like,  and  then  to  en- 
joy the  charms  of  the  open  country — these  are  the 
fascinations  of  fishing. 

1  ou  sit  around  a  smoldering  camp  fire  at 
luncheon,  feasting  on  trout  (if  you've  been  lucky), 
strips  of  bacon,  and  coffee,  and  agree  or  disagree 
as  to  wet  or  dry  flies — it  doesn't  matter.  There 
is  that  strong  bond  of  sympathy  and  friendship 
between  fishermen  which  nothing  can  alter.  It 
is  said  that  most  of  the  world's  great  men  have 
been  devoted  anglers.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
game  so  completely  satisfies  the  primitive  in- 
stincts to  live  in  natural  surroundings  and  do 
simple  things. 

r_TOWE\  ER,  a  few  basic  facts  are  interesting 
A  and  helpful.  Brook  trout  change  in  size, 
color,  and  shape  according  to  their  habitat.  Never 


Taking  the  fish  off  the  hook  after  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully landed  is  probably  the  feat  most  difficult 
for  the  feminine  angler  to  perform  nonchalantly 


try  for  a  three-pounder  in  a  brook.  1  hey  live 
only  in  lakes.  1  he  dry-fly  angler  fishes  up 
stream,  and  the  wet-fly  enthusiast  down.  Follow 
your  own  hunches  and  convictions  and  never  fish 
another  man's  pool.  Accept  no  favors  or  vantage 
points  because  you  happen  to  be  a  woman.  • 

If  one  fly  does  not  succeed,  try  another. 
\\  hen  small  trout  suddenly  dart  up  stream,  there 
are  surely  big  ones  near  by.  Don't  expect  all 
times  to  be  meal  times  (for  the  fishes).  Practise 
casting  on  the  roof  or  in  the  yard  to  keep  in  train- 
ing. Move  quietly  and  do  not  talk  too  much. 
Keep  the  leaders  in  the  box  damp.  Don't  crowd 
your  reel  with  line.  I  se  the  locally  successful 
fly,  even  if  it  is  not  your  favorite.  Slightly 
grease  and  press  the  rod  together — never  screw  it. 

1  hroughout  the  country  there  are  schools  for 
instruction  in  casting;  sometimes  they  are  held 
on  the  roofs  of  buildings  or  in  the  parks.  But  if 
the  fisherman  in  the  family  is  your  only  available 
teacher,  watch  him  closely,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  rod.  It  is  rather  a 
good  idea  for  the  beginner  to  fasten  the  butt  of 
the  rod  to  the  wrist  with  a  bit  of  cord  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  proper  casting  position.  The  arm  is  never 
extended  over  the  head.  VI  ith  thumb  pressed 
firmly  against  the  rod  and  fingers  encircling  it, 
reel  down,  the  rod  is  brought  up  over  the  right 
shoulder  to  a  perpendicular  position.  Let  the 
line  straighten  out  behind  you  and  then  smartly 
snap  the  rod  forward,  almost  entirely  by  the 
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The  Blessings  of  Water 

DELIGHTFULLY  soft,  healing  rain  water,  which 
leaves  the  skin  velvety  smooth  and  the  hair  silken — 
clear,  sparkling  cold  drinking  water  direct  from  the 
depths  of  the  well — a  plentiful  supply  of  water  under  pres- 
sure, to  keep  gardens  green,  lawns  beautiful,  livestock 
healthy,  and  for  fire  protection.  You  can  have  water  from 
these  sources  in  any  home  from  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems 
at  an  operating  cost  of  one  cent  a  day. 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC,  GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Average  operating  cost  one  cent  a  day 

These  systems  are  absolutely  without  a  rival.  They  have  essen- 
tial, exclusive,  patented  features  which  make  them  trouble  proof, 
dependable  and  economical.  None  other  can  use  the  patented  Y-K 
Koltap,  which  brings  cold  water  direct  from  the  well  without  passing 
through  the  tank,  nor  the  V-K  self-priming  pump  that  starts  on  the 
first  stroke  and  never  clogs,  nor  the  Y-K  patented  wiper  that  keeps 
water  from  the  oil  chamber,  nor  the  special  Y-K  clutch-type  motor, 
nor  the  Y-K  oil  distributing  device,  nor  the  Y-K  automatic  self- 
starting  and  self-stopping  switch. 

These  features  are  the  product  of  fifty  years  of  pump  building. 
No  matter  what  electric  lighting  system  you  install,  be  sure  to  buy 
a  Y-K  Water  Supply  System  for  best  results. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  jobber  in  plumbing  supplies  today  about 
V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-520  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  domestic  water  supply  systems  in  America 


gen?^^Ftliis  Free  Book  Today  ! 


THE  VAILE-KIMES  CO.,  Dept.  L-520,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Gnitltmen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  your  book,  "The  Modern  Way,"  which  tells  about 
V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 


A' a  mi-. 


Address. 
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TO  UPHOLD  THE  FLAG 

On  the  grounds  of  country  estates,  parks  and  clubs,  the 

Walworth  Steel  Flag  Pole 

with  its  Patent  Non-Fouling  Ball  Bearing  Top  furnishes  a  worthy  support. 
Made  in  various  heights  up  to  100  feet  above  the  ground.  The  top  revolves 
freely,  making  it  practically  impossible  for  the  flag  to  wrap  around 
the  pole. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  information  regarding  free  detail 
_^   working  drawings  for  building  artistic  concrete  base. 

WALWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
W  800  E.  First  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SELF-HANGING 


Trade 


Vudor 

VENTILATING  PORCH  SHADES 


Mark 


/^ONVERT  your  porch  into  a  cozy,  cool  retreat  by  day— 
an  airy  sleeping  porch  by  night. 

Made  from  beautifully  stained  wood 
slats  in  permanent  colors.  Ventilator 
woven  in  the  top  of  each  shade  (a 
Yudor  patent). 

Send  for  illustrations  in  colors  and  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 


HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

232  Mills  Street 
Janesville  Wisconsin 


Self-Hanging 

Vudor 

Ventilating 
Porch  Shades 


action  of  the  wrist,  not  by  the  arm  or  shoulder. 
The  body  remains  motionless.  Try  casting  on 
the  grass  with  about  ten  feet  of  line  at  first  and 
then  gradually  increase  the  length,  and  don't  for- 
get to  practise  with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the 
right.  Sometimes  you  find  yourself  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  tree  or  a  stream.  When  casting,  let 
your  arm  go  forward  with  the  rod  so  as  to  get  the 
full  length  of  cast  out.  Then  when  the  line  has 
settled  on  the  water  or  grass,  reach  out  with  the 
left  hand,  take  hold  of  the  line  close  to  the  first 
guide,  and  as  you  make  a  quick  upward  sweep  of 
the  rod,  draw  sharply  back  with  the  left  hand  on 
the  line.  This  straightens  out  the  line,  and  helps 
in  a  quick  retrieve.  The  most  difficult  thing 
in  casting  is  to  pause  when  the  line  is  passing  over 
the  head  and  straightening  out  back  of  you.  If 
the  rod  is  snapped  forward  too  soon  the  line  falls 
about  your  head;  if  too  late  it  has  fallen  behind 
and  cannot  be  raised  into  the  air.  Of  course,  to 
place  your  cast  accurately  requires  considerable 
practice,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  just  as  well  not 
to  wait  untd  you  are  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  be- 
fore you  have  a  few  try-outs.  Trees  and  rocks 
seriously  interfere  with  fly-casting. 

T  TNFORTUNATELY,  we  cannot  all  live  in 
California,  the  "true  Arcadia  of  the  disciples 
of  Walton."  Out  there,  where  the  enthusiasm 
for  sports  is  in  the  air  and  the  country  is  overrun 
with  beautiful  rivers  and  streams,  the  women 
join  all  the  fishing  parties  on  their  trips  up  into 
the  mountains  for  the  famous  Roosevelt  trout. 
This  fish,  named  after  Colonel  Roosevelt,  has  a 
brilliant  scarlet  band  lengthwise  of  its  body,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  most  highly  colored  trout  in  the 
world.  Of  course  the  California  women  have 
attained  very  high  standards  in  sports  because 
they  have  the  great  advantages  of  long  seasons 
and  proximity.  No  long  journeys  to  find  golf 
courses  or  places  to  fish.  But  in  the  East,  in 
Maine,  one  third  of  the  licenses  are  taken  out  by 
women;  and  at  Madison,  O.,  there  is  a  lake, 
maintained  at  municipal  expense,  stocked  with 
bass  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  and  children. 

Why  not  make  the  extra  necessary  effort  to  be- 
come good  fisherwomen  ?  It  means  a  little  travel- 
ing to  locate  trout  streams,  or  further  for  salmon, 
but  the  trips  are  pleasant  and  the  destinations 
worth  while.  Now  is  the  time  to  join  the  "  fishing 
bugs."  Get  your  first  coat  of  freckles  and 
healthy  sunburn  and  let  angling  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  you  all  the  fine  reactions  of  the 
first  touch  of  life  out  of  doors  in  the  spring. 


MALIGXED  PRODUCERS, 

IT  IS  the  tendency  of  the  lay  consumer,  when 
the  price  of  milk  rises  a  cent  to  two,  to  think — 
and  often  say — harsh  things  about  the  dairy 
farmer;  so,  too,  when  national  organizations  of 
tailors  and  garment  makers  announce  that  suits 
and  overcoats  will  "cost  more  next  year,  on 
account  of  increased  cost  of  materials,"  the 
sheep  man  comes  in  for  the  majority  of  the 
blame. 

According  to  Dr.  S.  W.  McClure,  until  recently 
Secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, this  is  an  erroneous  and  unfair  attitude  to 
take.  On  a  basis  of  current  wool  prices  on  the 
Boston  market,  he  says,  material  for  an  average 
man's  wool  suit,  amounting  to  about  sixty-two 
ounces,  as  far  as  the  wool  grower  is  concerned 
can  be  bought  for  about  $5.25.  Not  more  than  #7 
worth  of  wool  could  well  be  used  in  making  a 
suit.  Since,  as  we  well  know,  such  an  outfit  will 
sell  from  $60  to  $75  on  the  average,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  even  a  moderate  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  the  material  that  represents  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  can  be  chiefly,  or  even 
largely,  responsible  for  a  rise  in  price  of  $10  or 
more  in  the  finished  product. 
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THERE  is  a  Romelink 
Swinging  Couch  Hammock 
for  every  color  scheme.  Ma- 
terials range  from  gaily  flow- 
ered cretonnes  and  contrast- 
ing stripes  to  subdued  solid 
tones  —  all  Cravenette- pro- 
tected from  the  weather.  Be- 
neath the  smart  fabrics  are 
the  details  of  design  that  have 
made  "Romelink"  mean 
"hammock" — seats  unusually 
long  and  wide,  arm-rests  low 
and  easy,  cushioning  of  special 
depth. 

Look  for  the  Romelink  Label 
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ROMELINK 

Swinging  Couch 
Hammocks 


ROMELINK 


ftCG  U  S.PAT  OFT 

Resists  Water 
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At  any  of  the  better  department,  house- furnishing,  or 
sporting  goods  stores-a  Romelink  for  every  type  of  house 


MANHATTAN-ROME  COMPANY 
MERRIMAC-ROME  COMPANY 
SOUTHERN-ROME  COMPANY 


Long  Island  City,  New  York 
176  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
6 1 7-633  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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How's  the  Water  in  Your 
Pool — Clear,  Colorless? 

Can  you  see  the  bottom  clearly?  You  can  have  water  in  your 
pool  so  clear  that  you'll  hardly  know  there's  water  in  it. 

You  can  get  it  this  way  by  filling  through  a  Loomis-Manning 
filter  and  keep  it  in  the  same  attractive  condition  by  circulating 
through  the  same  filter. 

Another  beauty  of  this  filter  is  that  it  requires  very  little  care 
or  attention  and  has  nothing  complicated  about  it.  It  is  scientif- 
ically designed  to  keep  in  splendid  condition  and  is  substantially 
built. 

That's  why  it  has  been  selected  for  the  finest  pools  and  runs  for 
years  without  a  cent's  expense  for  upkeep. 

We  will  gladly  give  you  information.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your 
pool. 

Installation    for    this  summer's 
use  if  you  act  quickly 

Loomis-Manning  Filter 
Distributing  Co.  18T0bli,hed 

1441  South  37th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'hinn-FlM 


Lightning  Rods  Prevent 
Lightning  Losses 

The  Shinn  System  of  Lightning  Protection  is 
backed  by  a  Cash  Bond,  issued  by  a  large  in- 
dependent bonding  company,  to  the  owner  of 
every  building  we  protect,  guaranteeing  that 
Lightning  will  not  strike. 

In  view  of  the  abnormal  cost  of  labor  and  material,  the 
protection  of  property  from  Lightning  is  vitally  import- 
ant this  year — even  more  important  than  insurance,  since 
prevention  of  loss  saves  the  property  entirely,  while  in- 
surance only  partially  repays  and  does  not  replace. 


-GOOD  DEALERS  WANTED- 


Dealers  selling  Farm  Lighting  Plants,  Electric  Washers  and  other 
home  electrical  equipment  can  handle  Shinn-Flat  Rods  advanta- 
geously. Every  property  owner  is  a  prospect.  We  are  interested 
in  making  connections  with  High  Grade  Dealers,  whom  our  Fac- 
tory Representatives  will  instruct  and  assist. 


Booklet  on  Shinn  Flat,  explaining  the  Cause 
and  Control  of  Lightning,  sent  free. 

W.CShinn  Mfg.  Co. 

Offices:  1218  Lytlon  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Factories:  Niles,  Mich.,  and  Guelph,  Ontario 


Why  Use 
Garbage  Cans? 

Do  you  continue  to  use  gar- 
bage and  rubbish  cans  because 
you  are  satisfied?  Or  do  you 
tolerate  them  because  you  think 
they  are  necessary  evils? 


I  Drop  All  Waste  Here-Thon  Fbnjet  ItJ 


THE 


^RNERATOR 


has  at  last  emancipated  the  home  from  these  evils. 

The  door  shown  is  located  in  the  kitchen.  Into  it  is  put 
everything  that  is  not  wanted — tin  cans,  garbage,  broken 
crockery,  paper  sweepings,  bottles,  cardboard  boxes — in 
fact  all  those  things  that  accumulate  in  the  home  from  day 
to  day  and  are  a  continuous  nuisance  and  dangerous  health 
hazard. 

The  material  deposited  falls  down  the  regular  house  chim- 
ney flue  into  the  incinerator  built  into  the  base  of  the 
chimney  in  the  basement.  From  time  to  time  a  match  is 
touched  to  it  and  it  burns  itself  up.  The  material  de- 
posited is  the  only  fuel  required. 

Not  one  penny  for  operating  cost  and  yet  you  have 
abolished  garbage  and  refuse  cans  forever. 

Sanitary — Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 

A  postal  to  us  to-day  will  bring  an  interesting  catalogue  to  you  to-niorrow 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

405  Clinton  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Offices  in  all  large  cities 
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RUUD  HOT 


WATER 


RUUD  Hot  Water  in  your 
-  home  permanently  solves 
the  hot  water  problem. 

A  Ruud  means  hot  water 
instantly  at  the  turn  of  any  hot- 
water  faucet,  morning,  noon, 
and  midnight — making  easier 
the  work  of  servants  and  help- 
ing to  keep  them  contented. 
There  is  no  limit  to  Ruud 

RUUD 


Hot  Water.  You  can  have  any 
quantity  and  there's  no  boiler  to 
be  kept  heated  on  warm  days; 
no  watchful  waiting  when  you 
want  hot  water  for  bathing,  or- 
in  the  kitchen  or  laundry. 

Yourpowerwashingmachine 
needs  Ruud  Hot  Water.  "On 
the  line  by  nine"  will  be  a 
certainty  once  you  have  it. 

AUTOMATIC  CAS 

WATER  HEATER 


"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House" 


Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heaters  are  in  150,000  homes; 
there's  a  size  for  every  home 
— for  your  home.  The  Ruud 
needs  no  looking  after,  once 
it  is  installed  in  basement  or 
other  convenient  place.  Ask 
your  gas  company  or  plumber 
or  any  gas-appliance  dealer 
about  a  Ruud.    They  will  be 


able  to  show  you  one  in  opera, 
tion,  instantly  heating  fresh, 
sparkling  water  as  it  flows 
through  rust-proof  copper 
coils. 

See  a  Ruud  Water  Heater 
demonstrated  to-day.  We 
have  an  interesting  book  on 
Ruud  Hot  Water  which  we 
will  send  to  you  free.  Address 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  H  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada:  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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How's  the  Water  in  Your 
Pool — Clear,  Colorless? 

Can  you  see  the  bottom  clearly?  You  can  have  water  in  your 
pool  so  clear  that  you'll  hardly  know  there's  water  in  it. 

You  can  get  it  this  way  by  filling  through  a  Lobmis-Manning 
filter  and  keep  it  in  the  same  attractive  condition  by  circulating 
through  the  same  filter. 

Another  beauty  of  this  filter  is  that  it  requires  very  little  care 
or  attention  and  has  nothing  complicated  about  it.  It  is  scientif- 
ically designed  to  keep  in  splendid  condition  and  is  substantially 
built. 

That's  why  it  has  been  selected  for  the  finest  pools  and  runs  for 
years  without  a  cent's  expense  for  upkeep. 

We  will  gladly  give  you  information.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your 
pool. 

Installation    for    this  summer's 
use  if  you  act  quickly 


Loomis-Manning  Filter 
Distributing  Co. 

1441  South  37th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Established 
1880 
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Lightning  Rods  Prevent 
Lightning  Losses 

The  Shinn  System  of  Lightning  Protection  is 
backed  by  a  Cash  Bond,  issued  by  a  large  in- 
dependent bonding  company,  to  the  owner  of 
every  building  we  protect,  guaranteeing  that 
Lightning  will  not  strike. 

In  view  of  the  abnormal  cost  of  labor  and  material,  the 
protection  of  property  from  Lightning  is  vitally  import- 
ant this  year — even  more  important  than  insurance,  since 
prevention  of  loss  saves  the  property  entirely,  while  in- 
surance only  partially  repays  and  does  not  replace. 


ROOKWOOD  FAIENCE 

IN  Mantel  Facings  or  over-door 
panels  very  attractive  effects 
are  possible  with  Rookwood 
Faience.  It  is  adapted  to  decora- 
tive use  in  many  ways  under  many 
conditions. 

Attractive  art  objects  and  small 
things  of  beauty  for  the  home  are 
produced  at  Rookwood  potteries. 

Write  for  literature. 


THE  ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY  CO. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


-GOOD  DEALERS  WANTED- 


I  >ealcis  selling  Farm  Lighting  Plants,  Electric  Washers  and  other 
home  electrical  equipment  can  handle  Shinn-Flat  Rods  advanta- 
geously, livery  property  owner  is  a  prospect.  We  are  interested 
in  making  connections  wiih  High  Grade  Dealers,  whom  our  Fac- 
tory Representatives  will  instruct  and  assist. 


Booklet  on  Shin 


i-FIat,  explaining  the  ( 
If  Lightning,  sent  free, 


W.  CShinn  Mfg.  Co. 

Offices:  1218  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Factories:  Niles,  Mich.,  and  Guelph,  Ontario 


Why  Use 
Garbage  Cans? 

Do  you  continue  to  use  gar- 
bage and  rubbish  cans  because 
you  are  satisfied?  Or  do  you 
tolerate  them  because  you  think 
they  are  necessary  evils? 


Dror>  All  Waste  Hero-Then  Fbr^tltj 


THE 


flERNERATOR 


has  at  last  emancipated  the  home  from  these  evils. 

The  door  shown  is  located  in  the  kitchen.  Into  it  is  put 
everything  that  is  not  wanted — tin  cans,  garbage,  broken 
crockery,  paper  sweepings,  bottles,  cardboard  boxes — in 
fact  all  those  things  that  accumulate  in  the  home  from  day 
to  day  and  are  a  continuous  nuisance  and  dangerous  health 
hazard. 

The  material  deposited  falls  down  the  regular  house  chim- 
ney flue  into  the  incinerator  built  into  the  base  of  the 
chimney  in  the  basement.  From  time  to  time  a  match  is 
touched  to  it  and  it  burns  itself  up.  The  material  de- 
posited is  the  only  fuel  required. 

Not  one  penny  for  operating  cost  and  yet  you  have 
abolished  garbage  and  refuse  cans  forever. 

Sanitary — Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 

A  postal  to  us  to-day  will  bring  an  interesting  catalogue  to  you  to-morrow 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

405  Clinton  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Offices  in  all  large  cities 
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D  HOT  WATER 


RUUD  Hot  Water  in  your 
*  home  permanently  solves 
the  hot  water  problem. 

A  Ruud  means  hot  water 
instantly  at  the  turn  of  any  hot- 
water  faucet,  morning,  noon, 
and  midnight — making  easier 
the  work  of  servants  and  help- 
ing to  keep  them  contented. 
There  is  no  limit  to  Ruud 

RUUD 


Hot  Water.  You  can  have  any 
quantity  and  there's  no  boiler  to 
be  kept  heated  on  warm  days; 
no  watchful  waiting  when  you 
want  hot  water  for  bathing,  or- 
in  the  kitchen  or  laundry. 

Yourpowerwashingmachine 
needs  Ruud  Hot  Water.  "On 
the  line  by  nine"  will  be  a 
certainty  once  you  have  it. 

AUTOMATIC  CAS 

WATER  HEATER 


"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House" 


Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heaters  are  in  150,000  homes; 
there's  a  size  for  every  home 
— for  your  home.  The  Ruud 
needs  no  looking  after,  once 
it  is  installed  in  basement  or 
other  convenient  place.  Ask 
your  gas  company  or  plumber 
or  any  gas-appliance  dealer 
about  a  Ruud.    They  will  be 


able  to  show  you  one  in  opera, 
tion,  instantly  heating  fresh, 
sparkling  water  as  it  flows 
through  rust-proof  copper 
coils. 

See  a  Ruud  Water  Heater 
demonstrated  to-day.  We 
have  an  interesting  book  on 
Ruud  Hot  Water  which  we 
will  send  to  you  free.  Address 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  H  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada:  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 


SIX  FAzMOUS  FISHERMEN 

Who,  despite  the  urgent  calls  of  business,  ha^oe  yet  found  time  to  become  past-masters 

of  the  piscatorial  art 


GEORGE  M  L  LaBRANCHE 

Fishing  has  been  George  La  Branche  s  favorite  pastime  since 
his  early  boyhood  days.  In  fact  he  began  at  such  an  early  age 
that  he  cannot  remember  just  when  he  did  begin.  Mr.  La 
Brancbe  might  be  called  the  Father  of  the  dry  fly  fishing 
movement,  for  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  United  States  to  fish 
for  trout  with  a  dry  fly,  and»has  been  an  ardent  disciple  of  the 
school  ever  since.  He  has  fished  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Florida,  but  his  favorite  fishing  grounds  are  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  incidentally  he  considers  that  the  brown 
trout  is  the  gamest  fish  of  all.'  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Dry 
Fly  and  Fast  Waters." 


ROBERT  H.  DAVIS 

In  addition  to  editing  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
magazines.  Robert — more  familiarly  "Bob" — Davis  is  an 
expert  angler.    He  says;: 

"As  a  youngster  I  had  an  inclination  for  playing  baseball  be- 
hind th»  bat.  where  I  collected  a  mess  of  foul  tips  in  the  face,  a 
curve  or  two  in  the  ear,  and  half  a  busted  bat  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  I  took  some  lessons  in  boxing.  A  continuous  black 
eye  was  the  result.  I  tried  tennis  and  dislocated  both  ankles  in 
one  day  I  tackled  football  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  ruining  the 
first  pair  of  long  trousers  I  ever  had. 

"At  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  looked  around  for  some  quiet 
pastime  that  I  could  play  alone  and  at  the  same  time  be  my  own 
critic.  There  remained  the  gentle  art  of  angling.  I  went  to  it. 
I  liked  it.  E%ery  second  of  time  spent  with  the  rod  and  the  reel 
s  a  moment  of  hope,  regardless  of  weather  or  water.  Every 
mgler  to  himself  is  an  emperor.  He  is  answerable  to  himself 
alone.  His  victories  are  not  shared.  His  convictions  are  not 
divided;  his  joys  require  no  partnership. 

"  I  angle  because  I  can  do  it]without  help  or  interference.  I 
can  fish  without  a  speedometer.  It  is  the  only  pastime  in  the 
world  that  one  may  enjoy  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  upon 
other  things." 


DR.  JAMES  ALEXANDER  HENSHALL 
Dean  of  them  all 

"  I  began  fishing  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore  at  the  early  age 
of  six  years,  when  I  was  taught  to  tic  an  artificial  fly  and  shown 
how  to  cast  it  by  an  old  English  gamekeeper  who  happened  to  be 
the  hostler  and  gardener  in  our  family. 

"From  fishing  in  the  brooks  of  the  countryside  for  chubs  and 
punkin'-seeds,  my  experience  was  somewhat  broadened,  in  my 
pin-feather  days,  by  fishing  for  white  and  yellow  perches  in  the 
brackish  waters,  later  for  striped  bass,  bluefish,  and  weakfish  in 
the  estuaries,  and  still  later  by  fishing  for  brook  trout  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland:  to  which 
experience  was  added  in  due  course,  the  black  bass  of  many 
waters,  the  trouts  and  grayling  of  the  West,  the  many  game 
fishes  of  Florida,  and  the  salmon  of  New  Brunswick. 

"And  now,  in  my  eighty-fourth  year,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  from  chub  to  salmon,  angling  has  been  my  greatest  re- 
laxation and  pleasure — call  it  hobby  or  what  you  will." 


GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

Gifford  Pinchot  once  said  that  for  him  there  is  no  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  would  you  rather  do  than  go  fishing?" 
That  about  sizes  up  his  attitude.  He  does  not  write  or  talk 
about  fishing;  he  goes  for  the  simon-pure  fun  of  the  thing.  He 
has  a  great  reputation  for  salt  water  game  fishing — sword- 
fish,  tarpon,  kingfish,  sharks,  and  so  on.  Incidentally  there  is 
perhaps  more  risk  in  playing  a  swordfish  than  any  other  game 
fish.  The  strength  of  one  of  these  fellows  is  tremendous  and  he 
does  not  stop  fighting  until  dead.  A  few  years  ago  Pinchot  did 
a  considerable  amount  of  swordfishing  off  San  Clemente  Island, 
near  Santa  Catalina  Island,  California.  A  friend  tells  of  one 
fight  between  Pinchot  and  a  108-pound  swordfish  which  Pinchot 
finally  landed  after  a  fight  of  hours  and  after  the  fish  had  towed 
the  boat  out  to  sea.  He  described  Pinchot 's  fight  as  the 
pluckiest  and  most  sensational  angling  experience  he  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  just  as  keen  about  whipping  a 
sweet-water  stream  for  small  brook  trout.  All  of  which  is 
proof  enough  that  he  is  a  true  angler. 
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ZANE  GREY 

As  an  author.  Zane  Grey  needs  no  introduction  to  any  one 
anywhere.  His  novels  are  eagerly  awaited  by  his  thousands  of 
admirers  and  his  literary  reputation  is  increasing  with  each 
successive  novel.  And  yet  Mr.  Grey  has  found  time  to  be- 
come an  expert  angler.  Many  a  fierce  struggle  has  he  had  with 
the  leaping  swordfish  and  the  gamy  tarpon  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
near  his  California  home.  There  is  nothing  he  likes  better  than 
to  take  his  small  son  and  spend  the  day  on  his  boat  seeking  to 
lure  a  swordfish  from  its  briny  home.  In  the  August  issue  of 
Country  Life  Mr.  Grey  will  tell  of  a  battle  with  a  giant  sword- 
fish  that  lasted  more  than  eleven  hours  and  exhausted  three  men. 
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EDWIN  W.  SANBORN 

Edwin  W.  Sanborn  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  amateur 
disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  in  America  to-day.  There  is  scarcely 
a  stream,  east,  south,  west  or  north,  which  boasts  of  any  fish- 
ing attractions,  in  whose  waters  he  has  not  cast  a  fly.  Trout 
from  Lake  Sunapee  and  trout  from  the  Nipigon  have  likewise 
fallen  to  his  catch;  but  unlike  most  fishermen  he  keeps  his  fish 
with  him. 

That  is  to  say.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  made  a  hobby  of  mounting 
his  chief  specimens  and  his  rooms  are  a  delight  to  all  sports- 
men— a  sort  of  natural  history  museum  aquarium.  Mr.  San- 
born has  been  fishing  since  his  early  boyhood  and  his  love  for 
the  sport  has  increased  with  the  years.  He  prefers  fresh-water 
fishing  to  deep  sea,  however.  Let  him  but  hear  of  a  new 
species  of  fish  anywhere  in  America,  and  he  is  off  like  a  flash  to 
try— and  usually  successfully — to  add  at  least  one  specimen  to 
his  collection. 

Mr.  Sanborn's  largest  brook  trout,  weighing  twelve  pounds, 
was  caught  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  St.  John,  Quebec 
It  look  him  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  land  the 
big  fellow  whose  skin,  properly  dressed  and  stuffed,  now  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  his  room,  forming  the  central  feature  of  his 
notable  collection. 
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B3EBEB 


DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  FOR  THE 
MOTORIST  WHO  DEMANDS  MORE 
THAN  MECHANICAL  EXCELLENCE 

DUPQNT  MOTORS,  INC.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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The  smallest  part 
of  a  Dunhamized 
steam  heating  sys- 
tem is  the  most  im- 
portant—  the  Dun- 
ham RadiatorTrap. 


"Built-in"  Heating  Comfort 

The  Time  to  Make  Sure  of  Good 
Heat  is  When  the  Plan  is  Made 

Decide  first  to  have  a  two  pipe  steam  heating  system 
— then  insist  that  your  architect  specify,  and  that  your 
builder  use,  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap.  Then  your 
radiators  will  get  hot  all  over  quickly  and  quietly.  You 
will  have  a  heating  system  second  to  none  in  efficiency 
— for  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  was  chosen  above  all 
others  by  the  engineers  of  the  Woolworth  Building, 
and  is  used  in  thousands  of  fine  homes  everywhere. 


Existing  steam  heat- 
ing systems  can  be 
'  Dunhamized '' 


HEATING  SERVICE 


The  "reasons  why"  of  the  Dunham  Trap  and  Dun- 
ham Service  will  be  explained  promptly  and  fully  if  you 
will  tell  us  what  type  of  building  you  are  interested  in. 
Special  technical  bulletins  are  available  for  all  who 
need  them. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


Factories : 


Fisher  Building  CHICAGO 

Branches  in  36  cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


Par 


London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.  1. 
Establts.  Munzing  Gr3  Cie  ,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-  Roi 
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Resilient  After  Pain  " 
The  Perfect  Tennis  Surface 

Have  a  perfect  tennis  court.  You  can 
change  your  present  clay,  sod  or  gravel 
court  to  a  dry,  fast  "E-T-C"  court,  quick- 
ly at  any  time. 

Never  muddy,  "heavy"  or  dusty. 
Cool  to  the  feet. 
Balls  bounce  perfectly  true. 
Dark  red  color  shows  flight  of  balls  and 
lines  perfectly. 

Puts  new  joy  into  the  old  game ! 

Write  for  BOOKLET  C,  describing  E.T.C 
and  full  line  of  Tennis  court  accessories. 

Sole  makers  and  patentees  THE  EN-TOUT-CAS  CO.. 
Limited,  Syslon.  Leicestershire,  England. 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

128  Water  Street  New  York 


ENOS  A.  MILLS'S 

The  Adventures  of  a  Nature 
Guide 

pASCINATINGLY  full  of  stories  of  ad- 
venturous contact  with  nature;  the 
experiences  are  recounted  with  vigor,  charm, 
and  humor,  and  make  a  delightful  and 
absorbing  book. 

At  all  booksellers'  Net,  $3.50 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE   &  CO. 
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Grands 
Uprights 
-~ZJ  Players 


ESTEY  PIANO  COMPANY,  New  York 
j    Retail  Showrooms:  Welte  Studios,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  S 
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THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SALMON 
INCUBATION 

By  JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 

THE  head  of  the  British  Columbia  gov- 
ernment hatchery  at  Harrison  Lake, 
B.  C,  Alex  Robertson,  noticed  that  the 
salmon  fry  hatched  in  his  tanks  were 
inferior  both  in  size  and  capability  to  naturally 
hatched  fry.  The  latter  hugged  the  shore  singly 
or  in  schools,  and  at  the  first  suggestion  of  danger 
made  frenzied  dashes  for  hiding  places.  The 
artificially  hatched  fry,  liberated,  swam  aim- 
lessly about,  an  easy  prey  to  larger  fish. 

Out  of  this  observation,  Mr.  Robertson  has 
originated  a  new  system  of  salmon  incubation 
which  the  north  Pacific  salmon  fishing  industry, 
now  facing  a  crisis  due  to  rapidly  diminishing 
catches,  particularly  on  the  Fraser  River,  hopes 
may  solve  the  hitherto  perplexing  problem  of 
maintenance. 

It  has  been  recognized  in  British  Columbia  for 
many  years  that  the  salmon  fishing  industry, 
unregulated  and  unassisted,  would  go  to  its 
own  doom.  The  salmon  run  up  the  rivers  to 
spawn,  in  summer.  They  are  captured  in  gill 
nets  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There 
are  various  varieties  of  salmon,  but  the  sockeye, 
weighing  eight  to  ten  pounds  or  thereabouts,  is 
the  most  prized.  It  was  early  observed  that  the 
number  of  spawning  fish  reaching  upper  water- 
sheds had  a  direct  bearing  on  future  catches. 
On  the  Fraser  River,  due  to  some  favorable  nat- 
ural condition  occurring  nobody  knows  when, 
every  fourth  year  has  been  the  "big  run."  Some 
summer  in  the  dim  past  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  spawning  fish  reached  the  spawning  ground, 
and  every  four  years  since  then  the  happening 
has  been  reflected  in  much  above  average  runs. 
The  last  big  year,  however,  proved  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. The  fish  didn't  arrive  back  in 
anything  like  the  usual  numbers. 

It  is  probable  that  various  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  condition  which  has  rapidly  come 
to  exist;  one  often  mentioned  is  blasting  opera- 
tions at  Hell  Gate  Canon,  on  the  Fraser,  while 
the  Canadian  Northern  was  being  built.  These 
blasting  operations  are  known  to  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  movement  of  salmon  to 
spawning  beds.  In  itself,  the  constant  ten- 
dency, in  a  large  number  of  canneries  and  many 
fishing  outfits,  to  take  too  many  of  the  running 
fish,  has  hastened  the  certain  eventual  day  when 
systematic  regulation  and  maintenance  would  be 
inevitable. 

'  I  MIF  first  move  to  conserve  the  salmon  fish- 
*■  eries  was  a  closed  period  every  week  end 
during  the  summer.  There  is  no  prettier  fishing 
scene  in  America,  by  the  way,  than  the  Sunday 
night  departure  of  salmon  boats  at  Steveston, 
B.  C,  when  the  firing  of  a  gun  announces  the  end 
of  the  closed  period. 

Then  came  the  establishment  of  government 
hatcheries.  Alex  Robertson,  who  originated  the 
new  incubation  method,  happens  to  be  the  doyen 
of  hatchery  experts  in  British  Columbia.  The 
method  hitherto  standardized  and  followed  con- 
sists in  the  collection  of  eggs  which  are  placed  in 
shallow  tanks  of  constantly  running  water. 
When  hatched  out,  the  fry  are  liberated  in  ad- 
jacent lakes  and  streams. 

This  method  produces  fry;  it  hatches  the  eggs. 
But  Alex  Robertson  declares  that  it  overlooks 
other  points  which  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  prac- 
tical system.  Among  cannerymen,  the  feeling  has 
been  openly  expressed  that  the  standardized 
hatchery  system  is  worthless.  They  have 
claimed  even  that  the  depletion  of  sockeyes  was 
due  to  it.  They  believe  that  practically  none  of 
the  fry  ever  arrives  back  at  the  end  of  the  cycle 
to  spawn.  Alex  Robertson  and  other  hatchery 
men  are  certain  that  a  small  number  come  back, 
but  a  number  far  too  small  to  make  the  hatching 
operations  pay. 

Observing  the  superiority  of  naturally  hatched 


"Henry  Wilson!  How  can  you  use  such  perfectly  awful  language?  It's  your  own  fault  any- 
way for  starting  out  with  that  cheap  tire  when  you  had  a  Kelly-Springfield  in  the  garage. 
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as  a  manufacturer,  all 
in  your   trade  paper 


Suppose, 
the  Ads. 
should  continually  harp,  in  big 
type,  on  the  word  —  Buy!  Buy! 

Not  only  harp  on  it,  but  make  the 
entire  text  trend  a  bald  command, 
and  almost  a  demand  to  buy  ! 

How  many  of  those  Ads.  would 
long  get  your  attention? 

The  advertisement  that  interests 
you  is  the  one  that  tells  you  of  help- 
ful points  about  your  business,  that 
you  didn't  know;  or  that  reminds 
you  of  those 
you  have  for- 


gotten. 


The  architect,  although  an  artist, 
is  likewise  a  business  man.  Why, 
therefore,  assume  that  the  word 
specify  is  magic  for  him? 

Why  not  tell  him  something  about 
your  product  that  he  doesn't 
know;  and  then  keep  on  telling 
him  some  facts  he  did  know,  but 
has  forgotten? 

Think  of  the  thousands  of  sales 
the  architect  influences. 

We  have  some  sound  sense  sug- 
gestions for  securing  your  share  of 
these  sales.  Consider  this  adver- 
tisement an  invitation  to  send  for 
them  or  send  for  us. 


archQecTvre 

Published  by 

The  House  of  Scribner 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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If  you  have  a  play,  our  experience  and  expert  knowl- 
edge of  construction  may  be  invaluable  to  you  as  we 
have  successfully  revised  plays  for  others.  Call  at  our 
office  for  a  personal  conference  or  write  for  part  iculars. 

PLAY  REVISION  SERVICE 

303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York                                Office  1519 

What  Heating  Equipment 

will  you  have  in  your  new  home?  Our 
Service  Department  is  prepared  to  offer 
some  helpful  authoritative  suggestions 
on  this  and  any  other  subject  connected 
with  home  building.  Address: 

Readers'  Service  Bureau, 
COUNTRY  LIFE, 

120  West  32nd  Street, 
New  York. 


You  Can  Raise  Water  Lilies 

There  is  no  more  trouble  associated  with  the  cultivation  of 
water-lilies  than  there  is  with  asters  or  nasturtiums.   They  need 
only  water,  sunlight  and  a  little  soil  to  feel  perfectly  at  home, 
and  most  of  the  varieties  will  do  as  well  in  a  tub  as  in  a  pool. 

Of  course  a  pool  gives  better  opportunities  to  obtain 
a  unique  and  harmonious  landscape  pattern,  but  as  far 
as  the  beauty  of  the  bloom  is  concerned,  excellent  results 
can  be  obtained  in  quite  a  small  receptacle. 

My  Booklel  will  give  you  all  the  information  required—  full  cultural  direc- 
tions, with  many  hints  you  can  employ  to  advantage.  The  number  of  copies 
is  not  large,  so  please  write  at  once  if  you  desire  a  copy. 

William  Tricker,  Box  A,  Arlington,  New  Jersey 


fry,  Mr.  Robertson  concluded  that  the  artificial 
system  failed  in  several  crucial  ways.  There 
was  too  much  light,  for  one  thing.  The  move- 
ments of  the  attendants  tamed  the  fry;  the 
fish  actually  would  come  to  meet  the  men  to  be 
fed.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  so  neces- 
sary when  they  would  be  released  in  wild  streams, 
was  numbed.  The  superiority  in  size  and  ca- 
pability of  wild  fry — as  great,  Mr.  Robertson 
declares,  as  the  difference  between  night  and 
day — he  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  warmer 
beds. 

\X7'ITH  his  new  system,  the  gravel  or  natural, 
*  *  Mr.  Robertson  began  experiments  in  191  v 
He  has  tried  ten  difFerent  types  of  containers 
for  it,  determining  as  best  a  two-compartment 
wooden  box.  This  wooden  box  is  filled  with 
gravel,  and  the  gathered  eggs  in  the  soft  state 
are  put  in  it.  1  he  box  is  placed  in  complete 
darkness,  and  subjected  to  a  direct  flow  of  water 
which  is  under  control.  1  he  current  of  water 
passes  down  through  one  compartment  and  up 
through  the  other. 

The  cost  of  installation  and  operation  is  one 
advantage  of  the  system — it  is  very  low — but 
the  great  advantage,  the  government  expert 
has  found,  is  the  production  of  strong,  natural 
fry,  vastly  superior  to  the  fry  produced  by  the 
old  method. 

Government  fishery  experts  are  impressed 
with  the  merits  of  the  new  gravel  method,  and 
Mr.  Robertson  has  received  instructions  to  in- 
cubate in  gravel  the  maximum  number  of  eggs 
possible.  The  Namu  Lake  private  hatchery 
in  northern  British  Columbia  is  adopting  the 
new  method.  It  is  too  early  yet,  of  course,  tc 
say  what  its  influence  on  the  salmon  industry 
will  be,  but  British  Columbia  is  hopeful  that  it 
may  solve  the  problem  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  various  interests  concerned. 


TO  BREED  OR  NOT  TO  BREED 

HPHE  question  of  whether  or  not  to  breed  mon 
*■  horses  is  being  answered  both  ways.  Cer- 
tain farmers  writing  from  experience,  and  in- 
vestigations giving  voice  to  deductions  drawr 
from  their  survey  of  conditions  urge  caution  01 
the  chance  that,  after  all,  the  advance  and  spreac 
of  motorization  of  transportation  cannot  anc 
should  not  be  stemmed.  Others,  with  equally 
good  evidence  to  support  them,  claim  that  th< 
place  of  the  horse  can  never  be  filled  entirely  b] 
machinery,  and  that  neglect  of  breeding  ac 
tivities  will  result  in  national  disaster.  Of  thi 
latter  mind  is  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  of  the,Univer 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  who  says,  "The  horse  is  stil 
the  chief  motive  power  on  the  Wisconsin  farm 
The  surplus  horseflesh  in  Wisconsin  is  just  abou 
worn  out,  and  where  will  we  be  able  to  buy  horse 
to  replace  this  power?  Farmers  can  afford  t< 
raise  only  the  best  drafters.  .  .  .  The  typi 
of  horse  now  in  demand  stands  16  hands  high 
weighs  1,400  pounds  or  more  in  ordinary  condi 
tion,  has  large,  tough  feet,  big  clean  joints 
straight,  heavy-boned  legs,  sound  eyes  ant 
wind,  a  strong  constitution,  abundant  energy 
and  good  endurance."  It  is  safe  to  assumi 
that  that  kind  of  horse,  unlike  the  average  for  thi 
country,  has  not  decreased  any  in  value  of  recen 
years. 
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Inverted  V-Bottom 
Surface  Propeller  Boats 


Hickman  Patents  in  all 
Countries 


Trade  Mark  Rc?.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Incomparably  the  finest  sea  boat  in  the  world 
The  only  high  speed  motor  boats  in  use  in  the  United  States  Navy 


Non-capsizable. 
Absolute  safety  in  rough  water. 
Greater  dryness,  greater  stability 
and  greater  efficiency  than  in 
the  older  type  motor  boats. 


20-Foot.  28-Mile  Sea  Sled  at  Speed  in  Rough  Water 


Absolute  Weedlessness. 
The  only  practical  boat  for  use 
in  shoal  and  weed-grown  waters. 


26-Foot,  45-Mile  Sea  Sled  at  Speed 


Two  32 -foot  Sea  Sleds  ran  from 
Boston  to  Bay  Shore,  Long 
Island,  256  statute  miles,  against 
a  25-mile  head  wind,  in  a  run- 
ning time  of  8  hours,  5  minutes, 
an  average  speed  of  better  than 
32  miles  per  hour. 


32-Foot,  45-Mile  Sea  Sled  at  Speed 


The  Sea  Sled  Company 

Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Viper  Co.  Ltd., 

Seattle,  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 

Wash. '  Canada 
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The  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  from  New  York  to  Northport.  No  finer  series  of  harbors,  combining  the  advantages  of  easy  entrance,  excellent  shelter,  and  ac- 
cessibility to  a  large  centre  of  population,  exists  in  American  waters.  On  week  ends  the  western  end  of  the  Sound  is  dotted  with  power  and  sailing  craft  of  every 
description,  and  on  business  days  its  waters  are  cut  by  an  ever-increasing  llotilla  of  express  cruisers  whose  owners  "commute"  from  their  shore  estates  to  the  city 


side  of  the  point,  repairs  to  40-footers  and 
less  can  be  effected  on  the  ways.  An  oil  dock, 
where  gasolene,  oils,  and  water  may  be  obtained, 
lies  between  these  two  yards.  Fresh  water  is  also 
obtainable  at  the  wharf  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Y.  C.  (club  lights  blue,  red,  white,  vertically 
suspended,)  which  has  its  station  a  short  distance 
west  of  Point  View.  The  \\  llliamsburg  Y.  C,  and 
other  smaller  clubs  are  located  on  Flushing  bay 
and  river.  As  the  water  is  shallow  and  much  used 
by  barges,  strangers  should  proceed  with  caution 
in  entering  the  river.  Provisions  and  supplies 
may  be  obtained  at  College  Point  or  Flushing. 

Whitestone  Landing  (Beechhurst)  is  an  at- 
tractive residential  community  lying  eastward 
of  College  Point.  The  local  yacht  club,  which 
has  suffered  many  vicissitudes  in  the  past,  has 
been  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Beech- 
hurst Country  and  Yacht  Club  (blue,  red,  white,) 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  new  management  to 
open  a  restaurant  with  a  table  capacity  of  300 
for  members  and  visitors.  1  he  clubhouse  is  being 
rebuilt  with  a  view  to  providing  sleeping  ac- 


commodations for  forty  guests.  During  the 
present  season  gasolene,  water,  and  such  small 
supplies  as  spark  plugs,  dry  cells,  etc.,  will  be  sold 
at  the  wharf.  Ice  and  provisions  will  be  avail- 
able. The  wharf  of  this  club  extends  out  into  the 
channel  where  a  depth  of  38  feet  is  found,  and  it  is 
protected  except  from  the  northeast.  Steam 
yachts  may  take  on  coal  at  the  large  coal  pockets 
to  westward  of  the  railroad  dock. 

Little  'Neck  Bay,  lying  between  Willets  and 
Elm  Points,  is  bordered  by  private  estates,  and 
there  are  numerous  landings  for  boats  of  light 
draft.  That  of  the  Bayside  Y.  C,  at  which 
gasolene  and  water  may  be  procured,  is  on  the 
west  shore  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  There  is  a 
small  repair  yard  at  the  head  of  the  east  branch. 
I  he  best  anchorage  for  motor  boats  is  found  in  a 
small  cove  about  a  mile  to  southward  of  Elm 
Point. 

Port  Washington  (Pop.  3,000).  Lying  on  the 
east  shore  of  Manhasset  Bay,  this  village  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  boating  communities 


on  the  Sound.  The  bay  is  well  protected,  and 
yachts  of  12  feet  draft  may  find  excellent  an- 
chorage and  shelter  inside  Plum  Point.  Smaller 
boats  anchor  farther  in,  and  numerous  house- 
boats are  moored  throughout  the  season  in  a 
shallow  cove  just  northward  of  the  village.  At 
the  head  of  this  bight  there  is  a  repair  yard,  not 
equipped  with  ways,  where  minor  repairs  to 
woodwork  may  be  effected.  Gasolene  is  ob- 
tained from  a  float  anchored  near  the  yacht  club 
wharves,  and  a  water  boat  makes  periodic  de- 
liveries. Ice  will  be  delivered  to  the  village  dock 
and  provisions  and  supplies  are  readily  obtain- 
able. Three  prominent  vacht  clubs,  the  Man- 
hasset, the  Port  Washington,  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker, have  their  headquarters  here,  and  the 
float  and  bathing  beach  of  the  Plandome  Field 
and  Marine  Club  is  near? the  head  of  the  bayT. 
The  North  Hempstead  Country  Club  and  the 
Great  Neck  Golf  Club  are  near  by. 

Glen  Cove  (Pop.  13,000).  The  village  lies 
about  a  mile  from  the  landing  of  the  same  name, 
on  Hempstead  Harbor,  and  is  connected  there- 


V 


The  middle  stretch  of  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  affords  only  one  well-protected  harbor— that  at  Port  Jefferson— but  it  is  popular  as  a 
stop  for  repairs,  provisions,  and  supplies.  The  rest  of  the  coast  from  Eatons  Neck  to  Mattituck  Inlet  is  inhospitable  to  the  small  boatman, 
the  small  inlets  occurring  between  these  two  points  having  little  water  and  being  difficult  of  entrance  even  by  boats  of  very  shallow  draft 
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The  British  Admiralty's  Confidence 
in  El co  is  one  reason  why  you 
can  get  a  Cruisette  at  such  a  price 

WHEN  England  wanted  a  lot  of  submarine  chasers  in  a  hurry, 
Elco  was  the  only  concern  in  the  world  with  the  nerve  and 
experience  to  turn  them  out.  Elco  built  a  total  of  722  submarine 
chasers  during  the  war  and  never  had  a  single  failure. 

For  thirty  years  Elco  has  been  constructing  the  best  boats  that  can 
be  built.  Elco  workmanship  and  finish  are  known  everywhere. 
Elco  has  been  standardizing  its  boats  for  years,  thus  protecting  its 
customers  from  unsatisfactory  experiment. 

Spacious  and  comfortable,  there  is  ample  room  in  the  Cruisette  for 
cooking  and  sleeping — all  the  joys  of  the  club — afloat. 

Study  these  prices  and  you  will  see  that  the  possibility  of  owning  an 
Elco  is  not  so  remote  as  you  may  have  supposed. 


THE  ELCO  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works 
201  AVENUE  A  BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office:  13  Pine  Street 


ELCO  STANDARDIZED  MODELS 

32  Ft.  CRUISETTE— Open  model,  38  HP  Engine- 
Speed  12  miles  guaranteed — $2,450 

32  Ft.  CRUISETTE— Cabin  Model.  38  HP  engine- 
Speed  12  miles  guaranteed — $3,450 

30  Ft.  ELCO  EXPRESS 

Speed  22  miles  guaranteed — $5,500 

36  Ft.  ELCO  EXPRESS 

Speed  26  miles  guaranteed — $7,000 

50  Ft.  ELCO  CRUISER — 75  HP  Standard  Engine- 
Speed  13  miles  guaranteed — $16,500 
Send  for  brochure:  ''Hounding  the  Hun  from  the  Seas." 
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TW,  no.  r«  u  s *>£»■■  TUWtogiM*  fUMHMiRiiUiP 

THIS  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARK  IS  INDELIBLY  STAMPED  DJ  THE  END  OF  EVERY  BOARD  OF  TRUE  "TIDEWATEB"  CYPRESS.  LOOK  FOR  IT. 


CYPRESS 


TheWood 
Eternal 


has  no  equal  for  porch  construc- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  pretty  fully 
demonstrated  that  for  all  porch 

construction,  porch  floors,  porch  col- 
umns, steps  and  rails,  the  rot-resistant 
quality  of  "The  Wood  Eternal"  gives 
it  unequaled  investment  value  for  this 
class  of  work.  CYPRESS  is  famous 
for  "staying  put." 


CPTTf^TAT  MOTIf"1!?  •  Among  the  43  Volumes  of  the  INTERNA- 
orLLinL  1NW11V_.1L.  TIONALLY    STANDARD  CYPRESS 

POCKET  LIBRARY,  the  following  volumes  contain  matter  bearing  on  the  above 
subject,  viz:  Volume  16  and  Volume  12.  Volume  I  contains  full  U.  S.  Government 
Report  on  Cypress  and  a  complete  list  of  all  volumes.  Any  or  all  of  these  will  come 
free  promptly  on  your  request. 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.  Our  entire  resources 
are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel.  IV e  invite  correspondence  wilh  a  serious  purpose  in  it. 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association 

1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

SPECIFY  AND  INSIST  ON  "TIDEWATER"  CYPRESS 
IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  CYPRESS  ASSN.'S  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARK. 

IF  IN  ANY  DOUBT,  PLEASE  WRITE  US  IMMEDIATELY. 

THIS  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARK  IS  INDELIBLY  STAMPED  IN  THE  END  OF  EVERY  BOARD  OF  TRUE'  "TIDEWATER"  CYPRESS.  TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


Jim  tw»  •_■»  U 1  tteo"» 


YUi  ftll  ft-.  uiPuOn» 


'No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete 


Just  Turn  the  Button 


— and  your  screen  door 
is  off  or  on  instantly 

First  placed  on  the  door  and  casing  the  same 
as  an  ordinary  hinge.  Ever  after  that  when 
the  door  is  to  be  taken  down  or  put  up  it 
needs  but  a  quarter  turn  of  the  button  of  a 

Stover 

Detachable  g££n  Hinge 

Nothing  complicated — saves  time — no  loose 
screws.  Thousands  in  use.  Extra  strong 
both  in  castings 


and  springs. 
Sold  by  hard- 
ware and  de- 
partment stores 
generally.  Write 
for  leaflet. 

Stover  Mfg. 
&  Engine  Co. 

770  East  St. 
Freeport  111. 


By  Joseph  Conrad.  The  love  story  of  Conrad's 
most  alluring  woman.  At  all  bookstores.  Cloth.  Net, 
$1.75.    Leather,  Net.  $2.50. 


Chas.  W.  Meyer 

Ship  Models 
Construction 
Repair 

9  Rene  Place 
Brooklyn      New  York 


Catch 
Fish 


Enjoy  the  thrill  and  excitement 
which  bait-casting  angling  gives,  by 
casting  for  'em  with  the  South  Bend 
Reel.  It  entirely  eliminates  back- 
la^licv.  snarls,  and  langlt's  ( >ur  book 
"The  Days  of  Real  Sport''  tells  tried 
and  proven  casting  methods.  Shows 
complete  South  Bend  Tackle  line. 
A  postal  brings  it  FREE. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 
19588  High  St.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


with  by  trolley.  Provisions,  ice,  etc.,  will  be' 
delivered  to  the  landing.  The  breakwater  ex- 
tending 500  yards  westward  of  this  point  affords 
in  its  lee  excellent  protection  for  small  craft, 
and  large  yachts  may  anchor  near  the  outer j 
end  of  it  or  near  the  Great  Neck  shore  of  the: 
harbor.  Gasolene  and  fresh  water  are  obtainable 
at  the  wharf,  where  4  feet  may  be  brought  along- 
side at  low  tide,  and  the  establishment  of  a  gas- , 
olene  float  in  deep  water  is  planned  for  the  coming  ! 
summer.  The  New  York  Y.  C.  (green,  red, 
green)  has  its  Glen  Cove  station  at  the  landing, 
and  the  Hempstead  Harbor  Y.  C.  (one  white 
light)  is  situated  on  Garvies  Point,  near  the 
entrance  to  a  shallow  creek  which  leads  to  the 
village  of  Glen  Cove.  The  Piping  Rock  Club, 
the  Meadowbrook  Hunt  Club,  the  Wheatley 
Hills  Golf  Club,  the  Nassau  County,  the  Engin- 
eers', the  North  Shore,  and  other  country  clubs  in 
the  vicinity  are  accessible  by  motor  car  from  Glen 
Cove  or  Oyster  Bay.  The  Hall  is  a  waterfront 
hotel  near  the  landing. 

Sea  Cliff  (Pop.  1,981).  This  perpendicular 
village  on  the  south  side  of  Glen  Cove  Creek  is  the 
terminus  of  the  automobile  ferry  from  Rye  Beach 
and  New  Rochelle.  The  Cliff  Y.  C.  house  is  near 
the  ferry  slip. 

Glenwood  Landing.  The  only  shipyard  of 
importance  in  Hempstead  Harbor  is  Fyfe's 
situated  a  little  more  than  2  miles  south  of  the 
Glen  Cove  breakwater.  There  are  two  marine 
railways  here  in  12  feet  of  water  where  a  greatest 
length  of  125  feet  can  be  hauled  out.  All  repairs 
to  boats  and  engines  will  be  effected,  and  storage 
batteries  recharged.  Gasolene,  oils,  and  fresh 
water  are  sold.  During  the  season  mooring  buoys 
are  placed  off  the  yard  for  the  convenience  of 
yachtsmen.  In  a  bight  to  the  southward  of  Fyfe's 
yard  will  be  found  repair  facilities  for  small  craft. 
Roslyn  is  a  village  at  the  head  of  navigation.  The 
dredged  channel  has  shoaled  considerably  and 
should  be  followed  with  caution. 

Oyster  Bay  (Pop.  2,000).  The  village  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  Oyster  Bay  Harbor,  and  the 
principal  wharves  near  the  railroad  station  are 
accesssible  to  boats  of  8-foot  draft.  Gasolene 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Canal  &  Dock  Company's 
wharf  or  at  Hutchinson's  coal  pockets.  Pro- 
visions and  supplies  are  readily  obtainable  and 
engine  repairs  will  be  undertaken  by  automobile 
mechanics,  but  there  are  no  boat  yards  in  the 
harbor.  The  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  \ .  C. 
(white,  red,  white)  has  its  clubhouse  and  landing 
on  Centre  Island  near  Plum  Point,  and  operates  a 
running  boat  to  the  village  to  take  guests  to  and 
from  trains.  There  is  good  anchorage  under 
Plum  Point  and  on  the  west  side  of  Centre  Island, 
while  Mill  Neck  Creek  is  much  frequented  by 
small  craft.  The  Greenwich  ferry  slip  is  on  the 
Sound  side  of  the  Bayville  Beach,  nearly  midway 
between  Oak  Neck  and  Centre  Island  Points. 
There  are  three  small  hotels  at  Oyster  Bay,  and 
the  yacht  club  has  dining  and  lodging  facilities 
for  members  and  visiting  yachtsmen. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  (Pop.  800).  The  town, 
lying  at  the  head  of  the  body  of  water  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  picturesque,  and  the  harbor 
itself,  protected  from  all  but  northerly  Winds, 
is  scenically  attractive.  Abrams's  shipyard  on  the 
east  shore  has  eight  sets  of  marine  railways,  the 
largest  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  400  tons. 
Gasolene  and  water  are  sold,  and  all  repairs  to 
motor  or  sailing  craft  are  undertaken.  Provisions 
and  limited  supplies  may  be  procured  from  the 
village,  a  half  mile  distant  from  Abrams's  yard. 

Huntington  (Pop.  7,000).  The  head  of 
navigation  in  Huntington  Harbor  is  at  Halesite, 
distant  \\  miles  from  Huntington  village  and 
connected  therewith  by  motor  bus.  Trolley 
service  between  the  two  points,  which  was  sus- 
pended in  the  fall  of  1919,  has  not  yet  been 
resumed.  There  are  two  yacht  clubs  in  the  har- 
bor— the  Huntington  on  East  Neck,  and  the 
Ketewemoke  near  the  head  of  navigation.  1  he 
Huntington  Golf  and  Marine  Club  occupies  the 
old  Beaux  Arts  building  on  Great  Neck  near  the 
entrance  to  Northport  Bay,  and  has  its  boat 
landing  and  bathing  pavilion  at  that  point.  The 
dredged  channel  through  the  entrance  to  Hunt- 
ington Harbor  and  up  to  the  wharves  at  Halesite 
has  shoaled  considerably  in  recent  years  and  there 
is  now  onlv  2  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  off  the 
wharf  of  the  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Company. 
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Who  Would  Live 
In  The  City — 

when  a  Universal  electric  light- 
ing plant  will  make  the  country 
estate  pre-eminently  Home  and 
not  merely  "a  place  to  live  in"? 

The  unfailing  power  of  a  Universal 
gives  a  light  that  completes  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  room — a  light  that  radiates  cheerfulness  and  coziness. 

Run  by  the  dependable  Universal  Four  Cylinder  Motor, — a  stand- 
ardized, smooth-running,  water-cooled  motor  that  is  vibrationless  and  very 
quiet.  Economical  to  maintain,  simple  to  operate.  Bums  either  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  gas. 

The  Universal  Motor,  besides  furnishing  current  for  electric  lights,  will 
give  ample  power  for  electric  fans,  sewing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
table  stove  and  other  household  conveniences. 

Universal  Motors  are  universally  used  for  operating  stationary  and  port- 
able lighting  plants,  water  systems,  farm  machinery,  motor  boats,  etc. 

Used  either  direct  on  the  fine  or  with  storage  batteries. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  jo  on  Lighting  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  CO.        Sta.  57,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

U.  S  War  Dept.  used  more  than  1500  Universal*  in  the  Arm\  and  Kavy. 


Four  Cylinder  Motor 


'See  how 
thick  I 
spread 
it!" 


Flavor  First1- 


IN  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter— as  in  Beech-Nut  Bacon,  in 
Beech-Nut  Tomato  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Beech- Nut  Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalades,  Mints  and 
Ginger  Ale — you  will  always  find  that  delicious  flavor  has  been 
made  the  first  consideration.  Order  ajarfrom  your  grocer  today. 
BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

BeedfeNTul 
Peanut  Butter 


"Maya"— 90'  x  18'  x  4'  C 
Patrol  Boat  equipt  with         ^  cLr-"""^ 
a  pair  of  Model  MM-8 

Van  Blerck  eight  cylinder  engines.  Speed  17 1 2 
M.  P.  H.  Designed  and  built  by  the  Nyack  Ship- 
building Corporation.  Two  of  these  boats  were 
recently  completed  on  the  order  of  the  Mexican 
Government  for  use  in  the  Mexican  Revenue 
Service. 


EFFICIENT,  dependable  pow- 
er is  absolutely  essential  in 
such  a  boat  as  the  "Maya."  It 
was  but  logical  for  the  Mexican 
Government  to  specify  Van 
Blerck  engines  for  these  boats 
which  are  subjected  to  so  stren- 
uous and  consistent  a  service  in 
which  speed  and  dependability 
are  so  necessary. 


VAN  BLERCK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Also  Makers  of  High -Duty  Commercial  Engines 
Office  and  Works  at  Monroe,  Michigan 


One  of  "The  Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 


*S7 


520  R*x  W.  Wadmaa.  Inc 
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A-lype  of 
Heating 
System  /3r 


Mentolks 
Like  -a  3nu^ 
Warm  Home 


r 


fT  requires  a 
book  of  many 
pages  to  describe 
in  detail  the  me- 
chanical perfec- 
tions which  the 
experience  of 
over  eighty  years 
has  brought 
about  for  our 
many  types  of 
heating  appli- 
ances, but — 

The  one  word 
Warmth  sums  it 
up  completely. 
Ours  is  the  service 
of  Warmth-giving  to  the  great  Indoors  of 
America.  And  we  will  guide  you  accurately 
and  definitely  as  to  the  system  to  install 
which  is  correct  for  your  type  of  house.  Then 
through  R.  &  B.  Co.  dealers  everywhere  sup- 
ply you  with  the  best  heating  appliances  to 
operate  that  system  at  least 
expenditure  of  fuel  and  time. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 
Ranges.  Garage  Halters  and 
Laundry  Tank  Heaters  fill  the 
economical  needs  of  the  nation. 
Send  Jor  booklets  about  them. 

RICHARDSON  & 
BOYNTON  CO. 

Established  1837 
258-260  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

98  Federal  St.,  Boston 
171-173  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
1332  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
Rochester  Providence 

Check  in  Square 

I  am  interested  in  [  ]  Richardson  Heating 
Apparatus  [  ]  Ranges  |  |  Garage  Heaters 
[  ]  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

Name  

Address  


C.  L. 


There  is  a  marine  railway  here,  however,  which  at 
high  water  can  haul  out  a  no-foot  boat  with  a 
deepest  draft  of  7  feet.  A  derrick  on  the  dock  is 
employed  to  lift  bodily  from  the  water  boats 
weighing  up  to  8  tons.  Repairs  of  all  kinds  are 
made,  and  gasolene  and  water  are  procurable  at 
the  shipbuilding  company's  dock.  A  smaller 
boat  yard  is  located  on  the  dam  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  and  ice  will  be 
delivered  to  the  wharves  at  Halesite;  in  Hunting- 
ton a  fairly  complete  line  of  marine  hardware  is 
carried.  The  Huntington  Hardware  Company 
has  the  Government  chart  agency.  The  Suffolk 
Hotel  is  situated  on  Main  St.  near  New  York  Ave. 
The  usual  anchorage  for  motor  boats  is  in  Lloyds 
Harbor,  the  western  branch  of  Huntington  Bay, 
where  there  is  protection  from  all  winds. 

Northport  (Pop.  2,500).  From  the  practical 
standpoint  Northport  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest 
bodies  of  water  on  the  North  shore  of  Long 
Island.  It  is,  as  well,  unusually  beautiful  in  a 
region  where  nature  has  been  most  lavish  with  her 
land  and  water  effects.  The  bay  itself  is  accessible 
to  ships  of  18-foot  draft  which  may  anchor  with 
perfect  security  in  depths  of  4  to  8  fathoms,  and 
the  harbor  of  the  same  name  which  shoals  grad- 
ually to  7  or  8  feet  off  the  village  wharves  offers 
protection  to  small  craft.  There  is  a  marine 
railway  at  Northport  where  large  power  boats 
may  haul  out,  but  there  is  no  machine  shop  in 
connection.  Last  season  boats  in  need  of  gaso- 
lene went  to  the  power  house  wharf  and  received 
it  by  can  from  near-by  garages,  but  the  erection 
of  a  tank  at  the  coal  wharf  is  now  contemplated. 
Small  boats  usually  come  to  the  town  dock  at  the 
foot  of  Main  St.  for  provisions,  ice,  and  supplies, 
and  larger  vessels  anchor  off  and  send  in  their 
tenders.  Water  is  obtainable  at  the  coal  wharf. 
Government  charts  are  sold  by  Chas.  I.  Mott. 
The  clubhouse  of  the  Independent  Y.  &  1?.  C.  is 
situated  near  the  power  house,  and  that  of  the 
Northport  Y.  C.  is  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
town  dock.  Hotels  in  the  vicinity  include  the 
Mitchell  House  in  Northport  and  Hall's  Chop 
House  and  Ward's  Rest  Inn  at  Centreport. 
Because  of  its  warm  water  and  sandy  bottom, 
the  so-called  Sand  City  on  West  Beach  is  much 
used  for  swimming  purposes  by  local  boatmen. 

Port  Jefferson  (Pop.  3,000).  Between  Hunt- 
ington Bay  and  Port  Jefferson  Harbor  there 
is  a  stretch  of  sandy  beach  fouled  by  off-lying 
rocks  which  is  broken  only  by  three  small  inlets. 
Two  of  these,  the  mouth  of  the  Nissequogue 
River  and  Stony  Brook  Harbor,  may  be  entered 
by  small  craft,  but  should  not  be  attempted 
without  local  knowledge  because  of  rocks  and 
shifting  bars.  There  is  good  anchorage,  however, 
sheltered  from  easterly  winds,  about  a  mile  south 
of  Crane  Neck  Point  in  Smithtown  Bay. 

Port  Jefferson  was  formerly  a  thriving  boat- 
building community,  but  the  war  needs  of  the 
country  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  practi- 
cally all  the  small  plants  into  one  large  Govern- 
ment yard  whose  facilities  were  then  devoted  to 
the  output  of  Shipping  Board  vessels.  With  tin- 
reversion  of  this,  the  Bayles  yard,  to  private 
ownership,  the  new  managers  will  again  seek  the 
trade  of  private  yachtsmen.  At  the  present 
writing  there  is  but  one  marine  railway  upon 
which  pleasure  craft  may  be  hauled  out,  but  this 
is  large  enough  to  pull  practically  any  power 
yacht.  The  machine  shop  of  the  Bayles  yard  is 
completely  equipped.  A  short  distance  east  of 
the  steamboat  wharf,  D.  B.  Campbell  has  a  boat 
shop  where  minor  woodwork  repairs  will  be 
carried  out,  and  where  gasolene  is  sold.  Liquid 
fuel  is  also  obtainable  at  the  Number  2  Bayles 
yard,  and  at  the  Hocker  wharf  to  westward  of  it. 
Water  may  be  piped  aboard  at  the  coal  docks. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  wharves,  private 
boats  do  not  often  lie  alongside,  but  anchor  off 
and  send  ashore  for  provisions  and  supplies. 
Fresh  and  dry  stores  are  procurable  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  and  there  is  a  limited  assort- 
ment of  marine  hardware  available.  1  he  com- 
mercial hotel  is  the  Townsend;  the  Ardencraig 
Inn  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  March. 
Country  clubs  in  the  vicinity  are  the  Belletaire 
and  the  St.  George  Golf  Club. 

From  Port  Jefferson  an  automobile  ferry  makes 
twice  daily  trips  across  the  Sound  to  Bridgeport. 
Setauket  Harbor,  making  in  from  the  western 
shore  of  Port  Jefferson  Harbor,  is  accessible  to 
small  craft. 

Mattituck     (Pop.    1,000).     From   Port  Jef- 


You  Can  Grow  Flowers 
In  Your  House 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  which  gives  instructions 
for  growing  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  and  other 
spring  flowers  in  your  own  house.  You  can  have 
flowers  in  your  house  from  Christmas  until  Easter, 
if  you  grow  them  yourself,  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents  apiece,  instead  of  paying  $2  or  $;i  a  dozen,  the 
price  in  florists'  shops  last  winter.  Your  own  flowers 
will  last  for  many  days  instead  of  withering  almost 
as  soon  as  purchased. 

Our  booklet  contains  descriptions  of  almost  a 
thousand  of  the  choicest  imported  Dutch  bulbs,  suit- 
able for  growing  in  the  house  or  the  garden  and  the 
directions  given  make  failure  practically  impossible. 

We  import  bulbs  to  order  only  and  you  must 
order  before  July  1.  Our  special  prices  will  hold 
good  only  until  then.  By  ordering  now  you  save 
money,  assure  early  delivery  in  the  fall,  and  get  a 
superior  quality  of  bulbs  not  usually  obtained  in  this 
country  at  any  price. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland  and 
shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  arrival 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Write  for  free  booklet  to-day  to 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  "MeMST 
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ting  of  house  and 
garden 

Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 
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ON  the  cliffs  of  old  French  Quebec,  on  the  site  where  the  Comte  de 
Frontenac  built  his  Chateau  St.  Louis  in  the  name  of  his  King,  is  one 
of  the  most  individual  and  beautiful  hotels  of  the  world — the  Chateau 
Frontenac.  Like  a  king's  castle,  impressive,  dominating,  it  stands  dis- 
pensing a  royal  hospitality,  a  friendly  ease  and  welcome. 

Below  flows  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Laurentian  Mountains  stretch  to  the 
horizon.  An  old-world  atmosphere  surrounds  it,  as  in  Normandy,  with  a 
glamour  of  history  and  romance.  Old  battlefields,  shrines,  and  places  of 
natural  beauty  are  near  by — St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  the  Lourdes  of  America, 
Montmorency  Falls,  the  Plains  of  Abraham;  while,  beneath  its  windows, 
along  Dufferin  Terrace,  Quebec's  promenade,  passes  its  international  life. 

To  the  tourist,  Chateau  Frontenac  is  the  magnet  star  of  the  north. 
Fine  roads  through  most  interesting  country  lead  to  Quebec  through 
the  White  Mountains,  and  by  the  way  of  Albany.  In  Spring  these 
highways,  over  mountains,  through  forests,  by  lakes,  are  a  glory  of 
new  greens  and  blossoms.  There  are  always  companionable,  cosmo- 
politan people  at  the  Frontenac — music,  dancing,  life  and  color.  Its 
cuisine  is  of  Paris,  London  and  New  York.  It  has  the  perfect, 
luxurious  appointments,  the  comforts  and  the  individual  service  of 
a  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel. 


Visit  Canada  this  Spring.  Plan  to  stop  at  the 
Chateau  Frontenac.  You  will  stay  a  week — two 
—three.  May  and  June  are  mild  and  enchant- 
ing— the  ideal  months  for  golf  and  motoring. 

For  full  particulars  and  reservation,  address 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Broadway,  New  York  140  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

or  Montreal,  Canada 
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THE  SECOND  LATCHKEY 

A  new  mystery  story,  by 
C.N.&A.M.  Williamson 

THERE'S  never  a  let-up  in  the  action  of  this  new  tale  by  the  Williamsons,  which 
bids  fair  to  outstrip  "The  Lion's  Mouse"  in  popularity.  It  is  the  romance  of 
an  English  girl  and  an  adventuring  American  millionaire  who,  entering  like  a  Galahad, 
wins  her,  and  then  assumes  what  appears  his  real  nature — a  cad.  How  the  mystery 
that  makes  him  act  this  part  is  solved,  and  an  enduring  love  comes  to  them,  will 


be  memorable  in  this  season's  fiction. 

by  Mary  Stewart  Cutting 
SOME  OF  US  ARE  MARRIED 

Bright,  always  human  stories  of  married  life, — 
its  blessings  and  its  trials.  A  companion  volume 
to  "Little  Stories  of  Married  Life,"  as  wholesome 
and  as  true.  Net,  SI  .75. 

by  Grace  Hall 
STORIES  OF  THE  SAINTS 

With  their  fascinating  settings  of  myth  and 
legend  faithfully  preserved,  these  stories  of  the 
saints,  apart  from  their  devotional  appeal,  make 
absorbing  reading  for  children.  Net,  $1 .50. 

by  Edwin  Markham 
GATES  OF  PARADISE 
and  Other  Poems 

Readers  will  find  in  his  fourth  book  of  verse  the 
same  inspiration  that  created  "The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  "Lincoln,"  and  "Virgilia."      Net,  SI .75. 

by  Frank  Parker  Stock- 
bridge  and  M.  R.  Trabue, 
Ph.  D. 

MEASURE  YOUR  MIND;  The 
Mentimeter  and  How  to  Use  It 

The  newest  exact  science,  as  developed  in  large 
industries  and  in  the  army.  Equally  valuable  for 
examination  and  classification  of  large  numbers  of 
men,  and  for  self-study.  Net,  $3.00. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


NO,  $1.75. 

by  Samuel  Crowther 
COMMON  SENSE  AND  LABOUR 

A  timely  book  on  the  industrial  situation.  The 
product  of  a  broad  observation,  and  a  study  of 
certain  strikeless  industries  whose  experiences  offer 
valuable  hints.  Net,  $2.00. 

by  Franklin  P.  Adams 
("F.  P.  A.") 

SOMETHING  ELSE  AGAIN 

Bright,  breezy  and  quotable.  The  comment  of 
a  master  wit  on  all  things  affecting  the  universe 
from  Jazz  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Net,  SI  .50. 

by  William  E.  Dodd 
WOODROW  WILSON  AND  HIS 
WORK 

The  real  story  of  the  President's  career.  The 
author,  Professor  of  American  History  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  gives  an  authoritative 
analysis  of  the  man  and  his  time.      Net,  $3.00. 

by  Commanders  G.  C.  West- 
ervelt,  A.  C.  Read  and 
H.  C.  Richardson 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  NC'S 

The  full  story  of  the  record-making  flight  of  the 
NC'S  by  the  man  who  built  them  and  the  men 
who  flew  them.  Net,  $3.00. 
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of  ^Affairs 
are  guests  of  the  Waldorf 
because  they  invariably 
seek  an  atmosphere  of  dig- 
nity, quality  and  comfort. 


Under  the  direction  of       -JtC.  'Roomer 


The  F%ench  gBint>erj 

The  spirit  of  a  book,  expressed 
in  its  binding. 

Country  Life  Press — Garden  City,  N.  Y 


ferson  to  Orient  Point,  only  one  inlet — that  at 
Mattituck — is  navigable  by  power  craft.  A 
draft  of  7  feet  can  be  taken  at  low  water  between 
the  two  stone  jetties  which  protect  the  inlet,  but 
the  entrance  is  difficult  and  deceptive  if  at- 
tempted for  the  first  time  at  night.  There  is 
good  anchorage  around  the  bend  in  10  to  12  feet 
of  water,  and  boats  may  go  alongside  the  dock  at 
the  Old  Mill,  being  careful,  however,  of  a  bad 
eddy  which  makes  handling  difficult  on  a  falling 
tide.  There  is  a  restaurant  at  the  Old  Mill, 
and  provisions  can  be  obtained  there  or  at  Matti- 
tuck village.  A  limited  line  of  marine  hardware 
is  stocked  by  Harvey  Duryee  in  Mattituck. 
During  the  coming  season  Peter  Wyckoff  will 
operate  a  machine  shop  in  a  building  which  is 
being  erected  about  250  feet  north  of  the  Old 
Mill,  and  he  plans  to  lay  down  a  marine  railway. 
Many  small  craft  haul  out  on  the  beach  inside 
the  inlet  to  clean  bottoms  and  paint  ship.  The 
local  yacht  club  has  its  bathing  beach  and  landing 
in  the  inlet.  The  Mattituck  House  is  the  lead- 
ing hotel. 

The  best  fishing  in  the  Sound  east  of  Execu- 
tion Rock  is  found  over  a  ledge  of  rock  a  mile 
long  and  300  to  400  feet  wide  extending  in  an  east 
and  west  direction  off  Oregon  Hills,  to  eastward 
of  Mattituck  Inlet.  The  ledge  is  a  favorite  lurk- 
ing place  for  bluefish,  weakfish,  sea  bass,  and 
blackfish. 

Greenport  (Pop.  3,600).  As  a  repair,  pro- 
vision, and  supply  centre,  Greenport  holds  first 
rank  among  Long  Island  towns,  while  its  loca- 
tion near  the  centre  of  a  delightful  cruising  ground 
which  extends  east  through  Gardiners  Bay  and 
west  through  the  Peconic  Bays  makes  it  parti- 
cularly favored  of  yachtsmen.  At  the  yard  of  the 
(ireenport  Basin  &  Construction  Company  there 
are  four  marine  railways,  of  which  the  largest  will 
haul  a  vessel  up  to  1,200  tons,  and  the  smallest 
carry  yachts  of  70  feet  and  less.  The  Green- 
port Ship  Company  has  500-,  200-,  and  60-ton 
ways,  and  Wood  &  Chute  have  five  sets,  the 
largest  of  which  will  accommodate  a  ship  of  150 
tons.  In  all  these  yards  major  repairs  to  steam 
and  gasolene  engines  and  to  hulls  can  be  effected. 
At  the  head  of  Sterling  Creek  the  Ketch  am  Boat 
Yard  has  a  ways  suitable  for  45-footers  or  smal- 
ler, and  repairs  are  undertaken.  Two  machine 
shops  on  the  water  front — Hulse  Brothers,  and 
the  J.  F.  Gaffga  Engine  Works — specialize  in 
marine  motor  repairs.  The  Eastern  Shipyard 
is  no  longer  in  the  yacht  business,  its  shops  being 
occupied  with  the  production  of  truck  bodies. 
Water  is  obtainable  at  the  Main  St.  dock,  and 
gasolene  may  be  taken  aboard  at  the  Standard 
station  on  the  railroad  wharf  or  from  the  Texas 
Company's  pier  lying  between  it  and  Main  St. 
The  local  agent  for  Government  charts  is  George 
B.  Preston. 

Excellent  anchorage  will  be  found  in  Green- 
port Harbor  or  in  Derring  Harbor,  Shelter  Island. 
At  the  latter  anchorage  is  the  station  of  the 
Shelter  Island  Y.  C.  Hotels  in  the  vicinity 
include  the  Wyandank,  the  Greenport,  Booth, 
and  Clark  Houses  in  Greenport,  and  the 
Poggaticutt  (formerly  the  Prospect  House)  on 
Shelter  Island.  Greenport  is  connected  with 
Shelter  Island  and  Sag  Harbor  by  ferry  and 
with  New  London  by  steamboat.  Orient  is 
a  small  village  with  a  steamboat  wharf  2s  miles 
east  of  Greenport. 

New  Suffolk  (Pop.  250).  Passing  west  through 
Shelter  Island  Sound  and  Little  Peconic  Bay,  the 
first  settlement  on  the  water  front  is  New  Suffolk, 
where  there  is  a  small  protected  basin,  a  40-foot 
set  of  ways,  and  where  gasolene,  repairs,  pro- 
visions, supplies,  water,  and  soda  water  may  be 
obtained  from  the  unusually  general  store  of 
Goldsmith  &  Tuthill.  New  Suffolk  was  a  sub- 
marine base  in  the  days  when  it  was  considered  a 
miraculous  performance  for  a  sub  to  lie  thirty-six 
hours  on  the  bottom  without  suffocating  her  crew. 

South  Jamesport  (Pop.  300).  There  are  two 
repair  yards  here  (Carter's  and  McCorwin's) 
where  30  to  40-footers  may  have  their  wants 
attended  to,  but  water  and  gas  are  not  readily 
obtainable.  A  draft  of  5  feet  may  be  brought 
alongside  the  float  at  the  end  of  the  run  extending 
out  from  the  Great  Peconic  Bay  Y.  C.  Three 
hotels  are  open  in  the  season — the  Peconic  and 
the  Water's  Edge  Houses,  and  Miamogue  Hotel. 
Crabbing,  and  fishing  for  bass,  bluefish,  and  weak- 
fish  are  excellent  in  Peconic  Bay,  and,  indeed 
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HITE  SULPHVR  SPRINGS 

West  Virginia  \**§h? 

sort  for  over  a  Century 


/ATCU  TUEMDAA/CE 

TT  MUST  BE  that  cheerfulness  is  contagious. 

Watch  the  dancers  at  tea-time,  or  dinner-time,  or 
supper-time,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Grill.  Everybody 
has  a  good  time. 

The  extra-good  dance-music  is  partly  responsible. 
So  is  the  tasteful,  well-cooked  food.  And  the  setting 
— the  attractive  room  and  its  furnishings — helps,  too. 

Ifatol Ponn^/fvania 

Seventh  Avenue,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts. 

The  largest  hotel  in  the  world — and  the  New  York  home  of  thousands 
of  discriminating  travelers,  who  want  the  best  New  York  can  provide. 
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Speaking  of 

CONCRETE 
GARAGES 

Is  your  car  protected  m  a 
weatherproof ,  fireproof,  per- 
manent garage?  Is  your  other 
property  protected  hecause 
your  car  is  thus  housed? 

You  want  a  garage  like  that 
— one  that  is  reasonahle  m 
cost  and  requires  practically 
no  repairs. 

You  can  have  it  if  you  use  Concrete 
in  any  one  of  several  ways.  You'll  be 
interested  in  knowing  Kow  a  concrete 
block   garage  will  meet  your  needs. 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet 
Ljoncrete  Block  Oarages 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

ATLANTA  DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES    NEW  YORK  SALK  LAKE  CITY 

CHICAGO  HELENA  MILWAUKEE       PARKERSBURG        SAN  FRANCISCO 

DALLAS  INDIANAPOLIS  MINNEAPOLIS    PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE 

DENVER  KANSAS  CITY  PORTLAND,  OREG.  ST.  LOUIS 

DES  MOINES  WASHINGTON 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  secure  new  subscriber?  to  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life, 
a>>d  The  Garden  Magazine  in  your  town.  Your  spare  time 
thus  invested  will  be  profitable;  liberal  commissions.  Address 
Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Carden  City,  New  York 


WATER  THE  ROOT/* 
FOR  BIGGER  CROPS! 


The  -Sub-P  ipe"  System  feeds  the  roots 
directly— makes  you  independent  of  the  weather 
— produces  better  gardens  and  prettier  lawns. 
Simple,  economical  to  install  and  to  operate. 

"SUB-PIPE"  IRRIGATION 

the  greatest  producer  of  vegetation  known. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  prices. 
Act  NOW  to  get  full  benefits  THIS 
SEASON.  If  interested  in  our  propo- 
sition to  demonstrators,  so  indicate. 

SUB-PIPE  IRRIGATION  CO. 

8308,  Mayo  BIdg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

!•  verjjTeens,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Mediae  Planlt,  Vines.  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Booklet  on  "Home  Grounds." 

The  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 


LAndsi 
Telephone  333 


Ipe  UnrtU' 


Id  Nnrscrjmen 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


DAVID 
GRAYSON 


rHE  Library  of  the  Open 
Road  is  the  splendidly  de- 
scriptive name  of  the  flexible 
green  leather  edition  of  Gray- 
son's books.  Five  volumes ;  net, 

$2.50  per  volume.    Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


WE  MAKE 
&  ERECT 


FENCE 


FOR  LAWNS,  DIVISION  LINES,  ORCHARDS. 
GARDENS,  FARMS,  TENNIS  COURT  IN- 
CLOSURES,  POULTRY   AND  DOG  RUNS 


Entrance  Gates 


Rose  Arches 

Catalogue  and  Prices  on  Request 

BROOK  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 
37  BARCLAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


throughout  all  the  waters  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island. 

Riverhead  (Pop.  2,300).  The  village,  which 
is  the  county  seat  of  Suffolk  County,  is  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Peconic  River.  A 
draft  of  4§  feet  may  be  taken  to  the  town  dock. 
There  are  no  repair  yards  in  Riverhead;  gasolene 
when  required,  is  delivered  to  the  dock  by  truck. 
Supplies,  provisions,  and  storage  battery  service 
are  available.  The  Griffin  House  is  the  princi- 
pal hotel. 

Shinnecock  Canal,  lying  35  miles  east-southeast 
of  Red  Cedar  Point  is,  for  boats  of  3-foot  draft, 
the  point  of  ingress  to  the  inland  waterways  on 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  There  is  a  small 
settlement  at  Canoe  Place,  where  gasolene  and 
some  supplies  are  procurable. 

Sag  Harbor  (Pop.  3,100).  Next  to  Green- 
port,  Sag  Harbor  is,  in  a  maritime  sense,  the 
most  important  town  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island.  It  is  the  Long  Island  terminus  of  the 
Montauk  Steamboat  Company's  line  to  New 
London.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  break- 
waters and  there  is  limited  anchorage  for  boats  of 
less  than  8  feet  draft;  9  feet  can  be  carried  to  the 
steamboat  wharf.  Boats  drawing  3  feet  may 
pass  through  the  draw  and  enter  Sag  Harbor 
Cove  at  any  stage  of  the  tide.  At  Laquire's 
yard  a  35-footer  may  be  hauled  out  for  repairs. 
Provisions  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  Texas  Company  maintains  a 
gasolene  station.  Visiting  yachtsmen  may  take 
on  water  at  the  landing  of  the  Sag  Harbor  Y.  C, 
to  which  4  feet  can  be  carried  at  low  water.  Two 
of  the  leading  hotels  are  the  Nassau  and  the 
American  House. 

Threemile  Harbor,  on  the  south  side  of  Gard- 
iners  Bay,  is  much  used  by  motor  craft,  but  for 
those  drawing  more  than  3  feet  local  knowledge 
is  necessary.  There  is  a  small  repair  yard  here, 
and  gasolene,  water,  and  supplies  are  available. 

Montauk,  in  Fort  Pond  Bay,  is  an  interest- 
ing fishing  village.  Gasolene,  water,  ice,  and 
limited  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  E.  B.  Tut- 
hill's,  but  there  are  no  repair  facilities. 


THE  ARMY  HORSE'S  PRAYER 

TO  THEE,  my  master,  I  offer  my  prayer. 
Treat  me  as  a  living  being,  not  as  a  ma- 
chine. Feed  me,  water  and  care  for  me, 
and  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  groom  me 
carefully  so  that  my  circulation  may  act  well,  for 
remember,  a  good  grooming  is  equivalent  to  half 
a  feed.  Clean  my  feet  and  legs  and  keep  them 
in  good  condition  for  they  are  the  most  important 
parts  of  my  body. 

"Pet  me  sometimes;  be  always  gentle  to  me  so 
that  I  may  serve  you  the  more  gladly  and  learn 
to  love  you. 

"Do  not  jerk  the  reins, and  do  not  whip  me  when 
I  am  going  up-hill.  Do  not  force  me  out  of  my 
regular  gait  or  you  will  not  have  my  strength 
when  you  want  it.  Never  strike,  beat,  or  kick 
me  when  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean, 
but  give  me  a  chance  to  understand  you.  Watch 
me  and  if  I  fail  to  do  your  bidding,  see  if  some- 
thing is  not  wrong  with  my  harness  or  feet.' 

"Don't  draw  the  straps  too  tight;  give  me 
freedom  to  move  my  head.  Don't  make  my 
load  too  heavy,  and  oh,  I  pray  thee,  have  me 
well  shod  every  month. 

"Examine  my  teeth  when  I  do  not  eat;  I 
may  have  some  teeth  too  long,  or  I  may  have 
an  ulcerated  tooth,  and  that,  you  know,  is  very 
painful.  Do  not  tie  my  head  in  an  unnatural 
position  or  take  away  my  best  defence  against 
flies  and  mosquitoes  by  cutting  off  my  tail. 

"I  can  not,  alas,  tell  you  when  I  am  thirsty, 
so  give  me  pure,  cold  water  frequently.  Do 
all  you  can  to  protect  me  from  the  sun,  and  throw 
a  cover  over  me — not  when  I  am  working,  but 
when  I  am  standing  in  the  cold. 

"I  always  try  to  do  cheerfully  the  work  you 
require  of  me,  and  day  and  night  I  stand  for 
hours  patiently  waiting  for  you. 

"In  this  war,  like  any  other  soldier,  I  will 
do  my  best  without  hope  of  any  war  cross,  con- 
tent to  serve  my  country  and  you,  and  if  need  be, 
I  will  die  calm  and  dignified  on  the  battlefield; 
therefore,  oh,  my  master,  treat  me  in  the  kindest 
way." 

From  The  Rider  and  Driver. 
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A  Boon  to  Travelers  in  Europe 


A  boon  to  travelers  in  Great  Britain  and  France  will 
be  the  new  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
issued  in  Pounds  Sterling  and  French  Francs.  At 
your  home  bank  or  express  office  you  can  buy  Trav- 
elers Cheques  good  for  a  stated  amount  of  British  or 
French  money,  paying  for  them  in  dollars.  Thus 
you  are  protected  against  mulcting  by  unscrupulous 


money  changers  and  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of 
exchange.  You  receive  a  certain,  definite  number 
of  Pounds  or  Francs — there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
value  of  your  Cheque — whether  cashed  at  hotel, 
shop,  restaurant,  or  tourist  agency.  There  is  no  tele- 
phoning to  banks  for  exchange  rates,  no  guess  work, 
for  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  printed  on  the  Cheque. 


meiraeaim 


bspress  Travelers  Choquos 


The  new  Cheques,  like  the  American  Express  Dollar 
Travelers  Cheques,  are  the  safest  form  in  which  to 
carry  travel  funds.  They  are  self  identifying;  you 
sign  them  when  you  buy  them;  you  countersign  in 
the  presence  of  the  one  who  cashes  them.  Your 
signature  identifies  you.  The  value  of  lost  or  stolen 
uncountersigned  Cheques  is  returned  to  you  upon 
filling  out  certain  protective  forms. 


These  Cheques  are  issued  in  handy  amounts,  the 
Sterli  ng  Cheque  in  five  and  ten  pounds ;  the  Franc 
Cheques  in  200  and  400  French  Francs — amounts 
equal  in  spending  convenience  to  a  $20.00  bill. 
Outside  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  their  Colonies, 
the  regular  American  Express  Dollar  Travelers 
Cheque  still  offers  the  most  valuable  method  of 
carrying  travel  funds. 


The  cost  is  fifty  cents  for  each  one  hundred  dollars 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Provide  the  Right  Bird  Homes 
for  Your  Garden 

'  I  'HE  health  and  happiness  of  the  birds 
in  your  garden  depend  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  homes  you  provide  for 
them. 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  are  the  only  bird 
homes  made  which  reproduce  the  exact  con- 
ditions required  by  Nature  for  the  healthy, 
happy  life  of  birds  and  for  the  successful 
hatching  and  raising  of  their  young.  The 
scientific  inner  construction  of  these  homes 
is  the  result  of  the  life  study  of  Edwin  H. 
Reiber,  the  original  Bird  Man. 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  are  so  entirely 
different  from  other  so-called  bird  houses  that 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments have  recognized  thei  r  superior  construc- 
tion and  granted  them  protecting  patents. 

Many  notable  Estates,  Gardens,  Cemeteries 
and  Parks  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  converted  into  Bird  Sanctuaries 
through  the  efforts  of  Edwin  H.  Reiber  and 
his  corps  of  able  assistants. 

WRITE  for  our  book,  "Birds  in  the  Garden." 
It  explains  the  construction  of  Reiber  Bird  Homes, 
Nesting  Supply  Stations,  Baths  and  Winter  Feed- 
ing Devices.    Sent  free  on  request. 


Exterior  of  one  type  of 
Reiber  Bird  Home,  show- 
ing the  high  character  of 
its  design.  Reiber  Bird 
Homes  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  grown 
■where  they  are  placed. 


Sectional  view  of  Reiber 
Bird  Home,  showing  the 
scientific  inner  construc- 
tion, which  provides,  on 
the  hottest  summer  day s, 
the  right  degree  of  cool- 
ness and  moisture  re- 
quired by  Nature. 


REIBER  BIRD  RESERVE 

WEST  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


t/unlop  ^Uacs  are  built  to 
quality,  not  quantity  standards 


There  are  many  golf  balls  but  Dun- 
lop  Quality  is  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated the  world  over. 

For  length  of  flight — Perfed;  balance — Absolute 
uniformity  and  durability — buy 

DUNLOP  VAC 

GOLF  BALLS 

Nos.  29  and  31  —  $1.00  each 

Plus  10%  War  Tax 

DUNLOP  AMERICA,  Ltd. 

COLUMBUS  CIRCLE         NEW  YORK 
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We  have  issued  a  very  inter- 
esting catalogue  showing  a 
series  of  new  designs  in 

"Pergolas" 

Garden  Accessories  which 
are  suitable  and  just  the 
things   required  to  lend 
cheer  and  pleasure  to  the  surroundings  of  a  home. 

LATTICE  FENCES,  GARDEN  HOUSES 
GATES  AND  ARBORS 

When  Writing  enclose  10c.  stamps  and  ask  for  Catalogue  "E-32" 

HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 


Elston  &  Webster  Ave. 

Eastern  Office:   6  East  39th  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
New  York  City 


©ennutit 


TRADE  MARK 

[WaterRectificatioriSyst' 


ems 


Water  rain-soft,  with  the  life  and 
sparkle  of  spring  water — that  is 
"velvet  water",  the  product  of  a 
"Permutit"  Domestic  Water  Soften- 
er. Equip  your  home  with  this  20th 
century  refinement.  Give  yourself 
the  luxury  of  a  "velvet  water"  bath 
and  toilet  and  shampoo — of  sweet, 
white  linens  and  soft,  fleecy  flannels 
— of  soft-water-cooked  foods  from 
your  kitchen.  Send  to-day  for  the 
literature  on  "Permutit,  the  Velvet 
Water  Softener". 

The  Permutit  Company 

440  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 
Water  Softeners  Filters 


■llliill 


m        The  Oriental  Store 

r  ARTISTIC 

ORIENTAL  GOODS 

RUGS,  CURIOS, 
SILKS,  BRONZES, 
IVORIES,  JEWELRY, 
FANS,  L.ATVIPS. 

A.A.VANTINE  1/  CO. 


Rose  Arbor  Seat,  No.  222.  8  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  long.  $125.    Bird  Bath,  No.  278.  $38 

Beauty 

and 

Utility 

go  hand  in  hand 
in  our  large  and 
varied  assortment 
of  benches  and 
arbors.  All  are 
characterized  by 
good  taste  in  de' 
signing,  fine  ma' 
terial,  and  careful  construction. 

For  information  and  catalogue  address 

NOKTH  SHOKE  FEKNEK1ES  COMPANY 

BEVEKLY.  MASS 


4  in.  high,  $35 


The  Newport,  to  span  5  to  6  ft.  path, 
$83 
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lenry  Miller's  valet  packs  the  producer- 
actor's  wardrobe  in  a  Taylor  Trunk  for  trav- 
eling— for  on  the  stage  or  ojf,  his  master 
demands  as  well  as  achieves  the  ultimate. 


C.  A.  TAYLOR  TRUNK-  WORKS,  Inc. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

In  New  York  at  210  West  44th  St.,  opposite  the  Astor 
In  Chicago  at  28  East  Randolph  Street 


GOING  over  the  pond — or  across  the  conti- 
nent? Is  a  really  fine  wardrobe  traveling 
with  you?  Then  here's  a  traveling  hint  many  an 
experienced  tourist  will  stand  back  of — safeguard 
that  wardrobe  to  the  «th  degree  by  letting  it  voy- 
age via  a  Taylor  Trunk — the  finest  and  strongest 
example  of  the  trunkmaker's  craft  in  existence. 

^Ljou  iravel  first  class 
r-yo/iy  not  your  xvardrobe? 

Taylor  Trunks  are  the  traveling  chums  of  ninety 
per  cent  of  "Who's  Who  on  the  Stage" — men  and 
women  who  not  only  must  have  utmost  safety  for 
their  costly  wardrobes,  but  whose  constant  trips 
subject  their  baggage  to  the  hardest  kind  of  wear. 
These  stars  gladly  select  the  more  expensive  Taylor 
Trunk  because  of  its  permanently  superior  safety 
and  service.  Your  own  fine  wardrobe  whose  se- 
lection took  up  so  much  time  and  personal  atten- 
tion is  worthy  of  a  Taylor. 

The  Taylor  Trunk — fitted  for  either  men  or 
women —  sells  at  $150.00— tax  $10.00— delivered. 
If  you  are  not  conveniently  located  to  step  into  one 
of  our  own  luggage  shops  and  see  it,  let  us  serve 
by  referring  you  to  a  shop  near  you  able  to 
show  Taylor  masterwork.  An  interesting  booklet 
illustrating  the  model  shown  and  others,  and  en- 
abling you  to  order  by  mail  if  you  wish,  is  also 
sent  on  request. 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUU^TRT 

<MARION  Q  TAYLOT^ 


The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  information  of  any  sort  regard- 
ing country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes 
may  be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes  shown  herewith  were  chosen.  W rite,  telephone,  or  consult 
Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York  office,  120  West  32nd  Street 


PLAITS  may  be  said  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
dominant  feature  of  the  mode,  for  one  sees 
them  used  in  every  conceivable  fashion  and 
of  almost  every  width,  although  the  nar- 
row, half-inch  accordion  or  knife  plaiting  is  by  all 
means  the  most  popular.  Frocks,  skirts,  capes, 
and  blouses  are  either  entirely  plaited  or  trimmed 
with  plaited  ruffles,  and  even  millinery  shows  the 
effects  of  its  popularity. 

One  of  the  most  logical  uses  for  the  narrow 
knife  or  accordion  plaiting  is  the  separate  skirt 
for  outdoor  country  wear,  whether  it  be  of  soft 
cloth  or  flannel  for  use  in  sports,  or  of  one  of  the 
new  finer  materials  for  general  wear — the  country 
club  type  of  skirt. 

Two  of  the  latter  type  are  shown  on  this  page. 
The  plain  one  is  made  of  a  lustrous  crepe  that 
has  a  soft  finish,  called  "mirro-crepe,"  while 
the  other  is  of  a  delightful  new  thin  crepe  on  the 
order  of  a  Georgette  in  appearance,  crossbarred 
in  silk  threads  to  form  a  well  proportioned  plaid, 
and  known  as  "dream  crepe."  It  comes  in  any 
number  of  beautiful  and  unusual  color  combi- 
nations and  is  particularly  delicate  and  cool  for 
summer  use. 

The  plain  skirt,  entirely  new  in  design  and 
particularly  practical,  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"  blouseskirt" — that  is,  it  is  mounted  on  a  little 
jumper  underblouse  which  makes  it  hang  per- 
fectly and  does  not  confine  it  at  the  waist  line, 
always  a  trying  thing  for  plaited  skirts,  but  gives 
the  correct  straight  line  suited  to  the  new  style  of 
overblouse  of  the  type  shown  in  the  photograph 
below. 

This  blouse  is  made  of  a  new  silk  knitted  fabric 


called  "deluxknit"  and  is  embroidered  in  con- 
trasting shades.  One  sees  an  increasing  variety 
of  just  this  type  of  blouse  with  a  simple  collar- 
less  neck,  very  short  sleeves,  and  a  little  string 
belt.  They  are  used  alike  in  town  or  country 
and  have  a  youthful  charm  that  is  so  strong  a 
characteristic  of  this  season's  fashions.  Although 


II  may  be  called  a  smock,  a  coat,  or  a 
blouse  as  one  chooses.  It  comes  in  a  line  silk 
poplin  stitched  to  form  a  large  check  and 
makes  a  charming  accompaniment  to  the 
plaid  dream  crepe  skirt.     Smock,  $95. 


the  sleeves  of  the  original  model,  as  illustrated, 
came  just  above  the  elbow,  the  newer  models 
now  being  made  have  a  sleeve  which  extends  just 
below  the  elbow  and  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of 
embroidery  as  a  cuff. 

TN  THE  centre  photograph  is  illustrated  another 
type  of  blouse  that  is  a  cross  between  a 
smock  and  a  coat,  and  is  immensely  becoming 
in  the  smart  poplin  in  which  it  has  been  made. 
It  is  stitched  in  a  plaid  design  which  is  its  only 
attempt  at  trimming.  One  sees  the  three- 
quarter  length  sleeve  used  on  this  more  tailored 
type  of  blouse,  while  the  shorter  sleeve  appears 
on  the  softer  types. 

The  coat  worn  with  the  plaid  dream  crepe 
skirt  in  the  illustration  below  is  characteristic 
of  the  best  in  country  coats,  for  it  has  the  tailored 
tight  sleeve  the  long  collar  and  revers,  and 
simple  and  convenient  pockets.  It  is  made  of 
a  pretty  silky  crepe  with  a  very  high  lustre  called 
"whip-poor-will"  crepe  and  has  a  trimming  of 
narrow  gray  angora. 


Nothing  suits  the  new  tyi>e 
of  overblouse  so  well  as  an 
accordion  plaited  skirt. 
This  blouse  is  of  deluxknit 
embroidered  in  contrasting 
colors  [and  the  skirt  is  of 
plaited  mirro-crepe. 
Blouse,  $18.85.  Skirt,  $32.50 


A  simple  tailored  coat  of  lustrous  whip- 
poor-will  is  trimmed  with  narrow  bands 
of  angora,  and  contrasts  in  tone  with 
the  dream  crtpe  skirt.     Suit,  $llo 
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Unusual   Shirtings,  Cravattings,  Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs,  Pajamas,  Robes,  Etc.,  of 
Exceptional  Quality. 

Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive  our  most 
Particular   Attention  State  colors  preferred. 
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The  English  Idea  in  A  merican  Outdoor  Apparel 


MAYBE  it's  shopping,  or  motoring,  or  a  brisk  tramp — 
wherever  she  goes  out-of-doors,  the  girl  in  a  Tweed-O- 
Wool  Suit  is  well-dressed,  comfortable  and  warm. 

Fashioned  from  pure  worsted,  this  knit-tweed  fabric  is 
damp-proof,  wrinkle -proof,  almost  wear-proof  and  tailored 
with  the  easy  swinging  lines  that  hold  their  style  from 
season  to  season  through  many  months  of  service. 

You  can  see  Tweed-O-Wool  Suits,  Coats  and  Riding  Habits  at  Clothiers, 
Haberdashers  and  Apparel  Stores  or  write  us  for  Fashion  Booklet. 

THE  M  &  M  COMPANY 

Scran  ton,  Pa. 


BRAND-NEW  LAMBS 

By  MARTHA  B.  THOMAS 

THIS  morning  I  shtned  my  shoes.  Sometimes  the  shoes  of  us  who  live 
in  the  country  wait  a  long  time  for  this  thoughtful  attention.  But 
mine  had  so  haggard  a  look  that  I  dragged  out  the  whole  polishing 
outfit  (kept  in  a  shoe  box  under  the  kitchen  sink)  and  used  every 
brush,  buffer,  and  tin  of  paste.  The  result  was  delightful!  Haloes  could 
not  have  enchanced  my  feet  to  greater  effulgence.  I  was  conscious  of  them 
for  an  hour  afterward,  glancing  down  at  them  with  virtuous  satisfaction. 
But  this  afternoon,  by  the  inescapable  law  of  averages,  I  must  needs  go 
scrambling  all  over  the  hills.  And  now  my  shoes  are  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  as  in  the  Pre-Shine  Period.  The  toes  are  stubby  looking  and  faintly 
gashed  with  scratches:  dust  lies  heavy  in  every  wrinkle,  and  there  are  gobs 
of  mud  on  the  heels.  However,  I  shall  let  them  simmer  in  their  own  dirt 
until  the  next  time  I  am  enhungered  to  ramble,  when  I  shall  puff  and  grunt 
getting  the  box  out  from  under  the  sink  and  shine  them  carefully  before 
starting.    But  what  are  shoes  compared  with  lambs?    This  is  the  way  of  it. 

When  Candice  Miles  cleans  up  the  front  yard  in  the  spring,  I  always 
take  my  knitting  or  a  book  and  sit  on  the  porch  where  we  can  converse 
easily;  there  is  so  much  to  be  talked  about.  And  I  like  to  watch  Candice. 
She  takes  a  stiff,  aggressive-looking  broom  and  literally  sweeps  the  yard 
clean.  All  the  dry  grass,  the  tiny  pebbles,  the  twigs  blown  off  in  the  winter 
storms,  are  sent  into  the  discard  pile.  And  she  generally  whistles — funny, 
quick  tunes  that  mark  the  accent  of  her  elbow.  If  you  could  see  her,  you 
would  enjoy  it  too.  The  hens  scuttle  across  the  yard.  An  aldermanic 
robin  approaches  as  near  as  he  dares.  A  blackbird  swings  on  the  plum 
tree,  giving  forth  his  throaty  trill  (it  always  reminds  me  of  shirred  silk!). 
A  swaying  line  of  oxen  comes  out  of  the,  woods,  drawing  long  telegraph 
poles;  the  crack  of  the  driver's  lash  sounds  like  a  pistol  shot. 

"Great  day  for  cleaning,"  says  Candice,  "inside  or  out."  She  pauses  to 
brush  a  wisp  of  hair  from  her  eyes  with  the  back  of  one  hand.  "There's 
Debbie's  clothes  blowing  on  the  line.  Guess  she  must  be  cleaning  her 
mother's  room;  the  blinds  are  wide  open." 

I  look  up  the  hill  at  the  gray  house.  A  duster  flaps  from  the  second  story 
window  and  I  can  see  a  long  line  of  hats  and  coats  jigging  out  in  the  wind. 
"Thought  I  might  go  up  this  afternoon,"  I  reply,  meditatively  chewing  the 
end  of  a  bone  knitting  needle. 

"Go  ahead!  Debbie  needs  a  rest  by  this  time.  It  won't  hurt  her  to  sit 
down  a  minute.     Tell  her  for  me  that  she  doesn't  know  what  dirt  is." 

SO  I  wander  up  to  Debbie's.     1  he  yard  is  full  of  clothes  and  carpets. 
I  call  loudly. 

"All  right!"  answers  a  muffled  and  not-too-overjoyed  voice,  "I'll  be 
down  in  a  minute." 

I  hear  her  feet  on  the  bare  boards  upstairs.  The  sound  is  hollow  and 
unnatural.  Then  her  heels  clatter  down  the  narrow  steps  and  she  opens 
the  door.  "Come  in,"  says  Debbie,  still  without  enthusiasm.  We  talk  for 
a  time,  but  I  can  see  that  her  heart  and  mind  are  still  busy  with  mop- 
boards  upstairs.  I  cast  about  for  a  subject  to  divert  her.  We  speak  of  the 
rummage  sale  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  subject  is  exhausted  in  three 
sentences;  I  cannot  revive  it:  it  dies.  I  mention  my  trip  to  Philadelphia. 
Debbie  has  only  a  passing  flicker  of  interest.  1  hen  I  hit  upon  sheep.  I 
inquire  about  hers.  A  smile  swims  softly  into  her  eyes:  "I  have  four  new 
lambs.    Came  this  morning." 

We  have  enough  to  talk  about  now.  I  am  immediately  consumed 
with  a  dizzy  desire  to  see  those  lambs,  but  I  do  not  say  so.  We 
don't  mention  our  real,  bed-rock  feelings  at  Grassy  Corners;  we  merely 
think  them  and  wait  for  results.  So  I  "work"  on  Debbie  silently,  wish- 
mi;  with  all  my  might  that  she  will  leave  her  carpets  and  corners  and 
hare  floors  to  show  me  the  little  new  lambs.  I  coax  her  into  telling  me 
how  she  drives  the  sheep  down  from  the  hills  every  night:  how  she  some- 
times has  to  go  many  times  before  she  gets  them  all;  how  she  scours  the 
rocky  pastures  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  over  and  over  again.  But 
this  is  when  the  nights  are  cold  and  the  snow  begins  to  fly. 

Then  suddenly  she  says,  "Would  you  like  to  see  my  lambs?" 

I  can  hardly  wait  for  her  to  tie  on  her  hat  and  find  her  rubbers.  We 
lock  the  door  and  turn  to  the  back  of  the  house.  First  comes  the  hint  of  a 
path  through  Debbie's  apple  orchard.  The  trees  are  low  and  sprawly  with 
an  air  of  confidential  friendliness,  and  there  are  many  holes  where  the  birds 
build  every  year.  At  one  side  of  the  orchard,  near  the  stone  wall,  is  a 
vegetable  garden  freshly  plowed.  Here,  Debbie,  swallowed  up  in  a  flap- 
ping black  sunbonnet,  will  labor  the  better  part  of  the  summer.  I  have 
seen  her  so  many  times  from  the  road:  a  spare,  strong  figure  busy  with  a  rake 
or  hoe. 
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No.  405 

An  exclusive  riding  habit, 
Coat  of  Oxford  Melton, 
Breeches  of  checked  wool 
velour.  $95.00. 

Mail  orders  filled 


Qorrect  ^Apparel 

for 

Svery  Sport 

In  our  remarkable  shop  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel,  you  will  find 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  and 
most  thoroughly  equipped  Sports 
Wear  Departments  in  New  York. 

For  the  fashionable  man  and 
woman  who  demand  correct  style, 
we  offer  the  newest  modes  in 

RIDING  HABITS 
MOTOR  TOGS 
OUTDOOR  APPAREL 
SPORTING  GOODS 

Expert  suggestion  and  advice 
Write  for  our  Sports  Wear  Catalogue 

COMMODORE  HOTEL 
1 1 1  EAST  42nd  STREET        NEW  YORK 


g  John  Ander, 


Shirtings 
C     Made  in  Scotland 

Exclusive  Designs 
^Warranted  Colors 

i/ffacfras  "batiste"  0x^orcIs<^anne/s 
Look  /or  this  ticket  in  the  selva&e 


DAVID  &  JOHN  ANDERSON^LT? 
NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THIS  1 

Scotch  Shirtings 


ft  trie  ^fine  Custom  Strops 


(□IMALLjNSON^1  INDESTjR^TlJ^fj^g 


FAMOUS  BEAUTIES 

MARION  DAVlES-gifted,  versatile 
screen  star — enhances  the  loveliness 
of  her  classic  beauty  with  the  distinc- 
tive MALLINSON  SILKS.  The 
pictured  gown  is  an  achievement  in 
the  lustrous  Pussy  Willow  Satin. 

Equally  "famous  beauties"  are  the 
new 

MALLINSON 'C 

1   1    Silks  de  Luxe 

DEW-KIST  PUSSY  WILLOW 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 

In  plain  colors  and  new  prints 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 
KUMSI-KUMSA     NEWPORT  CORD 
DREAM  CREPE  FISHER-MAID 
ROSHANARA  CREPE  THISLDU 
KLIMAX  SATIN  KHAKI-KOOL 

(All  trade-mark  names) 

Ry  the  yard  at  the  best  Silk  Departments — in 
wearing  apparel  at  the  better  Garment  Depart- 
ments and  Class  Shops.    Look  for  the  name 
MALLINSON  on  the  selvage. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK 
"The  New  Silks  First" 


Ma 
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JorTBeautifuJjfoons 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS  are  largely  a 
matter  of  prevention— the  great  secret 
is  to  put  them  in  perfect  condition  — 
and  then  keep  them  that  way.  Doorways 
and  other  parts  receiving  hard  usage  should 
be  polished  often.  This  requires  no  great 
amount  of  time  or  effort  if  the  proper  finish  is  used. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Paste  is  the 

proper  finish  for  floors  of  all  kinds — wood,  tile 
marble,  composition  and  linoleum.  It  does  not  show 
scratches  or  heel-prints  —  and  floors  polished  with  it 
can  easily  be  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Worn  spots 
can  be  rewaxed  without  going  over  the  entire  floor. 

JOHNSON'S 

Pasfe  'Liquid  'Powdered 


Use  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid  for 

polishing  your  furniture,  leather  goods,  wood- 
work and  automobiles.  It  forms  a  thin,  protecting  coat 
over  varnish,  similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  a  piece 
of  plate  glass  over  a  desk  or  dresser  top. 

For  a  perfect  dancing  surface  just  sprinkle 
Johnson's  Powdered  Wax  over  any  floor. 

The  feet  of  the  dancers  will  spread  the  Wax,  polishing 
the  floor  and  immediately  put  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  dancing. 

C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Wood  Finishing  Authi 


JfaJk 


The  cape  palm,  silk  back  glove  for 
women  that  will  be  worn  at  so  many 
smart  resorts  this  season 

"BRAD  Sport  Gloves 

are  of  such  fine  quality  that  com- 
paratively few  can  be  constructed. 

At  most  high  grade  shops.  Write  for  folder 
"Measuring  Glove  Value"  and  Style  Slips. 

R.  E.  BRADFORD 


18  BURR  STREET 


GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  V. 


^TT  "The  Haunted  Bookshop"  (by  Christopher 
Morley).  The  story  of  the  quaintest  secondhand  book- 
shop in  America,  and  what  happened  when  a  girl,  a  young 
man  and  a  Bolshcoik.  got  there.  Net,  $1.60.  At  all  book- 
stores.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers. 


Quality 
First 


Boston 
Garter 


GEORGE 
FROST  CO. 
MAKERS 
BOSTON 


WE  CREEP  between  bars  into  the  hill 
pasture  where  the  sunshine  lies  warm  and 
inviting.  The  ground  is  soft  and  squashy  be- 
tween the  stones,  and  has  little  patches  of  vivid 
green,  where  the  grass  is  new  and  tender. 

"Don't  get  your  feet  wet,"  cautions  Debbie, 
but  her  voice  lacks  its  customary  decision;  sne 
is  thinking  of  sheep  and  shading  her  eyes  against 
the  sun.  "There  are  two  sheep  now,"  she  says 
half  to  herself,  "but  those  ain't  the  mothers. 
Let's  try  up  there  by  the  big  rock." 

We  pick  our  way  most  carefully,  jumping  over 
the  tiniest  and  tinkliest  of  brooks,  balancing  on 
sharp-edged  rocks,  slipping  and  sliding  on  the 
great,  twisted  roots  of  trees,  and  pushing  through 
the  low  underbrush.  Sweet-fern  and  bayberry, 
sumac  and  wild-grape;  a  delicous  tangle  when 
you're  not  in  a  hurry. 

"B-a-a-a-a!"  bleats  a  distressed,  little  voice. 
It  is  so  high  and  thin  and  shrill  that  at  first  I 
think  it  the  call  of  a  cat-bird. 

"B-a-a-a-a!"  it  repeats  insistently. 
Debbie  stops  so  quickly  that  she  nearly  loses 
her  balance.    "There's  one!    Which  way  did  it 
sound  ?" 

"Up  there,"  I  answer  pointing  to  a  cleared 
spot  in  the  bayberries. 

"Yes,  sir,  there  he  is!"  Debbie  is  all  excitement 
just  as  if  she  had  not  seen  and  tended  lambs  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  And  sure  enough,  there 
he  is.  The  littlest  mite  in  the  world,  attempting 
to  stand  up  on  four  wobbly  legs  and  "skitter- 
ing" his  tail  in  the  most  fascinating  manner. 

"Here,  baby!"  calls  Debbie  softly.  The  lamb 
regards  us  a  moment  and  then  emphasizes  his 
previous  remarks.  "  B-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a!!!"  he 
says,  and  his  legs  bend  under  him,  so  great  is  the 
volume  he  has  produced. 

I  am  filled  with  delight.  I  never  saw  or  heard 
a  brand-new  lamb  before!  Presently  his  mother 
comes  trotting  out  of  the  bushes.  She  is  a 
trifle  nervous  and  anxious  over  her  baby's  visi- 
tors. 

"There,  there,"  croons  Debbie  soothingly, 
and  she  gives  the  young  gentleman  a  soft  push  in 
the  direction  of  his  mother.  We  stand  watching 
them  there  in  the  sunlight.  And  quite  suddenly 
I  seem  to  understand  why  Somebody  centuries 
ago,  chose  to  speak  of  his  people  as  sheep;  we  like 
they,  are  foolish  creatures,  so  needful  of  care,  so 
inevitably  "weak  in  the  knees," 

"1  here  are  the  twins,"  announces  Debbie. 
"See?  One  is  spotted  with  white  as  big  as  pep- 
permint drops.  He's  over  there  beyond  the  wall, 
and  his  brother  is  next  to  him." 

I  discover  the  twins  after  a  moment's  search- 
ing. The  mother  of  the  "candy  kids"  is  a  pet 
of  Debbie's,  and  she  no  sooner  spies  Debbie  than 
she  jumps  over  the  wall.  This  performance  is 
beyond  her  offspring.  Debbie  remonstrates 
with  her,  explaining  that  her  babies  are  too  young 
for  climbing.  Molly  looks  puzzled,  and  bleats 
repeatedly.  The  lambs  make  faint,  shaky  at- 
tempts at  jumping.  I  hey  simply  cannot  do  it 
and  they  tell  their  mother  so.  Progress  seems 
blocked.  Whereupon  Debbie  picks  up  the  twins 
and  sets  them  down  on  this  side  with  their  mother. 
Panic* is  avoided. 

We  find  the  other  newcomer  down  by  an  old 
bar-way.  The  mother  is  timid  so  we  do  not 
bother  her,  but  we  take  a  peep  at  the  baby, 
which  is  curled  up  in  a  woolly  heap  and  looks 
like  a  white  stone  until  be  wiggles  his  ears. 

I  hen  we  scramble  down  again  over  the  rocks. 
The  late  afternoon  is  growing  colder,  the  shadows 
are  long,  the  west  glows  with  a  concentrated 
radiance,  and  there's  a  feeling  of  cool  dampnfcss 
in  the  "hollers."  We  squeeze  through  the  bars 
and  say  good-bye  at  the  road.  Debbie  goes 
back  to  her  cleaning  and  I  saunter  home,  full  of 
many  thoughts.  Candice  is  hurrying  to  finish 
the  yard  before  supper  time  but  she  stops  long 
enough  to  listen  to  my  enthusiasms,  which  is 
kind  of  her,  because  she  has  had  a  long  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  lambs,  too. 


May,  1920 
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Awakening  Trails 


A  r 


VHERE  is  one  spot  in  the 
metropolis  which  always 
remains    green    in  your 
memory,  even  when  you 
are  out  among  the  fields  and  the 
links  and  the  lakes. 

It  is  the  establishment  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  prepare  you 
for  your  fullest  enjoyment  of 
your  days  and  weeks  away  from 
the  busy  city. 

"Where  the  blazed  trail  cross- 
es the  boulevard,"  at  Madison 
Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street, 
there  is  just  now  that  refresh- 
ing, breezy  activity  which  tells 
of  awakening  trails  in  every 
direction. 


Equipment  for  tennis  courts,  a  golf  course,  a 
clock,  puttmg  green,  polo,  mountain  climbing, 
shooting,  fishing,  will  be  furnished  promptlv  and 
satisfactorily. 

This  house  is  accustomed  to  supplying  the  largest 
country  estates  with  their  sporting  requirements, 
throughout. 


BUSVINE'S 
ENGLISH 


COUNTRY  OUTFITS, 
whether  the  "country"  in 
your  case  be  a  ranch  in 
Wyoming  or  an  estate  in  the  Berkshires,  include 
all  the  country  and  sporting  clothes  required,  for 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — tweeds,  flannels, 
silks,  khaki.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  country  and 
travel  clothes  are  known  the  world  over. 


YOU  MAY  BE  fitting  up  a  new  Summer  place, 
a  new  camp  in  the  Adirondacks,  or  a  new 
shooting  box,  with  the  intent  that  no  guest 
will  be  at  a  loss  for  any  of  the  implements  of  sport. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


RIDING  CLOTHES  for  men  and  women  are  a 
specialty  here  to  which  the  same  technical 
attention  is  given  as  in  the  best  London 
establishments — except  that  in  addition  to  the 
bridle-path  and  hunting  habits  for  women,  we 
furnish  habits  intended  specially  for  western  riding. 

These  include  the  picturesque  and  serviceable 
ranch  suits  for  those  going  to  the  Yosemite. 

We  will  offer  this  season  also,  Busvine's  London- 
made  habits— the  best  England  produces. 


TREKKING"  by  motor  this  season  will  be  one 
of  the  much  favored  forms  of  outdoor  recreation 
— touring  cross  country  by  automobile,  pitching 
your  tent  at  night  wherever  fancy  suggests  a  halt. 

We  are  at  the  present  moment  outfitting  scores 
of  such  parties  with  automobile  camp  equipment 
approved,  because  of  its  completeness  and  lightness, 
by  the  leading  motor  authorities  of  the  country. 

Appropriate  and  serviceable  clothing  for  trekking- 
touring  is  also  furnished — with  luncheon  kits  and 
tea  kits  for  noon-day  and  afternoon  stops  where  the 
camp  equipment  is  not  unpacked. 

This  store  always  offers  abundant  automobile 
luggage  and  accessories  for  the  motorist. 

GOLF  remains — and  always  will — one  of  the 
subjects  which  engage  specialized  attention 
in  this  establishment. 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  hand-made  golf  clubs,  made 
on  the  premises,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence. They  are  fitted  to  you  with  exactness  by 
a  professional  and  you  "try  them  out"  in  our  golf 
school. 

Both  men  and  women  players  will  find  here  the 
largest  assortments  of  golf  clothes,  shoes,  hosiery, 
shirts,  ties,  hats  and  caps,  sweaters,  jackets  and 
gloves  to  be  found  in  any  store  in  the  world. 


Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co- 

EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 

Madison  Avenue  (fITSt\  Forty-fifth  Street 
and  Vm^SJ/        New  York 


"THE  GREATEST  SPORTING  GOODS  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD" 


SAF8  zMO  TO  RING  FIRST 


■By  ^ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 

Editor  of  Motor 


MOTORING  has  long  since  passed  out  of 
the  category  of  sport  and  has  become 
an  integral  part,  an  almost  universal 
function,  of  modern  life,  at  least  here  in 
America,  where  there  is  now  a  car  for  each  five 
families  in  the  land.  The  time  is  not  very  distant 
when  ever)'  family  in  America  will  have  its  own 
little  transportation  system,  housed  in  its  own 
backyard,  and  the  highways  and  byways  of  this 
sizeable  land  will  swarm  with  motor  vehicles  of 
all  sorts .. and  conditions.  With  this  prospect 
staring  us  in  the  face,  does  it  not  behoove  us  to 
devote  some  earnest  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  making  this  transportation  revolution  yield 
the  most  benefit  to  the  greatest  number? 

Obviously,  if  motoring  is  to  become  a  practi- 
cally universal  means  of  locomotion  in  this 
country,  it  must  be  pleasant,  economical,  and, 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  safe.  Now  the  two 
former  attributes  of  motoring  are  already  taken 
care  of  or  are  on  the  way  to  be.  The  modern 
car  is  so  reliable  that  a  trip  by  motor  is  almost  as 
simple  a  performance  as  a  railway  journey.  In 
fact  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  motoring 
generation  quite  realizes  how  wonderfully  it  is 
blessed  and  how  much  of  an  unadulterated 
pleasure  driving  a  car  is.  It  takes  those  hardy 
pioneers  who  tasted  the  dust  of  a  thousand 
highways  to  appreciate  the  delights  of  the  pre- 
sent. 

It  would  be  idle  to  claim  that  we  have  reached 
the  acme  of  economy  in  the  cars  that  we  are  using 
to-day,  but  our  engineers  are  working  on  the 
problem  and  by  the  time  that  advancing  cost  of 
fuel  and  lubricants  makes  the  question  acute, 
they  will  undoubtedly  have  given  us  cars  that  are 
far  cheaper  to  run  than  the  present  crop.  At 
that  he  must  be  a  confirmed  "economist"  who 
finds  much  fault  with  the  present  cost  of  motor- 
ing, taking  into  consideration  first  the  cost  of  our 
cars  and  squinting  overseas  for  a  basis  of  com- 
parison for  his  fuel  and  general  maintenance  bills. 

THERE  remains,  then,  the  final  attribute  for 
perfect  motoring,  which  like  other  perfect 
things  we  shall  never  achieve  in  this  world — 
safety.  Has  the  safety  factor  in  motoring  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  achieved  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  cars  and  in  the  reduction,  on  a 
comparative  basis,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
individual  transportation  system? 

Frankly  we  doubt  it.  Statisticians  tell  us  that 
accidents  due  to  motor  vehicles  to-day  are  rel- 
atively fewer — that  is  fewer  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  cars  in  use  and  the  mileage  com- 
piled. That  may  be  and  undoubtedly  is  true, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  with  the  increases 
shown  every  year  in  the  number  of  cars  in  opera- 
tion, there  has  been  a  nearly  corresponding  in- 
crease in  accidents.  Insurance  statistics  show 
that  ten  years  ago  there  were  somewhat  more 
than  1,000  deaths  caused  by  motor  vehicles 
during  the  twelve  months.  Taking  the  ratio  of 
accident  increases  during  the  period  for  which 
figures  are  already  available,  we  know  that  there 
will  be  nearly  12,000  deaths  caused  by  motor 
cars  in  1920.  To  say  that  this  latter  figure  is 
less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cars  now 
running  than  was  the  total  in  1910,  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  argument.  Instead  of  wasting 
time  in  inventing  casuistry,  we  might  better  be- 
gin a  determined  effort  to  reduce  the  ghastly 
total  of  killed  and  injured.  The  motor  vehicle 
is  here  to  stay.  Humanity  has  always  paid  in 
blood  and  suffering  for 
every  step  it  has  made 
up  the  ladder  of  progress, 
but  nevertheless  it  is 
profoundly  necessary  to 
make  the  motor  vehicle 
as  safe  as  its  nature  will 
allow.  Further,  no  other 
section  of  the  commun- 
ity is  so  vitally  inter- 
ested in  making  motor- 
ing safe  as  the  class 
which  drives  or  uses  mo- 
tor vehicles. 


THERE  is  no  question  that  the  great  mass  of 
motor  vehicle  users  are  law-abiding  folk, 
even  as  you  and  I.  We  have  no  desire  to  break 
any  law;  we  have  no  desire  to  endanger  any 
other  user  of  the  highways,  motorist  or  pedes- 
trian. Most  of  us  have  no  desire  to  infringe 
on  any  one's  else  rights.  We  are  contented  to 
accept  our  half  of  the  common  highway,  going 
our  way  in  peace  and  letting  the  other  fellow  do 
likewise. 

No,  it  is  not  the  great  mass  of  motoring  Amer- 
ica which  makes  the  trouble.  It  is  a  small 
fraction — 5  per  cent,  is  a  generous  estimate,  and 
it  is  possible  that  2  or  3  per  cent,  would  be  nearer 
right — which  by  reason  of  temperamental  fail- 
ings is  actually  unfit  to  operate  such  a  vehicle  as 
the  modern  motor  car  on  the  public  highways. 
This  small  minority  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
"huns  of  the  highways."  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
when  an  accident  involving  a  motor  vehicle 
occurs,  one  of  the  participants  is  a  highway  hun. 
Like  his  blood  brother  of  the  Rhine,  he  has  for- 
gdtten  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  assuming  that 
right  is  with  him  who  takes. 

Statistics  show  that  motor  vehicle  accidents 
are  more  frequent  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  • 
but  we  who  are  country  lifers  as  well  as  motorists, 
know  from  experience  that  even  the  remote  rural 
districts  are  not  exempt  from  hunnish  visitations. 
We  have  with  us  the  cheerful  gentleman  who 
charges  out  of  blind  lanes  into  main  thorough- 
fa  res  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  trusting  to  the  great 
god  of  chance  who  cares  for  sailors  and  used  to 
care  for  drunken  men.  We  have  the  energetic 
driver  who  dashes  ahead  of  us  at  forty  miles  an 
hour  and  then  drops  to  twenty,  permitting  us  to 
inhale  the  healthful  dust  cloud  that  he  leaves 
behind.  We  have  the  gentleman  who  cuts 
across  our  bows  so  sharply  that  we  have  to  draw 
out  into  the  ditch  to  avoid  an  accident  to  which 
he  seems  entirely  indifferent. 

No,  highway  hunnishness  is  not  confined  to 
any  section  of  the  country  nor  to  any  class  of 
people,  any  more  than  are  other  basic  traits  of 
human  nature  so  distributed.  It  is  pretty  evenly 
divided,  though  the  superior  opportunities  of  the 
urban  hun  give  him  the  chance  to  compile  a  more 
ghastly  record  than  his  rural  prototype.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  division  of  the  vital  interest 
of  every  decent  motorist  in  eliminating  this 
menace.  It  is  just  as  essential  for  you  and  for  me, 
who  live  in  the  country,  to  make  our  highways 
safe  for  ourselves  and  for  our  families,  as  it  is  for 
the  city  dweller  to  make  his  streets  something 
besides  the  slaughter  pens  they  bid  fair  to  become 
if  the  hun  is  not  checked. 

npO  THE  uninitiated  it  may  seem  that  all  that 
■■■  is  needed  is  a  new  set  of  legal  enactments, 
more  clearly  defining  hunnishness  perhaps,  and 
providing  more  stringent  punishments  for  offen- 
ders. If  laws  were  all  that  were  needed,  the  high- 
way millenium  would  already  be  here.  We  have 
laws  by  the  swarm,  by  the  drove,  by  the  multi- 
tude. We  have  laws  that  define  and  laws  that 
denominate  punishment.  Since  the  very  in- 
fancy of  motoring  every  legislative  body  in  the 
country  from  congress  down  to  the  humblest 
group  of  township  fathers  has  devoted  an  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  proportion  of  time  to  grinding 
out  laws  regulating  the  ownership,  use,  and  abuse 
of  the  motor  vehicle.  In  point  of  quantity  the 
output  of  our  solons  has  been  magnificent,  even 
if  it  has  lacked  something  as  regards  quality.  But 
all  this  never-ending  flood  of  legis- 
lation has  not  served  to  check  high- 
way hunnishness. 

And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  roots  of  this  evil  lie  deep  in 
human  nature,  with  its  innate  selfish- 
ness. Its  desire  to  get  something  for 
itself,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of 
others.  The  transitory  nature  of 
these  highway  offenses  is  what  makes 
it  so  difficult  to  punish  them  by  the 
processes  of  ordinary  law. 

Hunnishness  occurs  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  in  a  thousand 
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different  locations.  Is  it  likely  that  the  ap- 
pointed guardians  of  the  law  will  see  many  of  the 
cases  ?  It  is  not.  and  in  point  of  fact  they  do  not. 
Sit  on  the  bench  in  any  traffic  court  in  the  country 
and  you  will  find  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
tried  are  for  speeding,  a  minor  offense,  which  may 
at  times  be  hunnishness,  but  usually  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  writer  has  heard  a  great  many 
cases  tried  in  the  traffic  court  of  New  York  City 
and  in  just  one,  wherein  two  professional  operators 
were  indulging  in  a  race  down  one  of  the  city's 
much  frequented  thoroughfares,  was  there  actual 
evidence  of  hunnishness. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  class  in  this  country 
which  can  put  an  end  to  hunnishness  on  the  high- 
ways is  that  which  drives  motor  cars.  In  most 
instances  where  the  highway  hun  is  getting  in  his 
fine  work,  he  is  under  observation  by  a  motorist, 
who  is  usually  his  victim.  Concrete  action  by  the 
motorists  of  America  would  terminate  the  career 
of  the  highway  hun  practically  automatically. 

/™\NE  of  the  failings  of  legislation  regulating 
motoring  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  recog- 
nize this  simple  fact.  The  law-makers  place 
statutes  on  municipal,  state,  and  national  statute 
books  to  deal  with  the  erring  3  or  5  per  cent,  of 
motor  car  owners.  To  them  it  means  nothing 
that  95  to  98  per  cent,  of  motorists  are  perfectly 
law-abiding  individuals,  who  respect  the  rights 
of  others  and  observe  due  caution  at  all  times  in 
their  use  of  their  motor  vehicles.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  we  have  laws  against  burglary,  actually 
applicable  only  to  burglars,  who  form  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  our  total  population.  But  the  case 
of  the  automobile  laws  is  somewhat  different. 
The  ordinary  law  provides  punishment  for  in- 
fraction and  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the 
conduct  of  the  ordinary  citizen  so  that  he  may  not 
fall  into  burglary  unaware.  1  he  laws  regulating 
the  use  of  motor  vehicles  prescribe  what  shall  be 
the  conduct  of  all  users  of  the  car,  thus  attempt- 
ing to  obviate  the  unfortunate  actions  of  a  small 
proportion  of  a  great  class  by  repressing  the  class 
as  a  whole. 

Now  there  was  never  a  class  so  debased  as  not 
to  resent  repressive  legislation,  and  the  motorists 
of  America  as  a  class  comprise  the  foremost 
people  of  the  country.  It  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  stop  passing  laws  to  delimit  these 
people  in  their  activities  and  instead  invite  their 
cooperation  in  eliminating  the  criminal  fraction 
that  makes  all  the  trouble. 

When  the  ordinary  motorist  begins  to  feel 
that  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  the  fraternity  to  see 
that  any  case  of  careless,  reckless,  or  criminal 
driving  that  he  witnesses  is  punished  or  at  least 
brings  its  owner  some  sort  of  solemn  admonish- 
ment, then  weshall  be  on  the  road  to  safemotoring. 

I  he  present  trouble  is  that  the  average  car 
owner,  for  all  his  law-abiding  qualities,  is  humanly 
loath  to  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  bring 
careless  drivers  to  book.  He  may  see  a  case  of 
recklessness  on  the  highway  which  makes  his 
blood  boil  for  the  moment,  but  he  has  no  way  of 
bringing  the  man  to  book  unless  he  swears  out  a 
warrant  for  him,  and  that  means  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  following  through  a  trial,  with  no  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  for  the  offender  at  the  end. 

THERE  should  be  some  sort  of  an  organiza- 
tion among  motorists,  operating  as  simply 
as  possible  and  at  as  little  expense,  devoting  its 
entire  attention  to  driving  the  huns  from  the 
highways.  The  organiza- 
tion would  need  a  small 
clerical  force  and  a 
bureau  of  investigation. 
1  he  membership  would 
consist  of  every  driver  of 
a  motor  car,  each  one 
pledged  to  report  every 
case  of  careless  or  reck- 
less driving  that  should 
come  under  his  atten- 
tion. When  such  a  re- 
port was  filed  with  the 
organization  the  bureau 
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The  NEW  Series  HAYNES  TOURING  CAR 


NINETY  per  cent  Haynes -made  and 
with  the  powerful  Haynes  motor 
as  its  heart,  with  every  detail  of  design 
and  construction  keenly  supervised  by 
Haynes  experts,  the  new  series  Haynes 
Touring  Car  is  what  naturally  is  expected 
of  the  builders  of  America's  first  car. 

Only  through  the  facilities  and  advan- 
tages of  the  Haynes  organization  with  its 
greatly  enlarged  factories  is  it  possible  to 
combine  in  proper  balance  the  four 
essential  factors  of  car  character — beauty, 
strength,  power  and  comfort. 

Velvety  -  powered,  most  comfortably  finished 
and  furnished,  the  new  series  Haynes  seven- 
passenger  Touring  Car  staunchly  maintains 
Haynes  standards  of  character. 


Again  the  established  popularity  and  desira- 
bility of  the  Haynes  manifests  itself  in  a 
demand  whose  volume,  already  great,  increases 
steadily.  We  urge  prompt  selection  and  -reser- 
vation of  the  Haynes  you  wish  to  own. 

The  Haynes,  Americas  first  car,  now  ex- 
hibited by  the  Government  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  National .  Museum,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  invented,  designed  and  built  by 
Elwood  Haynes,  in  1893. 

The  Brochure,  illustrating  and  describing  the 
new  1920  and  new  series  Haynes  character 
cars,  is  unusually  beautiful.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you  on  request.    Address  Dept.  556. 

The  new  series  Haynes  Touring  Car  seats  seven  passengers. 
Cord  tires  and  wooden  wheels  are  standard  equipment  on  all  six 
cylinder  cars.  Cord  tires  and  five  wire  wheels  are  standard 
equipment  on  all  twelve  cylinder  cars.  Disc  wheels  are  furnished 
as  optional  equipment,  at  an  extra  charge,  on  all  models. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 
Kokomo,  Indiana      '       -       '       '       U.  S.  A. 

Export  Office:    1715    Broadway,  New   York    City,  N.  Y. 
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of  investigation  would  make  the  proper  records 
and  have  the  driver  under  suspicion  watched  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  The  habitual  offender 
would  soon  acquire  a  dossier  of  reckless  acts 
reported,  which  would  warrant  further  investiga- 
tion and  action. 

The  beauty  of  this  idea  lies  in  the  fact  that  for 
a  police  force  of  a  few  thousand,  mostly  stationary 
in  character,  it  would  substitute  a  mobile  detec- 
tive force  of  some  6,000,000  motorists,  always  on 
the  wing  and  with  some  member  generally  present 
when  an  act  of  highway  hunnishness  is  com- 
mitted. - 

The  police  and  state  authorities  would  welcome 
the  formation  of  such  an  organization  as  we  have 
briefly  outlined  above.  Undoubtedly  they  would 
give  every  possible  assistance  in  the  formation 
and  operation  of  a  body  of  this  kind  among  mo- 
torists, for  they  realize  only  too  well  their  own 
impotence  to  do  more  than  pick  up  straggling 
cases  of  law  breaking. 

The  real  problem  is  to  make  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  car  owners  to  report  cases  of  reckless 
driving  that  they  observe.  Moreover,  they  must 
be  relieved  of  any  further,  interest  in  the  matter. 
The  organization,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  do 
all  the  following  through,  for  our  genial,  honest, 
law-abiding  fellow  motorist  is  lazy — even  as  I  and 
your  next  door  neighbor — and  he  will  let  any- 
thing short  of  murder  get  away  unpunished  rather 
than  let  himself  in  for  a  lengthy  court  session. 

One  final  word.  We  have  tried  laws  and  they 
have  failed  and  are  failing  to  check  hunnishness, 
because  they  lack  the  proper  machinery  for  en- 
forcement. Let  us,  the  motoring  fraternity, 
furnish  that  machinery  and  by  so  doing  dam  (no 
pun  intended)  the  stream  of  repressive  laws  that 
still  pours  murkily  from  every  legislative  body 
in  the  country  to  regulate  something  that  should 
be  as  free  as  air — motor  transportation. 

A  MOONLIGHT  GARDEN 

HAVE  you  ever  noticed  how  beautiful  all 
white  and  pale-colored  flowers  look  in 
the  moonlight?  It  is  very  interesting 
to  plan  a  corner  of  the  garden  with  a 
view  to  its  efFect  when  the  queen  of  the  night  is 
sending  down  her  silvery  rays.  In  a  moonlight 
garden  which  recently  came  under  notice  the  list 
of  flowers  included  the  following: 

In  the  early  spring  there  were  white  hyacinths, 
narcissus,  and  tulips.  Two  small  shrubs  that  at 
this  season  gave  a  wonderful  wealth  of  white 
bloom  were  deutzia  and  spirea.  In  the  borders 
of  the  beds  there  were  sweet  alyssum  and  candy- 
tuft. In  one  corner  a  patch  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
showed  up  against  the  dark  foliage.  Most  of 
these  flowers  give  out  the  most  delightful  fra- 
grance and,  in  the  warm  spring  evenings,  it  was  a 
joy  to  linger  and  breathe  in  the  sweet  scents. 

A  little  later  on  the  flowers  in  the  moonlight 
garden  increased  greatly  in  number.  Of  course 
there  were  white  stocks  and  tobaccos.  Both 
of  these  glisten  in  the  moonlight  and,  as  well, 
give  out  the  most  delightful  odors.  Then  there 
w  as  a  border  of  the  old-fashioned  snow  pinks  and 
also  some  white  pansies.  A  clump  of  the  ex- 
quisite Madonna  lilies  made  a  fine  show  in  the 
moonlight.  Close  at  hand  there  was  a  rnass  of 
white  sweet  peas.  No  one  has  any  idea  until 
he  has  seen  them,  how  beautiful  the  dainty 
flowers  look  against  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage. 
In  Tact  they  closely  resemble  a  number  of  grace- 
ful butterflies  disporting  themselves  in  the*  soft 
night  air.  Groups  of  white  foxgloves  and 
columbines  proved  to  be  most  effective,  and  both 
these  plants  stayed  in  bloom  for  a  long  while. 
A  yucca  was  found  to  add  enormously  to  the 
attraction  of  the  moonlight  garden.  There  was 
something  striking  about  the  tall  spike  of  white 
blooms  standing  up  with  a  marvelous  clearness 
under  the  light  of  the  moon. 

When  there  is  no  moon  at  all  the  white  garden 
is  still  interesting.  It  is  wonderful  how  well 
many  of  the  flowers  show  up  ev«n  in  the  darkness. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  shine  with  a  curious 
phosphorescence.  No  doubt  this  is  to  advertise 
their  presence  to  moths  and  other  night-flying 
insects  on  which  they  depend  for  pollination. 
Crowds  of  interesting  moths  of  many  kinds  will 
visit  the  moonlight  garden. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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Executives  going  to  a  conference  in  their  company's  Packard.    Hundreds  of  Corporations  have  standardized 
on  Packard  on  an  economy  basis — high  mileage  per  dollar  of  investment  and  low  running 

cost  over  a  term  of  years 

Does  the  Car  Buyer  Want  the  Facts 


THE  late  Joseph 
Ghoate  used  to  say 
that  lawyers  would 
go  out  of  business  if  men 
were  not  so  bent  on  mak- 
ing the  same  old  mistakes 
the  same  old  way. 

No  one  need  —  or  can  — 
make  the  old  mistakes  in 
selecting  his  motor  car,,  if 
he  will  look  for  transporta- 
tion facts  instead  of  "fea- 
tures" and  "talking 
points." 

The  strong  Packard 
opinion  which  he  finds  on 
every  hand  does  not  ex- 
press itself  in  technical  de- 
tails or  costly  luxury — but 
in  such  every-day  words  as 
economy,  comfort,  ability 
and  lasting  value. 


IET  a  man  figure  on 
_j  keeping  his  Packard 
from  six  to  ten  years — and 
he  has  a  material  saving  in 
investment,  as  against  the 
car  that  must  be  traded  in 
every  two  or  three  years. 

Think  of  the  stability  of 
the  Packard  design!  His 
Packard  always  a  "new 
model." 

His  gasoline  mileage  will 
be  from  nine  to  thirteen, 
depending  on  road  condi- 
tions. Oil  mileage,  700  or 
more  to  the  gallon.  Tires, 
properly  cared  for,  ten 
thousand  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand miles. 

The  steel  in  his  Packard 
is  worth  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  steel  in  the 
ordinary  car. 
The  moving  parts  in  the 


Twin-Six  engine  are  better 
balanced  than  in  any  other 
automobile  engine.  Con- 
sequently there  is  less  vi- 
bration and  less  wear  on 
bearings. 

WHEN  a  man  buys  a 
motor  car  he  knows 
pretty  well  what  sort  of 
transportation  he  expects 
it  to  deliver. 

Economy  does  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  temporary 
make-shifts  or  compro- 
mises. 

Packard  first-class  trans- 
portation will  give  him  a 
definite  and  permanent 
advance  in  his  way  of  trav- 
eling. It  will  cost  him  less 
per  passenger  mile  during 
his  whole  motoring  expe- 
rience— than  even  second- 
class  transportation. 


Ask  the  Man 


Who  Owns  One1 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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The  QARDENS  OF  ITAJ^T 


WHATEVER  may  have  been  the 
charm  that  placed  the  myster- 
ious hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon among  the  seven  wonder? 
of  the  world,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they 
surpassed  the  magic  of  Italian  gardens. 
Whether  we  regard  the  garden  as  a 
creation  by  itself  or  as  an  open-air  con- 
tinuation of  the  house,  it  is  to  Italy  that 
we  all  turn  for  a  model.  Viewed  intelli- 
gently, hergardens  teach  a  sane  and  artistic 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends — the  recon- 
ciliation of  man's  handiwork  with  that  of 
nature. 

And  so  jt  is  that,  in  these  days  of  re- 
construction, the  appearance  of  a  volume 
on  Italian'  gardens  is  admirably  timely. 
While  technically  "The  Gardens  of 
Italy"  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old  work, 
practically  it  is  a  new  book.  1  he  mag- 
nificent series  of  photographs  taken  by 
the  late  Charles  Latham,  appearing  in 
the  earlier  work,  has  been  augmented  by 
about  150  new  photographs  to  make  the 
series  of  villas  and  gardens  more  com- 
prehensive. Miss  Phillipps's  original  text, 
with  its  valuable  historical  notes  and 
delightfullv  told  stories  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  these  old  palaces  and  gardens, 
has  been  largely  retained.  To  this  Mr. 
Bolton  has  added  architectural  notes 
throughout,  and  has  enlarged  consider- 
ably the  sections  relating  to  Roman  and 
Florentine  examples.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed entirely  new  chapters  on  the 
villas  and  gardens  of  Venetia,  the  lake 
district,  and  Genoa.  But  perhaps  his 
most  valuable  addition  is  the  series  of 
plans,  for  which  he  has  drawn  freely  on 
various  sources. 

The   chapter   headings   which  follow 

•By  E  March  Philhpps;  Edited  by  Arthur  T.  Bolton, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  Country  Life.  London;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs; 396  pages;  lug  x  15J  inches. 


Reproduction,  reduced  from  one  of  the  full  page  illustrations, 
showing  the  lower  end  of  the  main  axis  in  the  garden  of  the 
Villa   d'Este,   looking   toward  the  original  entrance  gate 


will  give  some  idea,  although  but  a  faint 
one,  of  the  scope  of  this  monumental 
work;  they  are:  Roman  Villas  and 
Gardens;  The  Vatican  Gardens,  Rome; 
Villa  Madama,  Ponte  Molle,  Rome; 
The  Farnesian  Gardens,  formerly  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  Rome;  The  Villa  Papa 
Giulio;  Villa  Medici,  Rome;  Villa  Bor- 
ghese  and  the  Borghese  Palace,  Rome; 
Gardens  of  the  Quirinal,  and  some  Street 
Fountains  in  Rome;  Palazzo  Borghese 
and  the  Colonna  Gardens,  Rome;  Pal- 
azzo Doria  Pamfili,  Corso;  The  Palazzo 
Barberini;  Villa  Aldobrandini;  Villa 
Sciarra;  The  British  Embassy;  Villa 
Pamphili  Doria,  Rome;  Villa  Albani, 
Rome;  The  Villas  of  Frascati;  The  Villa 
Torlonia;  The  Villa  Aldobrandini;  The 
Villa  Falconieri;  The  Villa  Mon  Dragone 
and  Villa  Borghese,  Frascati;  The  Tivoli 
Falls,  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  Hadrian's 
Villa;  Caprarola;  The  Villa  Lante,  Bag- 
naia;  Florentine  Gardens  and  Villas — 
Introductory  Note;  The  Boboli  Gardens, 
Florence;  Poggio  Cajano,  Castello  and 
Petraja,  and  Villa  Medicea  Careggi, 
Florence;  Villa  Bondi  and  Villa  Pal- 
mieri,  Florence;  Villa  Medici  and  the 
Villa  Font'-All'-Erta;  Villa  dei  Collazzi, 
Tavarnuzzi,  and  Villa  Gamberaia,  Flor- 
ence; Villa  Salviati,  Florence,  and  Villa 
Garzoni,  Collodi,  near  Pescia;  Venetian 
Gardens  and  Villas;  The  Pisani  Palace 
at  Stra,  and  the  Malcontenta  Villa  on 
the  Brenta,  Venice;  Villa  di  Maser  in 
Provincia  di  Treviso  and  Possagno; 
Gardens  and  Villas  in  the  Lake  District — 
Introductory;  Villa  d'Este  at  Cernobbio 
and  Villas  on  Lake  Como;  Gardens  and 
Villas  in  the  Italian  Lake  District:  Lago 
Maggiore;  Genoese  Gardens  and  Villas: 
Palazzo  Andrea  Doria,  Villas  Rosazzo, 
Cambioso,  Paradiso  and  others  at  Genoa; 
and  a  short  bibliography. 


Garage 


HODGSONiKil 

Forestall  the  Rise  in  Prices 


The  first  signs  of  Spring  usher  in  new  activities  in 
the  building  world — and  a  corresponding  rise  in  cost  of 
labor  and  materials.    Be  prepared. 

An  order,  if  sent  at  once,  will  bring  you  your  Hodg- 
son Portable  House  in  ample  time  for  moving  day.  It 
will  come  in  ready  painted  sections  of  seasoned  Oregon 
pine  and  red  cedar.    In  a  surprisingly  short  time  it  will 


be  complete  from  lintel  to  roof-tree.  There  can  be  no 
mistakes.  You  simply  bolt  the  plainly  marked  sections 
together.    No  skilled  workmen  are  needed. 

Hodgson  Portable  houses  can'  be  supplied  in  all 
sizes  from  one  to  ten  rooms.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
of  descriptive  lists  ranging  from  houses,  offices  and 
garages,  to  dog  kennels  and  bird  houses. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201,  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Im^SmARLI  N  -  R  O  CKWELL  INDUSTRIES! 


The  Recognized  and  Adopted  Wire  Wheel 

Standard  of  Highest  Grade  Automobiles — 


^Rudge^Whiiworth 

'Wire 


IT  is  significant  that  Rudge -Whit- 
worth  Wire  Wheels  are  the  choice 
of  manufacturers  of  highest  grade 
automobiles  using  wire  wheels  as 
standard  equipment  and  that  those 
who  make  wire  wheel  equipment 
optional  supply  Rudge  -  Whitworth 
Wire  Wheels  when  wire  wheels  are 
specified. 

The  quality  and  workmanship  of  Rudge- 
Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  are  so  apparent  that 
no  matter  what  make  your  car  may  be,  Rudge- 
Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  cannot  fail  to  en- 
hance both  its  appearance  and  value. 

All  famous  drivers  insist  upon  having  their 
racing  cars  equipped  with  Rudge -Whitworth 
Wire  Wheels  because  of  their  strength,  speed 
and  quick  changeability. 

Note  the  quality  of  the  cars  on  which 
you  see  Rudge  -  Whitworth  Wire  Wheels 

Manufactured  by 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Philadelphia 

Controlled  and  Operated  by 

MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 


O 


I 


Executive  Offices  : 
347  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THERE'S  sC  DIFFERENCE" 


EXTRA  DENSE   LONG-LEAF  PINE  —  "THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE" 

"BOGALUSA"  is  the  name  BY  WHICH 
TO  BUY  the  BEST  LONG-LEAF  PINE 
THAT  GROWS.    (There's  a  difference.) 

BOGALUSA  is  the  name  of  the  city  where 
the  best  long-leaf  pine  that  grows  is  cut  into 
every  size  from  great  bridge  timbers  to  little 
lath  (and  even  down  to  1x1x12  inches). 

BOGALUSA,  in  lumber,  is  more  than  a 
name — it  is  a  symbol  of  superiority  and  re- 
sponsibility, guaranteed  grades  and  quality. 

FOR  ALL  STRUCTURAL  USES  SPECIFY 
"BOGALUSA"— that  is  your  guaranty. 

Grading  is  in  strict  accord  with  specifications 
of  Factory  Mutuals,  A.R.E.A.,  A.  S.  T.  M., 

and  Southern  Pine  Association. 

WRITE  US.  (Cutting  1,000,000  feet  a  day 
still  leaves  us  time  to  take  an  interest  in  YOU.) 
There's  a  value  for  you  in  the  Bogalusa  Book. 
(Free.)  It's  full  of  valuable  pine  statistics. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  Lumber  Co.,  1605  4th  Ave.,  Bogalusa,  La. 

EXTRA  DENSE  LONG- LEA F  PINE —  "THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE" 


THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE' 


Track-Mark  H«K.  V.  S.  put.  Office 


P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

CONSULTING 
DECORATIVE  SPECIALIST 

Interior  Decoration 
Period  Fumuhing 
Antique*  and  Reproductions 
ltai.Sir'11  1  laafiaiiifina 
IS  EAST  S4U>  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Bird 
Bath 
No.343 
Height 
25  in. 
Bowl 
20  in. 
wide. 

Price 
$12.00. 


Attract 

the 

BIRDS 

Plans  for  your  Garden  should 
include  WHEATLEY  GAR- 
1)  EN  POTTERY— Bird 
Baths,  Shapely  Vases  and 
Pots  and  Benches. 

Our  catalogue  on  request 

Whcatlcy  Pottery  is  weather- 
proof, and  very  inexpensive. 
Order  direct  from  the  Pottery. 


WHEATLEY  POTTERY 

2434  Reading  Road  Cincinnati 
Ertablished  1879  DEALERS  ATTENTION! 


Your  Building  Problems 

we  should  be  glad  to  help  you  handle  through 
our  Service  Bureau.  This  department  was 
established  more  than  twenty  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  questions  of  our  readers 
on  any  subject  having  to  do  with  the  building, 
equipping  and  furnishing  of  the  home.  Its  facil- 
ities are  at  your  disposal  and  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  write  us.  Address: — 

Readers'  Service  Bureau, 
COUNTRY  LIFE, 

120  West  32nd  Street, 
New  York. 


Exquisite  in  tone,  unique 
in  acoustic  purity,  The 
Cheney  appeals  to  those  of 
finest  musical  appreciation. 


G&!e  Chen: 


CHENEY  TALKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dealer  e  Everywhere 


IRRIGATED  PASTURES 
BY  MARGARET  A.  BARTLETT 

THE  rearing  of  a  family  in  an  irrigated 
country  is  not  without  is  perils  for  certain 
ground-nesting  birds.  Imagine  the  con- 
sternation and  bewilderment  of  a  pair  of 
birds  who  have  constructed  a  nest  in  a  dry, 
secluded  spot,  when  one  day  they  discover  that 
water  is  rising  higher  and  higher  about  the  home, 
till  the  mother-bird  on  her  nest  is  forced  to  flee 
for  her  life,  the  while  the  sun  above  shines 
brightly  and  the  air  remains  free  from  moisture! 

"What  will  the  birds  do?"  you  ask.  "Will 
they  go  through  the  season  without  a  family? 
Or  will  they  seek  some  other  field  and  there  set 
about  the  building  of  a  new  home  and  the  raising 
of  a  family?"  Your  heart  sinks  at  thought  of 
the  catastrophe  in  their  bird-world.  You  wonder 
how  they  can  have  the  courage  to  build  again. 

And  yet  they  will,  for  it  is  nature's  plan  that 
young  be  brought  forth  each  year,  and  to  assure 
this  end,  the  female  is  so  constructed  that,  even 
though  the  first  or  the  second  or  even  the  third 
setting  of  eggs  be  destroyed,  others  will  be 
developed  and  laid  to  replace  them. 

A  CASE  of  this  kind  was  noted  last  year. 
A  pair  of  meadowlarks  had  chosen  the  field 
adjoining  our  house  for  a  nesting  place.  With 
great  care  the  birds  had  constructed  the  grass- 
woven  hooded  nest,  close  to  the  ground.  Four 
small  spotted  eggs  were  laid,  and  while  the  male 
sang  from  the  topmost  branch  of  a  nearby  tree, 
the  female  hovered  the  eggs,  only  darting  off 
occasionally  to  drive  away  an  inquisitive  cowbird 
or  chase  furiously  after  a  pheasant  which  had 
wandered  too  near. 

For  days  the  lark  sat  brooding.  1  hen  one  day 
water  was  turned  into  the  field.  The  female 
called  to  her  mate.  He  left  the  tree-top  and 
flew  to  the  field,  on  to  the  water-soaked  grass. 
Startled,  he  [retreated  to  a  fence  post  and  gave 
vent  to  his  anxiety  in  excited  calls,  but  the  mother- 
bird  remained  on  the  nest  while  the  water  gurgled 
about  her  and  washed  higher  and  higher. 

Finally  it  covered  the  eggs  and  soaked  through 
her  breast  feathers.  1  hen,  and  not  until  then, 
did  she  leave  the  nest  and  fly  to  the  fence  along- 
side her  mate.  All  the  remainder  of  the  day  the 
two  meadowlarks  fluttered  over  the  deeply 
flooded  field,  flying  close  to  the  now  inundated 
nest  and  back  to  a  fence  post,  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinual excited  scolding  and  worrying. 

The  next  morning,  however,  all  was  silent; 
they  were  gone  from  the  vicinity  of  the  field. 
I  picked  my  way  over  the  muddy  ground  to  where 
the  nest  had  been.  The  water  had  left  unharmed 
the  firmly  woven  structure  the  birds  had  made, 
but  the  eggs  were  plastered  thick  with  mud. 

They  were,  of  course,  spoiled,  and  instinct  must 
have  told  the  birds  that  they  were,  for  the  mother- 
bird  never  returned  to  them.  Instead  they  had 
gone  to  another  field  and  there  built  a  second 
home.  Fortunately  irrigation  was  withheld  on 
that  field  till  the  young  had  broken  the  shell  and 
learned  to  care  for  themselves. 

'  I  'HE  same  fate  must  also  have  befallen  many 
other  birds  during  the  nesting  season,  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  eggs  or  young 
in  a  ground  nest  at  the  time  the  rancher  deemed 
it  necessary  to  turn  the  water  in.  The  excited 
cries  of  larks  and  killdeers  and  redwings  again 
and  again  told  me  that  a  nearby  field  or  pasture 
was  being  irrigated  and  that  death  and  destruc- 
tion were  being  visited  upon  certain  unfortunates. 

^  et  irrigation  did  not  always  mean  sorrow. 
To  the  blackbirds,  as  a  rule,  it  meant  feast-time. 
I  had  only  to  listen  to  the  blackbird  chorus  to 

(Continued  on  page  /50) 
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Fences 


Lawn  fences  will  confine  the  public 
to  the  public  paths  and  prevent  petty 
trespass.  Anchor  Post  Wire  Lawn 
Fences  combine  pleasing  design  with  ex- 
cellence in  quality  and  workmanship, 
thus  insuring  permanent  satisfaction. 

A  Chain  Link  unclimbable  fence  will 
prevent  all  trespass  without  hiding  the 
view. 

Anchor  Post  Electrically  Welded  iron  railings 
and  gates.  Ornamental  Iron  Fences — Tennis  Back 
Stops.  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Enclosures — all  are 
fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  literature  which 
we  will  send  you.  We  invite  your  correspondence 
regarding  any  type  of  iron  or 
wire  fence  for  any  purpose. 

Any  of  the  following  Catalogues  will  be 
mailed  promptly  upon  request:  Lawn 
and  Garden  Fences — Country  Estate 
and  Farm  Fences — Iron  Railings  and 
Gates — Tennis  Court  Fences. 
See  special  advertisement  in  Poul'ry 
and  Dog  Sections  of  this  Magazine. 

ANCHOR  POST 
IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston.  Mass.,  79  Milk  Street —Philadelphia, 
Pa..  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.  —  Hartford.  Ct..  902 
Main  Street    Cleveland,  0.,  Guardian  Bldg  — Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta  Trust  Co.  Bldg.— Chicago.  III.,  8  So.  Dearborn  St 


THIS  estate  of  Geo.  D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.,  where  a  warm  gray  Seam  Face  Gran- 
ite was  used  for  the  Ashlar  and  Flagging  as  well 
as  all  other  buildings  and  retaining  walls,  gives 
one  of  the  many  color  schemes  obtainable  with 
this  aristocrat  of  building  materials. 

Its  wonderful  natural  surface  and  its  other  wide 
variety  of  colors,  including  dusty  purples,  buffs, 
browns,  and  yellows,  make  it  the  ideal  stone  for 
country  estates. 

Plymouth   Quarries  Incorporated 

6  Beacon  Street  Poston,  Mass. 
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DISPLAY  FOUNTAINS  >-  LAWNS, 


PARKS,  GARDENS 

ENTRANCE  GATES,  LAMP 
POSTS,  SUN  DIALS,  BIRD 
FOUNTAINS 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Special 
Designs 


-"~\ 


ORNAMHNTAL  DEPT. 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  17TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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fjf  "Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse,"  Inclusive  Edition 
Til  1885-1918  (by  Rudyard  Kipling).  The  rousing  accept- 
ance on  several  continents  0}  Kipling's  THE  YEARS  BE- 
TWEEN demonstrates  again  the  tremendous  public,  "the 
greatest  living  poet"  has.  This  beautiful  edition  of  his  col- 
lected poems,  brought  up  to  date,  will  be  welcomed.  At  all 
booksellers'.     Cloth,  net,  $5.00.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Your  Country  Home 

Can  Have 

NATURAL  GAS 

Cook  and  Light  With 

FueutE 

A  non-poisonous,  odorless,  non-explosive 
liquid  natural  gas  in  steel  containers. 

The  ideal  fuel  and  light  for  domestic  use. 

Safe,  clean,  convenient,  economical. 

Easily  installed.    Simply  operated. 

For  full  details  and  demonstration  apply  to 

WHITFIELD  &  KENT 
254  West  54th  St.  New  York 


KATHLEEN 

*  by 

Christopher  Morley 

nnHIS  is  the  story  of  the  Great  Kath- 
leen  Quest,  and  any  reader  questing 
for  real  entertainment,  will  find  it  in  this 
latest  whimsey  of  the  irrepressible  Mr. 
Morley. 

Net,  $1.25.    At  all  booksellers'. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


MAPBLB 


Mantles 
Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 


(  MUtLE  EXCLUSIVELY 


SKLABEB&CO 


ESTABLISHED  1849 


(Alter  May  1st — 144  W.  S5th  St.,  N.  Y.) 


{Continued  from  page  146) 

tell  in  which  direction  irrigation  was  being  carried 
on.  From  field  to  field  they  went  in  flocks, 
mighty  congregations  of  redwings  uttering  their 
constant  "  kong-ker-eee!  kong-ker-eee!",  the 
more  quiet  walking  cowbirds,  and  most  brilliant, 
most  beautiful,  yet  harshest-voiced  of  all,  the 
yellow-headed  blackbirds. 

nPO  one  who  has  always  lived  in  the  Eastern 
States  this  latter  blackbird  is  a  revelation.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  bronze  and  purple 
shadings  of  the  grackles  and  to  the  brown- 
garbed  female  of  the  redwing  family,  and  we  are- 
familiar  with  the  brilliant  red  patch  on  the  red- 
wing's shoulders.  But  never  have  we  come 
across  a  blackbird  displaying  so  great  art  expanse 
of  other  color  as  does  this  yellow-headed  black- 
bird. Its  whole  head  and  breast  are  of  a  bril- 
liant, almost  dazzling,  yellow,  seemingly  the 
brighter  in  contrast  with  the  rich  blackness  of  the 
body.  The  bird  is  large,  a  full  inch  longer  than 
the  redwings.  It  flies  low  and  slowly  and  repeats 
many  times  in  its  flight  its  harsh  "chack!  chack!" 

1  he  redwings  we  had  with  us  all  summer  long 
in  the  pastures  near  at  hand,  while  the  cowbirds 
were  constantly  following  the  horses  and  cattle 
about.  Though  they  might  leave  certain  dry 
pastures  to  join  with  the  big  party  in  an  irri- 
gated field,  they  always  returned  to  their  home 
feeding  place  as  evening  approached. 

With  the  yellow-heads  it  was  different.  We 
never  were  able  to  discover  where  they  nested, 
what  field  they  called  home.  There  would  be 
weeks  while  the  ditches  were  closed  when  we 
would  neither  see  nor  hear  a  yellow-head.  Then 
a  ditch  would  be  opened,  water  would  flood  a 
certain  piece  of  land,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
rasping  notes  of  the  yellow-head  would  be  heard 
and  we  would  see  the  flock  assembling.  In 
numbers  they  were  few  compared  with  the  red- 
wings— but  in  voice  they  could  certainly  hold 
their  own!  In  all  birddom  I  think  there  is  no 
harsher,  more  disagreeable  note  than  that  uttered 
by  the  yellow-headed  blackbird.  Yet  he  is  a 
handsome  bird,  and  his  delight  to  the  eye  offsets 
his  offense  to  the  ear. 

A  NOTHER  bird  brought  to  our  otherwise 
dry  pastures  by  irrigation's  streams  was  the 
killdeer.  The  children  called  it  the  "dee-dee 
bird,"  for  day  in  and  day  out  we  would  see  it 
running  alongside  the  ditch  or  racing  out  across 
the  pasture,  crying  again  and  again  "Dee-dee! 
Dee-dee!  De-de-di-di-di-di-dee-dee!",  stopping 
every  few  seconds  to  crouch  in  some  little  hollow 
where  it  could  scarcely  be  detected  against  the 
the  background  of  the  close-cropped,  summer- 
browned  field,  starting  up  and  running  in  great 
haste  and  apparent  anxiety  to  a  slight  depression 
off  in  some  other  direction,  continually  uttering 
its  "dee-dee"  cry. 

"\  X7ITHOUT  man's  kindly  distribution  of  water 
'  '  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months,  the 
pasture  lands  about  us  would  be  strangely  silent. 
Surely  the  blackbirds — the  redwings  and  the  yel- 
lowheads — whose  habitat  is  marshy  places  would 
not  be  keeping  the  air  alive  with  their  voices. 
And  it  is  very  certain  that  the  plaintive  voice  of 
the  killdeer  would  not  reach  us  from  just  across 
the  road. 

True,  the  lark  might  build  her  nest  in  safety, 
with  no  danger  of  a  suddenly  rising  flood  wip- 
ing out  her  weeks'  efforts.  Yet  how  many 
seasons  would  the  lark  return,  were  the  fields 
dry  and  burned  and  parched?  The  inrush  of 
waters  beneath  a  smiling  sky  may  at  times  cause 
bird-life  to  suffer,  but  irrigation  not  only  brings  the 
barren  fields  into  bearing  but  extends  a  broad  in- 
vitation to  the  birds  to  settle  in  that  territory  and 
do  their  part  in  insect  and  weed-seed  destruction. 
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Since  when,  Betsy,  are  we  so  wealthy  as  to  buy  two  new  porch 
chairs?" 

Foolish  boy!  Tommy,  those  are  the  old  chairs  you  wanted  to 
sell.   I  refinished  them  with  Forest  Green  "61"  Floor  Varnish." 


'61"  COLORS 
Ueht  4  Dark  Oak 
Mahoganr 
Walnut,  Cherry 
few*  Grttn 

Natural 
Dull  finish 
Ground  Color 


If  you  can't  have  new  things  you  can  at  least 
make  the  most  of  the  old.  A  good  place  to  begin 
is  with  the  furniture.  Whether  it  be  a  piece 
you  are  using  or  an  old  chair  tucked  away  in  the 
garret,  it's  really  surprising  how  a  small  can  of 
'61"  Floor  Varnish  will  rejuvenate  it. 

Some  people  who  do  not  have  "61"  on  their 
floors,  learn  with  amazement  that  61"  presents 
a  perfect  surface  on  floors  for  two  years,  three 
years  and  even  longer,  under  normal  conditions, 
without  renewal  or  care  of  any  kind. 

Imagine  then  the  long-lasting  service  '61" 
Floor  Varnish  will  (*ive  on  furniture  and  wood- 
work of  all  kinds !  '61"  has  become  a  universal 
varnish  for  all  household  purposes  because  it  is 
so  durable.  It  is  marproof,  heelproof  and  water- 
proof. 

The  semi-transparent  wood-stain  colors  of 
"61"  produce  beautiful  natural  wood  effects, 
frequently  requiring  but  one  application,  as  they 
stain  and  varnish  in  one  operation.  They  are 
easy  to  use  and  flow  out  smoothly  without  showing 
laps,  streaks  or  brush  marks. 

"61"  natural  wood  colors  are  available  in 


Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut, 
Cherry,  Forest  Green ;  also  Natural  (clear  var- 
nish), Dull  Finish;  and  the  Ground  Color  for 
undercoats  where  necessary. 

"61' '  Dull  Finish  produces  that  beautiful  semi- 
gloss  surface  when  used  as  a  finishing  coat,  over 
the  Natural  or  the  colors.  It  possesses  the  same 
durability  as  the  Natural  and  the  colors. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  "61."    Try  the  hammer  test  on 
the  sample  panel.    You  may  dent  the  wood,  but 
the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a 
good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lambert  Var- 
nishes and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  5c  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and 
hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  EsP  Lambert  Var~ 
nis/i  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your 
money  back. 

Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.  HjTonawanda  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada  address ,  57  Court- 
wright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


VUralite 

y  lomT-life  ENAMEL 

Vitralite,  the  in- 
comparable Long- 
Life  Enamel  may 
now  be  had  in  a 
number  of  sight- 
satisfying  Tints.  No 
thick,  dauby  colors 
these!  Tints;  Ivory, 
Cream  and  Gray; 
Chinese  Blue  and 
Leaf  Green! 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  \ARNI 
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COME  two  thousand  years  ago  Cicero  said  that  books  should  be  companions.  In 
his  days  they  made  uncomfortable  companions  indeed.  To-day  the  innovation 
of  flexible  leather  for  binding  has  made  these  companions  companionable.  Hand- 
some in  appearance,  neat  and  compact,  comfortable  for  handling  whether  they  are 
in  your  library,  your  valise,  or  in  your  pocket,  they  are  always  good  company. 
The  limp  leather  editions  of  these  standard  authors  are  particularly  desirable. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

"The  Pocket  Kipling"  in  25  volumes,  bound  in 
red  limp  leather.    Net,  $62.50. 

O.  HENRY 

Complete  works  in  13  volumes,  red  leather,  in- 
cluding the  new  volume,  "Waifs  and  Strays." 
Net,  $32.50. 

SELMA  LAGERLOF 

"The  Northland  Edition."    Ten  volumes 
in  green  limp  leather.    Net,  $25.00. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 

For  the  first  time  the  complete  works  of  Conrad 
in  uniform  binding  is  available.  "The  Deep  Sea 
Edition"  in  blue  limp  leather.  23  volumes. 
Net,  $57.50. 


DAVID  GRAYSON 

"The  Library  of  the  Open  Road."  Green  lea- 
ther, five  volumes,  including  the  latest  Grayson 
book,  "Great  Possessions."    Net,  $12.50. 
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this  article  has  been  gotten  together  within  a 
period  of  about  fifteen  years.  It  began  rather  in- 
nocently along  with  catching  a  four-pound  trout 
in  Big  'Dobsis  Lake,  down  in  Maine.  The  guide 
said,  "You  ought  to  have  it  mounted,"  and  it  was 
so  ordered.  Another  caught  next  season  in  Pierce 
Pond  and  another  from  Belgrade  Lake  made  a 
group  for  a  panel.  The  panel  needed  another 
group  to  balance  it,  and  every  vacation  added  a 
little  bit  more.  This  would  have  been  slow  going 
but  for  a  big  piece  of  luck  in  the  way  of  a  break- 
down in  health  for  which  long  absences  in  the 
woods  were  ordered.  The  regions  visited  included 
northern  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
New  Brunswick,  the  Lake  St.  John  basin  and  ad- 
joining watersheds  beyond,  with  incursions  into  the 
northern  woods  from  many  points  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  several  trips  to  the  Nipigon  Lake  and 
River,  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  wild  country  north  of  that  lake  out  to  and 
including  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  There  have 
been  wanderings  also  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
regions  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho;  like- 
wise a  little  fishing  in  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, a  little  more  here  and  there  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  a  bit  in  British 
Columbia.  A  few  Southern  fish  have  been 
picked  up  in  Florida.  The  proceeds  of  these 
campaigns  have  been  about  150  specimens,  in- 
cluding some  40  distinct  species  and  many  local 
varieties. 


A  fire  screen  com]X)sed  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  trophies.  The  skins 
are  mounted  on  the  screen  and  a  background  painted  111 


AS  TO  size  of  specimens,  the  collection  comes 
nearest  to  the  record  in  case  of  speckled 
trout,  the  best  being  one  of  twelve  pounds  two 
ounces,  with  several  of  about  ten  pounds,  and  half 
a  dozen  above  seven  pounds.  The  largest  one 
came  from  northern  Quebec  and  was  caught  in 
a  mountain  region  far  enough  north  to  stage  a 
driving  snow  storm  on  the  last  day  of  August. 
Some  good  ones  are  from  the  Nipigon  region  and 
elsewhere  in  western  Ontario.  Up  in  those  waters 
the  trout  have  not  had  to  learn  the  game  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  their  own  favorite  flies  and 
the  favorite  flies  of  the  angler.  They  are  dis- 
posed to  eat  anything  that  doesn't  eat  them  first. 
The  twelve-pound  trout  is  in  the  class  of  the, best 
on  record  except  for  the  whale  of  fourteen  and  one 
half  pounds  taken  in  the  Nipigon  a  few  years  ago. 
Other  best  offerings  are,  in  round  numbers, 
muskallunge  of  thirty-six  pounds,  pike  of  thirty, 
lake  trout,  forty-three,  wall-eyed  pike,  eleven, 
rainbow  trout,  fourteen,  Dolly  Varden,  sixteen, 
steel-head,  nine,  land-locked  salmon,  eleven,  and 
Southern  black  bass  of  the  ample  mouth,  eleven 
pounds.  Perhaps  a  forty-four  pound  sturgeon 
speared  in  Lake  Nipigon  by  the  flaring  light  of  a 
birch  bark  torch  ought  to  get  into  the  picture. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  connect  with  Atlantic 
salmon  of  much  more  than  twenty  pounds'  weight, 
or  small-mouth  bass  above  five  pounds.  1  here 
is  no  secret  as  to  the  precise  time  for  getting  the 
best  ones.  It  is  when  them  other  fellers  was  here 
three  weeks  ago. 

A  collection  of  this  kind  may  be  gotten  together 
without  great  expense.  Any  one  whose  interest  is 
sufficient  to  lead  him  to  the  mill  pond  or  to  the 
end  of  the  pier  is  laying  himself  open  to  an  attack 
of  the  hobby.    Most  anglers  know  how  to  skin  a 
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The  Sun  room  and  every  other  room  of  the  Wiard 
residence  at  Syracuse  are  Kelsey  Health  Heated. 
No  radiators  setting  obtrusively  about. 

Furthermore,  It  Not  Only  Heats 
But  Ventilates  and  Humidifies 


The  Kelsey  Health  Heat  does  three 
distinct  things. 

Any  one  of  the  three  is  generally  done 
with  three  distinct  equipments,  at  three 
distinct  costs. 

The  Kelsey  combines  all  three,  at  but 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  one. 

First,  it  heats. 

Not  only  heats,  but  heats  any  room  in  any 
weather  with  the  wind  in  any  direction. 
We  guarantee  that. 

Second,  it  ventilates. 

It  completely  changes  the  air  in  every 

room  every  15  minutes. 

Supplants  the  poor  air  with  fresh  oxygen 

filled  air,  fresh  from  outside. 


Third,  it  humidifies. 

It  automatically  mixes  the  air  with 
just  the  right  healthful  amount  of 
moisture. 

Furniture  does  not  dry  out. 

Plants  thrive  luxuriantly.    The  air  has 

a  delightful  agreeableness. 

The  Kelsey  not  only  does  all  these  three 
things  at  once,  but  does  the  three,  on 
less  coal  than  any  other  heating  system, 
bar  none. 

Which  sweeping  statement  we  are  pre- 
pared to  prove. 
In  fact  we  invite  challenges. 
Send  for  Saving  Sense  Booklet. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
103-D  Park  Ave. 


r 


BOSTON-9  OFFICE 
40S-D  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


^TJ  "The  Great  Adventure  of  Panama — and  its 
\U  Relation  to  the  World  War"  (by  Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla) .  A  surprising,  new  revelation  of  the  Teutonic 
intrigue  for  world  power.    Net,  $1.75. 


JteROLU 


VENTILATING 

PORCH  SHADES 


Make  Porches  Pleasant 
All  Day  Long 

MADE  of  th;  n  linwood  splints  so  constructed 
as  to  exclude  the  heat  and  |;lare  of  the  sun, 
yet  admittinK  plenty  of  soft  diffused  light 
and  allowing  free  circulation  of  air  through  the 
entire  surface  of  the  shade. 

Aerolux  Porch  Shades  have  the  features,  durability, 
beauty  and  finish  that  make  them  a  superior  shading 
equipment  for  every  type  of  porch. 

How  to  Select  Porch  Shades 
Get  this  in'  .rmation  by  writing  for  free  literature, 
diagrams,  suggestions  on  shading,  color,  measure- 
ments, arrangement  and  simplicity  of  hanging,  also 
name  of  Aerolux  dealer. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 


233  Oakland  Ave. 


Waukesha,  Wis. 


"MoreHoTtie  to  the Rousev 


CHARLES  NEVILLE  BUCK'S 

THE  TEMPERING 

A    STIRRING  story  of  a  man,  whose 
onward  career  lost  him  love;  and  how 
in  the  tempering  of  misfortunes,  he  became 
fine  enough  to  receive  it  again. 

At  all  booksellers'  Net,  $1.75 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  8k  CO. 


ROWE'S  GLOUCESTER 
HAMMOCK 


ir  Mil  loft  In  you. 

.  prepaid  iu  lite  0*  8. 


Take  comfort  and  rent  In  (he  open  air 


THE  ORIGINAL**!!  GENUINE 


If  you  love  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  buy  B  real  genuine  Itnwe  Glowutef 
II  mini,, rk  illrerl  from  our  sail  loll  it  GlonaMter.  Jin*-.  You  will  get 
real  actual  Comfort  from  a  real  Gloucester  Hammock.  Oh!  so  comfonable 
to  stretch  out  in  on  hot  days  and  evenings.  They  do  not  fade.  Kain  or 
fog  does  not  soil  them.  Nothing  to  rust.  No  noise  or  clatter.  Made  of 
du.  k  to  use  and  stand  usage.  Not  one  returned  in  15  years  as  unsatisfac- 
tory.   Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc.,  Workert  in  Canvat 
130  Wharf  Street  Gloucester,  Mass. 


fish.  Cut  through  the  skin  along  the  middle  of 
one  side  from  gills  to  tail,  push  back  the  skin  till 
the  body  can  be  taken  out,  remove  gills  and 
eyes,  and  salt  the  skin  thoroughly.  When  the 
fish  is  caught  make  a  tracing  of  its  outlines,  with 
girth  measurements  at  four  or  five  points.  A 
photograph  sets  a  good  copy  for  the  taxidermist. 
It  is  also  helpful  to  indicate  the  varied  colora- 
tions on  the  sketch.  The  general  directions  for 
mounting  fish  may  be  found  in  any  taxidermist's 
manual.  The  simplest  methods  are  those  of 
stretching  the  skin  on  a  flat  surface.  Even  when 
flat  the  skin  of  a  fish  by  its  natural  arrangement 
of  lights  and  shades  suggests  contour.  The 
methods  of  restoring  contour  vary  from  drawing 
the  skin  over  a  slightly  rounded  form  up  to  the 
systems  which  reproduce  the  entire  body.  Many 
taxidermists  make  a  manikin  following  the 
general  lines  of  the  fish,  and  sometimes  surround- 
ing this  with  modeling  clay.  The  Maine  taxi- 
dermists use  a  carved  form  of  seasoned  wood,  over 
which  the  skin  is  closely  drawn.  Forms  of  hollow 
paper  taken  from  a  plaster  mold,  such  as  taxi- 
dermists now  use  in  mounting  the  heads  of 
animals,  adapt  themselves  to  this  purpose. 
Coloration  as  a  rule  must  be  artificially  restored, 
and  this  is  a  job  worthy  of  a  true  artist.  As  an 
outer  coating  various  forms  of  varnish,  shellac, 
and  lacquer  have  been  employed.  The  trans- 
parent celluloid  paint  perfected  during  the  war  is 
now  coming  into  use. 

'  I  K)  COVER  all  the  points  of  preserving, 
treating,  and  mounting  the  skins  would 
make  too  long  a  story.  Professor  Einstein  speaks 
of  the  limitation  of  space  as  if  it  were  something 
new.  Those  who  undertake  to  write  fish  stories 
for  publication  have  known  about  this  for  a 
number  of  years.  How  to  get  the  big  ones  and 
the  right  ones,  and  how  to  give  them  a  little  of  the 
immortality  that  the  Pharaohs  succeeded  in 
attaining,  is  for  you  to  find  out  in  case  you  be- 
come interested,  and  it  is  in  finding  out  that  you 
will  have  your  satisfaction. 


PROFITABLE  HENS 

TPH REE-hundred-egg  hens  are  still  sufficiently 
few  to  warrant  calling  attention  to  a  Wyan- 
dotte pullet  on  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm 
at  Ottawa,  Ont.,that  laid  her  three-hundredth  egg 
in  December  1919,  just  a  year  after  she  first  began 
laying  at  the  age  of  228  days.  She  is  an  un- 
named  heroine,  but  should  not  go  unsung,  for  not 
only  is  she  the  first  Canadian  experimental  bird 
to  reach  officially  that  mark,  but  also  she  is  a 
producer  of  the  really  profitable  type.  The  cost  of 
the  grain  and  mash  she  consumed  during  the 
test  year  was  #3.05,  but  her  product  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  75  cents  a  dozen,  bringing  a  profit 
more  than  feed  cost  of  #15.70. 

That  the  desire  for  better  hens  and  more 
profit  from  the  poultry  yard  is  widespread  and 
sincere  is  suggested  by  a  report  received  about 
the  same  time  as  the  above  note,  as  to  the  success 
of  the  First  Texas  National  Fgg-Laying  Contest 
held  at  College  Station  under  the  combined 
direction  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  State  College,  and  fos- 
tered by  the  Texas  Poultry  Raisers'  Association. 
Despite  war  conditions,  labor  shortage  and  other 
difficulties  during  its  early  months,  191  hens 
were  carried  through  the  year  with  significant 
and  instructive  results;  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
thousand  birds  have  already  been  entered  for  the 
second  contest  shows  that  the  idea  took  hold  and 
that  one  of  the  main  aims  of  the  first — namely,  to 
arouse  interest  and  ambition — was  definitely 
attained.  The  total  production  for  the  best  ten 
hens  was  1,909  eggs,  the  leading  contestants 
laying  207,  203,  201  and  200  respectively.  As  a 
matter  of  contrast,  to  suggest  the  improvement 
that  is  being  striven  for  in  Texas,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  poorest  ten  hens  laid  in  all  305  eggs  in 
the  year — an  average  of  30.5  apiece,  which  was 
pulled  down  considerably  by  one  miscreant  that 
in  the  whole  twelve  months  did  not  lay  a  single 
egg  to  bless  herself  with.  Incidentally  the  profit 
of  the  #780.37  worth  of  eggs  laid  during  the  con- 
test, over  the  cost  of  feeding  the  contestants,  was 


#378.64. 
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Jenkins  Valves 

For  Plumbing  Service 

/^OOD  plumbing  in  the  home  is  important  to 
health,  comfort  and  contentment,  but 
plumbing  is  not  good  and  cannot  continue  to 
function  properly  if  the  valves  in  the  system 
give  "trouble." 

Jenkins  Plumbing  Valves  are  not  ordinary 
valves.  They  are  heavier  in  construction  and 
are  made  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  plumbing 
service  by  a  wide  margin.  When  shut  they 
close  tightly,  and  do  not  permit  the  passage  of 
water,  air  or  steam;  when  opened  the  passage  is 
wide  and  unobstructed.  They  control  com- 
pletely whatever  passes  through  the  pipes  on 
which  they  are  installed.  Their  installation  is  a 
definite  assurance  of  satisfaction  and  freedom 
from  trouble. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  of  the  best  brass  and 
may  be  furnished  in  plain  finish,  polished  brass 
or  nickle  plated  as  the  service  of  each  valve 
may  dictate. 

If  you  would  have  the  plumbing  in  your  home 
equipped  with  performance  proven  valves  of  known 
worth,  insist  upon  Jenkins,  backed  by  over  55  years' 
practical  manufacturing  experience.  Your  architect 
will  gladly  specify  Jenkins  "Diamond  Marked" 
Valves. 

Home  owners  and  prospective  home  owners  are  invited  to  write  for  m- 
formative  booklets  on  Jenkins  Valves  for  Plumbing  Service.  Architects, 
Engineers,  Heating  and  Plumbing  Contractors  and  Building  Owners  wilt 
be  supplied  with  information  on  Jenkins  Valves  for  the  service  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 
Boston 
St.  Louis 


Washington 
San  Francisco 
Montreal 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

London 

203  8- J 


H.  F.  Huber  &  Co.,  decorators 

Entirely  in  keeping  with  the  brick  fireplace  and  the  room  and  its  furnishings,  this  marble  mantel  has  on  its  shelf  an  old-time  clock  and  fine  old  pewter  for  decoration 


The   FI^EPLACe  in  the  COUNTT^Y  H0US8 


THE  country  house  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  national  home  of  America, 
just  as  the  English  great  house  with  its 
clustering  village  near  by  is  the  expression 
of  English  home  life.  In  the  same  way  that 
the  house  has  risen  to  take  prominent  place  in 


By  SYDNEY  T)E  "BRIE 

the  home  life  of  the  country,  the  fireplace  has 
been  reinstated  in  its  pristine  place  of  import- 
ance. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  interest  any 
one  in  the  least  to  know  whether  the  fireplace 
"worked,"  or  not.    This  was  in  the  early  days 


of  the  furnace,  and  such  things  as  fireplaces  were 
out-of-date.  Of  course  they  were  kept  in  the 
house,  because  they  had  always  been  considered 
attractive,  but  in  all  probability  a  potted  plant 
was  put  in  the  place  sacred  to  burning  logs!_ 
In  the  renascence  of  the  fireplace  we  use  potted 


Miss  Swift,  deeoratt 

Ivy  banked  in  the  centre  of  a  mantel  so  that  it  grows  out  to  either  side  and  falls  in 
front  is  a  new  and  extremely  pleasing  departure  from  the  usual  mantel  decoration 


H.  F.  Huber  &  Co.,  decorators 
Simplicity  in  its  highest  form  is  exemplified  in  this  mantel  which  is  in  a  bedroom  that 
throughout  combines  the  luxury  and  simplicity  suggested  in  this  glimpse  of  the  room 
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Urchiteetural  Influence 
in  Furniture 


De  /uxe  pn'n/s  0/  attractive  interiors,  simple  or 
elaborate  as  desired,  gratis  upon  request. 


^^AKING  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Tudor  England,  the 
CO  clever  architect  of  today  endows  his  country  house  with 
eventhe  atmosphere  bestowed  by  age  upon  its  prototype, 
fll  With  like  fidelity  to  the  best  traditions  of  their  art,  the 
™  skilled  cabinetmakers  of  this  establishment  infuse  their 
reproductions  of  historic  Furniture  with  the  very  spirit  of 
olden  times.  Thus,  in  each  piece  all  the  charm  of  the 
original  is  preserved  in  a  manner  admirably  befitting  the 
architectural  background  of  which  it  is  destined  to  become 
a  part. 

fTf  The  gathering  together  of  such  Furniture  is  in  itself  a 
™  pleasure -heightened,  at  these  Galleries,  by  the  fact 
that  its  possession  may  be  realized  at  no  prohibitive  cost. 

EARLY  ENGLISH.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATIVE  OBJECTS,  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
HANDWRODGhT  FACSIMILES  OF  RARE  OLD  EXAMPLES. 
RETAILED  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  THESE  GALLERIES 

©rand  Gapid?  furniture  (Lompans 

INCORPORATED 

41T-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

48  tt.  49  ~"  Streets    -   ~  New  York  City 
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DREICER  &C° 


^PearL 


earis 

and 


Precious  <Stone& 

of&lraordinarySMerih 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
"NEW  YORK. 


Hampton  Shopp,  decorators 
The  mantel  is  often  considered  the  keynote  in  the  decoration  of  a  room,  and  as  such 
may  he  allowed  some  such  particularly  delightful  adornment  as  the  cabinet  over 
this  mantel  of  a  room  of  Chinese  influence,  instead  of  the  usual  picture  or  mirror 

plants  and  cut  flowers,  but  not  there!  It  is  the  mantel  shelf  which  harbors 
them  now  and  there  we  find  every  sort  of  flower  and  leaf  that  can  be 
used  effectively  in  interior  decoration.  Growing  plants  come  in  for  their 
full  share  of  use,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  is  that  illustrated, 
showing  ivy  banked  in  the  centre,  spreading  across  the  mantel  and  falling  in 
the  centre  front.  This  treatment  gives  suggestions  for  many  another  mantel 
that  could  be  made  cool  and  inviting. 

Another  idea  of  unusual  interest  comes  from  the  home  of  a  photographer 
whose  artistry  is  well  known.  Eight  little  Chinese  figures  are  the  mantel's 
sole  adornment;  there  is  no  over-mantel  to  form  a  background  and  the  wall 
is  a  plain  neutral  color.  An  old  print  at  one  side  and  a  mirror  at  the  other 
side  serve  to  keep  these  little  fellows  in  touch  with  the  world. 


C.  Victor  Twiss,  decorator 
The  library  of  the  country  house  is  the  only  room  whose  fireplace  need  not  conform  to  the  sum- 
mery atmosphere  generally  required  of  that  element  of  a  room  in  the  home  in  the  country 
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CIMPLICITY  is  of 
^  course  the  keynote 
of  the  decoration  of 
mantels.  That  may 
mean  such  a  treatment 
as  shown  in  the  bed- 
room on  page  158,  with 
its  French  print  serving 
as  an  overmantel  pic- 
ture, and  below  it  the 
cloisonne  vase  with  its 
exquisite,  though  un- 
real, bouquet,  and  on 
either  side  a  tiny  white 
jade  figure,  each  on  a 
stand  which  acajntu- 
ates  its  delicate  beauty. 
This  is  the  acme  of 
simplicity. 

Another  form  of  this 
simplicity  which  is  not 
that  of  but  few  pieces 
placed  on  a  mantel,  is 
the  dining  room  pic- 
tured on  the  same  page. 
There  an  old-time  clock 
is  flanked  with  old  pew- 
ter. While  there  are  a 
number  of  pieces  here, 
the  mantel  is  a  broad 
one  and  requires  some- 
what heavier  treatment 
than  most  of  those 
with  which  we  have  to 
deal  to-day. 


Duncan  Fraser,  decorator 
Here  a  number  of  articles  are  so  arranged  with  a  proper 
regard  to  balance  that  a  pleasing  scheme  is  evolved  with 
no  loss  of  the  restfulness  usually  attributable  to  simplicity 


'I'll  K  decorations  of 

the  fireplaces  throughout  the  country  house  should  have  an  element  of 
summeriness  in  their  make-up,  except  in  the  library.  This  is  the  only  rule 
that  is  in  abeyance  here,  however,  for  the  general  demand  for  simplicity 
and  balance  still  hold  good. 

The  mantel  shown  in  the  library  on  page  160  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this.  Its  dark  paneling  lighted  only  by  the  white  marble  fireplace  itself, 
and  the  tiny  figure  on  the  shelf,  it  is  nevertheless  a  pleasant  mantel  even 
for  a  country  home.  It  is  far  from  being  gloomy  with  those  plaques  of 
dancing  figures  at  either  side  of  the  central  figure,  and  the  sufficient  lights 
at  either  side  of  them. 

The  porch  must  have  a  fireplace,  too,  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  on  days 
other  than  the  warmest  ones  of  summer.  And  there  is  so  much  pleasure 
to  be  had  in  toasting  apples  over  an  open  fire  with  the  moon  shining  down 
on  you,  which  can  be  done  on  the  enclosed  porch  if  there  be  a  fireplace, 
without  any  of  the  discomforts  such  as  chilly  ground  and  heavy  coats  and 
gloves  that  discommode  one  for  the  business  in  hand. 


Frank  Eato 

The  living  porch  of  the  country  home  is  no  longer  without  its  fireplace,  and  this  simple  one  of  red 
brick,  with  its  hand-hewn  oaken  mantel  shelf,  accords  well  with  the  rough  plaster  walls  and  tiled  floor 
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:v(  MAV  (  ii"P 

11  EAST  33TR  STREET 


Interior 
]i'r:rj>::iTr:i;i::,  :n.\:^<n:[:Y(U^9 

MATERIALS9  WAIL.IL.  AX» 
FLOOR  <DOVERIBT<US 

MANTEL  ORNAItfEISTS 
SIPECIAILTIIES  IX  BOUIDOIK 


HE" 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

Interesting  interiors  can  nev"er  be  obtained  with  cheap 
furniture.  The  influence  of  an  exquisite  design  is  more 
permanent  than  mere  material  existence.  Witness  the 
delightful  color  harmonies  in  this  Painted  Sheraton  Din- 
ing Room  Set.  Self  tones  of  antique  green  and  gold 
with  medallions  of  parchment! 

Let  us  help  y"ou  plan  j)our  rooms  so  that  they  will  show 
real  imagination.    Why*  do  the  dull  conventional  thing 
when  you  can  express  your  own  individual  desires  at  no 
greater  cost?    Our  catalogue  number  of  "The  Danersk 
will  tell  you  how.    Send  for  it,  "D-5. 

Buy"  through  your  decorator,  dealer  or  direct. 

Charming  sets  on  exhibition  at 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  NevJ  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  floor 
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This  Sloane  Improved  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Was  Locked  Up  in  a  Cupboard  for  6  Hours  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

THE  motor  was  started.  The  cupboard  was  locked.  Then  the  Sloane  representative 
was  told  to  return  in  six  hours,  when  the  motor  would  be  examined  to  see  if  it 
conformed  to  Government  requirements,  which  were  that  the  temperature  of  the  motor 
should  not  be  more  than  60  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Six  hours  later,  the  motor  was  still  running  true  to  form,  and  only  20  degrees  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  room.    40  degrees  to  spare! 

And  it  met  all  the  other  Government  tests  in  the  same  way. 

Larger  models  for  every  purpose.    Stationary  Plants  installed. 

PORTABLE  HOUSE  MODEL  $48  WITH  EXTRA  ATTACHMENTS  $59 

Descriptive  leaflets  on  request 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Fifth  Avenue  and  47th  Street  New  York 


Wherever  the  Desire  Exists 

for  the  creation  of  that  aspect  of  charm  and  dignity  about  the 
home  grounds  or  garden,  which  your  mind  may  picture. 

NORRISTONE  Garden  Accessories 

are  the  answer  and  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Stone  garden  decorations  of  every  description 

Interior  mantels 

We  are  pleased  to  place  our  service  at  your  disposal.  Write  us  for  any 
information  you  may  desire. 

Our  illustrated  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Sixty  Cents. 

We  particularly  solicit  work  on  special  designs  from  the  plans 
of  Architects. 

THE  NORRISTONE  STUDIO 

107  Norris  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEEKEEPING 
SIMPLIFIED 


By  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 


IT  BEING  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one 
some  good,  the  beekeepers  of  the  country 
have  had  reason  to  look  upon  the  sugar 
shortage  with  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
placency. The  lack  of  sugar  has  stimulated  such 
a  demand  for  honey  that  prices  have  gone  sky- 
ward and  beekeepers  have  received  as  much 
money  in  one  season  as  they  formerly  did  in  two. 
Of  course  profits  have  not  increased  proportion- 
ately, for  the  cost  of  production  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increased  returns;  but  as  it  is, 
commercial  beekeepers  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  conditions,  and  the  consumption  of  honey 
has  been  increased  to  a  remarkable  extent,  despite 
the  high  prices.  At  the  same  time  beekeeping 
has  been  greatly  extended  among  amateurs  the 
country  over.  Hundreds  of  people  have  found 
that  they  can  raise  their  own  sweets  at  very  low 
cost,  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.  The  economic 
aspect  has  been  a  factor  in  the  development  of  bee- 
keeping among  amateurs,  but  the  fascination  of 
the  work  and  the  fact  that  it  provides  an 
excellent  pastime  and  means  of  recreation  has 
entered  into  the  matter.  Truth  to  tell,  beekeep- 
ing makes  a  delightful  hobby.  Moreover,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  hobbies  which  pays  its  way. 


Looking  for  the  queen  on  a  brood  frame.  She 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  worker  bees 


Beekeeping,  however,  is  not  as  simple  a  matter 
as  many  people  suppose  it  to  be,  at  least  if  it  is 
carried  on  with  any  degree  of  intelligence  and  suc- 
cess. No  beekeeper  has  plain  sailing,  and  this 
spring  nearly  all  of  them,  in  the  Northern  States 
at  least,  have  had  to  feed  their  bees  to  carry  them 
along  until  fruit  blossom  time.  In  many  sections 
the  past  winter  has  brought  about  an  enormous 
loss.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  extremely 
cold  weather,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that 
the  bees  were  not  able  to  take  a  cleansing  flight 
during  February.  Hundreds  of  amateurs,  too, 
were  unable  to  provide  their  bees  with  sufficient 
food  owing  to  the  sugar  shortage  last  fall,  so  that 
innumerable  colonies  have  been  lost  from  star- 
vation. 

All  this  means  that  the  bees  now  have  a  higher 
monetary  value  than  before.  For  that  reason 
they  are  being  given  extraordinary  care  and  at- 
tention. It  is  in  the  spring  that  dwindling  goes  on 
most  rapidly,  and  the  beekeeper  who  has  good 
strong  colonies  when  the  flowers  begin  to  bloom 
is  to  be  congratulated. 

If  more  bees  are  wanted  and  cannot  be  pur- 
chased in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  feasible  to  buy 
them  in  the  South,  and  any  bee  supply  house  can 
furnish  the  names  of  Southern  shippers.  Under 
a  ruling  made  in  wartime,  bees  can  now  be  sent 
through  the  post  office  if  properly  caged,  and 
parcel  post  delivery  of  bees  is  usually  prompter 
than  that  of  express  companies.  The  bees  are 
sold  by  the  pound  and  sent  in  packages  without 
combs,  being  run  into  hives  filled  with  combs 
when  they  are  received. 
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ELSIE  COBB  WILSON 

Announces     her     removal  to 


33  East  57tK  Street 

NEW    YORK  CITY 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES 


Washington,  D.  C.  —  808   17th  Street,  N.  W. 


The  Herter J^goms,  Inc. 


841   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


D 


estgners 


a  n 


Contractors 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

SPECIAL 
FURNITURE 

DECORATIVE 
PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 
RUGS 

LAMPS  AND 
SHADES 


j4\so  251  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Louise  McCarthy 

Interior  ^Decorator 
16  EAST  48th,  STREET 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS.  Fine 
antique  English  and  French  Furniture 
and  old  Brocades.  Great  care  and 
study  are  given  to  every  detail  of  decor- 
ating and  furnishing  entrusted  to  me. 


Fine  old  Needlework  Sofa 
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cJfie'  most  valuable  piano  in  the  urorlj 

'pHOSE  hushed  moments  of 

delight  when  we  sit  in  the  shad- 
owy twilight  of  a  drawing 'room, 
held  prisoner  by  the  charm  of  the 
beautiful,  singing  tone  of  a  Steger 
Piano,  are  pri~ed  incidents  in  the 
grey  stretch  of  life's  passing. 

Write  for  the  Steger  Piano  and  Player 
Piano  Style  Brochure  and  convenient 
terms.    Steger  dealers  everywhere. 

STEGER   6?  SONS 

Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

Founded  by  John  V.  SUger,  1S79 


STEGER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


nan  mmmnmek 


Cfje  louts  xib  Antique  Co. 

interior  Decorations 
(Chinese  Orumgs  ana 
(fmbrotuencs 

Obicts  b'3rt,  01b  flflinfaturetf,  Tlntes. 
paintings,  porcelains.  Draperies,  Cljoicc 
antique  I'etocls. 


Pljonc 
•Conn. 


€.  Y\  fillet 

9  (fast  55lb  Street 
Jleuj  ©orb  Cup 


Qenuine 

Designed  Exclusively  for  Homes  of 
Refinement,  Clubs,  and  Yachts 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes.  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 

TfTG  REErJSHOP Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVFNUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggeitioni  in  Reed  Fun  iturc"  forwarded,  25c  Poitage. 


THE  honey  yield  can  be  increased  by  supply- 
ing bees  with  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
Every  modern  hive  is  fitted  with  movable  frames 
in  which  the  comb  is  contained.  Now  the  combs 
are  made  of  wax,  of  course,  and  about  ten  pounds 
of  honey  are  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  this 
wax.  It  would  be  interesting  to  tell  about  the 
way  in  which  the  bees  suspend  themselves  from 
the  top  of  the  hive  after  filling  themselves  with 
honey,  in  order  that  the  wax  may  form  on  their 
abdomens  and  be  removed  by  other  bees,  but 
that  is  too  long  a  story.  The  point  is  that  while 
the  bees  are  making  wax  and  building  combs  they 
are  not  storing  honey.  All  dealers  in  bee  supplies 
sell  thin  wax  sheets  and  when  these  are  furnished 
the  bees,  much  trouble  and  labor  is  saved,  for  it 
is  only  necessary  for  the  busy  little  insects  to 
draw  out  the  wax  into  cells. 

Sometimes  only  starters,  which  means  short 
sections  of  foundation,  are  provided.  This 
effects  a  small  economy,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  beekeeper, 
because  when  the  bees  construct  their  own  combs 
they  almost  invariably  build  a  large  number  of 
drone  cells.  Sometimes  more  than  half  the  frame 
will  be  filled  with  drone  comb,  but  when  full 
sheets  of  foundation  are  used,  the  combs  which 
result  are  nearly  all  worker  combs. 

Now  the  drones  or  male  bees  are  just  what  their 
name  implies.    They  are  not  producers,  but  live 


When  you  are  working  with  a  hive  and  the  honey  is 
exposed,  the  use  of  a  portable  tent  will  prevent  robbing 

on  the  fruits  of  the  worker  bees'  labors.  The 
honey  consumed  by  them  is  lost  and  the  fewer 
drones  there  are  in  a  hive  the  larger  will  be  the 
yield.  For  that  reason  alone  full  sheets  of 
foundations  are  to  be  recommended  whenever  a 
new  hive  is  being  equipped  or  when  frames  are 
being  purchased  to  use  in  old  hives  or  in  supers. 
When  the  comb  has  been  drawn  out,  the  frames 
become  a  real  investment,  for  they  can  be  used 
over  again  year  after  year,  and  the  labor  of  comb 
making  is  minimized.  They  really  grow  stronger 
each  season,  for  they  are  constantly  being  rein- 
forced by  the  bees. 

When  the  beekeeper  is  running  his  bees  for 
extracted  honey  he  naturally  uses  the  same 
frames  season  after  season,  for  there  is  no  loss 
of  wax,  provided  an  extractor  is  used  to  remove 
the  honey.  Sometimes  the  same  frame  can  be 
filled  with  honey  two  or  three  times  in  a  summer. 
It  has  now  become  a  common  custom  to  use  full 
size  hives  as  supers,  because  the  bees  will  work  in 
the  large  frames  just  as  readily  as  in  smaller  ones. 
1  his  is  another  way  of  saving  labor. 

'npllE  average  beginner  expects  at  first  to  pro- 
*■  duce  comb  honey,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
is  true  that  a  comb  of  nice  white  honey  filled  to 
the  wood  on  all  sides  is  most  attractive  to  the  eye, 
but  when  the  novice  realizes  that  he  can  get 
several  times  as  much  honey  if  he  extracts  it 
instead  of  forcing  the  bees  to  work  in  section 
boxes,  he  is  likely  to  write  for  prices  on  extracting 
machines  right  away.  The  bees  work  much  more 
readily  in  the  large  combs  which  are  used  for 
extracting  than  in  the  little  section  boxes,  and  of 
course  if  the  beekeeper  is  lucky  enough  to  be 
supplied  with  drawn  combs  the  bees  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  work  in  the  fields.  It  takes  a 
skilled  beekeeper  to  get  his  bees  into  a  super 
filled  with  comb  honey  sections  in  a  poor  season. 
Sometimes  it  helps  to  have  an  extracting  frame 
on  each  side  of  the  super,  but  in  any  event  the 
beekeeper  can  be  sure  of  a  largely  increased  yield 
if  he  uses  only  extracting  frames. 


Katharine  Brown- 
Katharine  Hartshorne 


r  M  ill  IS  delightful  18th  century  French  interior  has 
M  green  panelled  trails  with  cream  moulds,  doors  and 
mirrors  surmounted  by  (infailles;  niches  for  ala- 
baster statuettes;  mahogany  table;  cream  painted  chairs, 
with  old  needlepoint  seats  in  gay  colors,  all  perfectly  adapted 
lo  modern  needs. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 


829  Park  Avenue 


New  York 


1      Corner  76th  Street  Telephone  Rhinelander  4170 
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The  Erkins  Studios 

extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
you  to  visit  their  new  home 
at  the  corner  of  Thirty-eighth 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue. 
The  collection  of  Pompeian  Stone 
Garden  Furniture  now  on  display 
offers  many  happy  suggestions 
that  you  can  use  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage to  give  charm  and  distinc- 
tion to  your  garden  and  grounds. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

240  Lexington  Ave.  at  34th  St. 
New  York 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIH  MAJESTIES 
IHl  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMlTHSandSILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
in  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Flatters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.     Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


The  MACBETH  GALLERY 


Boy  with  Orangt,  by  Louis  Belts 

PAINTINGS  by 

American  Artists 

An  Notes  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Incorporated 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  ai  4oth  Sl  MEW  YORK  CITY 
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SETH  THOMAS 


E  are  careful  tkat  the 
name  SETH  THOMAS 
is  placed  only  on  clocks 
possessing  flawless  mechan- 
ism, accurate  adjustment  and 
precision  of  balance.  os£) 
Clocks  of  less  perfection  <-^o 
would  not  be  worthy  of  such 
a  time  "honored  name. 


on 


□ 


'i':!1::.  r:  x;:;k  :<» 

□1 


TKe  *W  Irving  Force,  Ii\C. 

Nos.  326  ai\d  328  E©  38-  SlO 

New  York.  City 


H 

'JVo.  1 1 97 
Height,  four  and  one 
half  incites 
Price  S7.50 


W.  Irving  Door 
Knockers 


No.  480 
Height,  six 

inches 
Price,  $10.00 


ColoivioJ 
Hardware 

Ivoovd  wrought 


Phoive.  Murray  Hill.  8536 


□ 


□ 


Olde  jStone^field  JRpofe 


Their  Fitting  Fitness 

Imagine  i(  you  will,  this  residence  of  English  architecture,  had 
it  been  roofed  with  shingles. 

Or  with  the  usual  thin  slate  in  its  monotonous  exactness  of 
shape  and  thickness. 

Even  as  the  charming  cottages  of  rural  England  demand 
thatched  roofs  of  straw,  so  do  certain  types  of  architecture 
require  the  stone  thatch  treatment  made  possible  with  Olde 
Stonesfield  Roofs. 

In  both  treatment  and  material  employed,  such  roofs  are 
delightfully  r«  miniscent  of  England's  ancient  Cotswold  houses. 
We  would  be  glad  to  give  you  full  particulars. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


Home  Office 
110  South  16th  St., 
Philadelphia 


New  York 
Office 
17  East  49th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


^HOCOLAfU 
ONFECTIONS 


S  One  Good  Bite 
jlr  Begets  Another 


EAGLE  CHOCOLATE 

FOR    EATING  AND  DRINKING 


i6S 
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New  and  Important  Century  Books 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTHWEST 

By  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON 

Author  of  "George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Work,"  etc. 

'  I  'HIS  is  a  dramatic  and  absorbing  account  of  America's  early  struggle  to  subdue  the 
•*■  wilderness.  It  is  an  inspiring  tale  of  Daniel  Boone  and  the  other  daring  men  and 
high-hearted -women  who,  between  1740  and  1790,  forced  their  way  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  over  the  mountain  barrier  into  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky.  This  is  a  notable,  authoritative  history  of  the  pioneer  days  written  in 
a  lively,  vivid  style  with  a  wealth  of  romantic  incident. 

16  full-page  illustrations  and  maps.    Price  $3.00. 


Absorbing  Novels 


LUCA  SARTO 

By  CHARLES  S.  BROOKS 

Author  of  "Chimney-Pot  Papers,"  etc. 

A  SWINGING,  dashing,  Dumas-like  story 
of  love,  adventure,  and  intrigue  set  in 
the  Paris  of  Villon  and  Louis  XI.    It  is 
beautifully  done.  Price  $1 .75 

THE  OTHER  WOMAN 

By  NORAH  DAVIS 

Author  of  "The  Northerner,'*  etc. 

^A^  POWERFUL  story  of  love  and  mystery 
involving  a  dual  personality,    by  an 
author  who  really  understands  her  psychic 
material.  Price  $1 .75 

THE  MATRIX 

By  MARIA  THOMPSON  DAVIESS 

Author  of  "Blue  Grass  and  Broadway/'  etc. 

HE  remarkable   story  of  that  almost 


coi 


abulous  character,  Nancy  Hanks,  and  the 
courtship  of  Lincoln's  father.       Price  $1 .75 

 ^/ 


THE  ART 
OF  FIGHTING 

By  Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.S.N. 

AB  RILL  I  ANT,  authoritative  ac- 
count, as  easy  to  read  as  a  good 
novel  or  history,  of  the  evolution  of 
strategy  from  Rameses  to  Foch,  with 
illustrations  from  campaigns  of  great 
commanders.  It  is,  briefly,  the  story 
of  the  use  of  brains  in  fighting.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $3.00. 

A  FRENCHWOMAN'S 
IMPRESSIONS  OF 
AMERICA 

By  Comtesse  Madeleine  de  Bryas 
and  Mile.  Jacqueline  de  Bryas 

I  'HE    piquant  observations  of  two 
*    keen,  sophisticated  Frenchwomen 
who  spent  a  number  of  months  travel- 
ing to  all  parts  of  our  country. 

Price  $1.75. 


Published  by  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York  City 


I 


WESIOBMWuf 


N  THE  old  Klondike  gold  rush 
days.  Jack,  a  full  blooded  Aire- 
dale Terrier,  followed  his  master 
up  from  The  States,  to  Dyca  and 
Skagway,  to  Dawson  —  and  to 
Nome.  Up  back  of  Nome  he  died — to  save  the  life 
of  the  master  he  loved. 

This  great  story  is  the  talk  of  the  day  and  is  one 
of  the  most  truly  realistic  animal  stories  ever  writ- 
ten. It  will  bring  tears  to  the  eyes — yet  gladness 
to  the  heart;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  pick 
up  the  book  without  reading  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

THE  STORY  OF  JACK 

By  J.  Horace  Lytle 

Here's  a  real  tip— gel  this  book..  If  you  love  dogs 
— don't  miss  it.  The  same  is  almost  equally  true  if 
your  chief  interest  is  purely  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  good  story.  THE  STORY  OF  JACK  is  hand- 
somely bound  and  extensively  illustrated.  Ask  your 
Book   Dealer  first— but  if  he  can't  supply  you 

PI°»m^ny'  add  l0c  fcr  Pcsta§e  t0  the  regular  price 
of  $1.50  and  order  direct  from  us. 

The  Pettibone-McLean  Co.,  Publishers 
Dayton,  Ohio 


THE  TRIUMPH 
OF  THE  NCS 

by  Commanders 

G.  C.  WESTERVELT 
ALBERT    C.  READ 

H.  C.  RICHARDSON 

^JpHE  full  story  of  the  planning, 
preparation,  and  final  glorious 
achievement  of  the  first  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  by  the  NC's.  Told 
by  the  man  who  built  them  and 
the  men  who  flew  them,  the  story 
has  an  intriguing  human  interest. 


At  all 
booksellers' 


Net  $3.00 
Published  by 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


There  is  another  point  not  to  be  overlooked, 
too.  Swarming  is  much  less  common  when  the 
bees  are  being  run  for  extracted  honey  than  when 
they  are  working  in  sections.  Several  supers  can 
be  put  on  at  a  time  if  desired,  and  this  is  a  good 
practice  when  shallow  supers  are  used.  With  so 
much  room  at  hand  the  swarming  tendency  often 
does  not  manifest  itself,  for  swarming  seems  to 
result  largely  from  overcrowded  quarters.  When 
comb  honey  is  the  beekeeper's  object  he  must  be 
cautious  about  putting  on  extra  supers,  for  other- 
wise the  bees  will  begin  to  work  in  the  new  boxes 
without  finishing  out  the  combs  in  the  boxes 
below.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  beekeeper  is  a 
little  tardy  in  giving  additional  room,  the  bees 
will  swarm. 

In  many  instances  people  have  begun  keeping 
bees  in  a  small  way  and  have  become  discouraged 
because  of  the  poor  results.  It  usually  develops 
that  these  people  have  been  trying  only  for  comb 
honey  and  that  if  they  had  been  using  extracting 
frames  on  the  hives  they  probably  would  have  had 
much  greater  success.  In  the  past,  commercial 
beekeepers  who  were  skilful  enough  to  get  large 
crops  of  comb  honey  occupied  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, for  such  honey  sold  at  a  much  higher  price 
than  extracted  or  hquid  honey.  Now  with  the 
increased  demand  for  honey  of  all  sorts,  and  with 


The  bee  escape  has  robbed  of  its  terrors 
the  job  of  taking  honey  from  the  hives 


the  general  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  extracted 
honey  is  seldom  adulterated  at  present,  the 
difference  in  price  is  much  less. 

Hp  HE  extracting  of  honey  is  not  a  difficult 
operation,  and  extractors  for  home  use  cost 
only  about  #24.  They  can  be  set  up  in  the 
kitchen  if  a  honey  house  is  not  available,  and  no 
great  effort  is  needed  to  run  them.  The  extract- 
ing is  done  by  centrifugal  force,  the  honey  being 
thrown  from  the  combs  when  the  latter  are 
whirled  with  great  rapidity  in  a  revolving  frame. 
The  honey  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  extracting 
machine  and  is  drawn  out  through  a  spigot. 
The  one  thing  needful  is  to  have  a  warm  place 
in  which  to  do  the  work,  for  honey  does  not  flow 
freely  except  at  a  rather  high  temperature. 

Before  the  honey  can  be  extracted  the  wax 
covering  must  be  shaved  from  the  combs.  There 
are  special  knives  for  doing  this,  but  an  ordinary 
bread  knife  is  satisfactory.  It  must,  however, 
be  kept  warm  by  dipping  it  repeatedly  into  a  pan 
of  hot  water.  In  fact,  it  is  valuable  to  have  two 
knives  to  save  time.  In  large  establishments 
steam  heated  knives  are  used  so  that  there  is  no 
delay  and  the  extracting  machines  are  run  by 
electricity. 

In  a  season  when  the  honey  flow  is  unusually 
good  it  may  be  necessary  to  extract  two  or  three 
times  in  order  to  have  enough  combs  to  keep 
the  bees  supplied.  After  the  last  extracting  the 
combs  may  be  placed  in  supers  and  the  latter 
piled  one  above  the  other  near  the  apiary,  with 
an  opening  only  at  the  bottom.  Then  the  bees 
will  clean  out  all  of  the  honey  which  remains 
adhering  to  the  combs  and  leave  them  in  perfect 
shape  to  store  for  winter.  During  the  winter  the 
combs  are  best  kept  in  an  unheated  room,  for  then 
they  will  suffer  no  damage  from  the  honey  moth, 
which  is  rendered  dormant  if  not  killed  by  low 
temperature.  1  hese  moths  ruin  unused  combs 
and  will  work  on  the  combs  in  very  weak  hives, 
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Rain  When  You  Want  It 
for  Lawn  or  Garden. 

THE  weather  prophets  predict  a  dry,  scorching 
summer.  Unless  your  lawns  and  gardens  are 
properly  protected  by  Cornell  Systems  of  Irrigation, 
the  summer  beauty  of  your  home  will  be  marred  by 
burnt  and  yellow  grass,  and  your  usually  productive 
garden  will  shrink  and  die. 


The  only  safe  insurance  is 
the  Cornell  System  of  "Rain, 
when  you  want  it."  With  the 
underground  lawn  sprays  — 


of  Irrigation 


set  into  the  ground,  out  of  the 
way  of  lawn  mowers  and  out 
of  sight — the  beauty  of  your 
lawn  will  be  assured. 


With  the  Overhead  System  for  your  garden,  your  vegetables 
and  flowers  will  get  exactly  the  proper  amount  of  moisture 
for  best  cultural  results.  For  with  the  adjustable  feature  of 
the  Cornell  Sprinkler  you  can  get  any  degree  of  moisture  from 
a  fine  mist  to  an  April  shower. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars 

W.  G.  CORNELL  COMPANY 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Lighting,  Automatic  Sprinklers,  Water  Supply  Systems 

Everett  Bldg.  New  York  City 


Chicago,  111.,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass.,  334  Shawmut  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  404  Gumbel  Bldg. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Munsey  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oliver  Bldg. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Leader-News  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C,  923 — 1 2th  St.,  N.W. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
Newark,  N.  J.,  86  Park  Place 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Colonial  Trust  Bldg. 


A  Suggestion 

DON'T  let  your  solicitude  for  the  planting  of  your  lawn 
stop  with  a  foundation  planting  and  a  few  shrubs  here 
and  there.  One  thing  more,  at  least,  is  needed:  a  group 
of  evergreens  in  just  the  right  spot  away  from  the  house — 
to  greet  you  with  its  cheerful  greenery  as  you  come  up  the 
walk — to  give  you  a  sense  of  seclusion  and  a  pleasant  out- 
look as  you  sit  at  your  window — to  give  a  touch  of  refine- 
ment to  your  home  grounds  to  the  passerby. 

A  cluster  of  evergreens  is  in  better  taste  and  richer-looking 
than  several  scattered  specimens.  And  they  will  serve  as  a 
windbreak  and  add  cheer  and  warmth  in  Winter,  when  every- 
thing else  is  bare.  The  cost  is  surprisingly  low;  for  $25,  let 
us  say,  we  can  supply  a  varied  group  of  five  evergreens — 
chosen  from  the  White  Pines,  Junipers,  Cedars,  Spruces, 
Arborvitae — that  you  will  soon  point  to  with  considerable 
pride.    Write  us  to-day  for  further  suggestions. 

Moons '  Nurseries 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 

which  is  I  mile  from  Trenton,  N.J. 


TheBlueBook 
of  Bulbs 


A  vast  store  of  information  to  those  who 
appreciate  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi  and 
Crocuses.  Practically  all  varieties  of  any 
worth  are  in  bloom  at  Mayfair  and  full  infor- 
mation concerning  their  color,  shape  and  time 
of  bloom  is  furnished  in  The  Blue  Book  of  Bulbs. 

In  addition,  many  lists  for  pleasing  combinations  are 
furnished;  cultural  directions  are  given  far  more  space  than 
they  occupy  in  any  other  catalogue.  The  careful,  detailed 
descriptions  are  extremely  accurate. 

If  you  have,  or  ever  intend  to  have  "Dutch  Bulbs"  in 
your  garden,  you  should  not  be  without  this  book.  From 
it  you  may  leain  much,  no  matter  how  extensive  your 
present  knowledge  may  be.  Copies  are  sent  free  upon 
request  to  Department  D. 


Chester  JayHuntjnc. 

Little  Falls,  Now  Jersey 
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"The  Inside  Story  of  Austro -German  In- 
trigue" (by  Joseph  Goricar  and  Lyman  Bcechcr  Stowc). 
K  ill  rank  <£'tl>  the  Lichnowsky  Memoirs,  as  a  revelation  of 
Teutonic  conspiracy.    Net,  $3.00. 


For  Sale 

A  fine  old 
Sheraton  Side 
Board.  Mahog- 
any inlaid  with 
Satinwood. 
Seven  feet 
ong.  Period  of 
1780-170/O. 
Address 

C.  M.  FERRIS 
Newton,  Mass. 


Horsford's 

Cold 
Weather 
Plants 


F.  H. 


are  safe.  Many  plants 
hardy  as  far  North  as 
Philadelphia  will  not  stand  the  winters 
of  Northern  New  England.  Our  tested 
list  offers  the  hest  hardy  sorts — wild 
flowers,  hardy  ferns,  new  and  rare 
lilies,  hardy  orchids,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines.  Send  for  our  new  Annual  be- 
fore placing  your  order. 

HORSFORD,  CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


Beautify  Your  Grounds 


pl.ANT  ornamental  water  plants,  wild  (lowers  and  ferns. 
*  Attract  fish  and  wild  ^anic  to  your  waters.    Increase  the 
pleasure  you  take  in  your  property  and  also 
value.    Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Room  L-116         Oshkosh,  Wis. 


WON  FRIENDS 
WITH  A  RUSH! 


At  the  recent  International  Flower  Show  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  the  "Moto-Mower"  attracted  the  most  favorable  attention  of  thousands. 
Every  one  was  impressed  with  its  compact  handiness,  ease  of  operation  and 
simplicity  of  construction. 

Moto-Mower  Advantages  Win 
Every  Time 

All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  machine  that  is  destined  to 
rank  among  the  greatest  boons  to  better 
lawns.  Please  send  for  descriptive  circular 
and  learn  how  simple,  yet  thorough,  effective 
and  economical  under  all  conditions  the  Moto- 
Mower  will  do  efficient  work  for  you. 

PONTIAC  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Garfield  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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although  they  are  unable  to  establish  themselves 
in  hives  occupied  by  strong  colonies  of  bees. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  bees  are  Italians, 
which  have  a  much  better  reputation  for  keeping 
their  quarters  clean  than  have  the  black  or  Ger- 
man bees. 

'"PHE  fact  was  mentioned  that  bees  should  be 
admitted  to  a  stack  of  hives  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  up  old  combs  only  through  an  opening 
at  the  bottom.  If  they  had  free  access  to  the 
honey,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  become 
demoralized  and  that  robbing  would  set  in. 
This  is  something  which  every  beekeeper  dreads, 
even  those  of  long  experience.  As  long  as  bees 
are  working  busily  in  the  fields  they  seldom 
develop  predatory  habits,  but  when  no  honey  is 
coming  in  and  the  insects  are  loafing  idly  around 
the  apiary,  they  will  seize  any  opportunity  to 
commit  a  theft  that  will  bring  in  stores.  No  wise 
beekeeper  will  expose  them  to  temptation  by 
scattering  pieces  of  comb  around  the  yard  or  by 
leaving  a  hive  uncovered  for  even  a  brief  time. 

The  writer  remembers  one  occasion  last  sum- 
mer when  a  telephone  call  summoned  him  to  the 
house.  In  his  haste  he  left  the  cover  partly  re- 
moved from  the  hive  in  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing. Although  he  returned  very  quickly  he  found 
the  whole  bee  yard  in  an  uproar  and  robbing  going 
on  at  a  tremendous  rate.  As  soon  as  the  partic- 
ular hive  which  was  being  preyed  upon  was  given 
protection  by  covering  the  top  and  stuffing  grass 
into  the  entrance  the  bees  made  a  furious  raid  on 
another  colony  which  was  weak,  driving  the 
guards  from  the  entrance  and  starting  to  carry  off 
the  honey  which  had  been  stored  in  the  combs. 
Soon  every  colony  in  the  yard  was  either  robbing 
or  being  robbed,  apparently,  and  order  was  re- 
stored only  when  desperate  means  were  resorted 
to,  grass  being  piled  on  each  alighting  board  and 
kept  wet  down  with  a  spray  pump.  Bees  do  not 
like  water  and  take  to  cover  even  when  a  fine  mist 
is  falling. 

Many  are  the  methods  which  beekeepers  have 
devised  to  prevent  robbing  or  to  stop  it  once  it 
has  begun,  but  the  most  unique  and  the  simplest 
practice  is  one  which  has  been  learned  from  a 
prominent  Canadian  beekeeper.  Suppose  I  let 
this  man  tell  his  experience  in  his  own  words: 

"One  day  I  discovered  that  robbing  was  going 
on  in  my  bee  yard,  and  I  tried  every  plan  I  knew 
of  or  had  read  about  to  stop  it,  but  could  not. 
I  walked  away  from  a  hive  that  w  as  being  robbed, 
admitting  to  myself  that  I  was  defeated,  when  I 
noticed  a  few  wads  of  horse  mane  trimming  lying 
on  the  ground.  In  desperation  I  grabbed  up  one 
of  these  and  ran  back  to  the  hive,  brushed  away 
the  grass  and  hay  which  I  had  piled  at  the  en- 
trance, and  threw  down  the  wad  of  horse  hair  in 
their  place.  Presto,  the  deed  was  done!  The 
robbing  note  died  away  and  the  robbers  sailed 
back  to  their  own  hives.  Afterward  I  found 
that  the  horse  hairs  did  not  need  to  be  stuffed 
into  the  entrance  but  merely  laid  up  loosely 
against  it.  Since  adopting  this  plan  I  have 
been  able  to  stop  every  case  of  robbing  which  has 
started  in  my  apiary." 

Probably  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  the  reason 
why  the  method  given  above  is  so  successful,  and 
yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  bees  have  a  de- 
cided objection  to  the  odor  of  horses.  No 
experienced  beekeeper  will  go  directly  from  the 
stable  to  the  bee  yard  unless  willing  to  take  a 
chance  of  being  stung. 

/"\K  COURSE  every  commercial  beekeeper 
accepts  occasional  stings  as  a  part  of  his 
trade,  but  he  does  not  welcome  them  any  more 
than  does  the  amateur.  The  beginner,  however, 
naturally  has  a  greater  fear  of  being  pricked  by 
the  bee  barbs  than  does  an  old  hand  at  the  game. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  reason  for  being 
stung  at  all,  for  a  veil,  gloves,  and  a  smoker  will 
give  full  protection,  although  it  may  be  wise,  in 
addition,  for  men  to  adjust  rubber  bands  around 
the  bottoms  of  their  trousers,  as  bees  which  fall 
into  the  grass  have  a  way  of  climbing  up  what- 
ever object  is  at  hand.  Sometimes  the  writer  has 
been  galvanized  by  an  unexpected  sting  in  some 
hidden  quarter  long  after  he  has  left  the  apiary. 
Women  beekeepers,  and  there  are  many  of  them, 
find  it  wise  to  wear  overalls,  and  now  that 
farmerettes  have  become  common,  little  comment 
is  occasioned  when  they  appear  in  these  bifur- 
cated garments. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  bees  play 
favorites  and  will  not  sting  their  owners,  although 
making  a  spiteful  onslaught  when  visitors  appear. 
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Dreer's  Roses  for 
the  Garden 

The  bulk  of  our  Roses  were  field  grown  in  1010,  then  carefully 
dug,  planted  in  pots  and  stored  in  cold  frames.  By  this  plan  the 
stock  is  strong  and  ready  to  start  blooming  as  soon  as  planted 
and  much  superior  to  plants  forced  by  high  temperature. 

The  Dreer  Dozen  Hardy  Everblooming  Hybrid-Tea  Roses 

is  revised  each  year  to  include  the  best  for  garden  culture.  This  collection  will  furnish  a 
constant  supply  of  blooms  throughout  the  Summer  and  Autumn — the  best  of  every  color 


Radiance — Brilliant  carmine-pink,  with  salmon-pink 
and  yellow  shadings  at  the  base  of  the  petals;  truly 
a  Rose  for  every  garden. 

Red  Radiance — A  counterpart  of  Radiance  except  in 
color  which  is  a  clear  cerise-red. 

Caroline  Testout— One  of  the  most  popular  bedders. 
Bright,  satiny-rose,  very  free  and  fragrant. 


General  MacArthur—  Flowers  of  good 
form,  of  a  warm,  rich  crimson-scarlet, 
and  delightfully  scented. 

Duchess  of  Wellington— Intense  Saf- 
fron-yellow stained  with  deep  crimson, 
changing  to  a  deep  coppery-saffron 
yellow. 

Ophelia— Delicate  tint  of  salmon-flesh, 
1  shaded  with  rose,  very  floriferous.  Long, 
stiff  stems. 

Mme.  Edouard  Herriot — Coral  red, 
shaded  with  yellow  at  the  base,  the 
open  flowers  of  medium  size,  semi- 
double,  are  a  superb  coral-red,  shaded 
with  yellow  and  bright  rosy-scarlet 
passing  to  shrimp-red. 


Lady  Ursula — A  delightful  tone  of  flesh- 
pink,  delicately  tea-scented. 

Lady  Alice  Stanley — A  beautiful  shade 
of  coral-rose,  inside  of  petals  shading 
to  flesh-pink. 

Killarney  Queen — Decided  improve- 
ment on  the  popular  Killarney.  Spark- 
ling cerise-pink  color,  shading  lighter 
at  the  base  of  the  petals. 


Jonkheer  J. 

pink  with 
rose-white. 


L.  Mock— Deep  imperial 
outside  of  petals  silvery 


Mme.  Jules  Bouche — White,  at  times 
.  slightly  tinted  with  blush  on  the  reverse- 
side  of  petals.    Long,  stiff  stems. 


Strong  two  year  old  plants  for  immediate  results.  $1.00  each.  $10.00  per  Dozen.  $75.00  per  100 


DREER'S  1920 
GARDEN  BOOK 


Besides  illustrating  Roses  for  every  purpose,  it  is  the  best  guide  for  your  Garden.  Its  articles  for  both  planting  and 
caring  for  Flowers  and  Vegetables  were  written  by  experts.  The  varieties  listed  are  dependable  in  quality  and  germination. 
It  is  quite  as  much  a  Garden  Book  as  a  catalogue.    Free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


Henry  A.  Dreer 


714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Discriminating  owners  of  distinctive  gar- 
dens know  the  enhanced  joy  of  lawn,  shrub- 
bery and  old-fashioned  borders  when  they 
are  irrigated  by 


From  one  placement,  WATERFAN  will  wet  either 
side  of  a  path  and  NOT  the  other— or  both  sides  if 
desired.  It  is  so  designed  that  its  streams  can  be 
made  to  arch  over  a  front-row  planting  into  the  bed 
behind.  When  set  across  a  narrow  path  between 
parallel  borders,  WATERFAN  from  one  place- 
ment will  thoroughly  wet  both  borders  for  a  dis- 
tance up  to  60  feet  long. 

By  this  sensational  machine,  fine  streams  are 
thrown  out  in  a  jan-shaped  plane  that  sways  to- 
and-fro  with  each  automatic  oscillation  of  the 
21-inch  brass  distributing  pipe.  It  waters  a  rec- 
tangular area  12  feet  wide  and  up  to  60  feet  long. 
Instantly  adjustable  without  tools.  You  simply 
connect  the  hose,  place  the  machine  to  suit,  and 
turn  on  rhe  water.    Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Weight,  5  pounds.    Price,  $15.00  f.  o.  b.  Factory. 

THE  CAMPBELL  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 
600  Curtis  Avenue         Woodbury,  New  Jersey 
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Fair's  Hardy 

Plant  Specialties 

In  my  comprehensive  collection  at  Wyomissing  may  be 
found  plants  suitable  for  every  phase  of  gardening.  A 
few  are  here  noted — to  list  them  all  would  be  impossible. 

Irises.  An  unusual  and  distinctive  collection,  including 
many  novelties  of  my  own  raising  (awarded  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Gold  Medal). 

Peonies.  The  most  complete  collection  of  Herbaceous 
and  tree  Peonies  in  the  world. 

Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  Trollius, 
Long-Spurred  Aquilegia,  Hardy  Asters,  New  Astilbe. 

New  Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrubs — Cotoneasters, 
Enkianthus,  Berberies,  flowering  Cherries,  Corylopsis,  etc. 

Lilacs,  Philadelphus  and  Deutzias.  A  complete 
collection  of  Lemoine's  new  creation. 

Dwarf  Evergreens.  Rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens, 
lawn  groups  and  rock  garden  plantings. 

An  Emergency  Edition  of  Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties  (issued 
because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  Sixth  Edition;  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  request  a  copy. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

103  Garfield  Avenue 
Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania 
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A  Bigger  Yield  From 
Your  Truck  Garden 

Soil  strengthened  and  built  up 
with  the  marvelous  natural  silt 
and  leaf  loam  fertilizer 


HSODUSQ 
UMUO 

"The  Essence  of  Fertility" 

yields  with  a  bountifulness  that  will  please  and  startle 
you.    Absolutely  odorless. 

Sodus  Humus  gives  prolific  growth  and  productive- 
ness to  all  plants. 

1-peck  package  for  Home  Use.  2-bushel  size  for 
Garden  Use. 

Carload  lots  for  large  users  like  Farms,  Green- 
houses, Nurseries  and  Golf  Links.  Prices  on 
request. 

Send  for  an  interesting  folder. 
SODUS  HUMUS  COMPANY 

189  MAIN  STREET  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


Make  Yours 
The  Earliest  Garden 

You  will  never  be  disappointed  with 

rvum,  r-^,  .y0ur  garden  when  using  SUNLIGHT 
DOUBLE-GLASS  SASH.  They  insure  earliest  and  hardiest 
plants,  because  there  is  no  loss  of  light  or  warmth. 

The  Working  Principle  of  Sunlight 
Double-Glass  Sash— 

U^J^'wk'il'r'  <n<l°»nS  »"  **  space,  form  a  transparent 
„t  ;  rt  K5  r\"  a"  the '""'"ine  and  retains  all  the  warmth 
therefore  cut  the  cost  of  gardening  in  half. 

SUNLIGHT  GREENHOUSES 

Cn &S  °'CVr,rTl  3?d  glass-  M^  <"  «cti„n,-ea,y  to 
erect  Sash  removable  for  use  on  hot-beds.  Inexpensive, 
practical,  cost  very  little  to  operate.  »ucf«h~»b, 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 
SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS 
SASH  COMPANY 
Ditiiion  of 
ALFRED  STRUCK  CO.,  Inc. 

950  E  Broadway  X^Wvv^S^TS  Hot  beds 

fEit.l8t.Ch        Louisville,  Ky.  —         aixl  Cold  francs 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Originators  and  Introducers: 
The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont  Nurseries 
Box  192     New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bond  for  Box-Barberry  Folder  and  General 
Nursery  Catalogue 


EXPERIENCED 

GARDENERS 

We  keep  a  list  of  Gardeners  whose  character 
and  ability  have  been  thoroughly  investigated 
and  who  are  competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  Country  Estate.  Please  give  full  partic- 
ulars of  place  and  state  if  married  or  single 
man  is  wanted.   No  fee. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  8c  CO.  Inc. 

166  West  23rd  St.  New  York 

Phone  Chelsea  3288 


The  truth  is  that  they  are  governed  largely  by 
the  actions  of  those  in  ~  their  neighborhood. 
Any  one  who  makes  quick,  jerky  movements  is 
pretty  likely  to  be  stung  if  the  bees  can  find  an 
unprotected  spot.  1  he  slow-moving  man  or 
woman  is  much  safer.  It  is  a  question  whether 
bees,  owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  their 
eyes,  can  detect  slow  movements  at  all,  even 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  pulling  apart 
of  their  homes.  They  have  a  dislike  for  dark 
clothes,  for  woolly  material,  for  furs,  and  for  the 
odor  of  perspiration.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  are  no  fat  men  in  the  ranks  of  beekeepers, 
but  the  slim  members  of  the  fraternity  have 
fewer  stings  to  suffer  from. 

After  all,  though,  the  fear  of  stings  is  not  one 
which  should  deter  anybodv  from  taking  up  the 
keeping  of  bees.  This  might  not  be  true  if  only 
black  bees  or  hybrids  could  be  obtained,  for  they 
sometimes  develop  a  degree  of  ugliness  to  dis- 
concert even  the  most  hardened.  Italian  bees 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  much  gentler.  They 
have  many  other  good  qualities,  too,  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  black  bees,  so  that  they  constitute 
the  only  occupants  of  hives  in  most  up-to-date 
bee  yards.  Certainly  no  beginner  should  think 
of  starting  with  any  other  kind.  Even  among  the 
Italian  bees  there  are  some  sinners  in  the  matter 
of  ferocity  and  vindictiveness,  but  a  good  bee- 
keeper will  not  tolerate  a  colony  of  cross  bees  for 


A  well-Stocked  apiary  is  a  most  desirable  adjunct  to  (he  coun- 
try home,  and  one  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  everybody 


long.  He  knows  that  the  entire  character  of  the 
colony  can  be  altered  in  a  few  months  by  chang- 
ing the  queen.  Accordingly  he  gets  a  new  queen 
from  a  strain  of  bees  known  to  be  gentle.  But 
with  any  bees  the  state  of  the  weather  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  very  strange 
to  find  them  surly  and  ill  tempered  on  a  dull, 
stormy  day  when  they  are  obliged  to  stay  under 
cover,  and  it  is  never  wise  to  work  with  them 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening  if  any 
other  time  is  possible.  The  best  time  of  all  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  bright,  warm  day  when  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bees  are  in  the  fields. 

Even  the  most  expert  beekeeper  keeps  a 
smoker  as  his  constant  companion.  I  his  little 
instrument,  filled  with  punky  wood,  waste,  6r 
some  other  material  which  makes  a  heavy  smoke, 
can  be  kept  burning  for  hours  by  an  occasional 
gentle  pressure  on  the  bellows  and  is  ready  for 
meeting  any  emergency.  Whenever  a  hive  is  to  be 
opened  the  cover  should  first  be  lifted  slightly  and 
a  few  puffs  of  smoke  driven  underneath.  A  few 
more  puffs  at  the  entrance  will  cause  the  bees 
hastily  to  start  gorging  themselves  with  honey 
and  put  them  in  a  docile  frame  of  mind.  Only 
enough  smoke  to  pacify  them  should  be  used, 
for  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  giving  them 
too  much. 

AS  HIVES  are  constructed  to-day,  they  can  be 
manipulated  with  the  greatest  ease,  so  that 
much  less  disturbing  of  the  bees  is  required  than 
in  olden  times.  Even  the  removal  of  the  honey, 
winch  formerly  was  an  occasion  for  slaughter 
and  uproar,  is  now  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  honey  board,  which 
is  simply  a  thin  sheet  of  wood  with  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  top  of  the  hive,  but  with  a  small 
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Mountaineering  With  A  Greenhouse 
At  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island 


Admittedly,  there  are  no  moun- 
tains at  Oyster  Bay ;  but  the  way 
we  tucked  this  greenhouse  of  Mr. 
B.  T.  Work's  against  the  hillside; 
you  must  admit  does  suggest  a 
mountain  setting. 

In  that  very  suggestion,  lies  our 
own,  which  has  mainly  to  do  with 
having  a  greenhouse,  when  you 
think  you  haven't  any  place  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Work  thought  this,  but  we 
found  a  happy  solution. 

In  fact,  the  seeming  handicap 
was  turned  into  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage, giving  him  a  splendid 
storage  place  for  bay  trees,  semi- 
hardy  palms,  and  the  like. 


We  linked  the  entire  hundred  or 
more  feet  of  glass  garden,  right  to 
his  garage  and  gardener's  cottage, 
making  a  most  compact  satisfac- 
tory arrangement.  One  as  thor- 
oughly practical  as  it  is  economi- 
cal in  operation. 

Furthermore,  we  work  all  these 
things  out  for  you  and  then  con- 
duct the  entire  contract  for  you. 
It  relieves  you  entirely  of  the 
usual  building  botherments. 

All  materials  are  shipped,  cut, 
and  fitted,  and  even  given  two 
coats  of  paint.  Erecting,  is  a 
matter  of  assembling. 

At  your  suggestion,  we  will  gladly 
make  an  appointment.  To  our 
Catalogue,  you  are  most  welcome. 


[ord>  Rurnham(o. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


IRV1NGTON 
New  York 

BOSTON  II 
Little  BIdg. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  BIdg. 

CLEVELAND 
2063  E.  4th  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  BIdg. 

TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  BIdg. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  BIdg. 

MONTREAL 
Transportation  BIdg. 


Eastern  Factory 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Western  Factory 
Des  Plaines.  III. 


Canadian  Factory 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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The  Portable  Automatic — turns  itself,  can  be  moved  anywhere 

Insure  the  Glory  of  May 
Through  the  Drouths  of  July 


How  often  have  you  gloried  in  the 
beauty  of  your  garden  through 
spring  and  early  summer,  only  to  see 
it  flag  and  fail,  and  turn  to  flowerless 
plants  and  dust  laden  foliage  when 
the  drouths  of  mid-summer  came? 

There's  no  need  of  letting  your  garden 
go  that  way.  this  year. 
Skinner  Irrigation  will  provide  rain 
for  every  part  of  your  place — flower 


borders,  lawns,  vegetable  garden. 
It's  automatic  in  operation — under 
complete  control — applies  water  in  a 
fine,  misty,  rain. 
Costs  little. 


Our  new  book 
Home  Grounds, 
able,  elevated, 
systems. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 


Irrigation  for  the 
describes  our  port- 
and    out-of -sight 


The  Sk  inner  Irrigation  Co. 

Troy,  Ohio 

mmm 


I 

m 

Trial  Box 
(same  size 
us  shown) 

4c 


After  Gardening — 

Clean,  White  Hands 

T?VF.N  the  grimy  black  line  under  the 
nails  magically  disappears  if  you  clean 
the  hands  with  Mechanics'  Soap  Paste 
(Colgate's).  If  you  love  to  "fuss  around" 
your  own  garden,  you  can  still  keep  the 
hands  nice — for  this  paste  cleans  quickly, 
thoroughly  and  "kindly." 

Send  4c  for  a  trial  box — or  you  can  buy 
large  generous  cans  at  your  dealer's 
'or  15c. 

SEND  THE  COUPON 


Colgate  &  Co.,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  C.  L. 

Pastfto!05"1  find  4C  '"'  Which  Send  trial  box  of  ""hanks'  Soap 

Name    

Address  ,  

City  

State  


^TT  "Americanism  Versus  Bolshevism"  (by  Ok 

TJJ  Hanson).  A  minting  oj  what  Ok  Hanson  stands  for  in 
pregnant  and  powerful  words.    Net,  $1.75. 


HIKE 
HOOK 
FOR  THE 


Less  Work  With  The 

LIBERTY  CULTIVATOR 


The  perfect  tool  for  all-around  garden 
cultivation.    No  downward  pressure 
required.    The  Liberty  Hand  Cul- 
tivator is  equipped  with  a 
special  sickle  design  of 
cutting   teeth  which 
make  quick  and  thorough 
work  of  destroying 
weeds.    The  teeth  are 
of  unbreakable  malleable  iron,  with 
sharpened  V-shaped  cutting  edges. 
Pulverizes  top  soil  into  perfect  mulch 
which  stimulates  plant  growth. 

GILSON  GARDEN  TOOLS 

(Hand  or  Wheel  Outfits) 

A  complete  variety  for  intimate  garden  cul- 
tivation. Send  $1.55  for  7 
tooth-  Liberty  cultivator 
(under  money  back  guar- 
antee), or  have  your  dealer 
order  for  you. 

J.  E.  GILSON  CO. 

Makers  of  Garden  Tools 

105  Western  Ave. 
iPort  Washington.  Wis. 


FOUR  HEIGHT 
ADJUSTMENTS 


hole  in  the  centre  into  which  a  bee  escape  has 
been  fitted.  This  little  instrument  allows  the 
bees  to  go  down  but  prevents  their  return. 
When  a  super  has  been  filled  with  honey  the  board 
is  slipped  beneath  it  and  over  the  hive  body.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  all  the  bees  in  the  super 
will  have  descended  to  the  regions  below  and  the 
super  itself,  with  its  load  of  honey,  may  be  re- 
moved without  the  knowledge,  of  the  insects. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  little  inventions  in  the 
history  of  beekeeping. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  start  with  bees  than 
in  the  spring,  preferably  when  the  fruit  trees  are  ■ 
in  bloom.  The  colonies  should  be  given  a  loca- 
tion where  they  will  be  protected  from  strong 
winds  and  so  placed  that  the  entrances  will  face 
the  south  or  southeast,  in  order  that  the  sun  may 
warm  up  the  floor  board  at  the  earliest  moment 
in  the  morning.  The  position  of  the  hive  may 
mean  the  difference  of  an  hour  or  two  in  the  work- 
ing day  of  the  bees. 

In  many  localities  there  are  certain  plants 
which  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  honey  crop.  In 
one  place  it  may  be  sumachs,  in  another  clover, 
and  in  a  third  clethra  or  possibly  goldenrod. 
Now  if  it  is  possible  to  place  the  hives  so  that  the 
prevailing  winds  will  blow  toward  them  from  any 
group  of  honey  plants  like  this,  it  will  prove  a 
great  advantage.  Apparently  bees  can  detect 
the  odor  of  honey-producing  flowers  for  a  long 
distance  when  it  comes  on  the  wind.  In  a  poor 
situation  where  they  have  to  search  for  the 
flowers  the  yield  will  be  less. 

Perhaps  the  colonies  are  to  be  located  in  a 
suburban  yard.  In  that  event  there  is  some  dan- 
ger that  passersby  will  be  stung  if  the  hives 
are  close  to  the  street,  unless  there  happens  to  be 
a  fence  high  enough  so  that  their  flight  will  carry 
them  above  pedestrian's  heads.  It  is  the  usual 
practice  to  set  the  hives  close  together  in  rows, 
and  of  course  this  is  necessary  when  many  colonies 
are  kept,  but  with  only  a  few  hives  it  may  be  just 
as  well  to  scatter  them  among  the  shrubs  or  trees, 
for  when  this  plan  is  followed  there  seems  to  be 
less  robbing  and  less  trouble  from  unlooked-for 
stings. 

While  in  many  instances  the  only  thought  in 
keeping  bees  is  to  provide  an  abundance  of  honey 
for  home  use,  or  to  furnish  a  pleasant  pastime, 
the  value  of  the  insects  in  increasing  the  fruit 
yield  should  not  be  overlooked.  Commercial 
fruit  growers  frequently  supply  their  orchards 
with  colonies  of  bees  simply  for  fertilizing  the 
blossoms,  without  much  regard  for  the  honey 
yield.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  even 
in  the  home  garden  a  colony  or  two  of  bees  will 
prove  of  real  service  in  this  way. 

/^\NE  matter  which  ought  not  to  need  dis- 
cussion,  but  which  unfortunately  must  be 
brought  up  periodically  because  of  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  of  some  fruit  growers,  is  the 
spraying  of  the  trees  when  they  are  in  bloom. 
All  too  often  a  poison  spray  is  used  and  myriads 
of  bees  are  destroyed.  Even  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  fruit  grower  the  best  time  to  use  a  spray  is 
when  the  petals  are  falling,  and  to  spray  when  the 
flowers  are  just  opening  ought  to  be  made  a 
criminal  offense.  Of  late  years  considerable  loss 
has  been  reported  as  a  result  of  spraying  poison 
on  to  the  foliage  of  street  trees  to  kill  various 
insect  pests.  It  is  believed  that  the  bees  go  on  to 
the  trees  early  in  the  morning  for  the  dew  which 
is  found  there,  for  in  localities  where  plenty  of 
water  is  available  little  trouble  of  this  sort  settms 
to  prevail.  Now  the  practice  has  been  adopted 
to  some  extent  of  using  a  repellent  material  of 
some  sort  in  the  spray.  Some  of  the  common 
solutions  used  for  disinfecting  purposes  in  house- 
holds have  been  found  to  fill  the  bill.  A  pound 
to  a  hundred  gallons  of  spray  solution  seems  to  be 
enough,  and  the  bees  keep  away  from  the  trees 
which  have  been  treated  with  a  repellent-con- 
taining poison. 

Although  many  commercial  beekeepers  winter 
their  bees  in  specially  constructed  cellars,  the 
average  small  beekeeper  allows  his  hives  to 
remain  out  of  doors  all  winter,  carefully  insulat- 
ing them  against  the  cold  when  fall  comes.  Out- 
door wintering  is  made  safer  by  using  ten-frame 
hive's  rather  than  the  smaller  eight-frame  ones, 
for  then  a  dummy  or  chaff  frame  can  be  sub- 
stituted at  each  side  of  the  hive,  causing  the  bees 
to  cluster  nearer  the  centre  and  preventing  the 
radiation  of  cold  air  from  the  sides.  It  is  true 
that  women  find  eight-frame  hives  a  little  easier 
to  handle,  and  such  hives  can  be  used  if  winter 
cases  are  provided  for  them. 


Forty  millic 
Wh  at  kind 


IF  the  average  motorist 
could  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  vulcanizing 
shop— watch  the  tires  com- 
ing in  for  repair  with  all 
their  weaknesses  showing- 
talk  to  the  shop  manager 
away  from  the  cheers  of 
the  tire  salesmen— 


A  great  main/  tires  would  last  longer  if  their 
owners  irere  onl//  a  little  more  careful  not  to 
scrape  against  curbs  in  stopping  and  starting. 


He  would  see  what  comes 
of  thinking  too  much  in 
terms  of  "concession"  and 
"allowances." 


Concessions  and  allow- 
ances are  what  the  irre- 
sponsible tire  dealer  lives  on. 

He  finds  it  easier  to  con- 
vince a  man  that  he  will 
make  good  on  a  tire  if  it 
goes  bad  than  to  convince 
him  that  it  won't  go  bad. 


What  practical  motorists 
are  looking  for  today  is 
good  tires— not  tires  that 
may  have  to  be  made  good. 

And  they  are  going  more 
and  more   to  the  dealer 
whose  business  is  based  on 
quality  instead  of  on  chance. 
*    *  * 

The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  stands  back  of 
that  kind  of  a  dealer  with 
all  the  tremendous  resources 
at  its  command. 

It  has  staked  a  larger  in- 
vestment on  quality  than 
any  other  rubber  organiza- 
tion. Its  first  thought  has 
always  been  of  the  tire  user 


—putting  his  problem  before 
the  problem  of  markets. 

Every  important  advance 
in  tire  manufacture  has 
come  from  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company— 
the  first  straight-side  auto- 
mobile tire,  the  first  pneu- 
matic truck  tire,  the  grain- 
less  rubber  solid  truck  tire, 
for  instance. 

The  U.  S.  guarantee  is 
for  the  life  of  the  tire,  and 

not  for  a  limited  mileage. 

*    *  * 

Nearly  every  man  pays 
for  U.  S.  Tire  quality,  but 
he  doesn't  always  get  it.  If 
he  did  the  country  wouldn't 
need  forty  million  tires  this 
year. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  A)  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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West  Highland  White  Terriers 

FOR  SALE 


FATHER  and  SON 


Highly 

Pedigreed 

Stock 

Address 

THE  KNOLL 

Florence 
Mass. 


Robinscrof  t 

Original  American  Kennel  of  Cairn 
Terriers.  Established  in  1913. 
American  bred  puppies  and  imported 
dogs  for  sale.  Registered  stock  onl  v. 
MRS.  HENRY  F.  PRICE 

Sound  Beach  Connecticut 
Telephone  108  Sound  Beach 


Dalmatians 

Borrodale  Kennels 
202  Meeting  St.  Providence 
F.  H.  Garbutt,  Agent 

Offer  five  male  pups  by  Joker  II 
(248239)  ex  Camouflage  (251 120), 
also  six  male  pups  by  ch.  Borrodale 
Traveller  (261049)  ex  Betsy,  daughter 
of  imp.  ch.  Market  Chum. 


"BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES" 

The  coming  popular  breed  in  U.  S. 
Noted  for  their  Intelligence,  Courage, 
and  Beauty — splendid  watchdogs  for 
the  Home,  entirely  different  from  other 
breeds  of  dogs — especially  adapted  for 
guarding  Automobiles — wonderful  with 
children.    Puppies  from  $35.00  up. 

VER  HELLE  FARM  KENNELS 

Route  3  Somerville.  New  Jersey 


Dog 


BOOK  ON 

Diseases 

AND    HOW    TO  FEED 

Mailed  Free  to  any  address  by  the  author 
H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street  New  York 


Police-dog  Puppies 

Pedigreed  stock.  Small  ken- 
nels. Dogs  have  individual 
care.  Address 

DUNBAR  KENNELS 

Box  145  Paoli,  Pa. 

Phone  Paoli  76 


POLICE 
DOGS 

( Shepherds) 

Quality  for  Rea- 
sonable Price 

Ask  for  information 
booklet  and  prices. 

PROTECTION 

KENNELS 
Bruno  Hoffman 

Rosedale  Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  2793 

Imported  LOTHAR  ion  EDELWEISS  AT  STUD 


mini  niTinmi— imn'"iirr—"mJ 


POLICE  DOG 
PUPPIES 

Our  dogs  have 
proven  their  quality 
On  the  bench 
In   the  field 
In  the  home 

Intelligence — Keliability 
MRS.  L  F.  WANNER, 
MEADOWBP.OOK 
FARM' 

Hempstead.  L.I.  N  Y. 
Lewanno  Kennels  Reg. 


Our  Show  Record  for  the  Year,  1919 


NAMI-:  OF  SHOW 


\X  |\NI  K> 


Westminster  K.  C.  New  York  City 

Providence  County  K.  C.  Providence.  R.  1. 

Nassau  County  K.  C  .  Belmont  Park,  L.  1. 

Long  Uland  K.  C.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Ladies*  Kennel  Assn.  of  Mass..  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Morris  County  K.  C,  Motristown.  N.  J. 

Ladies'  Dog  Club.  Brook  I  inc.  Mass. 

Grafton  K.  C,  North  Grafton.  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  K.  C.  Newport.  R.  I. 

Bridgcwater  k  C.  Bridgcwater.  Mass. 

North  Shore  of  L.  I.  K.  C.  Douglaston.  L.  I. 

Boston  Fair  Assn..  Readville,  Mass. 

Brockton  Fair  D.  S..  Brockton.  Mass. 

Germantown  Cricket  Club.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Danbury  Agri.  Soc.  Danbury.  Conn. 

Delaware  County  K.  C.  Chester.  Pa. 

Bronx  County  K.  C.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Newark  K.  C.  Newark.  N.  J. 
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//  you  want  a  beautiful  puppy  for  either  a  show  dog  or  a  pet,  gel  one  from  winning  stoci^.    IT  WILL  PAY. 

QUINNATISSET  KENNELS  THOMPSON,  CONN. 


J 

Sealyh  am  and  Cairn  Terriers 

"Buy  a  pup  and  your  money  will  buy 

Love  unflinching  that  cannot  lie 

Perfect  passion  and  worship  fed 

By  a  tick  in  the  ribs  or  a  pat  on  the  head." 

— KIPLING 

LLANDOYLEY  KENNELS 

FOR  SALE:    Puppies  and  adults  $100  up 

MRS.  BYRON  ROGERS         Park  Avenue.  Port  Washington.  L.  I. 


Owner 


British  Branch: 


Tel.  Port  Washington  238-R 
Farnham  Surrey 


PEKINGESE 


LARGEST  KENNEL 
IN  AMERICA 

Champion  bred 


All  ages  and  colors.    Chiefly  '*Sleeve  Dogs"  and  puppies 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  $25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Shipped  safely  anywhere.    Send  for  photographs  and  descriptions. 

TV/fP^  T-T  A  PA  VT'Fn?  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Telephone  Vanderbilt  1236 
XVXAVO.  Xi-.  t\.  DnAX£.rL,  Great  Neck,  L.I.       -       -       Telephone  Great  Neck  418 


The  most  unique  and  acceptable  gift  to 
your  sweelhtart  or  child.  The  ideal  house 
pets  and  companions. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

AND 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue 
SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Established  1877  Atlantic,  Mass. 


"Sunset  Top  Notcli' 
ist  prize  N.Y.,  1916- 


The  Argent  Kennels 

We  breed  only  the  best 
Toy  Pomeranian  Dogs 
and  Persian  Kittens.  Caiar- 
anteed  hardy  and  healthy. 
Prices  from  $25.  (No 
dealers.) 

The   HISSES  C1UHPION 
Northeote  House 
Concord,  Stetea  !«.,  B. 

18    Tel.  1281  Tompkiosvi) 


Pekingese  Puppies 

Bred  from  the  very  best  im- 
ported strains,   {35  up. 
At  Stud 
Pao  Chin  of  Melrah 
7%  lbs.    Fee  at  present  $20. 
Melrah   Pekingese  Kennels 
Mrs.  If.  F.  Peters 
Van  \ostrand  Ave. 
Enelewood  N.  J* 

Phone.  199  W.  Englewood 
20  Minutes'  motor  ride  from 
Nczu  York 


RED  CROSS  or  WAR  DOGS 

The  Shepherd  puppies  bred  by  Swift 
Run  Kennels  are  smart,  intelligent, 
kindly   pups,    bred    from  the 
finest  stock  obtainable. 

We  have  ready  for  shipment 
now  some  puppies  of  unusual 
merit  and  unexcelled  pedigree. 
Write  for  details  and  prices. 
Photos  furnished. 

SWIFT  RUN  KENNELS 

Member  Shepherd  Dog  Club  of  America 
Post  Office  Box  914-C  Piqua,  Ohio 


No  Library  complete  without  Kipling  complete  " 


PEKINGESE— For  Sale 

Puppies,  ail  ages,  from  imported  stock. 
AT  NTTlr 

Tchif  0/  Arcady.  sM 
Suh-Su  0/  Clamarlow,  7%  lbs. 
CLAMARLOW  KENNELS      Riverside,  Conn. 

Phone  Sound  Beach  226 
The  Misses  I.owther.  Owners 
New  York  Phone  until  May  ist.  Plaza  4579 


PALISADE 
KENNELS 

POLICE  DOGS 

One  does  not  buy  a  dog  every  day 
— that's  why  one  should  carefully 
consider  the  dog  one  buys. 

MERRICK  ROAD 

Rosedale      :     :     Long  Island 

P.  O.  Springfield  Gardens,  L.  I.,  Box  20 
Phone,  Laurelton  2138 


g>tar  &ennels 


Shepherd 
Dogs 


Jlorfrj  Suiamsf,  iflas.*. 


CHAMPION  STAR  MASTER  jL 


Puppies 
for  sale 
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THE  TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 


JULY  AXD  YACHTING 

OF  all  the  years  1920  is  to  be  a  banner 
year  in  yachting.  How  long  is  it 
since  we  had  a  cup  race?  More  than 
five  years,  to  be  sure.  And  now  the  big  yachts 
all  spic  and  span  are  ready  for  the 
big  race  that  is  to  determine  whether 
we  shall  keep  the  International  Cup 
in  our  midst,  or  whether  friendly 
rivals  shall -bear  it  overseas  in  tri- 
umph. 

The  issue  of  Country  Life  for 
July  smacks  of  the  sea,  it  has  a 
salty  tang  in  almost  every  page, 
and  no  matter  what  sort  of  a  sailor 
you  mav  be — even  if  you  are  only  a 
member  of  the  rocking  chair  fleet — 
you  will  find  this  number  intensely 
interesting.  For  instance,  C.  Sher- 
man Hoyt,  one  of  the  pilots  of  the 
Vanitic,  writes  on  cup  races,  past 
and  present,  and  Warren  Sheppard 
has  painted  three  striking  canvases 
of  cup  defenders  that  are  reproduced  in 
full  color.  For  individual  sailors  there  is 
a  practical,  informative  article  on  small  boat 
sailing  and  another  on  the  benefits  of  motor 
boating;  and  the  July  instalments  of  "The 
Motor  Boat  Pathfinder  Series"  tells  you,  among 
other  things,  just  how  you  can  get  to  the  boat 
races  most  quickly  and  conveniently. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  series  of  stunning 
photographs  of  surf,  and  a  timely  article  on 
the  recent  discoveries  among  the  stars.  We 
might  go  on  indefinitely  telling  of  the  articles 
on  gardens,  houses,  and  sports  that  the  July 
number  contains  but  we  will  let  you  judge  for 
yourself.  One  thing  we  can  promise  you, 
however,  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  time  in  so 
doing. 


HER  "SEA  CHICKENS 


Gene  Stratton-Porter,  whose  latest  novel 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Land,"  published  nearly 
two  years  ago,  still  remains  in  the  lists  of  best 
sellers,  made  a  trip  to  California  this  winter 


in  search  of  rest  and  recreation.  The  picture 
shows  her  on  the  beach  at  Sante,  Monica  coax- 
ing up  her  "sea  chickens"  with  grain  and  bread 
crumbs.  It  would  perhaps  never  occur  to  a 
person  who  was  less  of  a  bird  lover  and  less 
of  a  naturalist  than  Mrs.  Porter  to  attempt 
to  make  close  personal  friends  with  the  wild 
sea  gulls  of  the  Pacific.  Yet,  here  she  is 
getting  on  terms  almost  as  intimate  with  them 
as  she  does  with  her  own  Limberlost  swamp 
bird  friends. 

KIPLING  AND  CONRAD 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  pub- 
lication late  in  May  of  two  books  which  will 
make  important  milestones  in  literary  history, 
not  only  of  this  season  but  for  many  years; 


for  they  were  books  of  two  great — many  people 
say  the  two  greatest — living  masters  of  the 
English  language,  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Joseph 
Conrad. 

"Letters  of  Travel,"  by  the  former  includes: 
"From  Tideway  to  Tideway"  (1892),  "Letters 

  to  the  Family"  (1907),  "Egypt  of 

the  Magicians"  (1913). 

Here  is  Kipling,  the  observer" 
keen,  incisive,  with  an  ever  present 
sense  of  humor  and  an  ever  present 
sense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  his  rela- 
tion to  foreign  lands  and  peoples. 
At  this  writing,  before  the  book 
has  reached  the  public,  we  predict 
that  the  critics  will  see  in  it  Kipling 
at  a  high  point. 

The  Conrad  book,  "The  Rescue," 
is  a  return  to  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, the  scene  of  "Almayer's 
Folly"  and  "An  Outcast  of  the  Is- 
lands." Here  Captain  Tom  Lin- 
gard — King  Tom — who  also  ap- 
peared in  the  aforementioned 
books,  is  the  chief  character.  "The  Rescue" 
is  a  superlative  novel. 

THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD  WEST 

Perhaps  the  chief  service  of  Stewart  Edward 
White  to  letters  in  general  and  to  the  history 
of  American  manners  and  customs  is  the  record 
which  he  has  made  in  his  books  of  the  change 
in  the  West.  White  himself  has  observed  this 
change  from  the  days  of  "bad  men"  right  up 
to  the  present  when  cowboys  are  riding  range 
in  Ford  cars. 

In  his  present  volume,  "The  Killer,"  which 
we  have  just  published,  Mr.  White  does  this 
both  in  the  form  of  fiction  and  in  the  semi- 
fiction,  semi-essay  style  in  which  he  wrote  "The 
Mountains,"  "The  Cabin,"  "The  Forest,"  etc. 


J  ardiniere — Fountain 
©  Janet  Scudder,  1917 


Fountains,  sundials,  garden  figures 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  appropriate- 
ness are  again  occupying  the  minds 
of  our  American  Sculptors,  as  well 
as  collectors.  The  collection  is  no\\? 
most  complete. 


Correspondence  is  invited.  Illustrated  Bro- 
chure and  Designs  furnished  on  request. 


GORHAM  GALLERIES 

Fifth  Avenue  at  36th  Street         New  York 
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to  the  iff  majesties 

THE  KING  ANO  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


IN  THE  YEAR  1S06  A  SUM  OF  MONEY 
WAS  GRANTED  FROM  THE  PATRI- 
OTIC FUND  AT  LLOYDS  TO  PUR- 
CHASE SEVERAL  CUPS  TO  BE 
PRESENTED  TO  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  NAVY  WHO  HAD  SPECIALLY 
DISTINGUISHED  THEMSELVES  IN 
THE  GREAT  SEA  FIGHTS  OF  THAT 
PERIOD.  THE  CUP  HERE  ILLUS- 
TRATED WAS  ONE  OF  THIS  GROUP 
AND  WAS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  HON. 
ROBERT  STOPFORD.  CAPTAIN  OF 
H.  M.  S.  SPENCER.  TO  COMMEMOR- 
ATE HIS  VICTORY  OVER  A  SQUAD- 
RON OF  FRENCH  MEN-OF-WAR  IN 
1806. 

THE  CUP  STANDS  FIFTEEN  AND  A 
HALF  INCHES  HIGH  AND  WAS  MADE 
BY  DAN  I  EL  SMITH  &  ROBERT  SHARP 


THE    ABOVE    HALL    MARKS  APPEAR 
ON    THE  CUP 


IMPORTANT  PIECES  of  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER, 
including  specimens  of  genuine  historical  signifi- 
cance, duly  inscribed,  such  as  the  superb  Cup  here  illustrated. 


8AM  MATCC  COUNT* 

Free  library 

RgOWOOB  CITY,  CAL, 


Cover  Design    ---------      J.  Paul  Verrees 

From  photograph  copyrighted  by  Riser  Co. 
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GORHAM  SILVER  WAR 

The  Day  Before  Her  Wedding 

YESTERDAY  a  debutante.  Tomorrow  a  bride.  But  just 
for  this  happy  hour  a  lovely  child  again — alone  with  her 
treasures  of  silver.  Beautiful  candlesticks  from  Dolly,  cheese 
dish  from  cousin  Tom,  cake  basket  and  fruit  bowl  from  brother 
Will — "dear  old  Will."  Tomorrow  her  wedding  day !  A  few 
weeks  honeymoon.  Then  back  to  her  new  home  and  her 
silver — her  very  own  silver — her  enduring,  lustrous,  useful  silver. 
Silver — an  everlasting  token  of  the  loving  thoughts  of  those 
whose  gifts  will  help  to  keep  fresh  in  memory  her  "biggest" 
day — through  all  the  years  to  come. 


1926 


Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 
by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 
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INTERPRETERS  of  STATURE 

Fortunate  indeed  are  we  to  have  writers  amongst  us,  for  they  can  describe  for  us  the  varying  moods  of  nature. 
Fortunate  indeed  are  we  to  have  the  poets,  for  they  can  sing  of  the  joys  of  the  seasons.  But  more  than  fortunate  are 
we  to  have  the  artists,  for  they  alone  can  capture  the  fleeting  glories  of  nature — the  greens  of  early  spring,  the  gor- 
geous hues  of  sunset,  and  the  flaming  reds  of  autumn — and  give  them  to  us  long  after  the  leaves  are  gone  and  the 
world  is  drear.    H ow  often  have  you  wished  to  be  an  artist  that  you  might  catch  forever  some  fleeting  glimpse  of  beauty  ? 

The  springtime  of  the  year  is  an  especially  happy  subject  for  the  artist.  It  symbolizes  the  youth  and 
eternal  renaissance  of  the  world  as  does  nothing  else.  The  accompanying  paintings  of  this  happy  time  of  the  year 
are  from  the  brushes  of  four  representative  American  artists  zvho  have  gained  their  high  reputations  largely  through 
their  interpretation  of  nature  in  her  varying  moods  and  aspects. 

I.    CULLER  YATES 


WHEN,  as  a  little  boy  in  the  village  of  Bryan,  O.,  where  he 
was  born  in  1866,  Cullen  Yates,  who  is  to-day  one  of 
America's  leading  landscape  painters,  began  to  manifest 
artistic  genius  by  drawing  animals,  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
utilizing  them  in  picturesque  composition,  he  was  hailed  as  the  genius 
of  the  town,  and  his  career  was  watched  with  keen  interest.  When 
he  grew  to  be  a  lad  and  had  learned,  without  ever  a  lesson  in  art,  to 


BORN  of  the  sturdy  American  stock  that  plowed  its  way  through 
the  Middle  West  during  the  early  days,  spending  his  childhood 
and  boyhood  in  the  open,  learning  the  language  and  characters  of 
animals,  birds,  flowers,  and  foliage  in  the  freedom  of  the  woodlands, 
it  was  but  natural  that  landscape  painting  should  be  his  chosen 
motif,  and  in  this  has  lain  his  first  success.  But  the  breadth  of 
vision  that  has  marked  his  dealings  with  men,  as  with  his  art, 


manipulate  color  in  beautiful  harmony  and  tone,  he  formed  a  class  would  not  be  cramped  into  any  single  groove.  A  love  for  the  sea 
and  taught  for  several  years,  always  advancing  his  own  talents  grew  upon  him,  and  his  marine  subjects  are  quite  as  important  as 
under  the  guidance  of  his  only  teacher — Nature — whom  he  has  ever     his  landscapes,  while  all  seasons  of  the  year  inspire  his  canvases  in 


loved  with  the  utmost  sincerity. 
Out  of  his  earnings  he  was  able  to 
save  a  little  in  the  hope  that  some 
day  he  would  be  able  to  go  abroad 
to  study.  In  the  meantime,  he 
found  help  and  encouragement 
under  such  painters  as  William  M. 
Chase  and  Leonard  Ochtman. 

Some  years  later  his  parents 
went  to  Paris  so  that  the  boy 
might  study  under  able  French 
masters.  He  was  accepted  as  a 
pupil  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
guided  by  the  famous  Jean  Paul 
Laurens  and  Benjamin  Constant, 
who  recognized  his  ability  and  en- 
couraged him.  After  several  years 
in  Europe,  he  returned  equipped 
to  make  his  living  by  his  art. 

But  American  art  was  slow  in 
those  days,  as  the  people  had  been 
taught  for  many  years  to  believe 
only  in  the  works  of  European 
painters.  Mr.  Yates,  his  pockets 
empty  from  his  Parisian  expendi- 
tures, was  glad  to  accept  an  offer 
to  teach  art  at  a  school  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  where  he  remained  until 
his  purse  was  replenished;  then  he 
returned  to  New  York,  where  his 
inherent  love  for  and  understand- 
ing of  the  poetical  aspect  of  Na- 
ture, her  beauty  of  color,  charm, 
and  mystery,  have  aided  him  in 
forging  his  way  to  the  topmost 
ranks  of  painters  of  to-day. 


Cullen  Yates  is  one  of  America's  foremost  landscape  painters, 
though    his   marines  are   considered   equally  important 
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messages  of  gladness.  Yet  the 
uplift  of  spring  has  always  been  a 
particularly  invigorating  stimulus 
to  him. 

Early  in  the  season  he  leaves 
his  Van  Dyck  studio  in  New  York 
for  his  summer  home  at  Shawnee, 
Pa.,  in  the  beautiful  Delaware 
Vallev  where,  surrounded  by  ma- 
jestic hills,  colorful  valleys,  and 
the  allure  of  flowers,  he  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  American  landscape  painting. 
Here  he  paints  through  the  sum- 
mer and  catches  the  richness  ot 
autumn  until,  in  the  waning  of  the 
season,  he  spends  a  few  weeks  on 
the  Maine  coast,  where  he  paints 
vigorous  marines  that  are  filled 
with  the  same  mystery  and  poetry 
that  permeate  his  landscapes. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  an 
artist's  character  may  be  recon- 
structed from  his  work,  for  what- 
ever he  is,  is  recorded  with  undy- 
ing truth  in  his  canvases.  1  his  to 
a  certain  extent  explains  the  sub- 
tle charm  in  the  art  of  Cullen 
Yates,  which,  while  it  expresses 
the  firmness  of  his  ideals,  yet  ever 
reflects  his  characteristic  gentle- 
ness of  spirit  and  helpful  attitude 
toward  others,  as  well  as  his  gift 
of  imagination,  poetic  vision,  and 
sincere  love  for  all  that  is  really 
true  and  beautiful. 


Junk,   1920  COUNT 


Willard  L.  Metcalf  at  his  easel.  His  interpretations  of  spring 
have  always  been  among  his  most  marked  achievements 


//.    IFILLA%D  j(\  ^METCALF 

TO  HAVE  reached  a  position  of  decided  importance  as  one  of 
the  leading  American  landscape  painters,  is  the  lot  of  Willard 
L.  Metcalf.  To  rank  with  such  eminent  artists  as  Murphy, 
Tryon,andTwachtman,is  a  sincere  indication,  not  only  of  an 
inherent  gift,  but  of  a  long  and  arduous  study  of  nature,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  even  as  those  earlier  masters — Wyant,  Innes, 
Homer  Martin,  Winslow  Homer,  George  Fuller,  and  Albert  Ryder 
— abandoned  minor  affairs  for  the  perfect  expression  of  their  ideals. 

Metcalf  is  one  of  the  few  fortunate  artists  who  did  not  have  to 
battle  for  the  necessities  of  life  while  developing  his  talents.  Never- 
theless to  have  attained  the  realistic  yet  poetical  interpretation  ot 
nature,  with  the  beauty  of  color  and  subtle  harmonies  that  compose 
his  present-day  work,  must  necessarily  have  entailed  much  sacrifice. 
Nor  could  he  have  achieved  such  without  complete  mastery  over  the 
drudgery  of  technical  details  and  without  long  years  spent  in  the 
study  of  drawing,  of  the  character  of  trees,  of  the  elusion  of  light  and 
shadows,  and  of  the  rare  tonal  combinations,  reaching  at  last  that 
beauty  of  line  that  marks  true  elegance  in  great  paintings. 

It  was  back  in  the  'eighties,  when  the  school  of  French  Impression- 
ism, led  by  Manet,  Monet,  and  Pissaro,  was  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  art  world,  scorned  by  the  conservatives  and  hailed  by  the 
radicals,  that  young  Metcalf  was  sent  from  his  native  New  England 
to  Paris,  by  his  parents.  He  had  previously  spent  some  years  study- 
ing in  Boston  under  the  guidance  of  George  L.  Brown,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  classic  art  and  a  follower  of  the  traditions  of  the  early 
Italians,  French,  and  Spanish,  with  their  perfection  of  drawing  and 
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Strong  adherence  to  vm.II  formulated  rules.     The  Master  was  the 

first  to  instil  into  the  hoy  thai  all-important  but  much  neglected 

quality  oi  good  drawing,  character  of  trees  and  true  values,  as  the 
fundamental  requirements  upon  which  all  lasting  art  must  rest. 

IN  PARIS  the  Impressionistic  school  claimed  him  and  he  returned 
A  to  America  seeing  light  and  color  with  eyes  that  reflected  the  new 
movement.  Into  these  early  works  it  was  common  for  him  to  in- 
troduce figures.  He  painted  portraits  and  made  illustrations  and 
was  successful  in  selling  his  pictures  from  the  start.  Later,  when  he 
began  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  landscape  painting,  it  was  always 
the  brilliant  hues  of  Nature's  joyous  moods  that  inspired  his  brush. 
His  interpretations  of  spring  have  always  been  among  his  most 
marked  achievements. 

A  man  of  high  intellectual  thought  and  deep  poetical  feeling, 
he  was  never  satisfied  with  commercial  success.  After  having 
overcome  technical  difficulties,  he  strove  to  express  in  unmistak- 
able language  the  emotions  that  register  the  artist's  message.  It 
was  toward  this  end  that  he  worked  for  years,  and  lie  has  admir- 
ably succeeded.  Thus  to  his  great  technical  knowledge  be  has 
added  poetry  and  feeling,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  he 
has  the  genius  to  infuse  into  his  canvases  the  power  to  make  the 
observer  feel  the  joy  he  has  experienced  in  the  presentation  of  his 
themes.  Every  canvas  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  having 
been  painted  directly  from  nature,  the  artist  facing  winter's  bitter 
winds  and  scorching  summer  suns  in  order  to  obtain  the  truthful 
effect  of  her  various  moods.  He  is  an  expert  on  the  quality  of  light. 
1  he  allure  of  the  coming  of  day-,  midday's  frank  revelations,  and  the 
quiet  mysteries  of  evening,  flood  his  canvases  at  will  and  never  fail 
to  charm. 

But  if  he  so  thoroughly  understands  the  delicate  subtleties  of  light, 
his  shadows, those  elusive  phases  so  difficult  totranscribe,  are  quite  as 
remarkable,  as  they  fall  with  such  lightness  upon  the  ground  as  to 
give  the  effect  of  soft  musical  cadences. 

The  honors  of  this  gifted  artist  have  been  many,  from  the  time  in 
1 888  when  he  received  Honorable  Mention  at  the  Paris  Salon;  through 
his  American  career  he  has  been  awarded  medals  of  silver  and  gold 
at  various  competitive  exhibitions,  including  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  Chicago  Institute,  Pan-American  Exposition,  St  Louis 
Exposition,  First  Prize  at  the  Corcoran  Exhibition  in  Washington  in 
1907,  Pan-Pacific  Exposition,  and  many  others.  He  is  represented 
by  his  work  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art,  Hackley  Art  Gallery,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  St.  Louis  Museum,  Cincinnati  Museum,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  at  Washington. 


Courtesy  of  Ferargil  Galleries 
The  Thawing  Brook,  from  the  painting  by  Willard  L.  Metcalf 
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J/J.    EDWA%D  W. 
RECDF1EJ^D 


THE  early  struggles  and  sacrifices 
of  Edward  Redfield,  his  poverty, 
discouragements,  and  ambition, 
are  only  a  sample  of  what  nearly 
every  great  artist  has  endured  in  accom- 
plishing one  of  the  most  exacting  tasks 
ever  chosen  for  the  expression  of  man's 
ideals — the  perfection  of  artistic  talent. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  a 
florist,  Edward  Redfield  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  his  father's  greenhouses,  devoting 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
drinking  in  their  beauty,  yet  ever  yearn- 
ing to  transcribe  on  canvas  the  wonders 
of  nature  in  gratification  of  a  longing 
to  create  and  express  his  own  artistic 
emotions.  Outside  the  time  demanded 
of  him  to  earn  his  living,  however,  he 
found  short  hours  to  study  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  pres- 
ently had  saved  enough  money  to  enable 
him  to  go  abroad  to  continue  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bougereau  and 
Robert  Fleury.  While  there  in  1900,  he 
was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Returning  to  Philadelphia, he 
again  faced  the  necessity  of  earning  money 
and  took  up  his  tasks  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness. He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  for 
the  fever  for  the  country,  his  craving  for 
the  studyof  nature,  and  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  paint  in  the  open,  proved  too  strong  for  his  impractical, 
artistic  mind,  and  in  1901,  with  his  little  French  wife,  his  ever 
sympathetic  companion,  he  deliberately  burnt  the  bridges  that 
bound  him  to  the  city,  for  the  contentment  and  happiness  that  he 
found  even  midst  poverty  and  sacrifices,  at  the  foot  of  another  span, 
the  little  village  of  Centre  Bridge,  Pa.,  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
centre  of  his  joys,  sorrows,  disillusionments,  and  yet  final  apprecia- 
tion and  success.  Here  he  built,  mainly  with  his  own  hands,  the 
little  brown  house  that  has  been  his  home  and  studio  for  many  years, 
where  his  three  children  were  born  and  where  fame  for  his  great  and 
original  interpretation  of  nature  has  reached  him  over  many  miles 
of  ocean,  great  mountain  passes,  thronged  cities,  and  vast  plains, 
for  the  name  of  Edward  Redfield  is  now  known  internationally. 

OF  STALWART  build  and  robust  health,  ir  was  natural  that  he 
should  have  found  his  most  satisfactory  expression  in  facing 
the  severest  hardships  that  Nature  could  inflict  in  carrying  out  a 
favorite  theme.  For  main  years  winter,  with  its  ice  bound  rivers 
and  streams,  blinding  snow  and  biting  atmosphere,  was  the  medium 
through  which  he  most  strongly  expressed  his  artistic  emotion,  and 
by  these  subjects  which  he  portrayed  in  a  new  and  individual  man- 
ner, he  won  his  first  spurs.  It  was  a  winter  landscape  that  gave 
him  the  first  prize,  the  bronze  medal  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion in  Buffalo,  in  1901,  and  the  Temple  gold  medal  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  in  1903.    His  "Canal  in  Winter"  has  the  honor  of 


Edward  W.  Redfield,  whose  great  and  original  interpretation  of  nature  has  brought  him  international  fame 


hanging  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris.  The  second  Halgarten 
prize  came  to  him  in  1904,  and  the  Shaw  Fund  Prize  at  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  was  awarded  him  in  the  same  year.  The  gold 
medal  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  exhibition  in  1907  was  his,  and  in  1908 
he  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Exhibition. 

When  one  considers  that  with  the  realistic  tendencies  of  this  artist 
who,  with  rare  sincerity,  would  paint  only  from  nature,  which 
necessitated  spending  hours  in  a  blinding  snow  storm  facing  bitter 
winds,  of  standing  on  an  icy  carpet  for  long  stretches  in  order  to 
render  the  truth  he  felt,  it  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  his  efforts 
were  rewarded.  In  much  of  his  later  work,  however,  he  has  sought 
broader  fields;  other  seasons  have  been  interpreted  with  equal 
beauty  and  conviction.  Spring  with  its  great  variety  of  color, 
alluring  atmospheric  charm,  and  tender  foliage  expresses  the  poetic 
side  of  his  nature,  and  some  of  his  best  canvases  have  been 
painted  at  this  season.  And  prizes  continue  to  express  the  admira- 
tion of  the  art  public.  In  1913  he  received  the  Lippincott  prize 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  more  recently  was 
awarded  the  Stotesbury  prize  of  #1,000.  He  is  represented  in  all  of 
the  principal  galleries  of  the  country — the  CorcoranGallery  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Cincinnati  Museum,  Boston  Museum,  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, Detroit  Museum,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Indianapolis,  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  the  Buffalo 
Academy  of  Art.  He  is  a  National  Academician  and  a  member 
of  various  art  societies  and  organizations. 
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IF.    EDIFA%D  DUFFER 

THE  work  of  Edward  Dufner,  a  pupil  of  Whistler  in  Paris 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  long  influenced 
by  the  low-toned  color  schemes  advocated  by  the  great 
American  at  one  point  of  his  career,  was  marked  during  his 
life  in  France  and  for  several  years  after  his  return  to  this  country, 
by  deep  browns,  greens,  and  grays.  But  in  the  brilliant  skies, 
clear  air,  and  sunshine  of  America  his  temperament  underwent  a 
change.  A  desire  to  reflect  in  his  work  the  character  and  sur- 
roundings of  his  own  land  began  to  manifest  itself  in  his  attempts  to 
transcribe  on  canvas  the  inherent  hopeful  and  joyous  ideals  of  his 
true  self.  It  was  not,  however,  until  one  day  in  the  spring  of  1909, 
while  he  was  living  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  that  the  complete  transforma- 
tion came.  He  went  forth  one  sunny  morning  in  May  with  canvas, 
paints,  and  easel  in  search  of  a  motif  for  inspiration,  and  finally 
settled  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  lake  whose  clear,  blue  water 
reflecting  a  sky  of  brilliant  hue,  scintillant  verdure,  and  May  blos- 
soms, attracted  his  mood.  He  proceeded  to  paint  the  scene  in  direct 
contradistinction  to  his  former  low-keyed  palette.  While  deep  in 
his  work,  some  little  children  came  along  and  after  a  few  moments' 
hesitation  asked  the  artist  if  they  might  watch  him  while  he  worked. 
He  smilingly  welcomed  their  company  and  as  they  stood  in  the  land- 
scape their  bright  frocks  and  rosy  cheeks  appeared  to  him  to  add 
charm  to  the  scene.  He  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  be  a  part 
of  his  picture.  Delighted,  they  acquiesced.  Presently  a  group  of 
ducks  appeared  on  the  lake  as  if  to  complete  the  joyous  composition 
of  perfect  springtime,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  little  girls  to 
"Please  put  them  in  the  picture,"  he  added  them  to  his  sketch.  He 
called  the  picture  "Joys  of  Spring"  which,  the  next  winter  when 
shown  in  New  York,  found  an  immediate  purchaser. 

The  incident  marked  a  change  in  the  artist's  career,  as  since  that 
time  he  has  painted  only  high-keyed  canvases  redolent  of  the  joys 
of  outdoor  life.  It  is  as  a  painter  of  spring  that  his  reputation  has 
been  won  and  on  which  he  was  made  an  Associate  Academician. 
His  beautiful  painting  "Youth  and  Sunshine,"  given  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  National  Academy  exhibition  a  few  years  ago,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  William  K.  Dick,  at  the  record  price  for  that  year's 
exhibition.    Another  recent  outdoor  painting  was  purchased  by 
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c  „  t„,_   frr>m  thp  naintine  bv  Edward  Dufner.  now  owned  by  Judge 

IK  &kTatdy  t^rTp^nted  by  him  to  the  city  of  PhUadelplua 


His  high-keyed  canvases,  redolent  of  the  joys  of  outdoor  life,  have  brought 
Edward  Dufner  the  success  that  eluded  him  when  as  a  disciple  of  Whistler 
he  allowed  his  work  to  be  influenced  by  the  latter's  low-toned  color  schemes 

Judge  O.  Simpson  of  Philadelphia  for  his  fine  collection  of  famous 
paintings  which  he  contemplates  presenting  to  his  city  in  the  future. 
Edward  Dufner  was  born  in  Buffalo,  where,  as  a  boy,  he  showed 

marked  artistic  talent.  But  there  was 
little  money  in  his  family  with  which 
to  gratify  his  yearning  for  study.  He 
was  obliged  not  only  to  make  his  own 
living,  but  to  assist  his  parents  as  well. 
He  found  work  in  an  architect's  office 
where  he  made  himself  useful  running 
errands  and  attending  to  minor  mat- 
ters. Meanwhile  he  gleaned  scraps  of 
knowledge  about  drawing  and  color 
and  at  night  attended  the  Buffalo  School 
of  Art.  Here  his  talents  found  recogni- 
tion and  he  was  given  a  scholarship 
to  come  to  New  York  for  a  year  to 
study  at  the  Art  Students'  League, 
with  all  expenses  paid.  By  making 
illustrations  for  various  magazines  he 
was  enabled  to  save  enough  to  go  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Jean  Paul 
Laurens  and  Whistler.  He  was  awarded 
the  Wanamaker  prize  in  1899  and  made 
a  sojourn  in  Madrid  and  other  great 
European  art  centres.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Water-Color  Society, 
American  Water-Color  Club,  and  the 
Lotos  Club.  His  work  has  received 
prizes  in  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo,  the  Paris  Salon,  and  in  New 
York,  where  he  received  the  Fellowship 
prize  at  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
and  was  awarded  the  Evans  prize  at  the 
New  York  Water-Color  Society.  He 
was  long  a  teacher  at  the  Art  Students ' 
League,  where  he  proved  a  successful, 
sympathetic,  and  able  instructor,  be- 
loved of  his  pupils. 


EVER  since  Roman 
times,  when  Q.  Hora- 
tius  Flaccus  sang  the 
praises  of  the  Alban 
Hills  and  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing them  after  a  hard  forensic 
day,  it  has  been  the  custom 
and  delight  of  man  to  build 
retreats  for  himself  away  from 
the  heat,  turmoil,  and  strain 
of  the  city.  He  could  retire  to 
these  sanctuaries  and  enjoy 
the  quiet,  rest,  and  seclusion  of 
the  country  and  not  have  to 
give  up  the  luxurious  ap- 
pointments of  civilization  upon 
which  he  had  become  depend- 
ent in  the  city.  When  Rome 
again  became  the  centre  of  the 
world,  her  prelates  and  states- 
men flocked  to  these  same  hills 
and  built  the  villas  which  even 
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The  living  room  of  this  camp  has  its  entire  side  open  to  the  air,  with  strong  curtains  that  may  be 
drawn  when  needed.   The  house  would  be  perfect  in  appearance  if  the  roof  were  not  so  elaborate 


continent,  because  they  spent 
less  time  in  town;  but  even 
they  have  their  shooting  boxes. 
It  is  these  most  probably  that 
have  been  the  more  direct  in- 
spiration for  our  American 
camps. 

THE  purpose  for  which  we 
build  camps  nowadays  is 
the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Romans,  namely,  to  bring 
to  the  wilds  the  comfort  and 
the  everyday  luxuries  of  the 
city,  which  have  through  long 
use  become  necessities,  so  as 
to  eliminate  all  distractions 
which  might  otherwise  irritate 
and  prevent  one  from  giving 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  joy 
of  living  out  of  doors.  When 
camping  without  a  camp,  any 


to-dav  we  go  to  Frascati  and  Tivoli  to  see,  as  splendid  examples  of    one  who  is  used  to  his  daily  tub  may  have  the  edge  taken  off  the  joy 


the  beauty  of  the  Renaissance.  These  men  succeeded  in  knitting 
house  and  garden  into  a  firmer  unit  than  seems  possible  to  dupli- 
cate now,  and  the  use  they  made  of  water  in  their  gardens  was 
masterful  and  sometimes  surprising.  The  inspiration  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  great  French,  English,  and  American  gardens  has  come 
from  these  Italian  prototypes. 

Many  of  the  greac  houses  of  France — those  at  least  which  were 
built  after  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  fortify  every  square  inch 
of  the  home — were  country  pleasure  houses  which  later  became 
pretentious  palaces.  Chambord,  with  its  gorgeous  roof  garden, 
and  even  Versailles,  were  originally  built  as  hunting  lodges!  The 
English  never  felt  the  same  need  to  "get  away"  that  was  felt  on  the 


that  he  should  feel  while  taking  that  big  trout  off  the  hook,  by  won- 
dering, perhaps  only  in  his  subconscious  mind,  how  in  the  name  of 
cleanliness  he  is  going  to  get  the  smell  off  his  hands.  But  with  a 
good  camp  house,  as  much  of  the  more  primitive  life  as  one  wants  can 
be  had  by  going  away  a  short  distance,  while  the  house  remains  a 
home  and  castle  at  all  seasons  and  allows  a  man  to  live  close  to  na- 
ture without  having  to  suffer  the  wrench  of  changing  all  his  habits. 

A  camp  gives  each  nature  lover  a  chance  to  pursue  his  particular 
hobby.  The  joy  of  a  swim  in  a  cold  lake  before  breakfast  (if  that's 
the  sort  of  thing  you  like)  is  worth  going  miles  to  find.  Rest  can 
better  be  had  at  a  camp  than  anywhere  else  because  there  is  enough 
change  in  environment  to  rid  the  tired  mind  of  old  worries  and  to 


Native  timber  used  in  a  straightforward  manner  possesses  sufficient  beauty  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.   The  cabin  shows  how  satisfying  simplicity  can  be 
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When  an  open  porch  extends  beyond  the  covered  porch  a  pleasant  transition 
is  made  from  the  house  to  the  woods,  especially  where  it  is  built  around  trees. 

supply  it  with  something  new  for  occupation  and  relief,  something 
th  at  heals  and  refreshes  but  does  not  drive.  Another  object  a  camp 
has  is  to  give  a  man  a  place  in  which  to  think,  a  place  where  his 
mind  will  not  be  full  of  his  business,  his  golf,  and  his  engagements. 
There  is  no  bustle  to  distract,  but  only  beauty  to  inspire.  The 
enjoyment  of  nature  as  God  made  it,  not  as  man  changed  it,  has 
always  brought  balm  to  the  spirit,  and  this  can  be  had  only  in  the 
wilds. 

THE  kind  of  camp  you  want  depends  mostly  upon  what  you  want 
to  do  when  you  get  to  camp,  and  how  long  a  time  you  are  going  to 
spend  there.  If  you  are  going  hunting  and  fishing  and  expect  to  be 
out  the  entire  day,  all  you  need  is  sleeping  rooms,  bathing  facilities — 
the  lake  will  often  supply  this — and  a  place  to  cook  and  eat  your 
food.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  are  the  woodland  palaces, 
with  indoor  swimming  pools,  billiard  rooms,  and  hardwood  floors. 
The  golden  mean  is  probably  the  most  desirable — a  house  from  which 
the  joys  of  the  mountains,  streams,  woods,  and  lakes  can  be  had  to 
the  utmost  by  a  party  of  good  friends. 

In  building — no  matter  when  or  how — the  utmost  care  and  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  location  of  the  camp  house.  As 
conditions  vary  so  much,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  but  the  vaguest 
of  rules.  Local  conditions  must  supply  the  answer.  It  is  an 
equation  in  which  there  are  many  variable  factors  and  the  solution 
that  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  owner  is  the  best  solution. 

If  only  you  could  be  on  top  of  a  hill  so  as  to  get  the  breeze,  in 
the  woods  to  have  the  shade,  near  the  lake  for  convenience,  and  still 
face  the  best  view  (and  the  prevailing  breeze),  then,  indeed,  you 
could  keep  your  cake  and  eat  it  too;  but  you  will  have  to  make  up 
your  mind  which  of  these  blessings  you  prefer  and  get  as  many  of 
them  as  you  can.  If  you  are  more  anxious  to  be  near  the  lake 
than  you  are  to  have  a  good  view  or  a  cool  breeze,  by 
all  means  give  up  the  latter  two  advantages  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Other  complications  are  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  quality  of  it,  how  far  you  are  going 
to  have  to  transport  your  materials,  and  where 
you  are  going  to  get  your  water. 

Of  the  approach  to  the  site  of  your  house, 
consideration  should  be  taken,  for  you  want  it 
as easy  as you  can 
possibly  have  it. 
It  will  make  a 
great  difference 
when  you  are 
getting  in  sup- 
plies and  furni- 
ture. 

In  appearance 
the  house  should 
be  as  simple  as 
possible  and 
should  blend 
agreeably  w  i  t  h 


the  landscape.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  using  materials  found- 
near  at  hand,  such  as  native  stone  and  timber,  and  avoiding  any 
elaboration  in  their  treatment.  These  materials  have  enough 
beauty  in  themselves  to  deserve  a  chance  to  show  it  and  not  to 
be  tricked  out  in  the  so-called  "  rustic "  forms  so  popular  in  the 
early  'eighties. 

It  the  house  is  to  be  lived  in  through  the  winter,  it  must  naturally 
be  ot  much  more  elaborate  construction,  not  only  because  of  the  cold, 
but  to  keep  hungry  wandering  animals  from  getting  in.  In  the  case 
of  an  all-year  camp,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  keep  as  much 
under  one  roof  as  possible  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  with 
paths  leading  from  one  building  to  another  when  there  is  heavy 
snow.  For  a  summer  camp,  however,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  have 
separate  buildings  and  this  is  often  done.  In  that  case  the  camp 
becomes  a  group,  and  there  will  be  several  detached  cabins,  each 
with  a  distinct  use.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  the  sitting 
or  living  room  will  probably  be  under  the  same  roof.  But  there  will 
be  different  dormitories  for  men  and  for  women,  usuallv  divided 


A  scheme  for  the  one-story  camp  under  one  roof.  The  living  room  may  be  higher 
than  the  wings,  and  the  porches  may  be  made  to  extend  beyond  the  budding 


It  is  often  found  a  convenience  to  have  living  rooms  over  the  boat  house  for 
emergency  use  when  the  main  camp  overflows  with  guests,  or  even  for 
regular  occupancy  by  members  of  the  family  who  take  their  aquatics  seriously 

into  sleeping  rooms.  From  the  point  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  group  of  this  sort  than  a  unit  containing  all  that  is 
required.  Also  such  a  group  is  easier  to  plan  and  only  a  little  more 
expensive  to  build. 

THE  majority  of  the  camps  in  the  United  States  are  built  in  one 
story  or  with  the  main  room  two  stories  and  the  rest  one;  when 
the  latter  is  the  case  it  is  often  found  possible  to  run  a  gallery  around 
at  least  one  side  of  the  main  room,  which  will  give  access  to  the 
women's  sleeping  rooms,  the  men's  rooms  being  beneath  them. 
Another  very  convenient  arrangement  is  to  have  the  living  and  din- 
ing room  in  the  centre  with  a  large  porch  in  front  of 
them.  To  the  right  and  left  are  wings  containing 
sleeping  rooms,  and  at  the  back  an  extension  with  the 
kitchen  in  it.  These  simple  schemes  may  be 
elaborated  to  any  extent  that  the  owners 
think  is  desirable. 

The  exterior  of  a  camp  house  should  be  as 
well  camouflaged  as  the  legitimate  use  of  ma- 
terials will  per- 
ll  mit,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  pre- 
senting the  ap- 
pearance of  a  scar 
on  the  face  of 
nature.  This  can 
best  be  done  by 
obtaining  a  color 
similar  to  that  of 
the  entourage 
and  by  keeping 
away  from  any 
such  sharp  and 
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unpleasant  contrast  in 
value  as  is  obtained 
when  the  woodwork 
around  doors  and  win- 
dows is  painted  white. 
Work  that  looks  artifi- 
cially rough  should  also 
be  avoided.  A  camp  is 
the  last  place  in  the 
world  for  any  affecta- 
tion, because  it  is  so 
sure  to  be  immediately 
apparent. 

The  house  may  be 
raised  up  on  posts,  al- 
though it  is  much  better 
to  make  a  solid  and  con- 
tinuous foundation  ot 
stone,  either  small  boul- 
ders or  field  stone  with  a 
flat  surface.  If  the  cob- 
bles are  used,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  scrape  out  too 
much  ot  the  mortar 
between  them,  as  it 
makes  an  unstable  look- 
ing wall  and  one  which  has  too  great 
and  sharp  a  contrast  of  light  and 
shadow.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  enough  stone  on  the  site  to  build 
the  entire  house. 

THE  porch  floor  can  be  made  of 
whatever  kind  of  boards  is  the  easiest 
to  procure,  although  the  less  tendency 
they  have  to  splinter  the  better.  The 
main  body  of  the  house  would  better  be 
made  of  studs  with  sheathing  covered 
with  plain  shingles  or  cedar  bark.  It 
is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  anything  but 
straight  shingles,  as  the  others  have  a 
tendency  to  look  ornate.  Natural  posts 
are  the  most  appropriate  form  of  sup- 
port, either  with  the  bark  left  on  or 
stripped.  They  look  best  when  there 
is  no  attempt  at  elaboration  by  the 
addition  of  other  members  than  the 
actual  post  and  the  beam  it  supports. 
Doors  and  windows  should  be  kept  un- 
obtrusive and  not  have 
elaborate  trim.  If 
very  large  panes  of 
plate  glass  are  used, 
it  gives  an  odd,  over- 
civilized  effect  to  the 
house. 

It  is  very  desirable  to 
be  able  to  open  up  the 
entire  side  of  the  room 
and  to  have  a  free  and 
pleasant  transition  from 
the  house  to  the  porch 
to  the  woods.  This  is 
best  done,  perhaps,  by 
having  a  large,  open, 
unroofed  porch  extend- 
ing beyond  the  covered 
porch.  In  building  this, 
do  not  sacrifice  good 
trees,  but  build  the 
floor  around  them.  This 
open  porch  or  terrace 
links  the  building  to  the 
woods  and  sometimes 
can  be  made  to  serve 
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Large  fireplaces  are  an  essential  of  the  camp,  and  can  be  made  very  handsome  by  using  split  stone.  In  this 
room  most  of  the  non-essentials  are  eliminated,  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  the  result  satisfactory 


J  U  N  ,  I92O 

as  a  connectm  with 
the  boat  house 

Railings  re  best 
made  of  natuil  wood, 
and  chimneys  of  the 
stone  found  narest  at 
hand.  Logs  quared 
up  and  notche  at  the 
corners,  with  te  spaces 
between  filld  with 
mud, mortar,  omoss,  is 
the  constructin  most 
resembling  tht  used 
by  the  pionecs  when 
they  came  to  01  forests, 
and  any  one  who  is 
sufficiently  a  prist  to 
want  to  reprouce  the 
feeling  of  tho-  times 
would  do  well  t  follow 
their  exampl  The 
result  of  such  onstruc- 
tion  is  a  hone  more 
solidly  built  tan  one 
usually  fine,  and 
which  has  a  wblesome 
feeling  of  being  hand  made. 


Porch  railings  for  the  camp  are  best  made 
of  natural  wood  and  kept  simple  in  design 


A  sturdy,  comfortable  living  room  whose  massive  timbers  altest  its  robust  con- 
struction.   The  furnishing  is  of  the  more  elalx>rate  type,  but  is  all  appropriate 


ORE  mistakes  seem  to  I  made 
the  selection  of  finishings 
than  in  any  other  department  f  camp 
building.  There  should  be  all  tfe  ssen- 
tials  for  comfort  and  nothin  which 
is  unessential;  and  moreover, all  the 
furnishings  should  be  in  their  rost  ap- 
propriate form.  It  is  just  as  nuch  a 
pose  to  have  things  unduly  unouth  as 
it  is  to  have  them  over-elaborti ,  and 
there  is  no  more  need  for  ruling  to 
the  extremes  of  Puritanism  thn  there 
is  to  produce  an  atmosphere  tot  sybari- 
tic. Grass  rugs,  wicker  furnitre,  and 
strong,  simple,  comfortable  chiis  are 
easy  to  care  for,  light  in  weipt,  and 
easy  to  transport,  as  well  as  apropri- 
ate  to  a  camp  interior.  Velet  cur- 
tains, heavy  silken  cords,  and  a  forms 
of  bric-a-brac  are  absolutely  tabo. 
The  interior  finish  of  the  livig  room 
may  show  its  enstruc- 
tion  with  th  roof 
beams  exposed  Large 
fireplaces  are  tlmost 
an  essential,  ad  when 
made  of  split  .tones 
are  very  h an  some. 
A  camp  is  ne  of 
the  places  whre  tax- 
idermy can  b  most 
successfully  use  in  the 
decoration  of  th  home. 
Here  trophies  of  the 
rod  and  gun  nt  only 
form  a  satisfactory 
ornament  of  peat  in- 
terest to  spotsmen 
but  also  are  tcellent 
witnesses  to  op's  ver- 
acity. 

The  fun  of  owning 
and  living  in  a  ummer 
camp  is  exceecd  only 
by  the  fun  of  pinning, 
building,  and  ecorat- 
ing  it! 


THE   GARDENS  on  the  ESTATE  of 
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unpleasant  contrast  in 
value  as  is  obtained 
when  the  woodwork 
around  doors  and  win- 
dows is  painted  white. 
Work  that  looks  artifi- 
cially rough  should  also 
be  avoided.  A  camp  is 
the  last  place  in  the 
world  for  any  affecta- 
tion, because  it  is  so 
sure  to  be  immediately 
apparent. 

The  house  may  be 
raised  up  on  posts,  al- 
though it  is  much  better 
to  make  a  solid  and  con- 
tinuous foundation  of 
stone,  either  small  boul- 
ders or  field  stone  with  a 
flat  surface.  If  the  cob- 
bles are  used,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  scrape  out  too 
much  of  the  mortar 
between  them,  as  it 
makes  an  unstable  look- 
ing wall  and  one  which  has  too  great 
and  sharp  a  contrast  of  light  and 
shadow.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  enough  stone  on  the  site  to  build 
the  entire  house. 

THE  porch  floor  can  be  made  of 
whatever  kind  of  boards  is  the  easiest 
to  procure,  although  the  less  tendency 
they  have  to  splinter  the  better.  The 
main  body  of  the  house  would  better  be 
made  of  studs  with  sheathing  covered 
with  plain  shingles  or  cedar  bark.  It 
is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  anything  but 
straight  shingles,  as  the  others  have  a 
tendency  to  look  ornate.  Natural  posts 
are  the  most  appropriate  form  of  sup- 
port, either  with  the  bark  left  on  or 
stripped.  They  look  best  when  there 
is  no  attempt  at  elaboration  by  the 
addition  of  other  members  than  the 
actual  post  and  the  beam  it  supports. 
Doors  and  windows  should  be  kept  un- 
obtrusive and  not  have 
elaborate  trim.  If 
very  large  panes  of 
plate  glass  are  used, 
it  gives  an  odd,  over- 
civilized  effect  to  the 
house. 

It  is  very  desirable  to 
be  able  to  open  up  the 
entire  side  of  the  room 
and  to  have  a  free  and 
pleasant  transition  from 
the  house  to  the  porch 
to  the  woods.  This  is 
best  done,  perhaps,  by 
having  a  large,  open, 
unroofed  porch  extend- 
ing beyond  the  covered 
porch.  In  building  this, 
do  not  sacrifice  good 
trees,  but  build  the 
floor  around  them.  This 
open  porch  or  terrace 
links  the  building  to  the 
woods  and  sometimes 
can  be  made  to  serve 


Large  fireplaces  are  an  essential  of  the  camp,  and  can  be  made  very  handsome  by  using  split  stone.  In  this 
room  most  of  the  non-essentials  are  eliminated,  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  the  result  satisfactory 


as  a  connection  with 
the  boat  house. 

Railings  are  best 
made  of  natural  wood, 
and  chimneys  of  the 
stone  found  nearest  at 
hand.  Logs  squared 
up  and  notched  at  the 
corners,  with  the  spaces 
between  filled  with 
mud,  mortar,  or  moss,  is 
the  construction  most 
resembling  that  used 
by  the  pioneers  when 
they  came  to  our  forests, 
and  any  one  who  is 
sufficiently  a  purist  to 
want  to  reproduce  the 
feeling  of  those  times 
would  do  well  to  follow 
their  example.  The 
result  of  such  construc- 
tion is  a  house  more 
solidly  built  than  one 
usually  finds,  and 
which  has  a  wholesome 


feeling  of  being  hand  made. 


Porch  railings  for  the  camp  are  liest  made 
of  natural  wood  and  kept  simple  in  design 


A  sturdy,  comfortable  living  room  whose  massive  timl>ers  attest  its  robust  con- 
struction.   The  furnishing  is  of  the  more  elatiorate  type,  but  is  all  appropriate 


ORE  mistakes  seem  to  be  made 
the  selection  of  furnishings 
than  in  any  other  department  of  camp 
building.  There  should  be  all  the  essen- 
tials for  comfort  and  nothing  which 
is  unessential;  and  moreover,  all  the 
furnishings  should  be  in  their  most  ap- 
propriate form.  It  is  just  as  much  a 
pose  to  have  things  unduly  uncouth  as 
it  is  to  have  them  over-elaborate,  and 
there  is  no  more  need  for  rushing  to 
the  extremes  of  Puritanism  than  there 
is  to  produce  an  atmosphere  too  sybari- 
tic. Crass  rugs,  wicker  furniture,  and 
strong,  simple,  comfortable  chairs  are 
easy  to  care  for,  light  in  weight,  and 
easy  to  transport,  as  well  as  appropri- 
ate to  a  camp  interior.  Velvet  cur- 
tains, heavy  silken  cords,  and  all  forms 
of  bric-a-brac  are  absolutely  taboo. 
The  interior  finish  of  the  living  room 
may  show  its  construc- 
tion with  the  roof 
beams  exposed.  Large 
fireplaces  are  almost 
an  essential,  and  when 
made  of  split  stones 
are  very  handsome. 
A  camp  is  one  of 
the  places  where  tax- 
idermy can  be  most 
successfully  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  home. 
Here  trophies  of  the' 
rod  and  gun  not  only 
form  a  satisfactory 
ornament  of  great  in- 
terest to  sportsmen 
but  also  are  excellent 
witnesses  to  one's  ver- 
acity. 

The  fun  of  owning 
and  living  in  a  summer 
camp  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  fun  of  planning, 
building,  and  decorat- 
ing it! 


THE   GARDENS  on  the  ESTATE  of 
*%Cr.  QHARLSS  *M.  SCHJVAB 

*At  J^ORETTO,  <Pa. 

CHARLES  W.  ^EAVITT,  landscape  engineer 
Photographs  by  John  Wallace  Qillies 


The  three  water-lily  lagoons,  and  beyond,  the  double  stairway  flanking  the  formal  cascade  which  drops  fifty  feet  from  the  great  south  terrace  A  grove  of  transplanted  native 
white  pines  forms  a  heavy  background  above  the  north  garden  wall,  while  to  the  left  is  a  romantic  grouping  of  red  cedars  and  boxwood  around  an  Italian  oil  jar  by  Paul  Manship 
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June,  1920 




The  cascade  as  seen  from  the  house     It  descends  in  fourteen  levels  from  the  residence  on  the  hilltop  to  the  formal  gardens  in  the  valley  below 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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The  blue-jay  gateway  to  the  blue 
garden.  Over  the  handwrought  iron 
grilles  is  an  arch  of  native  sandstone 


The  lower  end  of  the  rose  garden.  This  gar- 
den, situated  above  the  valley,  is  terminated 
by  a  circular  retaining  wall  on  which  stand 
eight  sentinel  caryatids  by  Henri  Crenier. 
Two  of  these  figures  are  shown  reflected 
in  the  oval  pool,  whose  broad  coping  is 
massed  with  dwarf  Juniperus  lamariscifolia 


In  the  formal  garden  The  old  boxwoods  were  transplanted  from  Long  Island  and  the 
tall,  red  cedars  from  Massachusetts.  Below  them  are  great  drifts  of  fragrant  heliotrope 


landscape  ^Architects 

IV ho  Ha^c  Designed  Garde/ is 
for  Some  of  Our  Great 
Country  Estates 


JAMES  L  GREENLEAF 

A  student  at  the  School  of  Applied  Science, 
Columbia  University,  and  a  member  of  its  faculty 
until  1894.  Since  that  time  he  has  practised  land- 
scape architecture  in  New  York  Mr.  Greenleaf 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  and  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts.  The  following  estates  are  a 
few  of  his  many  pieces  of  work:  Percy  R.  Pyne, 
C.  Ledyard  Blair,  and  Walter  P.  Bliss,  in  New 
Jersey,  the  Pratt  estates  on  Long  Island,  and 
F.  W.  Vanderbilt  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


FERRUCCIO  VITALE 

of  New  York,  was  horn  in  Florence,  Italy,  where 
he  attended  the  Classical  School  of  Florence.  He 
broadened  his  knowledge  of  engineering  and 
architecture  at  Turin  and  Florence.  After  practice 
in  Italy,  he  came  lo  America  and  designed  many 
gardens,  among  them  the  estates  of  C.  I.  Hudson, 
Syosset,  L.  I  ,  and  Dudley  Olcott,  Morrison,  N.  J. 
In  1917  the  partnership  of  Vitale.  Brinckerhoff  & 
Geiffert  was  organized,  and  among  their  best  work 
are  gardens  for  Luke  V.  Lockwood,  Lakeville, 
Ct.,  and  F.  E.  Drury,  Cleveland,  O.,  which  latter 
won  the  New  York  Architectural  League  medal. 


HAROLD  A.  CAPARN 

Born  and  educated  in  England;  studied  architecture  at 
Columbia  University  and  in  Buray's  Atelier  in  Paris.  In  1912 
he  was  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, and  is  now  President  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  that 
society.  He  was  landscape  architect  to  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Park  from  1900-3.  Since  191 1  he  has  been  the  consulting 
landscape  architect  to  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  Mr. 
Caparn  has  written  many  articles  for  architectural  and  horti- 
cultural magazines  Some  of  his  works  are  city  parks  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Newark.  N.  J.,  real  estate  develop- 
ment at  Ithaca,  and  many  private  places  including  those  of 
J.  C.  Willever  at  Milburn,  N.  Y  ,  W.  J.  Tully,  Long  Island, 
Hobart  J.  Park  and  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  Onteora  Park,  N.  Y. 


ALBERT  D.  TAYLOR 
Graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  State  College  in  1905,  and 
did  graduate  work  in  landscape  architecture  at  Cornell.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  associated  with  Warren  H.  Manning  of  Boston 
from  1908-1914,  when  he  established  a  practice  in  Cleveland,  O. 
He  is  President  of  the  Midwest  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  Some  of  the  estates  on 
which  he  has  worked  are  those  of  H.  H.  Timken,  of  Canton.O, 
Cyrus  H.  Curtis.  Camden.  Me.,  and  W.  H.  Noll,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  He  designed  and  laid  out  numerous  school  and  college 
campuses  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 


FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 

of  Brookline,  Mass.  The  picture  shows  Mr.  Olmsted 
(centre)  James  Frederick  Dawson,  and  Percival  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Olmsted  is  a  Harvard  graduate  and  studied 
landscape  architecture  under  his  father.  He  began 
to  practise  in  1895  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Olmsted  Bros.,  landscape  architects  to  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System  of  Boston,  the  Roland  Park  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  Baltimore  Park  Commission. 
Mr.  Olmsted  is  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Im- 
provement of  Washington,  D.  C;  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Architects  of  the  Group 
plan  of  Cleveland,  O.  He  has  designed  many  public 
parks  and  other  municipal  improvements,  as  well  as 
private  and  institutional  grounds.  Mr.  Olmsted  is  a 
Fellow  and  past  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  and  the  author  of  many  articles 
pertaining  to  landscape  architecture. 


ARTHUR  R.  NICHOLS 

of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  graduated  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Department  of  Architec- 
ture, in  1902.  He  was  in  the  office  of  Charles  W.  Leavitt, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  for  several  years  and  since  1909 
has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Morell  &  Nichols. 
He  is  in  charge  of  Morgan  Park,  an  industrial  town  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  is  the  consult- 
ing landscape  architect  to  the  Minneapolis  State  Board 
of  Control.  The  firm  has  developed  country  estates 
principally  in  the  Northwest,  among  which  are  those 
of  R  M  Bennett,  Lake  Minnetonka.  A.  M.  Marshall, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Senator  J.  B.  Kendrick,  Sheridan, 
Wyo  Mr.  Nichols  is  the  President  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
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CHARLES  WELFORD  LEAVITT,  JR. 

The  landscape  architect  of  the  estates'of  William  C.  Whitney, 
Foxhall  Keene,  Chas.  M.  Schwab,  and  many  others.  Also 
of  various  race  tracks,  including  those  at  Saratoga,  Sheepshead 
Bay,  Belmont  Park,  Toronto,  Winnipeg.  Montreal,  and  Havre 
de  Grace.  He  is  the  engineer  for  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commissior-  director  and  supervisor  of  the  laying  out  of  the 
Biltmore  Country  Club  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  the  Federal  Parks  in 
Cuba,  and  country  estates  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  New 
Orleans,  La.  Mr.  Leavitt  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  State  of  New  York. 


GEORGE  E.  KESSLER 

came  to  America  with  his  parents  when  he  was  three  years  old; 
received  his  education  here  in  public  schools,  and  later  went 
to  Europe  for  special  instruction  in  botany,  forestry,  and  civil 
engineering.  He  planned  and  developed  the  parks  and  boule- 
vard system  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  designed  the  park  and 
boulevard  system  for  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Syracuse,  and  other  cities,  and  is  at  present  in  active  charge  of 
city  developments  in  a  number  of  these  cities.  He  was  the 
landscape  architect  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in 
St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  planned  Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio. 
He  was  the  town  planner  for  the  development  of  housing  pro- 
jects of  the  Government  at  Davenport,  la.,  and  Rock  Island,  111. 


IN  HIS  book  on  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  Morris  Longstreth  de- 
scribes a  delightful  summer  he 
spent  with  a  friend  roaming 
through  the  forests  and  mountains, 
sleeping  under  the  stars,  and  avoiding 
contact  with  his  fellowmen  as  much  as 
possible.  One  day  their  rambles 
brought  them  to  the  Lake  Placid  Club. 
"To  make  a  bare  breast  of  it,"  says 
the  author, "  a  haze  of  distrust  fell  upon 

us  It  was  not  that  we  were 

too  proud  tp  wash.  All  summer  we 
had  collaborated  with  comfort  and 
wood  sense.  We  supposed  that  in  a 
club,  comfort  must  disappear  before 
convention.  To  forsake  pine-needles 
for  polished  floors,  an  open  fire  for  a 
radiator,  camp  costume  for  evening 
dress — these  anticipations  threw  us 
into.    .    .    a  ditch  of  despondency 

But  anticipation  proved  far  worse 
than  realization.    Listen  further. 

"It  was  evident  that  we  had  reached 
the  unusual  in  clubs.  Indeed,  for  a 
place  where  your  preconception  varies 
more  widely  from  the  reality,  I  know 
not  where  to  look.  We  in  our  flannel 
shirts  and  lumbermen's  socks  were  not 
stared  at.  A  gentleman-clerk  inquired 
after  our  trip,  a  gentleman-bell-boy  took  our  knapsacks. 
With  the  courtesy  of  an  acceptance  he  refused  a  tip. 
From  this  marvel  began  my  study  of  the  club.  I  am 
still  studying  it."  To-day  the  club  is  the  author's  year- 
'round  home.  For  Mr.  Longstreth  had  stumbled  upon 
a  club  unique  among  the 
clubs  of  America  in  that  it 
has  a  set  purpose,  and  a 
humanitarian  purpose  .at 
that. 

Forty- one  years  ago  a 
man  had  an  idea.  Helooked 
around  him  and  saw  the 
thousands  of  his  fellow  men 
toiling  and  sweating  in  the 
cities  and  the  countless 
young  lives  sacrificed  each 
year  for  lack  of  care  and 
comfort.  He  longed  to  find 
a  means  of  giving  these  poor 
mortals  a  chance  to  get  out 
in  the  country  and  live  close 
tonature,  and  from  this  idea 
originated  the  Lake  Placid 
Club. 


NOW  Melvil  Dewey— 
for  that  is  the  man's 
name — has  always  been  con- 
vinced that  the  country  is 
the  only  place  for  man  to 
live,  and  he  attributes  a 
large  part  of  human  ills  to 
the  stress  and  strain  of  lift- 
in  the  city  Convinced  of 
this  he  set  out  to  find  the 
spot  in  the  country  which 
doctors  and  scientists  should 
agree  was  the  most  health- 
ful in  America.  Once  this 
was  found,  the  next  step 
was  to  attract  people  to  it. 

Neither  task  was  an  easy 
one  nor  one  that  could  be 


Sparkling  waterfalls  contribute  their  share  toward  making  the  air  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  invigorating.    It  is  extraordinary  how  one  eats  and  sleeps  at  Lake  Placid 
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accomplished  in  a  short  time.  For  many 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  traveled  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
in  their  quest — spending  months  and  some- 
times entire  seasons  in  various  locations. 
And  then  about  twenty-nine  years  ago  their 
search  ended. 

By  this  time,  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
the  quest  had  narrowed  down  to  three  places 
— the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  (Ireen  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York. 
Eventually  the  Adirondack  section  was 
selected  as  the  most  suitable. 

Now  that  the  desired  region,  from  a  stand- 
point of  health,  had  been  found,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  select  the  most  beautiful  spot  to  locate 
therein.  So  the  veteran  Paul  Smith — the 
Father  of  the  Adirondacks — was  consulted. 
After  a  little  urging,  for  quite  naturally  he 
liked  to  have  his  own  place — the  already 
famous  Paul  Smith's — considered  the  pret- 
tiest, he  admitted  that  he  considered  Lake 
Placid  to  be  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
mountains.  To  this  day  but  few  people 
have  been  found  to  disagree  with  him,  for 
Lake  Placid  is  one  of  a  series  of  jewel-like 
lakes  that  lie  in  the  bowls  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  whose  sides  are  clothed  with  all 
manner  of  evergreen  trees  and  whose  tops  are 
crowned  with  soft  masses  of  snow.  White- 
face,  Marcy,  Maclntyre — their  names  be- 
speak their  rugged  grandeur! 

Doctors  are  agreed  that  an  elevation  of 
between  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above  sea  level  is 
best  for  man.  Below  that  the  air  is  not  in- 
vigorating enough  to  act  as  a  tonic  and 


as  was  consistent  with  operating  ex- 
penses and  in  urgent  cases  to  be  ac- 
commodated free  of  charge.  However 
no  one  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or 
other  communicable  disease  was  to  be 
admitted,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
health  of  the  other  members. 

Simplicity  and  family  life  were  to  be 
the  keynote  of  the  club  and  everything 
was  to  be  as  natural  as  possible.  The 
tathers  of  large  Families  need  fear  no 
stern  landlord  who  might  frown  upon 
the  children,  for  the  latter  are  always 
welcome  and  special  attention  is  paid 
to  them  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club. 
Every  day  from  five  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon is  the  chddren's  hour,  when  games 
are  played  and  stories  told,  and 
throughout  the  day  the  child  romps  in 
the  great  outdoors.  "Children  first" 
runs  the  slogan;  "but"  it  adds  "adults 
must  have  a  chance." 
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above  that  the  atmosphere  is  too  rarefied  for 
weak  hearts.  Lake  Placid  is  just  1,900  feet 
above  sea  level  and  the  air  comes  laden  with 
the  scent  of  the  pine  forests  and  cooled  bv 
the  snows  of  the  surrounding  peaks. 

THE  land  about  Lake  Placid  had  sold 
originally  tor  25  cents  an  acre.  N  atur- 
ally Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  —  the  latter  as 
ardent  a  worker  tor  the  success  of  the  club 
as  her  husband  —  thought  that  they  might 
have  to  pay  more  than  this,  even  as  high  as 
$100  an  acre  if  necessary.  Imagine  their 
feelings  when  the  owners  demanded  $1,000 
an  acre  for  it!  Sadly  the  Deweys  turned 
their  steps  elsewhere  and  began  a  new  search. 
But  nowhere  else  could  anything  be  found  to 
equal  the  beauty  of  Lake  Placid,  so  they  re- 
turned and  purchased  twelve  acres  on  the 
shores  of  Mirror  Lake,  adjoining  Placid. 
But  this  time  they  paid  $2,500  an  acre  for  it! 

Here  was  founded  the  Lake  Placid  Club, 
a  club  which  its  founders  destined  to  be  to 
all  outward  appearances  much  like  any 
other  university  club,  but  one  that  would 
have  something  more  than  the  usual  club 
possessed.  The  membership  of  the  club  was 
to  be  large  enough  to  give  all  desirable  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  enjoy  outdoor  lite,  without 
the  disagreeable  features  ot  a  hotel.  In  the 
club  were  welcomed  primarily  college  pro- 
fessors, scientists,  ministers,  authors,  and 
others  who  might  need  a  thorough  rest  or  a 
chance  to  recuperate  lost  health,  and  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  extravagant 
prices  charged  at  many  health  and  summer 
resorts.    They  were  to  be  charged  as  little 


The  views  from  the  mountains  surrounding  Lake  Placid  are  unexcelled  anywhere. 
Virgin  forests,  shining  rivers,  and  flashing  waterfalls  abound  on  every  side 
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HE  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Lake 
Placid  Club  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  four  classes  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  First  come  Outings.  The 
club,  as  we  have  said  above,  was 
founded  as  a  place  where  the  weary 
might  throw  aside  the  shackles  of  the 
city  and  find  rest  and  quiet  close  to 
nature  and  health-giving  surroundings.  This  is  the  club's 
first  and  greatest  purpose.  Second,  Restoration.  Often 
the  brightest  minds  are  lost  to  humanity  merely  because 
when  overworked  or  broken  down  they  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  rest.    Consider  the  professor  of  mathematics, 

working  night  and  day  on 
some  important  theory  that 
may  change  the  ideas  of  the 
universe;  or  the  young  music 
student,  studying,  practis- 
ing far  into  the  night  so  that 
he  may  be  another  Wagner, 
with  the  result  that  his 
health  gives  way  under  the 
strain.  And  then  there  is 
no  money  to  take  him  away 
to  the  quiet  country  where 
his  shattered  nerves  may 
regain  their  composure.  Is 
the  world  thus  to  continue 
losing  its  potential  geniuses? 
Not  if  the  Lake  Placid  Club 
can  prevent  it.  1  heir  aim 
is  to  afford  such  cases  rest 
and  opportunity  to  continue 
and  develop  their  career. 

In  a  similar  vein  is  the 
third  of  the  club's  aims, 
which  is  called  the  Millionth 
Man.  Among  this  great 
people  of  ours  are  many  po- 
tential geniuses;  many  who 
will  one  day  be  the  guides 
and  leaders  of  our  nation's 
destiny.  But.  alas,  many 
fall  by  the  wayside,  or 
through  circumstances  and 
lack  of  opportunities  never 
flower.  The  club  strives  to 
seek  out  and  find  the  mil- 
lionth man — the  boy  who  is 
to  be  some  day  tamous 
among  men.  A  certain 
number  of  bovs  and  girls 


There  are  four  golf  courses  in  use  at  Lake  Placid  Club,  for  the  upkeep  of  which  more  than 
S40.000  has  already  been  spent — yet  six  additional  courses  are  now  under  construction 


who  have  already  shown  aptitude  in  various 
works  are  to  be  taken  and  their  minds  trained 
and  allowed  to  develop  under  the  most 
fortunate  conditions  at  Lake  Placid.  Some- 
thing of  this  spirit  must  have  actuated 
Louis  Tiffany,  when  he  recently  gave  his 
magnificent  estate  on  Long  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  institute  where 
voung  sculptors  and  artists  might  develop 
their  talent  at  leisure. 

The  fourth  and  final  aim  of  the  club  is 
termed  Seed  Sowing.  That  is,  the  hope  that 
many  of  the  newest  ideas  for  the  advance- 
ment and  benefit  of  humanity  may  have 
their  beginning  at  Lake  Placid.  It  aims  to 
have  the  conferences  of  physicians,  educa- 
tors, scientists,  etc.,  held  at  Lake  Placid. 
Mr.  Dewey  holds  that  much  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  these  conferences  if  they 
are  held  in  the  country,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  distract  from  the  business  in  hand 
and  where  the  conferees  have  a  much  greater 
opportunity  for  closer  intercourse,  than  in  a 
great  city  where  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  diversions  to  distract.  So  the  club  is 
anxious  to  put  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


If  Paul  Smith  was  the  father  of  the  Adirondacks.  then 
Melvil  Dewey  musl  be  (heir  godfather  I  le  it  was  who. 
twenty-five  years  ago,  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  form- 
ing tin'  l.iki   I'lacid  Club  along  humanitarian  lines 
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the  great  minds  of  to-day  in  the  hope  that 
thus  they  may  play  a  small  part  in  further- 
ing the  interests  of  humanity. 

THE  original  idea  of  keeping  the  club 
for  the  college  professors  and  ministers 
and  others  had  to  be  modified  somewhat, 
for  many  well-to-do  people  kept  coming  up 
to  spend  their  vacations  at  Placid  and  in- 
sisted upon  returning;  for  once  to  taste  the 
joys  of  Lake  Placid  is  to  long  for  them  - 
again.  These  latter  were  made  welcome, 
too,  for  these  people,  who  could  afford  to 
pay  well  for  the  privileges  of  the  club, 
proved  a  means  whereby  the  comforts  and 
accommodations  for  the  less  fortunate 
might  be  increased.  Nevertheless,  nothing 
has  ever  interfered  with  the  simplicity  of 
life  at  the  club. 

But  to  return  to  the  early  days  of  the 
club.  When  the  land  was  first  acquired 
it  consisted  of  twelve  acres  on  which 
stood  a  white  frame  building  whose  dining 
room  could  accommodate  thirty  at  most. 
The  hotel  and  resort  keepers  in  the  vicinity 
scoffed  at  the  idea  that  a  club  could  suc- 
ceed, and  looked  upon  it  as  a  beautiful  but 
highly  impracticable  project.  To-day  the 
club  owns  7,800  acres  or  land  and  has  in 
addition  to  four  clubhouses,  176  private 
cottages  which  it  rents  to  members.  Be- 
sides these  the  club  owns  and  operates 
many  cottages  for  its  employees,  and  more 
than  197  unsightly  sheds  and  houses  have 
been  destroyed  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

A QUESTION  of  almost  as  vital  import- 
ance as  rest  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club 
was  that  of  proper  diet.  Simple  food  but 
plenty  of  it — as  much  as  a  person  wants — 
is  the  club's  motto.  "If  a  man  wants  a 
glass  of  cream,"  said  Mr.  Dewey,  "All  right; 
that's  a  question  for  him  and  his  digestion 
to  decide;  but  if  he  wants  it  we  give  it  to 
him."  To-day  the  club  owns  thirty-six 
farms,  all  the  farms  in  the  valley  but  one 
belonging  to  it,  and  that  last  one  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  golf  course  this  summer. 
More  than  #250,000  has  been  invested  in 
the  club's  dairy  stock.  There  are  pigs  on 
the  farms  as  well,  and  a  flock  of  9,000 
chickens  which  in  winter  produce  some 
3,000  eggs  daily. 

As  it  was  with  the  farms,  so  with  other 
things.  There  is  an  excellent  machine  shop, 
a  laundry,  a  bakery,  a  power  house,  several 
greenhouses,  an  excellent  library  of  more 
than  5,000  volumes,  and  a  department  store 
that  did  $400,000  worth  of  business  lastyear. 

THE  opportunities  for  recreation  are  as 
ample  as  those  for  rest  and  recupera- 
tion. Golf  is  perhaps  the  most  favored. 
Back  in  1^96 — that  famous  year  of  the  birth 
of  golf — some  early  devotees  leveled  a  piece 
of  ground  and  constructed  some  holes  w  ith 
tin  cans.  An  appropriation  of  $10  for 
maintenance  was  made,  and  two  holes  were 
accordingly  laid  out.  To-day  there  are  four 
excellent  courses  in  use  costing  £40,000,  and 
six  more  are  under  construction,  besides 
twenty-one  excellent  tennis  courts  which, 
flooded  and  frozen  over  in  winter,  make 
the  finest  sort  of  rink. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  in  the  bracing  air 


The  late  Paul  Smith  considered  Lake  Placid  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
Adirondacks — a  contention  that  few  will  deny  after  having  once  been  there 
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C  O  U  N  T  R  V    LI  F  E 


of  Lake  Placid  one  eats  and  sleeps.  Prob- 
ably the  contentment  of  mind  and  the  en- 
joyment of  life  that  one  attains  is  responsible 
for  both  the  appetite  and  the  sound  sleep. 

One  more  word  in  conclusion  from  the  pen 
of  Morris  Longstreth.  He  says:  "The  Ad- 
irondacks  have  always  been  a  good  place  for 
dreams.   Old  Mountain  Phelps  had  one.  He 


For  I  crave  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  strength 

that  won  the  fight 
Of  the  spirit  of  the  heroes  who  fell  battling 

for  the  right. 
For  those  dead  who  died  to  save  us,  let  me  say 

eternal  mass. 
And  be  God's  volcanic  voicing  of  the  words: 

"They  shall  not  pass!" 

Alfred  L.  Donaldson,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


sat  on  a  log  and  indulged  it.  Paul  Smith 
had  one.  Even  with  his  parents  on  his  back, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  it.  He  died  rich  and 
respected.  Dr.  Trudeau  had  one.  A  tre- 
mendous one.  He  helped  the  ailing  and  the 
unaided  to  health,  himself  neither  rich  nor  in 
health.  And  Melvil  Dewey  has  one;  perhaps 
it  is  the  biggest  of  all." 


From  a  QOUD^JRY  IVI^DOIV 


IT  IS  JUST  the  Main  Street  of  a  little  New 
England  village,  wide,  placid,  set  with  lofty, 
-£  arching  elm  trees;  quite  unsung  and 

known  only  to  a  few,  and  yet,  to  me, 
5  TREE I  \x  \s  one  of  the  loveliest  avenues  in 
existence.  Memory  and  gentle  custom  have  en- 
deared it  to  me.  On  it  my  children  took  their 
first  little,  trembling,  adventurous  steps;  down  its 
broad  reaches  they  run  on  their  way  to  school; 
daily,  to  and  fro,  flows  the  tide  of  the  people  I 
know — folks.  It  is  part  of  the  pattern  of  my  life; 
a  glowing  strand  woven  into  its  fabric. 

Now  it  is  winter;  the  curves  are  white,  and  the 
trees,  outlined  against  a  silver  sky,  glisten  with 
hoar-frost.  But  in  spring  these  branches  will 
wear  a  feathered  livery  of  tender  green  and  the 
sky  will  be  bluest  blue,  with  ample,  pastoral, 
drifting  clouds.  Forever  different  it  is;  it  flames 
in  autumn;  gold  overhead  and  drifted  gold  at 
your  feet.  And  always  the  mystery  of  the  curve, 
the  end  that  I  can  never  quite  see!  I  know  what 
houses  lie  beyond;  I  know  what  people  live  in 
them,  but,  such  is  its  enchantment,  I  might  be 
gazing  afar  to  Vallombrosa  where  the  brooks  are 
strewn  with  autumnal  leaves.  .And  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  deeper,  shadowing  greens  are  to  my 
willing  fancy  but  the  prelude  to  Sherwood  For- 
est! It  was  William  Morris,  wasn't  it,  who 
called  green  the  "workaday  hue"?  I  know  that 
if  ever  he  had  seen  Our  Street  after  a  drenching 
July  rain  he  would  have  changed  his  opinion, 
because  then  it  flaunts  a  high  holiday  color,  that 
lambent  shade  of  green  that  has  the  rainbow 
tangled  up  in  it,  as  vivid,  as  triumphant  as 
Tyrian  purple.  .And  on  warm  nights  of  mid- 
summer, when  a  round,  full  moon,  a  white  bubble 
of  a  moon,  floats  high  in  the  heavens,  I  have  no 
words  to  describe  the  silver  magic  of  it  all,  for  the 
familiar  houses  become  fairy  dwellings,  the  dis- 
tances long  and  luminous,  the  shadows  blackest 
velvet. 

After  all,  I  am  lucky.  Because,  you  see,  I 
might  be  living  in  the  city.  I  might  be  standing 
at  my  kitchenette  window  fif  a  kitchenette  has 
a  window,  for,  thank  goodness,  I  don't  know!) 
and  looking  out  on  little,  endless  streets,  enclosed, 
confined,  with  lean,  furtive  alley  cats  wandering 
sorrowfully  around  the  corners.  I  might  be 
standing  there  as  I  do  here,  washing  my  dishes, 
for  my  life  is  full  of  domestic  pauses,  and  the  in- 
tervals invariably  last  longer  than  the  maids; 
but  instead,  as  I  work,  I  look  out  on  Our  Street 
with  its  white  old  houses;  I  hear  the  contented 
crooning  of  my  neighbors'  hens;  and  my  own 
plump  gray  pussy  comes  bounding  across  the 
waves  of  the  orchard  lawn.  I  behold  all  the  sea- 
sons approach  and  pass;  I  gaze  into  peace,  at  the 
procession  of  people  I  know — folks;  and  always 
beyond  is  my  wondering  curve! 

NEVER  DID  WE  THINK  to  behold  so  great 
a  marvel;  in  this  time  of  high  costs  of  every  con- 
A  BEQUEST  ce>vable  kind  that  such  a  place 
FRO  U  could  exist  seemed  to  us  a  Utopian 

mirage,  as  intangible  as  a  dream, 
as  distant  and  elusive  as  dusk- 
empurpled  horizons.  And  then,  at  n  ightfall, 
chance  led  us  along  a  dusty  riband  of  upland  road, 
and  we  discovered  it,  the  little  inn  of  our  desires. 
Perhaps  you'd  find  the  wide,  elm-shaded  street 
in  other  North  Country  villages,  the 
same  gentle  stream  flowing  through 
summer  fields,  but  surely  nowhere  else 
such  peace.     If  a  leaf  had  fluttered 


down  you  must  have  heard  it!  The  hot  blue 
sky  had  blurred  to  a  tranquil  gray,  a  dreaming 
gray  with  drifting,  pink-tinged  clouds,  and  it  was 
evening.  As  I  remember  it  I  want  to  quote 
Wordsworth,  for  it  all  was  calm  and  free,  the  time 
as  quiet  as  a  nun,  and  yet,  why  do  I  use  that  Old 
World  comparison?  Better,  the  twilight  was  a 
meek  Puritan  maid  who  had  plucked  a  damask 
rose  and  pinned  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  gown, 
homespun  and  demure.  So  New  England  was  the 
scene!  With  no  effort  of  will  the  years  rolled 
back  to  that  idyllic,  friendly  time  before  the 
bridges  were  built  when  "the  women  sometimes 
took  their  chairs  and  their  knitting  to  the  river 
bank,  and  visited  across  the  stream."  I  he  little 
town  has  memories,  of  course;  a  stirring,  eigh- 
teenth century  past  when  the  Indians  came  down 
from  Canada,  burning  and  pillaging  the  hamlet 
and  carrying  the  women  and  children  into  cap- 
tivity. I  hen  our  avenging  minutemen  swept 
northward  in  pursuit — from  Hanover  they  came, 
from  Norwich  and  Windsor  and  Woodstock — 
and  the  countryside  was  saved.  A  white  stone 
now  marks  the  spot — and  nothing  else  has  hap- 
pened since,  I  think. 

All  this  is  the  setting.  It  was  evening,  a  chill 
little  mist  crept  up  from  the  meadows — and  we 
were  very  hungry.  So  we  asked  for  food  and, 
unlike  the  rich,  we  were  not  sent  empty  away. 
Instead  we  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  tall,  white, 
green-shuttered  house  so  secure  in  its  century- 
old  respectability  that  the  sign,  "Meals  for 
Autoists,"  in  no  waj  detracted  from  its  sense  of 
dignity.  We  felt  its  "presence"  as  we  waited  in 
the  square,  high-studded  parlor  with  a  lofty  white 
mantelpiece  beneath  which  lurked  a  "drawn-in" 
tiger,  crouched  ready  to  spring  at  you  from  the 
ambush  of  his  rug.  Just  a  prelude  this  was  to 
the  dining  room,  where  we  found  the  supper  of  our 
distant  childhood  spread  before  us — cold  meat 
and  bread  and  butter,  big  pitchers  of  creamy  milk, 
little  glass  sauce  dishes  full  of  syrupy  peach  pre- 
serves, cookies,  and  four  different  kinds  of  cake. 
And,  if  you  will  believe  me — we  sipped  our  tea 
from  gilt-banded  china  cups  and  from  the  thin- 
nest, pointed  silver  spoons,  and  looked  at  a  cup- 
board full  of  lustre  and  blue,  blue  Staffordshire 
and  old  pewter.  On  another  tall  mantelpiece 
was  more  lustre  and  amber  candlesticks  of  that 
beautiful  "buttercup  glass"  made  in  Sandwich 

for  sale;  it  just 
had  swept  the 


table  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  and,  trembling,  asked 
for  the  bill,  our  hostess  said,  "Would  fifty  cents 
apiece  be  too  much"?  All  the  way  back  we 
pinched  ourselves  to  see  if  we  were  awake,  if  it 
really  was  real!  And  we  have  been  back  and 
back  again,  always  a  little  fearful  that  our  Fata 
Morgana  had  dissolved  into  sunset  clouds.  So 
far  it  is  secure,  that  old,  waiting  house,  our  sup- 
per, our  welcome,  and  we  are  convinced  that  if 
Cape  Cod  still  lives  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
our  little  Vermont  village,  economically  speaking, 
rests  tranquilly  in  the  early  nineteenth. 


THE  CUP  OF 

MOLTEN 

COLD 


Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st 
beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with 
harmless  gold, 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which   children   pluck,  and, 
full  of  pride,  uphold. 

BEFORE  EVER  I  was  familiarwith  these  lilting 
lines  I  knew  the  dandelion,  but  knew  it  as  an 
enemy  to  be  dug  and  chopped  and  relentlessly 
mowed  from  the  acres  of  my  father's  lawn.  All 
day  I  worked  havoc  in  his  serried  ranks  until  each 
flaunting  head  had  sunk  beneath  my  blade,  and  in 
the  morning  awaked  to  find  a  thousand  other 
golden  helmets  upreared  and  to  sense  a  cry  of 
"  Kamerad  "  from  the  treacherous  host.  I  wished 
passionately  that  a  million  Sicilians  having  a 
million  voracious  appetites  for  dandelion  greens 
would  encamp  beside  that  lawn  and  ally  their 
cause  with  mine,  but  I  wished  in  vain.  All 
summer — for  many  summers — I  fought  the  grim 
fight  alone,  while  Taraxacum  taraxacum  moved 
splendidly  on,  deploying  his  right  flank,  advanc- 
ing his  left,  and  in  the  fall  sending  a  fluffy  cloud 
of  scouts  ahead  to  establish  winter  quarters. 

I  think  now  with  sadness  and  chagrin  of  my 
puerile  crusade,  and  rank  it  with  the  most  banal 
indiscretions  of  my  youth.  A  child  no  more,  I 
step  anon  along  the  dusty  road,  pluck  this  "first 
pledge  of  blithesome  May,"  and,  full  of  pride, 
uphold  it.  I  raise  it  to  the  sun  from  which  it 
takes  its  golden  color  and,  as  one  who  holds  aloft 
a  goblet,  I  toast  the  health  and  prosperity  of  its 
family.  And  then,  market  basket  over  my  arm, 
I  tenderly  gather  thousands  of  the  precious 
golden  blossoms,  unwilling  that  such  beauty 
should  bloom  without  appreciation  or  that  their 
honeyed  nectar  should  seduce  unwary  ants  and 
other  honest  insects.  Homeward  at  dusk  I  trudge 
with  my  basketful  of  posies,  my  heart  more 
blithe  than  that  of  a  little  girl  who  plays  all  day 
in  the  meadows,  weaving  daisy  chains  to  crown 
her  lovely  brow. 

More  blithe,  I  say,  because  the  daisy  chains 
will  wither  on  the  morrow,  while  my  dandelions 
will  grow  in  grace  from  day  to  day.  Mother 
nature,  a  modern,  emancipated  dame,  asks  only 
that  I  recognize  her  wayside  offspring's  affinity 
for  the  lemon,  and  the  orange,  and  the  sugar  of 
the  cane,  and  bring  the  juices  of  each  to  solution  at 
the  proper  temperature.  She  and  time  will  work 
changes  in  their  content — and  one  day  I  shall 
decant  a  lovely  liquid  gold,  raise  it  to  the  sun 
from  which  it  takes  its  color,  and  declaim,  partly 
in  the  words  of  Lowell,  "  Dear  common  flower, 
that  grow'st  beside  the  way,  I,  in  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-fifth  year  of  our  national  freedom, 
give  thanks  that  in  the  wild  extrava- 
gances of  my  youth  I  was  unable 
to  exterminate  thee  from  our  smiling 
land." 
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77JJE  GLORY  OF  THE  GARDEN 

Our  England  is  a  garden  that  is  full  of  stately  views, 
Of  borders,  beds,  and  shrubberies  and  lawns  and  avenues, 
With  statues  on  the  terraces  and  peacocks  strutting  by; 
But  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  lies  in  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

For  where  the  old  thick  laurels  grow,  along  the  thin  red  wall, 
You'll  find  the  tool-  and  potting-sheds  which  are  the  heart  of  all, 
The  cold-frames  and  the  hot-houses,  the  dungpits  and  the  tanks, 
The  rollers,  carts,  and  drain-pipes,  with  the  barrows  and  the 
planks. 

And  there  you'll  see  the  gardeners,  the  men  and  'prentice  boys, 
1  old  off  to  do  as  they  are  bid  and  do  it  without  noise; 
For,  except  when  seeds  are  planted  and  we  shout  to  scare  the 
birds, 

The  Glory  of  the  Garden  it  abideth  not  in  words. 

And  some  can  pot  begonias  and  some  can  bud  a  rose, 
And  some  are  hardly  fit  to  trust  with  anything  that  grows; 
But  they  can  roll  and  trim  the  lawns  and  sift  the  sand  and  loam, 
For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  occupieth  all  who  come. 

Our  England  is  a  garden,  and  such  gardens  are  not  made 
By  singing  "Oh,  how  beautiful!"  and  sitting  in  the  shade, 
While  better  men  than  we  go  out  and  start  their  working  lives 
At  grubbing  weeds  from  gravel-paths  with  broken  dinner-knives. 

There's  not  a  pair  of  legs  so  thin,  there's  not  a  head  so  thick, 
There's  not  a  hand  so  weak  and  white,  nor  yet  a  heart  so  sick, 
But  it  can  find  some  needful  job  that's  crying  to  be  done, 
For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  glorifieth  every  one. 

Then  seek  your  job  with  thankfulness  and  work  till  further 
orders, 

If  it's  only  netting  strawberries  or  killing  slugs  on  borders; 
And  when  your  back  stops  aching  and  your  hands  begin  to 
harden, 

You  will  find  yourself  a  partner  in  the  Glory  of  the  Garden. 

Oh,  Adam  was  a  gardener,  and  God  who  made  him  sees 
That  half  a  proper  gardener's  work  is  done  upon  his  knees. 
So  when  your  work  is  finished,  you  can  wash  your  hands  and 
pray 

For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  that  it  may  not  pass  away! 
And  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  it  shall  never  pass  away  ! 

Rudyard  Kipling. 
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Miss  Beatrice  Lounsberry  plays  with  snap 
and  vigor,  yet  her  style  is  essentially  graceful 


PLAY — that's  the  thing  to  do  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  Play  something — any- 
thing that  takes  you  out  into  the  country; 
but  do  not  miss  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  interesting  season  of  the  whole  year.  1  he 
spirit  of  play  is  the  important  thing  to  have — 
not  what  you  play-  Why  neglect  to  keep  and 
cultivate  that  youthful  capacity  which  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  joy  of  life? 

Sports  are  the  substitutes  for  games  for  grown- 
ups, but  only  the  form  of  the  amusements  is 
changed — the  idea  of  playing  is  not  to  be  dis- 
carded or  lost  in  the  substitution.  No  girl  ever 
worked  over  jacks  the  way  some  women  work 
over  golf,  for  instance.  Of  course,  fundament- 
ally, the  intensity  of  interest  increases  with  years, 
and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  give  oneself 
utterly  over  to  play.  Pride  and  competition 
figure  prominently,  and  sports  are  used  as  a  means 
of  relaxation  as  well  as  pleasure.  But  even  in 
that  light  one  can  keep  in  mind  the  thought  of 

flaying  at  the  game.  Take  golf  as  an  example, 
s  it  worth  while  trying  so  hard  for  par  holes 
that  one  misses  the  signs  and  the  scents  of  spring 
in  the  air,  or  the  spontaneous  quickening  of  the 
pulse  from  the  surrounding  evidence  of  new  life? 

Try  golf.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  combination 
of  a  game  and  an  outing  there  is  to  be  found  for 
women.  As  proof,  many  of  the  golf  clubs  are 
offering  special  memberships  for  women  and  in 
some  instances  the  old  rule  of  "  No  women 
players  week-ends"  is  being  discarded.  Any 
woman  whose  card  shows  a  sufficiently  low 
score  is  at  least  not  scowled  upon  on  the  course. 
But  it  is  the  opportunity  for  real  enjoyment  and 
natural  development  for  women  that  is  so  ap- 
pealing in  the  game  of  golf. 

'TpHE  woman  who  takes  up  the  game  at  an 
-1  early  stage  has  undoubtedly  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  one  who  starts  later  in  life.  The 
imitative  ability  is    stronger    in    the  young, 


The  LAT>Y  on  the 
LI^KS 

By  THEODORA  SOHST 


and  self-consciousness  is  practically  negligible. 
"Approach  golf  as  a  child,  exactly  imitating  one's 
instructor,"  is  the  advice  of  a  famous  professional. 
Most  of  the  well-known  professionals  have 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  caddies,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  best  golfers  are  born  with  a  talent  for 
golf.  Hut  why  despair  and  give  tip  hours  and 
hours  of  fun  just  because  there  is  no  golf  prize 
in  your  treasure  chest. 

Start  with  a  pro  if  possible  and  obey  him  im- 
plicitly. If  you  have  ideas  and  theories  of  your 
own  about  particular  strokes,  try  to  keep  them 
to  yourself,  because  even  if  they  were  good  or  valu- 
able, your  instructor  would  pay  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  them  and  would  probably  lose  his  temper. 
But  if  lessons  are  out  of  the  question,  there  are 
numerous  books,  one's  own  common-sense,  and 
tin  whole  course  on  which  to  experiment. 

(lolf  requires  coordination  of  muscles,  eye,  and 
mind.  It  sounds  intricate  and  really  is  an 
enormous  contract,  but  if  one  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  on  hand  and  can  still  ap- 
preciate its  less  serious  and  truly  delightful 
factors,  she  will  have  made  work  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  game.  It  does  not 
necessitate  great  strength  or  endurance,  and  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  it  is  a  matter  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  player.  Perhaps 
the  beginner  should  be  warned  not  to  be  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm  and  press  herself  into  play- 
ing too  long.  Nine  holes  often  will  accomplish 
better  results  than  eighteen.  By  consider- 
ing each  hole  a  game  complete  in  itself,  one 
will  do  justice  to  every  shot,  not  relying  on  the 
next  hole  for  improvement.  Then,  if  the  player 
is  young,  or  not  so  young,  the  game  is  equally 
attractive.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
great  popularity  that  golf  enjoys.  It  is  a  salva- 
tion for  the  woman  who  wants  to  play  something 
with  her  son  and  daughter  at  which  she  has  a 
fair  chance  in  the  competition.  Or  for  the  more 
energetic,  ambitious  young  woman,  golf  pro- 
vides every  opportunity  to  match  her  skill 
against  her  men  friends.  By  taking  a  stroke  a 
hole  the  average  girl  can  give  the  average  man  as 
keen  a  match  as  could  be  desired. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sociability,  golf  far 
outclasses  most  other  sports;  and  the  social  aspect 
is  very  essential  to  the  idea  of  play.  However, 
a  woman  can  enjoy  the  companionship  of  her  golf 
bag  and  the  freedom  to  absorb  the  charms  of  the 
open  country  alone. 


A FEW  basic  rules  and  principles  may  aid  the 
beginner  in  her  attempt  to  grasp  something 
definite  upon  which  to  build  the  foundations 
of  her  golf  career.  I  he  playing  of  the  game 
often  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  player  self- 
centred  and  egotistic.  She  attaches  too  much 
importance  to  winning,  and  the  nineteenth  hole 
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Miss  Alexa  Stirling,  the  present  National  Cham- 
pion, who  is  said  to  outclass  everyone  on  iron  shots 


conversation  is  very  boring  and  even  dangerous 
In  reality,  the  game  itself  is  the  best  course  of 
training  for  character  building.  It  develops 
self-control,  absolute  honesty,  and  perseverance, 
not  to  mention  the  true  spirit  of  good  sports- 
manship and  consideration  for  the  other  fellow. 
Lack  of  clear,  concentrated  thinking  is  known  as 
woman's  besetting  sin,  but  golf,  properly  played, 
will  do  a  great  deal  toward  proving  that  to  be  a 
false  accusation. 

Don't  be  a  pessimist.  It  is  undesirable  at 
best,  and  makes  a  woman  her  own  worst  golf 
enemy.  Forget  the  last  bad  shot,  and  adopt  the 
optimistic  attitude  that  brings  success  in  its 
train.  By  studying  a  book  of  rules  and  carrying 
a  set  of  the  local  regulations,  one  avoids  distress- 
ing mistakes  and  complications.  Try  to  acquire 
a  certain  ability  to  judge  distances,  and  learn  to 
know  the  possibilities  of  the  various  clubs. 
"Never  up — never  in"  has  been  the  cause  of 
losing  many  a  match.  Of  course  the  mechanical 
explanations  of  the  construction  of  clubs  is 
complicated,  but  one  can  easily  learn  sufficient 
about  the  loft  to  be  able  to  choose  the  right  club, 
with  the  aid  of  common-sense  and  a  little  re- 
flection. Don't  buy  too  many  clubs  at  first. 
Brassie,  cleek,  iron,  mashie,  and  putter  will  be  all 
that  are  necessary  for  the  novice.  Don't  forget 
to  follow  through,  don't  take  your  eye  off  the 
ball,  don't  raise  your  head  or  neglect  to  use  it, 
and  don't  be  unnatural — all  fundamental  rules, 
which,  if  followed,  guarantee  success. 

Probably  the  best  form  of  practice  is  to  play 
friendly  matches  and  medal  competitions.  Al- 
though putting  requires  individual  attention, 
some  instructors  advocate  starting  the  game  by 
learning  to  putt  rather  than  to  drive.  It  teaches 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  eye  on  the  ball,  and  re- 
quires confidence  and  one's  entire  attention. 

As  a  general  rule,  for  irons  the  ball  should  be  at 
equal  distances  from  the  feet.  The  club  should 
follow  through  in  line  with  the  hole  but  not  above 


June,  1920 


The  present  holder  of  the  Metropolitan  Golf  Champion- 
ship, Miss  Marion  Hollins,  whose  driving  and  ability 
to  play  all  long  shots  have  brought  her  success 


the  shoulder.  Long  shots  are  more  fascinating, 
but  the  short  game  is  more  important.  Be 
particularly  careful  to  observe  the  rules  in  bunk- 
ers and  remember  that  head  work  overcomes 
difficulties  as  effectively  as  clubs. 

For  approach  shots,  probably  the  most  difficult 
of  all  strokes,  have  the  ball  in  line  with  the  left  heel, 
with  the  weight  on  the  right  side;  play  firmlv  and 
do  not  swing  too  far  back  for  a  drop  dead. 

Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  success  of  the 
game  of  golf  for  women  than  the  entry  list  at  the 
National  Open  tournament  held  at  the  Shawnee 
Country  Club,  Shawnee-on-the-Delaware,  Pa. 
The  ninety-one  entrants  were  interesting  from  the 
viewpoint  of  localities  represented  and  in  the 
range  of  ages.  There  were  women  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  their  years  could  be 
measured  from  the  teens  to  well  past  the  half 
century  mark.  It  showed  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  ranks  of  feminine  enthusiasts  since  the  war. 

In  choosing  the  course  for  the  tournament,  the 
golf  authorities  selected  Shawnee  because  it 
presents  an  interesting  and  fairly  difficult  prob- 
lem; it  is  well  trapped  and  at  the  same  time  is 
level  and  easily  covered.    Perhaps  they  also  had 


Precision  and  calmness  characterize  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin  on 
the  links,  where  she  has  perfect  control  of  all  situations. 
She  is  a  splendid  exponent  of  correct  timing  of  strokes 
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in  mind  the  naturally  beautiful  setting.  Its 
effect  could  not  possibly  have  been  lost  on  the 
players  whose  game  consists  of  more  than  merely 
hitting  a  ball.  The  three  former  national 
champions,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jackson,  1908,  1914,  Mrs. 
Clarence  H.  Vanderbeck,  191 5,  and  Miss  Alexa 
Stirling,  1916,  all  gave  an  added  bit  of  dash  to  the 
competition;  and  as  usual  there  was  a  "dark 
horse"  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  game. 
Miss  Irene  Peacock,  a  very  young  new  golfer 
from  the  Thousand  Islands,  caused  a  real  sensa- 
tion by  her  excellent  golf  and  success  in  defeating 
Mrs.  Quentin  Feitner.  ( )ther  slightly  lesser  lights 
to  be  brought  into  prominence  during  the  tourna- 
ment were  Miss  Higby  of  Chicago,  Miss  Glenna 
Collett  of  Providence,  and  Miss  Cummings  of  Chi- 
cago. MissHigbywon  the  Women's  Western  Driv- 
ing Championship  with  an  average  of  227  yards. 

\/II$S  Marion  Hollins,  the  present  holder  of 
the  Metropolitan  Golf  Championship, 
which  she  captured  in  a  match  against  Mrs.  Gavin 
at  Areola,  N.  Y.,  last  year,  is  the  strong,  vigorous 
type  of  player.  Her  driving  and  ability  to  play 
all  long  shots  have  brought  her  success,  and  al- 
though she  plays  a  somewhat  mechanical  game, 
with  improvement  in  her  short  game  she  would 
unquestionably  be  considered  of  the  calibre  for  a 
national  champion. 
Temperamentally  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin,  who  came 


Miss  Irene  Peacock,  a  young  and  new  golfer  from  the  Thousand 
Islands,  created  a  sensation  at  the  National  Open  Tournament 
by  her  excellent  golf  and  her  success  in  defeating  Mrs.  Feitner 


here  from  England  in  191 5,  is  especially  suited 
to  the  style  of  play  which  spells  victory.  Care- 
ful, precise,  absolutely  cool  and  calm,  she  has 
perfect  control  of  all  situations  and  is  a  splendid 
example  of  correct  timing  of  strokes.  She 
was  runner-up  to  Mrs.  C.  H.  Vanderbeck  in  191 5, 
and  this  year  was  beaten  by  Miss  Stirling  in  the 
National  Finals  6  and  5. 

In  contrast  to  Mrs.  Gavin's  type  of  game  is 
the  inspired,  sporty  style  of  golf  played  by  Mrs. 
Quentin  Feitner  of  the  South  Shore  Club.  In 
addition  to  several  Metropolitan  Championships, 
she  was  runner-up  in  the  National  Tournament 
in  191 1,  and  is  renowned  for  her  remarkably  long 
tee  shots.  Weakness  on  the  greens  caused  her 
defeat  this  year  by  Miss  Irene  Peacock  2  and  1. 

Accuracy,  smooth  strokes,  and  splendid  control 
typify  Mrs.  H.  Arnold  Jackson's  game.  Her  lack 
of  distance  and  snap  have  been  the  cause  of  her 
failure  to  obtain  better  results  recently,  but  in 
1908  and  1914  she  held  the  National  Cham- 
pionships. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Vanderbeck  of  Philadelphia  is 
known  as  having  a  particularly  good  brassie 
shot.  In  1915  she  was  the  national  title  holder 
and  defeated  Miss  Caverly  at  the  last  tourna- 
ment on  the  eighteenth  green. 

Another  Philadelphian,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow, 
has  always  played  an  interesting  game  in  all  of  the 
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A  player  whose  style  is  decidedly  individual  is 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow,  who  has  played  an  interesting 
game  in  all  of  the  big  tournaments  of  recent  years 


big  tournaments  in  recent  years.  Her  style  is 
decidedly  individual  and  most  effective. 

CPEAKING  of  interesting  players  brings  to 
^  mind  Miss  Beatrice  Lounsberry  of  Bedford. 
She  plays  with  snap  and  vigor  and  has  a  naturally 
graceful  and  most  attractive  style. 

But  far  surpassing  all  others,  according  to  many 
accepted  authorities,  is  the  present  National  Cham- 
pion, Miss  Alexa  Stirling.  At  nineteen  she  won  the 
national  title  in  1916,  and  this  year  she  defeated 
Mrs.  Gavin  in  thirteen  holes.  Her  natural,  easy 
swing,  uncramped  style,  and  perfect  form  have  been 
praised  by  golf  followersof  all  the  big  tournaments. 
She  is  said  to  outclass  all  Americans  on  iron  shots 
and  to  be  truly  remarkable  on  the  green.  Possibly 
her  Scotch  ancestry  is  a  bit  responsible  for  hergreat 
skill;  at  any  rate  there  will  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  it  out  in  England  next  season, 
where  she  is  scheduled  to  play  Miss  Cecil  Leitch, 
the  British  champion.  She  also  plans  to  play  S. 
Davi.ison  Herron,  our  American  National  Cham- 
pion, a  match  which  ought  to  prove  extremely  in- 
teresting as  a  grounds  for  comparison  between 
men  and  women  stars  at  the  game  of  golf. 


Mrs.  Quentin  Feitner.  whose  inspired  style  of  golf 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Mrs.  Gavin.  She 
is  renowned  for  her  remarkably  long  tee  shots 


A  rustic  tea  house  with  thatched  roof, 
overlooking  River  bend,  the  George  E. 
Barnard  estate  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  This 
type  of  roof,  so  common  in  the  Old  World, 
is  seldom  used  here  because  of  its  inflam- 


mability, but  there  is  little  danger  ot  hre 
in  a  building  so  detached,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  use  a  material  as  beauti- 
fully appropriate  in  color  and  texture  as 
thatch 


The  SUMMER  HOUSS-QOOL  and  INVITIV^G 

THAT  LENDS  QUAINT  CHA%M  TO  THE  GARDE^C 
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a\nMa1ichKterreMt«OUTl^™Ure  !°  b'°T  !£rough  th!s  latticed  summerhouse.  with  its  connecting  pergolas,  which  overlooks  the  pool  on  the  estate  of  W.  Scott  Fitz 
-ii  mancnester,  Mass.    1  he-monotony  of  the  coping  is  broken  by  the  use  of  Italian  jars  containing  shrubs,  and  its  harsh  outlines  are  softened  by  ivy,  water  lilies,  and  iris 


Morraino  Farm,  the  estate  of  Mrs.  JohnC. 
Phillips  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  possesses  this 
octagonal  tea  house.  Placed  high  on  rock 
foundations,  with  a  cool,  deep  arch  below, 
it  dominates  the  iris-bordered  pool  with  its 
Italian  fountain  figure — a  replica  of  Veroc- 
cio's  Cupid  in  the  Cortile  del  Palazzo  Veccio 
at  Florence.  The  early  English  effect  is 
obtained  by  the  shape  of  the  columns, 
which  are  derived  from  Jacobean  table  legs, 
and  would  be  furthered  had  small  panes  of 
glass  been  used  throughout 


A  classic  garden  temple  on  the  estate  of 
Larz  Anderson,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  sets 
the  scene  for  an  eighteenth  century 
masque.  The  fountain  under  the  dome 
flows  down  the  steps  into  the  willow- 
bordered  pond  that  has  flowers  at  its 
edge.  The  balustrade  around  the  opening 
in  the  dome  is  an  unusual  and  beautiful 
feature 
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The  HOUSe  that  will  KEET  COO^ 

in  SUMMER 

®r  %AYNE  *ADJMS 


THE  day  may  come  when  mankind 
will  be"  able  to  control  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  power  of  the  winds,  more 
or  less  as  he  controls  his  furnace  or  his 
temper.  Considering  the  difficulty  most  of 
us  have  in  doing  these  last  two  things,  the 
prospect  of  our  governing  the  sun  and  the 
winds  seems  remote.  The  fact  is  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  house  warm  in  winter  is  child's  play 
compared  with  keeping  it  cool  in  summer. 

Perhaps  the  surest  solution  consists  in 
selecting  a  localitv  for  our  house  where  the 
climate  is  such  that  the  house  will  be  cool 
no  matter  what  we  do  with  it.  This  solution 
may  be  classed  as  Utopian.  Somehow  those 
places  in  the  world  which  have  equable  cli- 
mates are  always  thousands  of  miles  from 
where  one  is  obliged  to  live.  Moreover, 
localities  blessed  with  an  elysian  climate  are 
a  long  way,  owing  to  the  natural  perversity 
of  things,  from  the  book-shops,  the  theatre 
district,  and  "down  town."  It  is  all  very 
well  to  live  in  Samoa,  but  what  would  one 
do  for  the  want  of  suburban  trains,  subways, 
and  newspapers? 

The  recommendations  for  keeping  the 
house  warm  in  winter  are  fairly  easy  to  grasp 
and  to  put  into  effect.  Logically  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  reverse  all  the  recommendations 
in  order  to  keep  the  house  cool — it  would 
seem  logical,  at  least.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  essential  principle  is  identical  for  keeping 
the  house  warm  and  keeping  it  cool. 

WHEN  we  put  on  our  overcoat  in  winter 
the  reason  that  we  are  warmer  lies 
principally  in  the  fact  that  the  overcoat  shuts 
in  a  layer  of  air  between  our  outer  clothing 
and  the  overcoat.  I  his  air  is  heated  by  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  and  acts  as  a  buffer 
against  the  colder  outside  air.  Of  course  this 
bare  statement  is  incomplete  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  theory  of  heating,  but  it  contains 
the  essential  idea.    How  is  it  applied1 

Have  you  ever  slept  in  an  attic?  In  July  ? 
Or  perhaps  it  was  a  top-story  room  directly 
under  the  roof.  At  any  rate  it  was  hot.  The 
rays  of  the  midsummer  sun  had  beaten  down 
on  that  roof  until  it  and  the  room  beneath 
were  saturated  with  heat.  W  ell,  if  there  had 
been  an  air  chamber  between  you  and  the 
roof,  you  would  have  slept  more  and  tossed 
about  less.  I  his  air  chamber  acts  as  an  in- 
sulator between  the  heated  air  outside  and 
the  cooler  air  within  the  house. 

In  order  to  keep  the  house  cool  in  summer 
the  whole  struggle  centres  about  keeping 
the  temperature  of  the  interior  as  independ- 
ent as  possible  from  that  of  the  outside  air. 
The  two  joint  miseries  of  the  hot  summer 
day  are  the  blazing  sunlight  and  the  humid- 
ity in  the  air.  If  one  has  the  means  he  can 
plan  and  build  his  house  so  as  largely  to 
nullify  these  two  agents.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference  of  temperature  throughout  the 
summer  and  winter — and  it  can  be  extremely 
hot  and  uncomfortably  cold  in  Rome.  The 
church  is  so  huge,  its  walls  are  so  thick,  and 
so  little  sunlight  gets  into  it,  that  the  air 
never  becomes  unduly  chilled  nor  over- 
heated. 

I  nforttinately  we  can't  live  in  houses  built 
like  St.  Peter's,  and  very  likely  we  wouldn't 
want  to.  Most  of  us  in  the  country  live  in 
frame  or  thin-walled  masonrv  houses,  which 
are  often  exposed  to  the  full  furv  of  the  sun 
and  which  get  literally  cooked  through  in  the 
course  of  the  midsummer  day.  But  we  can 
consider  carefully,  in  planning  our  house,  just 


In  this  case  the  planting  shuts  off  the  natural  draft  and  ven- 
tilation which  the  prevailing  winds  would  otherwise  bring 


An  ideal  location  for  the  house  that  would  lie  cool  in  summer.  Sit- 
uated on  an  eminence  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  every  stray  breeze 


A  corner  porch  of  the  New  England  Colonial  period,  which 
keeps  the  sun  out  of  the  rooms,  while  admitting  the  breeze 
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what  rooms  we  are  going  to  expose  most  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  prevailing  winds. 

'  I  VHERE  is  a  common  belief,  held  by  those 
*-  who  live  in  these  northern  latitudes,  that 
the  south  side  of  the  house  is  the  sunnv 
side.  It  is  —  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rooms  facing 
directly  south  receive  little  sunlight  in  mid- 
summer and  a  great  deal  in  midwinter.  Re- 
member that  the  sun  in  summer  rises  to 
the  north  of  east;  by  the  time  it  gets  around 
to  the  south  it  is  so  high  in  the  heavens  that 
its  rays  fall  almost  vertically,  and  little  if 
any  sunlight  penetrates  into  the  room. 
Conversely,  in  winter  the  sun  rises  to  the 
south  of  east  and  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  south  it  is  still  relatively  low  in  the 
heavens,  since  it  does  not  rise  high  in  winter, 
and  its  rays  penetrate  into  the  rooms  with 
a  south  exposure.  Consequently  it  is  the 
rooms  facing  the  southeast,  southwest,  and 
west  which  need  most  protection  from  the 
hot  summer  sun,  and  it  is  on  these  sides 
that  our  porches,  if  we  have  porches,  should 
be  located.  Having  worked  out  the  dis- 
position of  the  rooms  in  relation  to  the 
sunlight,  the  next  step  is  to  check  this  scheme 
in  relation  to  the  prevailing  winds.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  important 
element  in  the  problem  of  keeping  the  house 
coo!  in  summer — ventilation. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  dry  air  is  more 
bearable  than  a  moist  one.  The  common 
inanity  "It's  the  humidity,"  which  one 
hears  on  all  sides  in  July  and  August  is  a 
formula  which  resumes  all  the  accumulated 
miseries  of  human  existence.  So  far  in 
the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  human 
race  against  an  unpropitious  environment, 
no  remedy  for  humiditv  has  come  into  public 
notice.  I  here  are,  however,  certain  pallia- 
tives, the  principal  of  these  being  the  wind. 
If  we  have  to  be  humid,  it  is  pleasanter  to 
be  so  where  the  air  is  moving.  1  herefore 
we  should  plan  our  house  so  that  it  may 
take  full  advantage  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  thus  insure  good  ventilation. 

In  certain  structures,  notably  theatre 
buildings,  it  is  possible  to  control  the  intake 
and  outgo  of  air,  and  under  these  conditions 
it  is  feasible  to  instal  a  refrigerating  system 
for  cooling  the  air  before  it  circulates  through 
the  building.  In  a  country  house  the  con- 
trol of  the  intake  of  air  is  too  difficult  to 
make  such  an  installation  feasible.  One 
can't  conceive  of  a  country  house  without 
open  windows  in  summer  time.  Conse- 
quently we  have  to  make  the  most  of  natural 
ventilation. 

The  action  of  ventilation  in  making  the 
house  comfortable  for  us  is  this:  the  moving 
air  causes  evaporation  of  the  moisture  winch 
the  bodv  gives  off.  1  his  evaporation  has  a 
cooling  effect.  If  the  outside  air  be  dry  the 
evaporation  is  more  effective  and  the  effect 
more  refreshing.  If,  however,  the  air  is  al- 
ready surcharged  with  moisture  we  experi- 
ence little  or  no  relief.  Of  course  some  re- 
lief may  be  obtained  by  electric  fans.  This 
more  or  less  successful  method  of  forced  venti- 
lation marks  the  high  point  of  achievement  in 
simple  mechanical  cooling  devices  which  the 
human  intellect  has  so  far  arrived  at.  Some 
davthe  refrigeratinginstallation  maybemade 
feasible,  practical,  and  economical,  so  that  the 
ordinary  mortal  may  derive  benefit  from  it. 
Those  whose  houses  are  located  by  the  sea  or 
a  lake  live  beside  natural  refrigerating  plants. 
Put  the  pinch  comes  for  those  who  have  no 
ocean  in  their  front  yard. 
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A  living  room  where  simplicity  of  furnishings  and  breadth  of  plain  wall  surface 
give  visual  impression  of  coolness  that  requires  considerable  actual  heat  to  overcome 


This  bedroom  would  be  almost  as  cool  as  the  sleeping  porch  outside,  with  the  French 
doors  on  one  side  and  windows  opposite  from  which  a  cross-draft  can  be  obtained 


TN  RELATION  to  the  country  house,  there 
*•  are  two  matters  to  consider  regarding  the  site 
of  the  house.  Of  course  a  house  situated  on 
an  eminence  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  Very  often,  however,  the  good 
qualities  inherent  in  a  high  site  are  more  or  less 
nullified  by  the  planting.  We  often  go  by  a 
country  house  located  along  the  roadway  which 
is  surrounded  by  trees  and  heavy  foliage.  The 
shade  looks  inviting;  but  if  we  enter  the  house 
we  find  it  sometimes  hot  and  stuffy.  The  trees 
have  choked  off  the  natural  draft  and  ventilation 
which  the  prevailing  winds  would  bring.  It  is 
best  to  have  the  side  of  the  house  which  faces  the 
direction  of  these  winds  clear  of  thick  foliage. 
If  the  prevailing  winds  of  summer  come  from  the 
southwest,  let  that  side  of  your  house  be  free. 

Someone  has  said,  in  criticizing  the  fresh-air 
fad,  that  the  proper  way  to  enjoy  fresh  air  is  to 
open  all  the  windows  in  order  to  let  the  fresh  air 
in,  and  then  close  them  all  to  be  sure  that' none 
of  it  escapes.  There  is,  in  spite  of  its  exaggera- 
tion, a  certain  amount  of  wisdom  in  this  advice. 
In  general,  after  the  night  dews  have  fallen,  the 
house  is  cooled  off.  If  the  windows  be  opened  in 
the  very  early  morning  and  closed  before  the 
heat  of  the  outside  air  has  risen,  and  if  the  shut- 
ters be  closed  to  exclude  the  sunlight,  such  a  room 
will  remain  cooler  than  the  out-of-doors  air 
throughout  the  day,  and  will  seem  refreshing 
when  we  enter  it.  Of  course  this  applies  less  to 
a  room  which  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
hot  sun  than  to  one  which  is  away  from  the  sun. 

TNTHE  planning  of  a  house  it  is  well  to  plan 
■■■  for  cross-drafts  where  possible.  In  small 
houses  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  arrange  for 


cross  drafts,  and  to  provide  the  bedrooms  with 
all  the  window  space  we  should  like  to  have. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  an  outstanding  quarrel 
between  the  esthetic  sense  which  demands  that, 
so  far  as  the  exterior  of  the  house  is  concerned, 
it  shall  not  be  all  windows,  and  the  practical 
sense  which,  particularly  when  it  is  reinforced 
by  the  miseries  of  a  sweltering  night,  demands 
that  the  whole  house  consist  of  window  open- 
ings. In  larger  houses,  where  length  can  be 
obtained  in  the  plan,  it  is  generally  easier  to 
make  sure  of  having  enough  windows  without 
spoiling  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  house,  in 
order  to  insure  cross  drafts. 

The  sleeping  porch  which  came  into  prom- 
inence some  years  ago  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
conflict  of  the  esthetic  and  the  practical  senses. 
The  trouble  with  most  sleeping  porches  is  that 
they  are  badly  designed  and  that  they  are  made 
a  part  of  a  house  designed  in  a  style  which  does 
not  readily  permit  their  use.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  bedroom  with  adequate  window  space  and 
cross  drafts  may  be  just  as  cool  as  a  sleeping 
porch — or  nearly  so. 

D  UT  the  question  of  keeping  cool  in  summer  is 
not  entirely  a  matter  of  fighting  the  sun- 
light and  cajoling  the  winds.  There  is  a  large 
psychological  element  which  enters  into  keeping 
cool.  This  is  brought  out  particularly  by  the 
colors  used  for  the  interior  of  the  house.  Im- 
agine going  into  a  house  in  which  each  of  its  six- 
teen rooms  was  decorated  in  some  shade  of  red. 
It  is  too  awful  to  contemplate.  Suppose  you  had 
to  live  in  this  house  in  midsummer.  And  yet 
this  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  what  is  actually 
to  be  found.    The  modern  country  house  interior 


shows  enormous  improvement  as  against  the 
interior  of  thirty  years  ago,  in  regard  to  the 
understanding  of  the  use  of  color.  If  the  tones 
of  the  walls  are  cool  we  feel  refreshed  in  spite  of 
what  the  thermometer  may  say.  And  it  does 
not  end  here.  Our  furnishings  and  furniture 
should  be  light  and  thin-looking.  Our  fabrics 
should  be  light  in  weight  and  color.  With 
light-toned  interiors  we  can  afford  to  keep  the 
shades  drawn  when  necessary  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  sunlight,  and  yet  the  rooms  will  not 
be  gloomy. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  people  living  in 
climates  of  extreme  variations  of  heat  and  cold 
are  faced  with  almost  insuperable  problems  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  house  which  shall  be  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  In  tropical  cli- 
mates the  walls  of  houses  are  built  of  great  thick- 
ness and  the  window  openings  are  small;  the 
thick  walls  exclude  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  small  openings  permit  little  sunlight  to 
enter.  In  very  cold  climates,  the  problem  is 
solved  by  adequate  heating.  Most  of  our 
houses  are  thin-walled,  the  windows  have  to  be 
large,  we  have  intense  cold  and  intense  heat, 
mosquitoes,  flies,  sand-storms,  snow,  and  swelter- 
ing humidity. 

After  all,  in  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  realize  that  the  solution  does  not 
lie  so  much  within  the  field  of  architecture  or  of 
engineering  as  in  the  habit  of  make-believe.  If, 
when  the  thermometer  registers  100  degrees,  we 
can  make  ourselves  believe  that  we  are  cool,  then 
we  don't  need  to  worry  whether  the  breeze  is 
going  to  die  out  or  whether  the  Weather  Bureau 
reports  for  "a  continued  hot  spell"  aie  accurate 
or  not. 


A  narrow  porch  whose  area  of  shade  is  increased  by  awnings.  The  rattan 
and  wicker  furniture  is  light  and  cool  in  actuality  as  well  as  in  appearance 


The  wide,  old-fashioned  porch  that  needs  no  awning.  There  is  room  for  real 
spaciousness  here,  and  the  Colonial  farmhouse  furniture  is  exactly  in  keeping 
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Porch  furnishings  of  the  Dutch  Colonial 
style  with  a  table  whose  top  tips  up  verti- 
cally and  makes  the  back  of  a  settle.  The 
chairs  are  of  the  Windsor  type,  the  two 
larger  of  the  fan-back  or  comb-back  va- 
riety, and  the  smaller,  with  its  extension 
arm,  the  typical  writing  chair 
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Dignity  is  required  when  furnishing  the 
English  type  of  terrace.  Here  the  three 
white  wooden  benches  are  formally  ar- 
ranged and  have  for  their  focal  point  a 
table  of  cast  stone  designed  from  antique 
prototypes 


The  San  Antonio  Club's  open-air  swimming  pool  which  in  hot  weather  rivals  the  attractions  of  golf  and  far  outdistances  the  attendance  records  of  tennis 
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VI— THE  SAN  ANTONIO  COUNTT^T  CLUB 
QHARLES  T.  RUSHING 


FOR  a  first  impression  of  the  San  Antonio 
Country  Club  it  might  suffice  to  re- 
mark that  nowhere  else  in  a  somewhat 
lengthy  journey  has  the  writer  found 
another  country  club  which  is  of  such  overshadow- 
ing importance  as  the  capitol  of  a  city's  society 
life.  Nearly  all  dinners  and  dances  of  note  on 
San  Antonio's  social  calendar  are  held  at  the 
country  club;  and  this  calendar,  by  grace  of  the 
warm  climate  of  southwestern  Texas,  counts  as 
its  "season"  365  to  366  days  a  year.  In  hot 
weather  an  open-air  swimming  pool  rivals  the 
attractions  of  golf,  and  far  outdistances  the  at- 
tendance records  of  tennis.  The  diners  and 
dancers  then  move  out  on  to  the  broad  second- 
story  porches  of  the  clubhouse,  and  society  keeps 
up  the  pace,  as  gaily  as  ever,  al  fresco. 

The  club  has  an  ideal  geographical  situation 
for  its  social  activities.  The  city  of  San  Antonio 
may  have  been  overtaken  or  passed  in  the  1920 
census  by  some  of  its  hustling  rivals  in  the 
spacious  empire  of  Texas — on  that  much-de- 
bated point  we  would  not  care  to  hazard  an 
opinion.  But  as  a  social  centre  of  various  allure- 
ments San  Antonio's  hold  upon  the  affections  is 
apparently  as  secure  as  ever.  The  rich  cattle- 
men of  the  Southwest  cherish  this  city  of  con- 
tentment, just  as  their  fathers  did  before  them, 
as  a  haven  to  which  to  retire  when  toil  and  per- 
severance reap  a  just  reward  of  financial  success. 
Tourists  from  the  East  and  the  North  will  always 
flock  here  to  visit  the  Alamo  and  the  old  Spanish 
mission  churches.  Health  seekers  will  continue 
to  resort  to  the  dry  air  and  brilliant  sunshine  of 
San  Antonio  as  a  cure  for  lung  troubles  or  as  a 
blessed  relief  from  the  rigors  of  Northern  winters. 
The  mineral  waters  of  the  neighborhood  have 
aided,  also,  to  give  the  town  something  of  a 
reputation  as  a  spa. 

The  Army  has  aided  by  naming  San  Antonio 


headquarters  of  the  Division  of  the  South,  and 
has  stationed  here  one  of  the  largest  garrisons 
in  the  United  States.  So  thousands  of  men  in 
olive  drab  and  khaki  will  always  be  in  the  picture. 
A  large  population  of  Mexicans  adds  to  the  scene 
another  bit  of  interesting  color. 

Though  the  town  has  neglected  its  architec- 
tural opportunity  to  carry  on  the  tradition  be- 
queathed it  by  old  Spain,  it  is  yet  picturesque 
enough  to  be  satisfying,  once  the  visitor's  first 
resentment  has  worn  off  about  the  new  shoebox- 
skyscraper  models  and  a  residence  district  with 


The  electric -lighted  putting  green 
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no  particular  unity  of  type  or  rare  distinction. 
A  few  new  buildings  after  the  Mission  style, 
notably  the  country  clubhouse  and  one  of  the 
railway  stations,  stimulate  a  hope  for  better 
things  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the  beauty  of 
the  parks,  large  and  small,  and  of  the  graceful 
little  river  swishing  its  sinuous  way  through  the 
heart  of  the  town  under  scores  of  bridges,  will  long 
find  high  favor  in  the  visitor's  memory. 

jy  ECORD  it  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
Country  Club  that  this  organization  has  had 
a  keen  appreciation  of  all  its  many  opportunities 
in  San  Antonio.  Its  membership  (561  at  this 
writing)  has  a  well-balanced  representation  of 
business  and  professional  men,  the  stock  of  the 
old  South  and  Texas  seemingly  dominant,  with 
Middle  Westerners  in  goodly  number  next,  and 
New  England  and  the  Army  following  close  after. 
A  little  of  all  of  the  best  elements  of  the  city's 
truly  cosmopolitan  population  are  represented — 
cattlemen,  capitalists,  tourists,  health  seekers, 
German  delegates  of  the  emigration  following  the  , 
revolution  of  '48,  and  even  a  few  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Spanish  conquerors  answer  to  the 
roll  call. 

The  mention  of  cattlemen  should  not  call  lip 
any  pictures  of  two-gun  movie  characters;  you 
can't  tell  a  Country  Club  cattleman  or  one  of  his 
descendants  by  any  visible  brand.  "The  West 
hez  gone  to  the  East,  my  son,  and  it's  only  in 
tents  sich  things  is  done." 

The  Mexican  element  of  San  Antonio's  pop- 
ulation appears  in  evidence  at  the  Country  Club 
mostly  in  the  role  of  caddies,  and  trustworthy 
report  has  it  that  Tony  and  Pedro  and  Joe  and 
Garcia  are  among  the  most  efficient  of  their 
calling.  Coming,  as  they  do,  of  a  race  whose 
eyes  are  not  spoiled  by  over-much  reading,  they 
can  follow  the  flight  of  a  golf  ball  with  vision  of 
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an  unsurpassed 
acuteness. 

When  the  club 
was  first  organ- 
ized in  May,  1 907, 
at  the  instigation 
of  a  little  band  of 
golfers  who  had 
played  the  same 
on  nine-hole  links 
in  San  Antonio 
almost  as  early 
as  any  club  in  the 
East,  a  frame 
building  was 
erected  as  a  club- 
house. After  the 
fashion  of  many 
another  club- 
house,  this  struc- 
ture took  fire  one 
night  and  swiftly 
burned  to  its 
foundations.  The 
present  building, 
which  was  opened 
June  1,  1917,  is 
in  every  way  a 
vast  improve- 
ment over  its  pre- 
decessor. Archi- 
tecturally, it  is  a 

model  of  its  kind  in  arrangement  and  complete- 
ness, and  sets  its  community  an  example  in  ap- 
propriate design.  It  is  done  in  Mission  style, 
with  concrete  walls  and  red  tile  roof,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  maximum  of  porch  space. 

The  structure  sits  upon  a  little  hilltop  com- 
manding a  rolling  tract  of  ground  just  inside  the 
northwest  corner  boundary  lines  of  the  city  limits, 
and  not  more  than  three  miles  from  Alamo  Plaza. 
A  wide  motor  parkway  passes  near  the  western 
borders  of  the  club  property  and  makes  straight 
from  there  to  the  heart  of  town.  This  accessibil- 
ity may  have  helped  toward  making  the  clubhouse 
so  popular  with  society  for  dinners  and  dances. 

HTHE  only  justifiable  criticism  of  the  clubhouse 
is  that  matters  are  arranged  altogether  too 
comfortably  for  the  non-athletic.  From  the 
second-story  balcony  of  the  main  building  the 
gallery  can  watch  every  stroke  played  upon  the 
golf  course,  and  this  without  so  much  as  moving 
out  of  an  easy  chair  in  the  sunshine.  Perhaps  as 
a  natural  result  of  this  those  who  resort  to  the  club 
to  dine  and  gossip,  play  cards  or  dance  or  merely 
to  smoke  and  look 
on,  far  outnum- 
ber the  active 
golfers  and  tennis 
players.  Here, 
for  o  n  c  e  ,  is  a 
country  club 
whose  society  ac- 
tivities are  vastly 
more  important 
thaneventhelure 
of  golf.  Among 
its  membership 
of  more  than  five 
hundred,  there 
are,  by  the  report 
of  the  best  of 
authorities,  not 
more  than  sev- 
enty-five assidu- 
ous golfers  among 
the  men,  and  fifty 
among  the  wo- 
men. And  tennis 
1  n  midsummer 
(though  there  are 
eight  excellent 
clay  courts)  falls 
almost  into  utter 
neglect  when  the 
weather  is  more 
than  ordinarily 
warm. 

The  swimming 
pool  serves  in 
the  torrid  season 
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The  clubhouse  and  foregreens  from  the  tennis  courts.  From  the  second-story  balcony  the  gallery  can  watch 
every  stroke  played  on  the  golf  course,  without  so  much  as  moving  out  of  an  easy  chair  in  the  sunshine 


to  keep  the  sport  attendance  at  par  even  on  the 
hottest  days.  From  March  until  November  the 
pool  is  in  almost  constant  use. 

Though  among  the  club's  membership  there 
are,  naturally  enough,  some  unusually  expert 
horsemen,  the  club  never  has  gone  in  for  polo. 
This  is  because  the  Army  post  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, close  by,  has  a  field  which  admirably  fills 
all  of  the  polo  enthusiast's  needs. 

Between  Army  society  and  Country  Club 
society  the  relations  are  close  and  cordial. 
Army  officers  and  their  wives  are  admitted  to  the 
club  at  rates  sympathetically  scaled  down  to  the 
proportions  of  Army  pay;  and  in  war  time  the 
club  practically  turned  over  its  plant  to  the  men 
in  uniform.  It  admitted  to  membership  more 
than  1,100  officers  —  to  a  club  whose  total  rolls 
normally  contain  less  than  half  that  number  of 
names. 

That  golf  should  not  be  played  as  much  at  San 
Antonio  as  in  the  average  Northern  or  Eastern 
club  ought  not  to  seem  surprising  when  the 
physical  difficulties  of  the  Country  Club  links 
are    understood.    The  soil  lies  thinly  over  a 


Viev 
bed, 


1  from  balconv  of  the  clubhouse,  overlooking  tee  No.  1.  On  the  San  Antonio  links  the  soil  lies  thinly  over  a  stony 
which helps  to  make  the  course  from  six  to  eight  strokes  slower  than  most  Eastern  courses  of  the  same  length 
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stony  bed  which 
aids  tt)  make  the 
course  perhaps 
six  to  eight 
strokes  slower 
than  many  of  the 
courses  of  the 
same  length  in 
the  East.  If  one 
cuts  slightly  un- 
der his  ball,  ex- 
pecting to  find 
soil  there,  he  may 
meet  an  embed- 
ded stone  in- 
stead. Further- 
more, the  ground 
itself  is  far 
tougher  than 
Eastern  turf.  It 
is,  in  fact,  'dobe 
mud,  which, 
when  it  dries,  is 
almost  of  the 
consistency  of 
cement.  There  is 
no  sand  in  the 
bunkers,  for 
when  the  earth 
cracks  under  the 
baking  of  the 
sun  the  sand  is 
swiftly  swallowed  up  in  the  crevices. 

A  famous  golf  controversy  concerns  the  stick- 
iness of  Texas  'dobe  mud.  One  of  the  players 
of  the  San  Antonio  Country  Club  relates  that  in 
a  tournament  he  swung  at  his  ball,  which  had  a 
lie  in  a  half  dried  depression  in  the  mud;  and 
though  he  struck  it  squarely,  neither  he  nor  his 
opponent  noted  it  take  flight.  After  looking 
everywhere  else  for  the  ball  they  found  it,  at 
last,  embedded  in  'dobe  on  the  face  of  the  club. 
The  player  tried  to  shake  the  ball  off".  It  would 
not  dislodge.  He  hammered  the  handle  on  the 
ground.    The  ball  still  stuck.    Said  he: 

"My  opponent  generously  advised  my  carrying 
both  club  and  ball  and  dropping  them  into  the  hole, 
but  I  considered  that  doubtful  sportsmanship." 

Finally,  the  debate  was  carried  for  adjudica- 
tion to  the  editor  of  a  golfing  magazine,  and  a  rul- 
ing came  back  that  the  ball  should  be  considered 
unplayable. 

After  protracted  dry  spells  the  ground  becomes 
thoroughly  baked  and  the  grass  grows  so  slippery 
that  a  good  footing  is  difficult.  But  this  same 
sunshine,  which  counts  as  a  drawback  in  summer, 

is  a  decided  boon 
in  the  winter 
time.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  club 
show  that  in 
January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  the  year 
before  last,  golf 
was  played  con- 
t  i  n  u  o  u  s  1  y  for 
fifty -nine  days. 
A  putting  green 
on  the  front  lawn 
of  the  clubhouse 
is  illuminated  in 
the  evenings  by 
clusters  of  elec- 
tric lights,  so  it 
might  be  fair 
enough  to  add 
that  San  Antonio 
plays  golf  day 
and  night. 

Plays  —  and 
watches.  For 
those  who  look  on 
appear  to  enjoy 
themselves  quite 
as  much  as  do 
the  players.  And 
no  wonder,  for 
they  view  the 
sport  from  an  un- 
rivaled post  of 
comfortable  van- 
tage. 
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Bateman's,  Burwash,  Kipling's  English  home  in  Sussex 


$171  ET  "BURIVASH  where  KIPJJNG  T> IV ELLS 


BURWASH  is  a    quaint,   straggling,  un- 
pretentious village,  thinly  spread  along 
a  windswept  ridge,  whose  name  evokes 
very  little  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  traveler. 

"A  dull  but  picturesque  little  place — with  a 
good  road  through  from  Heathfield  to  Hurst 
Green,"  says  one  tourist. 

"Noted  for  anything?"  queries  another. 
"Oh! — ah — um! — yes;  I  believe  so!  Iron 
foundries  when  Sussex  was  a  busy  iron  centre, 
don't  you  know,  some  few  years  ago — in  the  time 
of  good  Queen  Bess."  And  the  subject  is  dis- 
missed with  a  smile,  for  the  incongruous  idea 
of  sleepy  old  Sussex  ringing  to  the  sound  of  ham- 
mer and  anvil  is  enough  to  tax  the  imagination 

of  the  most 
credu 1 o  u  s 
person. 

Whereas, 
if  someone 
had  casually 
thrown  out 
the  state- 
ment that 
Burwash  is 
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the  place  where  Rudyard   Kipling  lives — how 
different  everything  would  suddenly  appear! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bateman's — which  is  the 
name  of  Mr.  Kipling's  house — is  so  cunningly 
hidden  from  sight  that  probably  not  one  tourist 
out  of  a  thousand  who  rushes  past  on  the  high 
road  above,  knows  that  he  is  passing  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  great  author's  home.  Nor,  if  he 
should  happen  to  stroll  down  to  the  low-lying 
land — and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  he  should, 
for  it  leads  to  nowhere  in  particular — would  he 
guess  that  the  fine  old  gray  Tudor  house  shelters 
one  of  the  most  modern  writers  of  the  day.  For 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  gain  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  house  without  boldly  planting  one- 
self fair  and  square  at  the  front  gate.  In  the 
foreground  a  huge  oak  spreads  its  mighty 
branches  and  blots  from  view  half  the  roof  and 
all  the  chimneys,  and  the  rear  is  well  defended  by 
fine  yew  hedges  and  clumps  of  trees  and  is, 
moreover,  protected  by  three  or  four  meadows  of 
"a  strictly  private"  nature.  The  lane,  too, 
which  winds  down  from  the  high  road  is  fringed 
with  a  coppice  and  hedge,  and  the  dipping 
hollows  and  banks  hold  clusters  of  silver  ash  and 
sturdy  oak  trees. 


1WTY  FIRST  glimpse  of  Bateman's  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise.  A  friend  and  I  were 
searching  for  the  spindletree  shrub  and  I  was 
gleefully  pouncing  on  an  exquisite  spray — so 
charming  and  decorative,  it  looked  like  a  frag- 
ment of  old  Japan — when  my  friend  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  red  roof  over  the  hedge. 

"Bateman's,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head. 
"Yes?"  said  I,  inquiringly.  "A  manor  house?" 
"No;  I  believe  it  was  built  by  two  local  iron- 
masters when  Sussex  was  an  important  iron 
district.  The  date,  1634,  is  carved  on  the  stone 
over  the  door.  Since  then  it  has  been  a  farm- 
house and  was  known  as  Penny-a-day  Farm 
thirty  years  ago." 

I  sat  on  a  gate  and  gazed  at  the  house.  It  is  a 
very  characteristic  piece  of  architecture.  Built 
of  gray  stone  and  red  tiles,  it  has  a  high-pitched 
roof  and  pointed  gables  decorated  with  stone 
balls,  clustered  chimney  stacks  and  mullioned 
windows;  the  gray  walls  are  mellowed  with  time 
and  lichen,  and  encircled  by  soft  green  lawns 
which  sweep  up  to  the  main  doorway. 
There  are  trim  yew  hedges  terminating 
in  a  brick  wall  which  is  lavishly  strewn 
with  roses.    Round  about  spreads  the 


"Burwash  is  a  quaint,  straggling,  unpretentious 
village,  thinly  spread  along  a  windswept  ridge" 
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marsh  land,  a  shallow  brook  gurgles  under  a  low 
bridge  where  the  adder-spears  or  dragon-flies  flash 
rich  tints  of  blue  and  green.  Cows  stand  knee  deep 
in  long  red  grasses,  swallows  pitch  and  swoop 
against  the  sudden  white  clouds,  dwarfing  the  dis- 
tant monument  of  Brightling  Beacon  which  points 
a  reproachful  finger  from  the  summit  of  the  Downs. 

TT  WOULD  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
^  ideal  place,  with  an  uglier  and  more  incon- 
gruous name,  a  name  which  is  in  itself  a  curious 
anomaly,  as  a  poet  laureate  indirectly  testifies. 

"What  good  luck,"  exclaimed  Alfred  Tennyson 
when  passing  through  a  Sussex  village,  "to  be 
born  in  this  comity  of  quaint  and  lovely  names! 
And  where  else  .would  one  find  a  peasant  called 
Oswald  Paris  or  Stephen  Songthrushr"  If 
he  had  continued  his  journey  to  Burwash  he 
might  have  added,  from  the  parish  register, 
Thomas  Lavender  and  Francesca  Thunder,  and 
the  curious  and  homely  name  of  Grantwizle, 
maid,  mistress,  or  man  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
But  who  could  extract  satisfaction  from  the  name 
of  Batemanr 

Across  the  meadow,  past  the  old  Mill  house, 
and  up  through  the  farm  we  tracked  the  site  of 
the  "Cottage  by  the  Forge."  Among  the  ruins 
of  refuse  and  clinker  straggled  a  few  neglected 
plum  and  currant  bushes,  and  from  the  red  ooze 
sprang  stately  mauve  foxgloves  and  sweet- 
scented  orchids.  Mr.  Kipling  has  reconstructed 
the  silent,  flowering  meadows  with  the  busy  life 
of  long  ago  in  that  book  that  is  saturated  heart 
and  soul  with  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  ancient 
Sussex — "  Fuck  of  Book's  Hill." 

"Eh — yeh!"  said  Hal,  "I  mind  where  that  old 
gafFerstands  was  Nether 
Forge— Master  John  Col- 
lins's  foundry.  Many  a 
night  has  his  big  trip- 
hammer shook  me  in 
my  bed  here.  '  Boom- 
bitty  !  Boom-bitty!'  If 
the  wind  was  east,  I 
could  hear  Master  Tom 
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A  philosophic  calm 
pervades  the  village 


On  the  way  to 
Kipling's  home 


Collins's  forge  at  Stockens  answering  his  brother, 
'  Boom-oop !  Boom-oop !'  and  midway  between 
Sir  John  Beldam's  sledge-hammers  at  Brightling 
would  strike  in  like  a  pack  o'  scholars,  and 
'  Ilic-haec-hoc'  they'd  say,  '  Hic-haec-hoc'  till  I 
fell  asleep.  Yes,  the  valley  was  as  full  o'  forges 
and  fineries  as  a  May  shaw  o'  cuckoos." 

The  countryside  abounds  with  legends  of  these 
old  foundries.  Sebastian  Cabot  honored  them 
to  the  sum  of  several  small  cannon,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  <>n  one  oc- 
casion the  belfry  of 
Burwash  C  hurch  har- 
bored twenty  or  so 1 
odd  Serpentines;  fire- 
backs  for  the  roomy 
family  place  were  the 
usual  stock  in  trade; 
railings  to  encircle  St. 
Paul's  were  the  pride 
of  Ashburnham  Place; 
so  greedy  and  rapa- 
cious was  this  thriv- 
ingtrade  that  Michael 
Drayton  rose  up  to 
protest  in  sonorous 
tones:  "These  iron 
times  breed  none  that 
mind  posterity,"  a  re- 
mark which  smacks 
more  of  the  twentieth 
than  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — at 
least  so  it  seems  to 
me;  and  he  then  con- 
tinues a  passionate 
complaint  in  thceause 
of  the  banished  wood 
nymphs  and  muti- 
lated forests.  It  is  a 
curious  twirl  of  For- 
tune's wheel,  a  poetic 
piece  of  justice  that 
would  surely  meet 
with  the  old  poet's  ap- 
probation if  he  knew 
that  the  detested 
forges  have  been  re- 
duced to  ashes  and  are 
covered  with  blue  for- 
get-me-nots, and  that 
a  greater  poet  than  he- 
lives  in  an  iron  found- 
er's dwelling  place. 

As  we  retraced  our 
footsteps  past  Bate- 
ma  n's  a  huge  warplane 
darkened  the  sky, 
whirring  fiercely  to 
ranee,  and  then,  as 
we  climbed  the  hill  and 
reached  the  cross- 
road,  a  n  army  dis- 
patch rider  shot  past 
thick  with  the  gray 
dust  of  the  highroad, 


and  all  the  time  the  guns  boom-boomed  in  sicken- 
ing repetition  across  the  distant  Channel. 
But,  in  spite  of  wars  and  world-wide  calamities, 
a  delicious,  philosophic  calm  pervades  the  little 
old  village  of  Burwash. 

An  ancient  yew  tree  stands  in  the  churchyard 
to  the  left  of  the  church.  It  is  said  to  be  co- 
eval with  the  Norman  belfry,  and  to  have  sup- 
plied the  wood  for  the  bowmen  who  fought  at 
Crecy  and  Poitiers. 

I  he  church  not  only  harbored  the  cannon  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  the  wonderful  merchant  ad- 
venturer, but  other  things  as  foreign  to  its 
nature.  At  least  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of 
the  former  rector,  Mr.  Coker  Fgerton,  in  his 
charming  book  of  "Recollections"  that  the 
smugglers  were  nothing  loath,  at  a  pinch,  to  hide 
their  contraband  goods  in  the  pews. 

Burwash  was  a  thriving  centre  of  smuggling. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Sussex  village 
that  was  not,  and  everyone  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  knew  little  or  much  of  that  nefarious 
work.  "Ah,"  sighed  a  lady  of  rank,  hearing  that 
a  boat  had  been  seized  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  "  I  hope  it  is  not  the  parson's  boat." 
And  children  were  strictly  enjoined  to  "Never 
mind  the  gentleman,  come  along,  don't  look  out 
o'  winder" — "The  gentleman"  being  the  cour- 
teous and  discreet  cloak  of  the  smuggler.  As 
Mr.  Kipling  has  written: 

Five  and  twenty  ponies 

Trotting  through  the  dark — 

Brandy  for  the  Parson, 

Baccy  for  the  Clerk; 

Laces  for  the  lady,  letters  for  the  spy, 

And  wateli  the  walls,  my  darling, 

When  the  gentlemen  go  by. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  country- 
side pinned  its  faith  to  the  existence  of  the  fairies 
— or  "pharisees"  as  they  are  locally  termed — and 
the  names  Pook  Ride,  Pook  Croft,  Fay-CIate,  still 
exist,  and  a  puffball  is  called  Puck's  stool  to  this 
day. 

Red  roof,  red  oxen,  and  the  red,  red  streams  of 
Sussex — here  we  have  them  all.  The  dim  blue 
distance  of  the  weald,  the  changing,  climbing 
downs,  and  the  silvery  glint  of  the  sea;  swallows 
against  a  cloudy  sky,  skylarks  without  number, 
comfortable  farmhouses,  and  conical-topped 
oast-houses;  children  of  lint-white  locks,  maids 
with  cheeks  of  milk  and  roses,  sturdy  tanned  men, 
and  kindly  dames — a  fair,  sweet  land  where  Mr. 
Kipling  lives,  and  of  which  another  poet  (Hil- 
aire  Belloc)  sings  with  delicious  fervor: 

"If  I  ever  become  a  rich  man, 

Or  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 

I  will  build  a  house  with  a  deep  thatch 

To  shelter  me  from  the  cold, 

And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 

And  the  story  of  Sussex  told." 
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AKING  rugs  is  the  country  wo- 
man's club  work."  At  least, 
that  is  what  I  was  told  by  one 
of  my  most  valued  friends,  a 
woman  whose  thrift  and  energy  and  good 
New  England  common-sense  make  you 
ready  to  praise  old  days  and  ways,  to 
believe  exceedingly  in  the  worth  of 
traditions  which  still  linger  here  in  our 
North  Country.  Now  making  these  rugs 
implies  many  virtues:  persistence,  for 
they  cannot  any  more  than  eternal  Rome 
itself  be  made  in  a  day;  economy,  since 
the  process  means  using  up  every  frag- 
ment and  scrap  of  cloth  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted,  or,  rather,  put  to  no 
definite  use;  and,  best  of  all  perhaps,  a 
reaching  out  for  color  and  beauty  and 
the  desire  to  express  them. 

But  I  have  one  grief!  I  know  only  a 
few  who  still  work  with  the  old  vege- 
table dyes,  formula?  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  for  most  rug- 
makers  of  to-day,  alas,  take  the  easier 
way  of  the  ready-made  aniline  dyes 
which,  without  a  special  knowledge,  give 
colors  nowhere  nearly  so  fine  or  lovely  or 
durable.  Some  day  we  may  turn  back 
into  this  pleasant  path,  become  once 
more  domestic  alchemists,  and  get  our  yellow 
with  smartweed  boiled  in  an  iron  kettle  and  set 
with  alum;  our  blues  from  the  indigo  plant; 
our  roses  from  madder.  Did  you  know  that 
butternut  bark  makes  gentle  browns,  a  different 
shade  for  each  month  of  the  year?  Or  that 
those  reddened  spikes  of  sumach  berries  will 
color  your  cloth  the  softest  drab?  This  much  I 
learned  from  present-day  sources.  But  in  the 
ancient  days  even  the  men  were  interested  in  these 
homely  processes,  and  I  found  a  delightful, 
"house-proud"  (an  excellent  thing  in  man) 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Reverend 
Jeremy  Belknap  in  1780:  "You  ask  about  dyes. 
We  go  on  chiefly  in  the  common  track  with 
indigo,  logwood,  redwood,  and  barks  of  various 
kinds.  I  know  of  nothing  peculiar  here  except 
that  in  dyeing  black  the  yarn  is  first  scalded  in  a 
strong  solution  of  sorrell,  and  dried,  which  makes 
it  take  a  deeper  black  and  prevents  it  from  smut- 
ting. The  ingredients  for  black  are,  as  usual, 
logwood  and  copperas.  The  bark  of  the  oil  nut  or 
butternut  tree,  with  sumach  berries,  both  gath- 
ered in  September  and  set  with  soap,  make  a  very 
strong,  dark  russet  color.  Mrs.  Belknap  also 
tells  me  (for  I  am  consulting  her  in  this  part  of 
my  letter)  that  sheep's  black,  or  the  wool  of  a 
black  sheep,  dipped  in  a  common  blue  dye,  makes 
a  very  strong  and  lasting  black,  and  does  not 
smut.  They  make  a  very  pretty  green  with 
blue  yarn  dipped  in  the  liquor  of  barberry-bush 
bark,  but  I  cannot  say  how  it  holds  the  color." 

TT  WAS  some  years  ago  that  these  drawn-in  rugs 
first  swam  into  my  ken  (you  may  call  them 
"hooked"  if  you  like,  but  the  other  is  our  name 
for  them  hereabouts).  I  had  gone  to  a  little 
country  auction  on  the  track  of  old  pressed  glass, 
and  besides  buying  for  a  quarter  a  pickle  dish  in  a 
fern  pattern  so  fine  that  it  looked  like  Jack 
Frost's  work,  I  found  an  old  rug  with  a  soft  brown 
background  and  faded  pink  roses  worked  upon  it. 
I  bought  it  for  #1.50,  and  then,  miraculously,  the 
woman  of  the  house  pulled  out  from  an  old  shed 
another  rug,  bigger,  browner,  with  a  design  of 
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The  author  with  her  Rubens  canvas.  This  photograph 
shows  the  process  rather  than  the  progress  of  the  work 


The  hook  used  for 
drawing-in  rugs 


dulled  blues  and  paled  roses;  and  that,  because 
it  had  a  brack  in  it,  she  sold  me  for  50  cents. 
Undoubtedly  the  designs  were  as  home-made  as 
the  rugs  themselves,  a  most  desirable  quality, 
for  such  patterns  have  a  naive  and  genuine  beauty 
that  a  stamped  pattern  never  gives.  Later  I 
learned  that  the  flowers  often  were  made  by 
drawing  around  a  saucer  or  a  small  plate,  and 
scallops  added  inside  and  out  to  give  the  effect 
of  petals.  Both  of  my  rugs  had  to  be  bound,  for 
the  edges  were  frayed  and  raveling,  and  the 
brack  had  to  be  worked  in  to  match  the 
pattern — I  used  a  soft  deep-rose  yarn — and  in  re- 
pairing the  damage  of  years  I  found  myself  grow- 


The  proportions  and  design  of  this  rug  are  good, 
the  centre  with  its  leaves  and  flowers  against 
a  black  ground   being   particularly  effective 


The  American  historical  rug— shield  and  stars  and  stripes. 
The  coloring,  softened  by  time,  is  now  rich  and  lovely 

ing  so  interested  in  the  work  itself  that  I  was 
fired  with  the  ambition  to  draw  in  one  of  my  own. 
So  I  asked  the  advice  and  counsel  of  my  wise 
woman,  with  the  result  that  I  had  our  village 
carpenter  make  me  a  frame  of  narrow  laths 
that  would  take  a  piece  of  burlap  forty  by  fifty 
inches  tacked  lightly  to  the  edges.    Like  poor 
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B'rer  Rabbit,  "Right  here  was  where  I  " 
broke  my  molasses  jug."  My  ambitions 
were  too  great,  too  magnificent  for  a 
first  rug.  I  began  with  a  Rubens  canvas 
and  l  am  afraid  1  shall  end  by  doing  a 
Meissonier.  Let  me  describe  to  you  the 
patient  process,  first  the  rags  must  be 
cut  into  strips  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  width  (the  length  is  immaterial, 
and  the  pieces  must  ho/ be  sewed  together 
as  in  braided  rugs)  and  then  they  are 
drawn  or  hooked  in  loops  through  the 
burlap  in  even  rows  by  means  of  a 
wooden-handled  steel  needle  bent  to  a 
slight  angle.  My  own  design — it  started 
out  by  being  a  grandiloquent  and  formal 
floral  pattern — has  resolved  itself  into  a 
deep  black  border  with  modest  central 
diamonds  of  blues  and  roses  and  ecrus — 
and  half  its  origin. il  size! 

Old  black  stocking  legs  are  excellent 
for  this  border  work  for  they  pull  in  so 
softly;  still,  any  cloth  that  is  not  too 
heavy — prints,  alpacas,  and  the  lighter 
woolens — will  do  quite  as  well.  But  it 
is  best  to  have  the  materials  "much  of  a 
muchness,"  and,  in  these  days  of  uncer- 
tain dyes,  I  should  do  the  border  or  any 
individual  part  of  a  design  in  the  same 
cloth,  for  otherwise  it  will  fade  unevenly.  And  I 
should  never  use  silk,  for  it  wears  out  so  quickly 
and  begins  to  fray  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  down  on 
the  floor.  Sometimes,  instead  of  cloth,  you  will 
notice  that  yarn  is  used  for  the  finer  work  in  these 
old  rugs:  for  the  flower-petals,  the  stars,  and  the 
little,  fragile  leaves.  And  L —  has  one,  even,  a 
great,  resplendent  russet  thing,  made  entirely  of 
yarn,  which  to-day  would  cost  a  prince's  ransom 
to  work.  But  when  it  was  made,  you  see,  it  was 
done,  it  may  be,  every  bit  of  it,  on  one  farm: 
the  sheep  raised,  the  wool  carded  and  spun  and 
dyed  (perhaps  with  butternut  bark  in  some  far- 
away September),  and  extravagance  was  the  last 
thought  in  the  maker's  mind. 

And  there  are  two  schools  in  this  old  rug-mak- 
ing, the  clipped  and  the  undipped.  At  times 
both  methods  are  employed  in  one  rug,  the 
heavier  part  of  the  pattern  being  untouched,  the 
finer — sometimes  a  design  of  closely  drawn  yarn 
— being  pulled  a  little  higher,  and  sheared  so  as  to 
give  a  delicately  raised  effect.  But  for  the  rough 
wear  and  tear  of  everyday  life  the  undipped  is 
the  better  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and,  to  be  at  all 
pleasing,  the  clipped  patterns  must  be  done  with 
that  finest,  painstaking  precision  that  means  such 
infinite  time.  Coarse  fibres  pulled  high  and 
sheared  are  ugly  and  untidy,  for  they  catch  and 
show  every  particle  of  dust,  and  mark  the  de- 
generation of  this  work,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
beginning  to  reveal  itself.  Yet  I  have  recently 
discovered  a  woman  who  is  the  contradiction 
of  all  I  have  just  said,  for  she  has  skill  and  taste 
and  a  feeling  for  the  genre  in  which  she  works. 
Rarest  of  all,  she  uses  a  black  backgtound,  which, 
you  know,  among  rugs  somewhat  resembles  a 
white  blackbird.  Her  patterns  have  all  of  the 
eld  naivete,  for  she  draws  her  own  designs,  and  the 
one  I  especially  admired  had  stars  in  the  corners 
and  a  great  wreath  of  formalized  flowers  in  the 
centre.  1  hink  how  love'y  my  rug  will  be  with  the 
stars  a  turbid  blue  and  my  conventional  flowers, 
the  like  of  which  were  never  seen  on  land  or  sea, 
an  alternation  of  the  same  shade,  with  deepened 
roses  and  just  a  hint  of  gray-green  leaves. 


The  border  here  is  buff  and  black,  while  the  inner  de- 
sign—formalized roses  against  a  drab  background — is 
most  effective.    From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hill 
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HOWEVER  attractive  as  recreating  this 
homely  craft  is,  hunting  and  finding  the 
really  old  rugs  that  were  made  when  art  was  long 
and  time  was  long,  too,  is  ever  so  much  more  fasci- 
nating. My  second  purchase  was  .brought  to  me 
by  a  woman  who  knew  that  I  "liked  old  things," 
and  who  sold  me  for  $2  a  quaint  little  affair  of 
yarn  stars  drawn  through  cloth  squares  which 
were  afterward  catch-stitched  together  with  scar- 
let wool.  Mostx)f  my  rugs  have  come  by  chance 
— luck,  if  you  like  to  call  it  that;  the  accident  of 
driving  down  an  unfamiliar  road,  a  hillside  auc- 
tion, or  the  happy  fortune  of  my  butter-and-eggs 
man  telling  me  where  there  were  a  lot  of  old  things 
that  weren't  "any  great"  to  the  woman  that 
owned  them.  Ohce  we  stopped  for  a  drink  of 
water  at  an  old  farmhouse,  the  kind,  you  know, 
that  sits  bravely  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  looks 
full  at  its  barns  and  sheds  across  the  way.  But 
this  was  a  particularly  charming  one,  flowered 
and  vined,  with  a  background  of  sloping  hills  and 
a  brown  trout  brook  running,  rippling,  almost  at 
the  very  door.  At  the  far  end  of  the  piazza, 
tucked  under  a  slat-back  chair,  I  saw  a  kaleido- 
scope of  color — blues  and  pinks  and  mauves  and 
creams  in  gay  whirls  with  little  strips  of  black  to 
give  the  patterns  emphasis.  Fulled  out  and 
spread  on  the  floor  they  showed  themselves  to  be 
two  lovely  round  rugs  which  the  woman  de- 
clared were  just  old  rags  that  she  was  ashamed  of 
and  didn't  care  for  in  the  least.  If  I  wanted  them 
badly  enough  to  pay  75  cents  apiece 
I  was  welcome  to  buy  them.  CM 
course  I  did — wouldn't  you? — and 
now  they  make  the  south  chamber  a 
very  pleasant  place,  and  Daniel 
Webster  looks  judicially  down  upon 
them  from  his  station  above  the  man- 
telpiece, and,  I  hope,  approves  of 
work  that  his  mother  might  have 
done.  Once  I  wondered  how  these 
women  on  their  lonely  farms,  their 
lives  so  isolated,  got  their  fine  sense 
of  color.  Now  I  know-  that  dawn  and 
dusk,  the  limitless  sky  and  its  myriad 
stars,  the  reddened  autumn  hillsides, 
and  the  sorrow  ful  brow  ns  of  Novem- 
ber all,  somehow,  become  incor- 
porate in  their  vision,  unconsciously 
part  of  the  fabric  of  their  lives. 

My  fourth  and,  perhaps,  my  rarest 
rug,  was  the  result  of  toil  and  patient 
endurance  as  well  as  chance,  for  I 
was  staying  at  a  girls'  camp  up  in 
northern  New  Hampshire,  and  three 
energetic  young  creatures  beguiled  me 
into  going  "up  the  road  just  a  little 
way"  to  a  farmhouse  where  maple 
sugar  was  sold.  I  went — trustfully 
and  ten,  long,  hilly,  muddy  miles  those  children 
led  me  before  I  reached  home  again.  The  little 
white  frame  house  seemed  utterly  away  from  any 
other  place,  and,  as  we  sat  and  rocked  and  talked 
in  the  kitchen,  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  this  rug 
folded  up  and  thrust  away  in  one  corner.  As 
soon  as  I  looked  at  the  border  I  knew:  that  I 
wanted  it,  for  it  consisted  of  a  lo%'ely  zigzaggy 


design  of  vivid  rose  and 
gray  and  black  on  an 
ecru  groundwork  edged 
with  a  darker  brown. 
And  when  I  beheld  the 
central  picture  that  the 
border  framed  I  w7as 
even  more  positive,  for 
it  reproduced,  as  faith- 
fully as  cloth  could,  an 
old  red  brick  house  w  ith 
green  shutters,  the 
number  4  on  the  side 
door,  and  the  initials 
C.  F.  K.  on  the  front. 
Its  reddish  chimneys 
stood  out  against  an 
evening  sky  of  drab, 
and  the  roof  was  a  slate 
grav.  It  had  a  dis- 
carded air,  so  I  asked 
if  I  might  buy  it, 
and  its  owner  said, 
"Why,  I  guess  I'd  scare 
you  to  death  if  I  told 
you  what  I  want  for  that  rug."  But  when  she  said 
impressively,  "I'd  want  $5  for  it,"  I  did  nearly  die 
— from  joy  and  surprise.  I  never  cease  to  take 
pleasure  in  it  as  it  stretches  its  length  in  front  of 
my  sideboard — it  might  have  been  designed  for 
that  very  place — for  it  is  fine,  even,  excellent 


The  house  rug  bought  for  $5  in  a  northern  New  Hampshire  village— a  rare  and  desirable  tyjx' 


handiwork,  and  with  proper  care  can 
down  to  my  grandchildren. 


A  most  desirable  and  distinctive  pattern.   Note  the  corner  design  of  flower  pots 


IV/TA^*   I  Hike  hack  something  I  have  just  said? 

*■  Because  I  am  not  sure  but  that  my  historical 
rug  is  as  rare  if  not  rarer,  designs  of  this  type  out- 
ranking landscape  and  house  patterns,  while 
floral  motifs  come  third  in  collecting  desirability; 

geometric  figures  fourth; 
and  animal  rugs  I  never 
buy,  though  some  people 
make  a  sort  of  hobby  of 
them.  The  historical  rug 
was  given  me  by  an- 
other collector,  a  gener- 
ous thing  to  do  since,  in  a 
city  market,  it  is  valued 
at  $100.  The  work  is  not 
so  fine  as  in  my  house 
rug,  but  it  is  even  fuller 
of  color.  A  black  border 
gives  it  stamina,  and  the 
general  groundwork  is 
ecru  and  drab  relieved 
by  thirty -one  bright 
stars.  In  the  centre  is  a 
shield  outlined  with 
black,  the  upper  part  of 
dulled  blue  being  worked 
with  crimson  stars  and 
set  ofF  by  black  arrows. 
Down  the  cream  of  the 
centre   runs    a  faded, 


An  unusually  line  rug  in  design  and  execution.   The  flower  motifs  are  raised 


purply-red  stripe,  and  that's  significant.  Now, 
when  my  great-hearted  friend  presented  it  to 
me  he  said,  "I  think  that  it  may  be  an  English 
rug  because  the  shield  looks  like  a  heraldic  de- 
vice." But  I  thought  that  it  must  be  American 
for  the  shape  of  the  shield  is  just  the  same  as  the 
ones  traced  on  the  breast  of  my 
valiant  eagles,  the  pride  of  my  glass 
cup-plate  collection.  And,  when  I 
got  it  home,  and  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine it,  I  found  that  my  theory  was 
correct.  Turned  over,  the  unfaded 
back  showed  brilliantly  the  crimson 
stripes  of  the  American  flag.  And  so 
it  hangs  in  a  place  of  honor,  and  does 
nat  lie  on  the  floor,  for  nobody  can 
walk  on  the  Flag  in  my  house.  I 
can't  help  wondering,  though,  what 
odd,  inverted  sense  of  patriotism  con- 
ceived and  executed  such  a  design. 
It  reminded  me  of  a  rug  that  I  once 
heard  of,  a  simple,  effective  pattern 
of  a  wreath  of  flowers  hanging  on  a 
cross!  But  that,  of  course,  is  rural 
New  England — one  angle  of  the  mor- 
tuary point  of  view  that  approved 
framed  coffin-plates. 

Returning  to  the  unfaded  back 
brings  up  another  point,  a  point  I 
do  not  agree  w  ith,  or,  at  least,  a  point 
that  isn't  true  hereabouts.  Among 
collectors  there  has  been  a  little 
legend  that  these  rugs  have  been  so 
well  preserved  because  they  were 
carefully  placed  wrong  side  up  and  kept  that 
way  until  company  came,  when  the  housewife 
hurried  to  turn  their  fresh,  unworn  faces  upward 
quite  after  the  thrifty  fashion  of  the  Cranford 
lathes,  who  never  had  more  than  one  candle 
lighted  until  they  heard  their  guests  arriving, 
when  they  flew  to  illumine  them  all,  and  so  present 
a  blaze  of  brilliance.  W  ell,  all  the  rugs  that  ever  I 
have  found  were  not  spared  that  way,  for  the 
wrong  side  is  invariably  the  bright  one,  the  right 
side  mercifully  faded.  Sometimes,  even,  they 
have  been  lined  with  old  linen  tablecloths  and 
fadetl  poplin  dresses,  a  thing  that  would  make 
turning  over  impossible.  And  that  phrase 
"mercifully  faded'  I  really  mean,  though  I  do 
want  to  explain  it.  Our  ancestors  loved  brighter, 
stronger  hues  than  we  do  now,  and  these  ancient 
dyes  are  the  sort  that  grow  old  beautifully,  that 
have  the  charm  of  candlelight  and  gentle  sunsets, 
the  mellow  essence  of  color,  while  our  modern 
dyes  are  apt  not  to  fade  beautifully  at  all — they 
just  fade  out! 

Then,  there  are  the  three  rugs  that  H — 
bought  at  an  auction,  an  auction  that  I  missed 
or  I  would  have  been  her  determined  runner-up. 
As  it  was,  she  got  them  for  $2  apiece — f>6  for  all 
this  tranquil  loveliness.  One  of  them  is  a  per- 
fect beauty,  yet  in  the  days  of  its  fiery  youth 
you  could  not  have  lived  w  ith  it,  for  the  underside 
is  a  mass  of  such  vivid  yellows  and  greens  and 
scarlets  and  blues  that  they  fairly  scream  at  you. 
It  is  one  of  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule  of 
the  generally  fine,  balanced  color  sense.    It  is  a 
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A  fairly  commonplace,  though  attractive,  pattern 


The  sedate  Victorian  rug,  pretty  to  begin  with,  and  made 
gently  prettier  by  time.   Collection  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hills 


good-sized  rug,  four  feet  long  and 
nearly  a  yard  in  width,  and  its  border 
is  composed  of  slanting  strips  of  yel- 
low and  black.  The  central  ground 
work  is  a  drab  against  which  the  har- 
monized roses  and  leaves  rest  very 
attractively,  for  the  roses  are  faded 
crimsons  and  the  leaves  a  faint  green, 
while  the  yellow  of  the  border  has 
changed  to  a  gentle  buff,  making  it 
altogether  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
unique  drawn-in  rugs  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  second  was  always  more 
sedate  and  placid,  I  fancy;  demure 
Victorian  where  the  first  showed 
Italian  futurist  tendencies  even  at 
that  early  date.  It  is  nearly  the  same 
size,  a  trifle  narrower  merely,  and 
around  the  soft  brown  border  flows  an 
arabesque  of  sage  green  and  rose 
acanthus  leaves.  The  background  is 
two  shades  of  delicate  drab  inter- 
woven, and  the  central  parterre  of 
pink  and  blue  and  crimson  flowers 
and  little,  precise, 
shaded  leaves  is 
very  engaging. 
The  third,  I  think, 
is  a  later  rug  than 
any  of  the  others, 
the  only  hit- or  - 
miss-it  pattern 
that  I  ever  liked, 
for  its  odd,  almost 
symbolic  design  in 
blues,  crimsons, 
blacks,  and  scar- 
lets, resembles  a 
piece  of  primitive 
Navajo  weaving. 

Allthree  of  these 
rugs  were  rather 
badly  worn  at  the 
edge;  that  may  be 
the  reason  why 
H —  got  them  so 
cheap.  But  mend- 
ing is  not  a  diffi- 
cult process,  al- 
though it  does  take 
time,  and  if  it  is 
the  border  only 
that    is   worn  I 


A  delightful  design,  rather  suggestive  of  Kensington 
art  work.    From  the  collection  of'  Mrs.  Carleton 

should  advise  buying.  If  the  frayed  part  does  not 
interfere  with  the  design  the  border  can  be  raveled 
out  until  there  is,  perhaps,  an  inch  of  burlap  to 
turn  back  and  stitch  down.    But  if  this  method 


iStiSiim 

The  grape  clusters  and  huge,  splashy  flowers  are  the  chief  charms  of  this  old  rug 


An  unusually 
in  the  early 


nineteenth  century 


It  represents  the  town  of  Rockport,  Mass., 
Collection  of  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper 


A  handsome  rug  made  of  rags  and  yam.  The  tones  of  blue 
are  especially  beautiful.    Collection  of   Mrs.  Carleton 


interferes  too  much  with  the  pattern, 
the  edges  of  the  rug can  be  bound  with 
carpetbraid  of  some  contrasting  color. 
And  if  the  middle  of  the  rug  has  a 
small  hole  in  it.thatcanberepairedby 
darningafoundation  on  the  underside 
and  then  drawing  in  the  same  color 
in  yarn,  for  this  is  so  soft  a  medium 
that  the  fabric  will  not  feel  the  strain. 

/^\NE  thing  that  seems  a  little 
strange  at  first  is  that  when  you 
are  hunting  for  these  old  rugs  you  are 
apt  to  find  them  in  groups,  or  rather, 
in  communities.  After  awhile  I 
understood — it  was  "the  country  wo- 
man's club  work."  Just  as  in  the 
older  days  quilting  bees  brought  the 
community  together,  so,  I  imagine, 
drawn-in  rugs  became  the  fashioTi  in 
some  neighborhoods,  and  the  women 
visited  and  exchanged  patterns  or 
worked  one  temporarily  popular 
motif,  domestic  Arachnes  weaving 
at  times  webs  of 
real  beauty.  If 
you  know  our 
northern  New 
England  climate 
you  can  under- 
stand it.  "Why, 
child,"  an  old  wo- 
man said  when  I 
complimented  her 
upon  her  industry, 
"when  it's  winter, 
and  all  my  house- 
work's done,  what 
can  I  do  but  sit  be- 
side the  stove  to 
keep  warm,  and 
make  rugs  to  keep 
busy?"  So  they, 
not  Crosspatches 
at  all,  but  with 
their  latch-strings 
hanging  most  hos- 
pitabty  out,  still 
"sit  by  the  fire  and 
spin."  For  the  tra- 
ditions of  Mother 
Goose  are  alive 
even  now. 


A  great  crested  flycatcher  arriving  with  breakfast  for  her  young,  which  are  almost  as  large  as  mother 

'BUST  T>ATS 
in  BI^DLAND 


'The  task  of  feeding  a  growing 
young  family  is  no  easy  one,  even 
though  there  is  no  high  cost  of 
living  problem  to  worry  over 


\  1 

3  i 

Eager  anticipation.  An  orchard  oriole  about  to  serve  breakfast 
to  her  lusty  offspring  who  has  just  graduated  from  the  nest 


Blissful  realization.  When  a  bird  feeds  her  young  she 
takes  no.chances  on  there  being  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip 


In  the  chipping  sparrow  family  it  cannot  be  said  that  "  everybody  works  but  father."  for  both  parents  are  good 
providers.    In    this  particular   family    provender  seems  to  be  arriving  via  both  routes  simultaneously 
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The  Real  Meaning  of 

HrBest  in  the  Long  Run3 


"BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN"  is  a 
slogan  that  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  history  of  tires.  It  grew  out 
of  the  performance  of  Goodrich 
Tires  on  bicycles,  and  it  grew  into 
the  dependability  of  Goodrich 
rubber  products  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  not  just  a  catch  phrase.  It 
is  a  plain  statement  of  fact. 

It  is  really  a  mirroring  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  Goodrich 
products  by  their  users.  In  five 
words  it  crystallizes  the  ideals, 


the  policies,  the  principles  of 
Goodrich. 

It  means  "the  long  run"  of  good 
faith  and  good  will — the  steady 
building  up  of  a  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  users,  which 
is  the  greatest  asset  a  manu- 
facturer can  have. 

That  is  how  Goodrich  trans- 
lates this  slogan  into  terms  of 
longest  average  wear,  utmost  de- 
pendability and  known  quality 
in  all  kinds  of  rubber  products. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Goodrich  Tires 

'"Best  in  the  Long  Run" 
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OU  don't  often  find  floors  so  easy  to  clean  and  polish 
as  these,"  said  the  maid. 


The  mistress  gave  the  floor  a  very 
critical  scrutiny.  "They  surely  do 
stand  the  wear  and  tear,"  she  said 
finally.  "They  look  every  bit  as 
good  now  as  when  first  laid.  Our 
Architect  when  he  dined  with  us 
last  night  spoke  of  how  beautifully 


the  floors  looked.  He  feels  pretty 
good  over  it  because  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  we  used  North 
Carolina  Pine  instead  of  expensive 
hardwood.  I  don't  know  of  any 
wood  which  responds  so  wonder- 
fully to  the  good  care  you  give  it,, 
and  it  wears  so  well  too." 


Many  helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  our  Home  Builder's 
Book — pictures  and  floor  plans  of  modern  houses,  panels  show- 
ing in  true  color  the  wide  variety  of  finish  to  which  this  wood 
lends  itself,  etc.    A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

102  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  Norfolk,  Virginia 

North  Carolina  Pine 

Beautiful  and  Economical — Easily  Worked — Takes  All  Paints,  Stains  and  Enamels 
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9Xe  New Art of 
Conserve  tion 

which  changes  ugliness  into 
beauty  and  liabilities  into  assets 


ilill[l«lll[liJII;IIIM:l!!lill!l,  .Ill"  I  
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EITHER  city  homes  or  country  houses 
whose  ugliness  now  offends  both  the 
owner  and  his  neighbors  may  be  trans- 
formed  into 
beautiful  dwell- 
ings by  means  of 
House  Surgery. 
The  cost  is  usually 
less  than  half  of 
building  a  new 
structure. 

The  accompanying  il- 
lustrations show  three 
charming  treatments 
of  a  commonplace  city 
house.  At  the  right  it 
is  remodeled  after  the 
Italian  style;  in  the 
centre  it  is  given  the 
pure  beauty  of  the  Col- 
onial type,  while  below 
it  is  transformed  in  the 
Adam  motif. 


•mm 
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YJENRY  J.  DAV 

±1  ISON,Inc.,are 
acknowledged 
masters  of  beautiful 
interiors.  As  a  col- 
or ist,  interior  decor- 
ator and  lecturer 
Mr.  Davison  has  a 
national  reputation. 
HOUSE  SURGERY 
naturally  grew  out 
of  ugly  interiors  and 
exteriors — for  decor- 
ation implies  some- 
thing worthy  of  dec- 
orating, whether 
exterior  or  interior. 
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Co-Operation  Based  on  Long  Practical  Experience 


Crane  Service  places  within  your  reach,  through  fifty-seven  branches  and  show- 
rooms, the  most  advanced  ideas  on  heating  and  plumbing  systems  for  buildings 
of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  — ideas  which  are  easily  applied  with  Crane  equip- 
ment obtained  through  the  plumbing  and  heating  trade. 

Crane  Showrooms  enable  you  to  choose  discriminatingly,  with  precise  regard 
for  individual  requirements  and  tastes,  and  to  benefit  by  the  sixty-five  years  of 
progressive  effort  which  the  Crane  Co.  has  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  heat- 


c™°neerefoure«  !a  6?"n6<r  plumDmg  and  kindred  equipment. 

Cast  Iron  Reducing  Base  El- 
tow,  weighing  17,500  pounds 

We  are  manufacturers  of  valves,  fittings  and  steam  special- 
ties, and  distributors  of  pipe,  heating  and  plumbing  materials 


BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

BRIDGEPORT 

NEW  YORK 

BROOKLYN 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEWARK 

CAMDEN 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

ALBANY 

SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO 

ROCHESTER 


SAVANNAH 

ATLANTA 

KNOXVILLE 

BIRMINGHAM 

MEMPHIS 

LITTLE  ROCK 

MUSKOGEE 

TULSA 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
WICHITA 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
TERRE  HAUTE 
CINCINNATI 


THERE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

23  WEST  4415  ST..  AND  22  WEST  45t!  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TO  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
BRANCHES;  FIFTY-SEVEN  LEADING  CITIES  •  WORKS   CHICAGO.  BRIDGEPORT 


INDIANAPOLIS 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

ROCKFORD 

OSHKOSH 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

DAVENPORT 

DES  MOINES 

OMAHA 

SIOUX  CITY 

ST.  PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

FARGO 

LOS  A 


ABERDEEN 
GREAT  FALLS 
BILLINGS 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 
POCATELLO 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
OGDEN 
SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
WATERTOWN 
NGELES 
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DEPENDABILITY 
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The  Last  Word  in  Food  Preservation 


SEEOER  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

Z?o  Arcade  Street,  Jaint  Paul,  Minnesota 

.:.    BRANCHES  .:. 

399  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  82  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

803  S.  Hill  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REPRESENTATIVE/    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    C  I  T  I  E  J" 
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Housekeeping  Linens 
for  Country  Homes 


PURE  Linens  have  always  played  a  most 
important  role  in  American  homes.  The 
good  housekeeper  has  ever  prided  herself  on 
the  abundance  of  her  supply  of  them.  But 
to-day  she  is  perhaps  contriving  to  do  without 
linens  rather  than  chance  inferior  quality  at 
extravagant  prices. 

McCutcheon  quality  now  is  the  same  quality 
on  which  the  McCutcheon  reputation  was 
founded.  Only  intimate  connections  with 
linen  sources  and  foresight  have  made  possible 
the  offering  of  fine  linens  at  the  present  prices. 

With  prices  soaring  higher  every  day,  and 
the  linen  shortage  most  serious,  a  purchase  of 
McCutcheon's  Linens,  now,  is  a  veritable 
investment  in  quality,  durability  and  economy. 

Summer  Branch  Stores 

In  accordance  with  our  custom  we  will  open 
for  the  Summer  Season  our  branch  stores  in 
Newport  and  Magnolia  where  our  patrons 
may  enjoy  the  same  abundant  variety  of  styles 
and  materials  at  prices  identical  with  those 
prevailing  in  our  New  York  Stores. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts,   N.  Y. 


twelve  reasons  why  a  man  may  come  empty-handed  from  the  stream.  His 
tackle  is  not  as  it  should  be;  his  baits  are  not  good;  he  fishes  at  the  wrong 
time;  the  fish  are  frightened  at  sight  of  him;  the  water  is  discolored  by  a 
recent  flood;  the  fish  move  not  from  cold;  the  weather  is  hot;  it  rains;  it 
hails  or  snows;  it  storms;  there  is  a  great  wind;  the  wind  is  in  the  east. 
Can  any  angler  of  to-day  offer  twelve  better  reasons  why  he  plods  home  with 
a  light  creel? 

To  prevent  this  calamity,  the  authoress  tells  when,  where,  and  how  to 
angle  for  the  fish  of  her  country — the  salmon,  trout,  grayling,  tench,  perch, 
roach,  dace,  flounder,  pike,  and  others.  She  even  tells  how  to  make  and 
keep  baits.  Before  the  fly  fisher  turns  up  his  nose,  let  me  add  that  she 
gives  instructions  for  the  tying  of  twelve  flies  for  trout  and  grayling,  and  she 


f[2(tj0uft.  fflfye  otahe  flpe.Uje  borjp  of  blacfa  ftul!  g  !ap; 
ppt>  aboftte  Vbptlj  blache  fplfte.-fcpngee  of  tije  maple  of  tlje  blac 
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CCbpfefp0uKfii  are  put  fjejeuj  enfample  of  pout  tjohfs. 
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As  for  hooks,  the  authoress  assumes  that  each  angler  will  manufacture 
his  own  —  a  condition  of  affairs  that  we  of  the  present  day  may 
yet  reluctantly  reach  in  our  journeyings  back  to  iirst  principles 


tells  when  to  use  each  fly.  She  knows  the  sport  from  beginning  to  end, 
does  this  lady  of  long  ago!  She  is  shrewd  and  yet  she  is  a  poetess  at  heart; 
she  loves  the  sport  and  she  loves  more  a  serene  mind,  a  merry  spirit,  and  a 
clean  conscience. 

COULD  any  angler  of  to-day  produce  a  superior  code  of  ethics  of  the  art 
than  what  follows?  If  there  is  such  a  person  I  should  like  to  be  the 
one.  Dame  Juliana  Berners  concludes  her  treatise  and  the  first  book  on 
angling  in  the  English  language  with  these  words  of  wisdom: 

"Ye  that  can  angle  and  take  fysshe  to  your  pleasures  as  this  forsayd 
treatyse  techyth  and  shewyth  you:  I  charge  and  requyre  you  in  the  name 
of  alle  noble  men  that  ye  fysshe  not  in  noo  poore  mannys  seuerall  water: 
as  his  ponde:  stewe:  or  other  necessary  thynges  to  kepe  fysshe  in  wythout 
his  lycence  and  good  wyll.  Nor  that  ye  vse  not  to  breke  noo  mannys  gynnys 
lyenge  in  theyr  weares  and  in  other  places  due  vnto  thym.  Ne  to  take 
the  fysshe  awaye  that  is  taken  in  theym.  For  after  a  fysshe  is  taken  in  a 
mannys  gynne  yf  the  gynne  be  layed  in  the  comyn  waters:  or  elles  in  suche 
waters  as  he  hireth,  it  is  his  owne  propre  goodes.  And  yf  ye  take  it  awaye 
ye  robbe  hym:  wyche  is  a  ryght  shamfull  dede  to  ony  noble  man  to  do  and 
that  theuys  and  brybours  done:  whyche  are  punysshed  for  theyr  euyll  dedes 
by  the  necke  and  otherwyse  whan  they  maye  be  aspyed  and  taken.  And 
also  yf  ye  doo  in  lyke  manere  as  this  treatise  shewyth  you:  ye  shal  haue  no 
nede  to  take  of  other  mennys:  whiles  ye  shal  haue  ynough  of  your  owne 
takyng  yf  ye  lyste  to  labour  therfore.  whych  shall  be  to  you  a  uery  pleasure 
to  see  the  fayr  bryght  shynynge  scalyd  fysshes  dysceyued  by  your  crafty 
meanes  and  drawn  vpon  londe.  Also  that  ye  breke  noo  mannys  heggys  in 
goynge  abowte  your  dysportes:  ne  opyn  noo  mannes  gates  but  that  ye 
shytte  theym  agayn.  Also  ye  shall  not  vse  this  forsayd  crafty  dysporte  for 
no  couetysenes  to  thencreasynge  and  sparynge  of  your  money  oonly.  but 
pryncypally  for  your  solace  and  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your  body,  and 
specyally  of  your  soule.  For  whanne  ye  purpoos  to  goo  on  your  disportes  in* 
fysshyng  ye  woll  not  desyre  gretly  many  persones  wyth  you.  whiche 
myghte  lette  you  of  your  game.  And  thenne  ye  maye  serue  god  deuowtly 
in  sayenge  affectuously  youre  custumable  prayer.  And  thus  doynge  ye 
shall  eschewe  and  voyde  many  vices,  as  ydylnes  whyche  is  pryncypall 
cause  in  enduce  man  to  many  other  vyces  as  it  is  ryght  well  knowen.  Also 
ye  shall  not  be  to  rauenous  in  takyng  of  your  sayd  game  as  to  moche  at  one 
tyme.  which  he  maye  lyghtly  doo  yf  ye  doo  in  euery  poynt  as  this  present 
treaty  shewyth  you  in  euery  poynt.  whiche  sholde  lyghtly  be  occasyon  to 
dystroye  your  owne  dysportes  and  other  mannys  also.  As  whan  ye  haue  a 
sufycyent  mete  ye  sholde  coueyte  no  more  as  at  that  tyme.  Also  ye  shall 
besye  yourselfe  to  nourryssh  the  game  in  all  that  ye  may:  and  to  dysporte 
all  suche  thynges  as  ben  deuourers  of  it.  And  all  those  that  done  after  this 
rule  shall  haue  the  blessynge  of  god  and  saynt  Peter,  whyche  he  theym 
graunte  that  wyth  his  precyous  blood  vs  boughte." 
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"Test  ft  With  aHdinmet*  ■ 


1 c 


Oh,  Bess!    A  new  refrigerator?" 
Looks  like  it,  Ann,  but  really  it  isn't!  We  had  to  make  the  old 
one  do  for  another  year,  so  I  gave  it  a  coat  of  Dark  Oak  "61" 
Floor  Varnish!" 


The  kitchen  is  often  neglected,  but  "61" 
Floor  Varnish  will  work  its  magic  there  just  as  it 
will  in  other  parts  of  the  home.  A  coat  or  two 
of  61"  on  the  refrigerator,  the  chairs  and  the 
shelves  will  not  only  obviate  the  buying  of  new, 
but  will  make  the  whole  kitchen  shipshape  and 
more  sanitary. 

"61"  Floor  Varnish  attained  its  early  fame  as  a 
floor  varnish,  but  its  remarkable  wearing  qualities 
and  durability  have  gained  for  it  wide-spread  use  on 
linoleum,  furnitureand  for  all  household  purposes. 
It  is  not  only  waterproof,  but  heelproof  and 
marproof  as  well.     It  is  made  to  resist  wear. 

The  beautiful,  semi-transparent  wood-stain 
"61"  colors  are  made  in  Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak, 
Mahogany,  Walnut,  Forest  Green  and  Cherry; 
also  Natural  (clear  varnish),  Dull  Finish;  and 
Ground  Color  for  use  as  an  undercoating  where 
necessary.  They  flow  on  so  smoothly,  without 
laps  or  streaks,  that  their  use  is  a  pleasure.  61' ' 
stains  and  varnishes  in  one  operation,  so  that 
frequently  one  coat  is  all  that  is  required. 

A  final  coat  of  "61"  Dull  Finish  over  the 
Natural  or  any  of  the  colors,  produces  that 
beautiful  semi-gloss  effect,  without  the  trouble 


and  expense  of  hand  rubbing.  "61"  Dull  Finish 
has  the  same  durability  and  permanency  as  the 
Natural  and  the  colors. 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  "61"  Floor  Varnish 
is  manufactured  that  makes  its  durability  its  out- 
standing characteristic.  The  finest  of  raw 
materials  and  painstaking  processes  are  the  secret 
of  its  longer  life. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  61."  Try  the  hammer  test  on 
the  sample  panel.  You  may  dent  the  wood,  but 
the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a 
good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lambert  Var- 
nishes and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hard- 
ware dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  fcf  Lambert  Var- 
nish fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your 
money  back. 

Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.  Il3  Tonawanda  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada  address  57  Court- 
wright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


Vitralite 

J*  LONG-LIFE  ENAMEL 

For  general  archi- 
tectural and  decora- 
tive purposes,  or  for 
the  "home"  jobs, 
the  new  Vitralite 
Tints  fill  a  long 
vacant  niche.  True 
Tints,  not  muddy  col- 
ors: Ivory,  Cream, 
Gray,  Chinese  Blue 
and   Leaf  Green ! 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  YMSt 
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ESTEY  PIANOS 


RETAIL  SHOWROOMS  :  THE  WELTE  STUDIOS 
665    FIFTH    AVENUE.    NEW  YORK 


er's  Water  Ijlies 


W e  offer  free  to  our  patrons  the  advice  of 
our  experts  in  devising  plans  for  ponds  and 
selecting  varieties. 


THE  MONTH  of  June  is  the 
ideal  time  to  plant  the  gor- 
geous tender  or  tropical 
Nymphaeas. 

We  offer  strong,  pot-grown  plants 
of  a  grand  assortment  of  hoth  day 
and  night  blooming  varieties  in  all 
colors,  also  Victoria  Trickeri. 

Hardy  Nymphaeas  and  Nelumbiums 
cannot  be  supplied  at  this  season. 

All  are  described  in  Dreer's  Garden 
Book  which  also  gives  full  informa- 
tion on  growing  Flowers  and  V  ege- 
tables. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 


TWENTY  FEET  AT  RIMIXI 

By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 

AS1!  ET  the  turbid  Santee  had  appeared 
/\  to  me  to  be  no  higher  or  muddier  than 
_J_  usual;  but  a  word,  moving  more  swiftly 
than  even  surcharged  waters  can  flow, 
told  me  that  a  great  flood  was  coming  down 
the  river.  The  newspaper,  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
officially  reported  that  the  water  at  Rimini, 
which  is  more  than  a  score  of  miles  above  us,  was 
twenty  feet  above  normal.  Such  a  height  at 
Rimini  would  mean  with  us  a  mighty  flood;  and 
in  the  time  of  such  a  freshet  there  are  many 
strange  and  wild  happenings  in  the  vast  and 
lonely  delta  of  the  Santee.  As  an  almost  bound- 
less scope  of  wild  and  semi-wild  country  becomes 
submerged  region,  above  whose  drowned  habita- 
tions a  thousand  refugees  struggle,  on  a  con- 
tracted stage,  and  with  man  omitted,  scenes  of 
the  deluge  are  reenacted.  Because  I  knew  the 
somewhat  fearsome  import  of  the  telegraphic 
brevity  of  "twenty  feet  at  Rimini,"  as  soon  as  I 
had  read  the  words  I  left  the  warm  and  cheerful 
fireside  of  the  plantation  dining  room,  and, 
walking  through  the  hall  to  the  back  door,  was 
there  afforded  a  view  of  the  river,  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

The  Santee  did  look  rather  more  tawny  than 
it  had  appeared  a  few  hours  before;  but  its  aspect 
was  not  threatening.    However,  the  alarming 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  r 


Tall  trees,  indefinably  subdued  by  being  partly  submerged 

report  of  the  newspaper  was  shortly  to  be  con- 
firmed in  a  manner  which  left  me  no  possible 
reason  for  doubt.  A  dusky  figure,  having  crossed 
the  long  rice-field  banks  which  bordered  the 
river,  now  approached  me  as  I  stood  under  a  live 
oak  behind  the  house. 

My  visitor  was  Prince  Alston,  a  negro  whose 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  river  is  startling  in 
its  accuracy.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
condition  of  the  Santee — knowing  well  enough 
that  he  had  seen  no  newspaper,  L  nhesitatingly 
he  gave  as  his  opinion  that  a  big  water  was  on  its 
way  down  to  us.  All  the  banks,  he  said,  would 
surely  be  overflowed  by  the  next  morning;  and  by 
the  following  afternoon  we  could  paddle  in  our 
canoe  over  the  entire  delta.  He  knew  the  river 
far  better  than  I;  and  his  ideas  concerning  its 
probable  behavior  carried  more  weight  with  me 
than  the  report  from  Rimini.  The  official  there 
doubtless  had  gauges;  but  Prince  had  prescience, 
whose  power  transcends  that  of  all  things  me- 
chanical. Acting,  therefore,  on  his  belief,  we 
prepared  for  a  flood. 

In  meeting  a  somewhat  similar  emergency, 
Noah,  I  believe,  built  a  boat.  As  we  already 
had  several  boats,  we  merely  drew  these  high 
up  on  the  land,  and  tied  them  to  trees  so  far  away 
from  the  water  that  it  appeared  impcssible  to 
believe  that  the  river  could  float  them.  But 
during  the  long  hours  of  darkness  that  were 
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Residence  ofW.  W.  Orcutt.  tt>3  So.  Mariposa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
B.  F.  Dierker,  Architect 


BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement 

COATING 

A HOUSE  takes  its  place  in 
k  the  front  rank  of  beauti- 
ful homes  after  one  or  two 
applications  of  Bay  State  Brick 
and  Cement  Coating.  And  it 
protects  as  it  beautifies.  It 
waterproofs  all  walls  of  brick, 
cement  or  stucco.  Rain  can't 
beat  through  it. 

In  white,  and  a  large  range 
of  delightful  tints.  Let  us 
send  you  a  sample.  Write 
for  Booklet  No.  1 .  It  shows 
many  Bay  State  Coated 
Homes. 


K*V  L'ShiM 

THE  BAY  STATER 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  York  Office,  Architects'  Building 
Philadelphia  Office.  1524  Chestnut  Street 


&  TheOi 


The  Oriental  Store 

ARTISTIC 

ORIENTAL  GOODS 

RUGS.  CURIOS, 
SILKS.  BRONZES 
IVORIES.  JEWELRY. 
FANS,  LyVMPS. 


A.A.VANTINE  tV  CO. 
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Tiffany  &Co. 


Pearls  Jewelry  Silverware 


Superior  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37  - Street 
New  York 


Paris 
25  Rue  de  la  Rain 


London 
221  Recent  Street 


Protect   your  home  forever — 

American  *  Ideal  s^sss? 

t\  Radiators      Iboilers    to  Dept.  25 

American  Radiator  Company,  cwcago 


cKJtig 

GREENHOUSES 

zf^nif  Construction  Ccnipanx 


ciB£deiiffiaH8St?a 
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FUR  USES  WHICH  INVITE  DECAY. 
YOU  SHOULD  SPECIFY.  AND  INSIST  ON 
"ALL-HEART"  WOOD.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Buy  your  Cypress  by  the  Cypress  Arrow. 


Look  for  this  on  every  board  or  bundle  of- 
fered as  Cypress.  It  identifies  the  TIDE- 
WATER product,  the  true  "Wood  Eternal." 

AND  SPECIFY 
•ALL-HEART" 


NEW 


The  Cypress  "Pergola-Garage" 

Why  should   a  garage  be  homely?     This  one  isn't.  —  (Is  it?) 

The  man  driving  out  is  the  owner.    He  is  well  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  he  has  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  his  grounds  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  protected  his  car. 
The  picture  shows  how  your  garage  may  look  if  you  will  allow  us  to  send  you,  with  our 
compliments,  and  with  no  obligation  at  all,  the 

Complete  Working  Drawings  (on  sheet  24  x  36  inches) 

including  full  specifications — enough  for  any  good  carpenter  to  build  from.  Perhaps  you 
enjoy  such  work  yourself.    If  so,  you  can't  go  wrong. 

It  might  even  be  possible  to  remodel  your  present  garage  on  these  lines.  If  you  do  so,  of  course  you 
will  know  what  kind  of  lumber  to  buy.  "It  you  build  ot  Cypress  you  build  but  once."  You  know 
''the  Wood  Eternal"  is  the  champion  pergola  lumber — does  not  tend  to  shrink,  swell  or  warp  like  so 
many  woods — takes  paint  and  srain  beautifully,  but  does  not  need  either,  except  for  looks — lasts  and 
lasts  and  lasts  and  lasts  without  them.  (See  U.  S.  Govt.  Rept.,  reprinted  in  full  in  Vol.  I,  Cypress 
Pocket  Library.    Just  mention  that  you'd  like  this  book,  also.) 

This  Pergola-Garage  is  AN  ADDED  SUPPLEMENT 

to  the  9th  big  reprint  of  VOLUME  28  of  that  home-lovers'  guide,  counselor  and  impartial  friend, 
the  famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library.    It's  FREE.    Will  you  write? 

When  planning  a  Pergola.  Mansion.  Bungalow,  pasture-fence  or  sleeping  porch,  rcrnt mlicr,  " //  tfh  C 1  V'A'/  S.S"  you  fil  fJLD  ONCE" 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND   HHLPS   DEPARTMENT"  help   YOU  MOAJ-.    Our  entire  resources  are  at 
your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel, 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASS'N. 

1Z0Z  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


IN-I-I  •  s  -Mi'1    ''.I'll    *  m  vii    I  ••<  Al.  I  I  Mill  I-  DEALER'S.    IF  HE  HASN'T  IT.  LhT  VS  KNOW  litMiDIATlil.  Y 


Clean,  Pure  Water— Always 

Just  think  of  the  advantages  of  a  constant,  de- 
pendable supply  of  clean  pure  running  water  in 
your  country  home!  You  can  have  it,  easily  and 
economically  by  installing  a  Caldwell  Cypress 
Tank  and  Steel  Tower. 

With  this  equipment  you  can  maintain  a  good 
pressure,  cultivate  the  home  garden,  assure  san- 
itation, keep  your  water  pure  and  wholesome, 
and  safeguard  your  home  against  fire. 

Caldwell  Tanks  are  backed  by  30  years'  tank 
building  experience. 

Send  Jot  Catalogue 
W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO, 

Incorporator! 

2210  Brook  street 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


TANKS 

AND 

TOWERS 


,  „,,.-,•  ,:,..t...M  UNDERGROUND 

urn* r^<///»\>>       v_»arbage  Receivers 

The  Sanitary  way  to  store  garbage 

That  filthy  garbage  pail  shows  up  again 
this  Spring.  We  have  had  fifteen  years' 
experience  eliminating  them.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  appreciate  the 
change. 

The    Stephenson    Ash    Han  el     Truck  wheels 
your  barrel  up  or  down  stairs. 

The   Stephenson   Spiral  Truss    Ribbed  Ash 
Barrel  is  lighter,  stronger  and  a  real  investment. 
Send  lor  catalogues  on  each 

Sold  Direct.    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mir.      26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


soon  to  follow,  we  realized  that  the  wide  and 
rather  placid  river,  would  be  transformed  into  a 
wild  and  turbulent  torrent  sweeping  in  madness 
to  the  sea. 

After  all  the  boats  had  been  made  s;cure, 
Prince  and  I  drove  the  stock  into  the  barnyard, 
lest  some  of  the  cattle,  wandering  in  the  darkness 
near  the  river,  might  be  caught  and  swept  away, 
or  drowned  in  the  gross  thickets  bordering  the 
swamps.  After  this  task,  as  by  now  the  dusk 
was  falling,  there  was  nothing  we  might  do  until 
the  morrow.  But  more  than  once  during  the 
night  I  was  awake;  and  I  could  not  only  hear  the 
soft  rush  of  the  waters  over  the  topped  banks, 
but  could  actually  smell  the  water;  for  when  a 
freshet  begins  to  overflow  bottom-lands  carpeted 
with  leaves  and  trash,  there  is  given  off,  especially 
at  night,  a  pleasant,  wild,  fresh,  rainy  odor. 

\X7"HEN  morning  dawned,  the  prophecy  of 
*  »  Prince  stood  fulfilled.  The  river  had  risen 
ten  feet  in  the  night.  The  boats  which  we  had 
dragged  up  so  absurdly  high  were  now  afloat. 
The  rice-field  banks  were  flowed  clear.  All  the 
lowlands  were  flooded.  The  delta — as  much  of 
it  as  was  visible  from  the  plantation  landing — -was 
an  apparently  endless  stretch  of  yellow  waters, 
out  of  which  strangely  rose  tall  trees,  indefinably 
subdued   by   being  partly  submerged,  waving 


A  group  of  ancient  cypresses  which  affords  a 
refuge  to  wild  animal  victims  of  the  freshet 


canebrakes,  drowning  elder  bushes,  and  here  and 
there  a  dry  tuft  of  duck-oats  or  a  futile  wisp  of 
sere  marsh.  From  a  window  high  in  the  house, 
a  window  which  afforded  me  an  unimpeded  view 
of  the  wide  river-country,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  yellow  waters,  ramping 
wherever  obstructed,  the  unnatural  aspects  of 
the  perishing  landscape,  and  the  far  weird  vistas 
w  hich  pictured  vaguely  the  stormy  insistence  of 
the  mighty  flood.  Perhaps  what  made  the  scene 
most  strange  w  as  the  fact  that  the  day  was  calm 
and  bright  and  warm — a  typical  midwinter  day 
for  that  latitude;  and  yet  there  were  visible  those 
scenes  which  are  usually  associated  with  what- 
ever is  wildest  in  wind  and  rain.  From  what  I 
saw  I  well  knew  that  a  day  of  excitement  and 
strange  adventure  awaited  me. 

My  first  duty  was  to  make  sure  that  the  stock 
was  safely  in  the  barnyard;  and  this  matter  had 
my  attention.  But  as  I  began  to  walk  along  the 
edges  of  the  freshet,  one  of  the  first  refugees 
I  espied  stoutly  sw  imming  for  shore  was  one  of 
the  many  half-wild  hogs  that  people  the  delta 
and  that  are  supposed  to  belong  to  some  one — 
usually  the  person  who  achieves  their  capture. 
This  particular  creature,  a  gray  brute  whose  high 
back-bristles  showed,  even  as  he  swam  des- 
perately for  his  life,  had  come,  I  supposed,  from 
Lone  Pine  Ridge,  a  small  hillock  standing  a  mile- 
and-a-half  away  across  the  delta.  Despite  the 
heroic  effort  that  he  had  already  made,  the  hog 
was  swimming  with  remarkable  skill  and 
strength;  indeed,  all  my  observation  of  these 
creatures  as  swimmers  goes  to  confirm  the  belief 
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EAGLE  CHOCOLATE 

EATING,  DRINKING,  BAKING 
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ROOKWOOD 
FAIENCE 

In  tile  facings  or  complete 
mantels  Rookwood  Faience 
produces  a  satisfying  and 
beautiful  result.  There  are 
many  types  of  embellishment 
to  which  it  is  adapted. 

Rookwood  objects  of  art 
find  a  harmonious  setting  in 
the  home  of  distinction. 
Write  for  literature. 

The  Rookwood  Pottery 
Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

* 


MMTGLS* 


Reproductions  of  choice  examples  of  the  early  English  and 
Colonial  Periods  in  wood  and  marble. 


Late  18th  Century  mantel  with  frieze  ornament  of  an  unusual  character. 
Most  effective  when  treated  in  two  colors 

Fireplace  Accessories  Colonial  Hardware 

ARTHUR  TODHUNTER  101  park  aveTnew  york 


ii.11.11 





HValpole  Qkqk.s 


FOR  154  years,  we  have  been 
weaving  Linens  on  our  own  Looms 
in  Ireland  from  the  very  finest  grades  of 
Flax  obtainable.  "Walpole  Linens"  are 
attractive  in  character,  lasting  in  wear, 
and  best  of  all  economical  in  price,  be- 
cause they  are  imported  direct  from  our 
own  factory  and  retailed  at  first  cost. 

Catalogue  on  request 


coy. 

also  5S3  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LONDON  AND  DUBLIN 
Factory:  Waringstown,  County  Down,  Ireland 
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Screen  Door  Music 

Slam!  Bang!  Every  time  your  screen  door  slams 
it  leaves  its  imprint  on  your  nervous  system.  Slam ! 
Bang!    All  summer  long.    Day  in,  day  out. 

Don't  go  through  this  experience  this  summer.  Treat 
your  nerves  right.  Put  a  Sargent  Noiseless  Screen 
Door  Closer  on  your  doors  and  enjoy  the  quiet  and 
calm  of  the  drowsy  summer  evening. 

Doors  equipped  with  Sargent  Noiseless  Screen  Door 
Closers  shut  quickly,  gently  and  quietly,  without  re- 
bound, which  means  longer  life  to  doors,  locks  and 
hinges,  more  order  and  dignity  in  the  home. 

Sargent  Screen  Door  Closers  are  easily  attached.  They 
are  sturdy  and  dependable,  like  all  Sargent  Products. 

If  not  at  your  hardware  store,  write  us  for  de- 
scriptive folder  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LOCKS 


S  A  R  G  E  NT 


AND  HARDWARE 


TOWNSENDS' 
TRIPLEX 

Floats  Over  the  Uneven 
Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides 
the  Waves 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches  wide. 
S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Drawn  by  one  horse 
and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn  in 
a  day  than  any  three  ordinary  horsedrawn  mowers  with 


three  horses  and  three  men.  One  mower  may  be 
climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming  a  level  and 
the  third  paring  a  hollow.  Does  not  smash  the  grass 
to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud  in  springtime  nor 
crush  out  its  life  between  hot  rollers  and  hard  hot 
ground  in  summer  as  does  the  motor  mower. 


The  Public  is  warned  not  to  purchase  mowers  infringing  Ihc  Townsend  Patent  No.  1,209,519,  Dec.  19,  1916. 

Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


that,  although  ordinary  land-dwellers,  they  are 
genuine  experts  in  the  water.  Unless  by  mischance 
one  becomes  entangled  in  tough  grass  or  in  strong 
vines,  or  is  wedged  between  trees,  seldom  indeed 
will  one  drown.  Nor,  in  difficult  places,  are  these 
hogs  unable  to  perform  masterful  maneuvres. 
Once  in  a  freshet  I  saw  a  herd  of  seven  hogs, 
marooned  on  a  canebrake  hummock  that  bor- 
dered the  river,  plunge  boldly  and  in  concert  into 
the  terrible  tide,  swim  upstream  for  thirty  yards, 
and  come  safely  to  land  on  a  much  higher  hum- 
mock. Considering  the  wild  flowing  of  the 
waters,  the  feat  was  accomplished  with  clever- 
ness, sanity,  and  great  dispatch.  The  particular 
swimmer  to  which  I  first  referred  was  halfway 
across  the  river  before  he  saw  me.  I  stood 
among  the  trees  on  the  shore  where  he  was  in- 
tending to  land,  and  seeing  me,  he  turned  sharply 
downstream;  as  far  as  I  could  see  him,  he  held 
to  the  middle  of  the  river. 


A  LONG  the  edges  of  the  freshet  tide  there 
*■  were  many  interesting,  and  some  amusing, 
sights.  It  is  always  incongruous  to  see  wild  life 
in  situations  wherein  normally  it  would  never  be 
found.  In  the  damp  cotton-rows  that  dipped 
down  to  the  water  there  were  many  Wilson 
snipe;  while  in  the  tumultuous  rootings  of  a 
potato  field,  in  which  hogs  had  long  foraged  and 
steam-shoveled,  there  were  woodcock,  squatting 
sedately,  and  boring  assiduously  in  the  soft  brown 
loam.  Thus  two  of  the  shyest,  most  secretive, 
and  most  intelligent  of  game  birds  were,  because 
of  the  exigencies  fashioned  by  the  flood,  making 
themselves  absurdly  common.  In  little  briar- 
patches  and  thickets  into  which  the  waters  were 
creeping  with  delicate  sibilant  whispers,  there 
crouched  king  rails,  little  black  rails,  soras, 
and  swamp-sparrows.  Huddled  disconsolately 
beside  marshy  tussocks  and  brown  cypress-knees 
were  scores  of  swamp-rabbits — gentle,  limpid- 
eyed  creatures  that  appeared  to  have  small  fear 
of  me.  These  swamp-rabbits,  being  natives  of 
the  marshes  and  the  bogs,  are  out  of  their  element 
when  they  come  to  land  that  is  really  high  and 
dry.  T  wo  of  them  I  caught  in  my  hands — a  feat 
that  was  made  possible  by  the  little  creature 
inability  to  dodge  cleverly,  and  by  his  proneness 
to  run  into  obstacles.  In  his  native  haunts 
he  invariably  follows  well-beaten  paths,  in  which 
neither  men  nor  other  obstacles  oblige  him  to 
dodge.  And  I  believe  that  his  eyesight  is  not  so 
good  in  the  bright  sunlight  and  in  open  places  as 
is  the  keen  vision  of  his  relative,  the  cottontail. 
Nor  is  this  defect  unaccountable;  for,  since  the 
swamp-rabbit  is  a  dweller  in  gross  jungles  of  marsh 
and  cane  and  wampee,  his  vision  is  adjusted  to 
half-lights.  Into  the  dimness  of  his  ordinary 
home  even  the  brightness  of  high  noon  will 
penetrate  but  wanly. 

My  sympathy  for  all  these  poor  fugitives  was 
heightened  when  I  observed  that  apparently  they 
had  escaped  the  flood  only  to  fall  victims  to 
predatory  birds  which  now  were  afforded  a  cruel 
opportunity  to  attack  them.  In  the  delta  of  the 
Santee  hawks  and  eagles  are  always  numerous 
and  active;  but  they  are  especially  in  evidence 
when  there  are  fires  in  the  pinelands  or  when  there 
is  a  freshet  in  the  river.  The  marauders  then 
concentrate.  Both  fires  and  floods  are  allies  of 
these  hunters  of  the  air.  Either  a  fire  or  a  freshet 
will  attract  birds  of  prey  within  a  radius  of  many 
miles;  and  by  their  constant  activity  on  the 
smoky  borders  of  a  conflagration  or  on  the  boggy 
margins  of  a  flood  they  appear  grimly  to  rejoice 
in  the  supremacy  of  their  power.  For  my  part, 
having  a  gun  with  me,  I  dispersed  some  of  these 
brigands  with  a  curtain  of  fire;  but  I  knew  that 
my  protection  of  the  refugees  was  imperfect 
indeed.  The  hawks  and  eagles  would  return  as 
soon  as  I  left,  nicely  timing  their  coming  with  my 
departure. 

And  my  leaving  for  the  house  came  sooner  than 
I  anticipated;  for  in  the  road  leading  through  the 
cotton  field  appeared  Prince,  paddle  in  hand. 
His  approach  meant  my  abandoning  the  freshet 
edges  for  the  far  more  exciting  diversions  to  be 
had  in  paddling  for  miles  over  the  wastes  of  the 
drowned  delta  country. 

"\X7TTHIN  a  half-hour  after  my  meeting  with 
*  *  Prince  we  were  seated  in  the  twelve-foot 
cypress  canoe,  and  were  pushing  through  the  tops 
of  the  elder  bushes  on  the  river-bank.  We  crossed 
the  Santee,  forthwith  entering  a  country  that 
might  have  represented  the  Pleistocene  Age.  I 
mean  to  say  that  some  of  the  forms  of  wild  life 
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CHALMERS 

WITH  HOT  SPOT  AND  RAM'S  HORN 


/ 


WITH  its  blue  body,  b\ac\  mud 
guards  and  wire  wheels  this 
Chalmers  is  one  of  the  smartest  models 
in  sport  cars  ever  turned  out.  Equipped 
with  the  Hot  Spot  and  Hams-horn 
it  is,  in  operation,  an  automobile  of  the 
highest  efficiency. 


CHALMERS  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
CHALMERS  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 
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At  last— 
A  floor  varnish  that  lasts 


Its  name  is  Lowe's  Durable  Floor. 

Cold  makes  most  varnish  brittle.  To 
prove  it  has  no  effect  on  Lowe's,  we 
put  a  six  coat  film  on  a  cake  of  ice 
and  froze  it.  Then  bent  and  crumpled 
it.  Xot  a  crack  nor  a  crease  did  it 
show. 

Summer's  heat  softens  most  var- 
nishes. We  plunged  the  frozen  film 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and 
left  it  there  20  minutes.  Came  out  as 
hard  as  glass.    After  which,  gave  it 


another  rumple  and  crumple  test.  Still, 
not  a  mar  nor  a  crease  crinkle. 

You  know  that  a  varnish  that  will 
stand  those  severe  tests  will  stand  the 
test  of  wear  and  tear  on  your  floors. 
At  last,  here  is  a  floor  varnish  that 
lasts.    Its  name  is  Durable  Floor. 

Send  for  special  circular  about  Floor 
Varnish.  Better  yet,  buy  a  can.  Like 
Lowe  Brothers'  Paints,  this  Varnish 
is  sold  by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each 
town. 


^Lowq  Brothers  a»w 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston    New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago   Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 


aT[  "Homing  with  the  Birds"  (by  Gene  Slratton- 
Porter.)    A  delightfully  readable,  and  intimate  study  of 
bird  life.    Net.  $2.00,  at  all  bookstores. 
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VENTILATING 

PORCH  SHADES 


Gives  Your  Porch 
a  Cool  Inviting  Seclusion 

THERE'S  an  irresistible  appe.nl  to  any  porch  shaded  with 
Aerolux  Porch  Shades.    Shielded  from  the  sun's  glare,  it 
affords  a  welcome  retre.it  from  the  heat  of  the  day  anil  out- 
of  door  pmacy  where  the  soft  diffused  light,  and  cool  breezes 
prove  S'>  refreshing. 

Aerolux  Ventilating  Porch  Shades  are  madcof  I.inwood  splints, 
beautifully  finished  in  lasting,  weather  proof  stains  which  add  a 
rustic  charm  to  the  home.  Extremely  durable— inexpensive— 
easily  and  quickly  hung.  Used  for  sun  parlors  and  sleeping 
porches,  too. 

How  to  Select  Porch  Shades 

Get  this  information  by  writing  for  free  literature,  diagrams, 
suggestions,  on  shading,  color,  measurements,  arrangement 
and  simplicity  of  hanging,  also  name  of  Aeroshade  dealer. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

234  Oakland  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


"More  Home  to  the  Rouser 


Samuel  Crowther's 

Common  Sense  and  Labour 

This  book— an  exhaustive  and  cartful  study  of  profit- 
sharing  and  labour  adjustment  has  been  called  "the 
most  important  book  on  the  labour  situation  available." 

Net  $2.00. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


ROWE'S  GLOUCESTER 
HAMMOCK 

'  burp'*  |irejrulil  in  the  L.  IS. 


THE  ORIGINAL^  GENUINE 


If  you  love  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  buy  a  ronl  gaaaJiM  Rowa  Glonaaatar 
lliimmofk  ttlrt-rl  from  our  mil  loft  at  (ilourvster.  Must.    You  will  get 

real  actual  comfort  from  a  real  Gloucester  Hammock.  Oh!  so  comfortable 
to  stretch  out  in  on  hot  days  and  evenings.  They  do  n<>t  fade.  Kain  or 
fog  does  not  soil  their,.  Nothing  to  rust.  No  noise  or  clatter.  Made  of 
duck  to  use  and  stand  usage-  Not  one  returned  in  15  years  as  unsatisfac- 
tory.   Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc.,  Worker,  in  Canva, 
130  Wharf  Street  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Prince;  and  my  failure  to  observe  as  quickly  as  he 
did  might  have  had  disastrous  results. 

I  was  just  putting  out  my  hand  to  rest  it 
against  one  of  the  cypresses  and  steady  the 
canoe,  when  Prince  cried  out  in  sudden  warning. 
Instinctively  I  jerked  back  my  hand,  and  not  a 
second  too  soon;  for,  lying  in  an  indolent  coil 
on  a  small  carpet  of  dead  sedge  drifted  against  the 
windward  bole  of  the  tree,  was  a  five-foot  cotton- 
mouth  moccasin.  His  body  was  burly,  and  the 
color  of  it,  from  long  staining  by  river-mud,  was 
like  the  sere  color  of  the  sedge.  For  a  moment, 
however,  as  the  wide  jaws  flashed  open,  a  vivid 
patch  of  white  was  momentarily  visible;  for  the 
inside  of  this  serpent's  mouth  is  snowy.  Indeed, 
so  startling  is  this  sudden  show  of  color  that,  since 
the  snake  has  no  other  method  of  warning  those 
who  approach  it  too  closely,  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  cotton  of  its  mouth,  if  not  designed  as  a 
warning,  at  least  serves  as  one.  This  moccasin 
had  no  business  to  appear  in  that  latitude  in 
December.  In  that  country  all  reptiles  hiber- 
nate. But  like  the  alligator  he  had  been  driven 
forth  from  his  sleeping-place,  to  swim  driftinglv 
in  the  wintry  waters  and  crawl  benumbed  on  the 
sodden  sedge. 

I  was  curious  to  see  whether  its  hibernating  had 
affected  its  power  to  strike,  or  had  reduced  the 
normal  portion  of  its  venom.  The  big  snake 
gave  me  immediate  and  convincing  information 
about  itself.  It  appeared  sluggish  in  every  way 
except  in  the  matter  of  striking.  The  minute 
the  snake  was  touched  by  the  paddle,  the  broad 
and  savage  head  drew  back  so  quickly  that  the 
eye  could  not  follow  the  movement;  the  wide 
jaws  yawned;  the  "ellowish-white  fangs  stood  out 
almost  straight. 

We  came  across  at  least  a  dozen  other  moc- 
casins on  our  trip,  and  all  of  them  appeared  to  be 
in  the  same  condition  of  torpor;  but  their  drowsi- 
ness was  of  a  type  from  which  they  could  instantly 
be  aroused.  With  that  swiftness  that  is  in- 
stinctive with  wild  life,  they  reacted  to  danger. 
Perhaps  their  hibernation  in  the  latitude  de- 
scribed is,  after  all,  desultory  and  incomplete. 
I  he  winter  in  the  Carolinas  is  often  a  mere  name. 
In  Florida,  there  is  no  hibernation  of  reptiles. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  ordinary  diversions  of  the 
tourist  season  in  that  state  is  said  to  be  the  thrill 
experienced  upon  stepping  on  a  seven-foot 
diamondback  rattler.  In  the  pinelands  ad- 
jacent to  the  lower  Santee  I  can  record  seeing  at 
least  one  great  diamondback  of  the  coastal 
wilderness,  lying  before  the  doorway  of  his  strange 
den,  having  been  lured  forth  in  mid-January  by  a 
spell  of  summer-like  weather. 

\\7"HILK  I  was  engaged  in  testing  the  moc- 
*  "  casin's  striking  powers,  Prince  suddenlv 
gave  a  surprised  chuckle  of  delight.  I  saw  that  he 
was  looking  up  into  one  of  the  ancient  cypresses 
and  I  knew  what  this  meant,  because  the  smile 
that  wreathed  Prince's  face  was  the  smile  w  hich 
he  reserves  for  the  discovery  of  a  raccoon.  In 
this  instance  the  expanse  of  his  expression  of  joy 
could  hardly  be  commensurate  with  his  exultance, 
for  among  the  forks  of  the  tree  were  Jive  re- 
fugee raccoons!  The  flood  had  treed  the  whole 
family. 

One  might  suppose  that  purely  wild  creatures 
discovered  in  the  manner  described  would 
naturally  want  to  climb  higher,  or  to  crouch 
lower,  or  at  least  to  eye  us  sedulously^.  But  the 
raccoon  is  the  philosopher  of  the  delta.  With  far 
more  equanimity  than  a  mortal  can  assume,  he 
accepts  all  situations.  He  phlegmatically  re- 
fuses to  recognize  a  crisis.  Being  a  "borrower 
of  the  night"  for  all  its  dark  hours,  he  is  a  pro- 
found sleeper  during  the  day;  but  even  when 
awake  and  fully  aware  of  approaching  enemies, 
he  betrays  no  emotion.  Commonly  he  curls  up 
in  a  hollow  for  his  diurnal  siesta;  but  when  caught 
by  a  flood  at  some  distance  from  his  regular  den 
tree,  he  will  accommodate  himself  to  circum- 
stances. The  crutch  of  a  cypress  is  no  mean 
substitute  for  a  cozy  hollow.  One  of  the  raccoons 
was  so  low  down  that  my  paddle  could  reach  it. 
When  poked  with  the  paddle,  it  gave  evidence 
of  being  very  testy,  but  showed  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  that  swift  alertness  that  we  associate 
with  the  folk  of  the  w  ild. 

As  it  would  have  been  a  far  more  cruel  thing 
(to  Prince)  for  us  to  leave  all  the  raccoons  than 
it  would  have  been  (to  them)  to  take  all  of  them 
with  us,  I  compromised  with  my  paddler.  He 
wanted  the  w7hole  family;  but  we  took  the  old 
male  only.  In  thus  abandoning  four  'coons  in 
one  tree,  I  suppose  my  utter  lack  of  financial 
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A  National  Investment  Service 

THROICII  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  our  correspondents  we  are 
enabled  to  otter  an  investment  service  national  in  scope. 
We  have  the  privilege  of  being: connected  by  private  wires  with  the 
following  well  known  firms  having  offices  in  various  cities: 


tdams,  Merrill 
&  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Villi  11.  Bernie  &  Co., 
Inc. 

Sprin»»fielil.  M:i — ■ 

Lorenzo  E.  Vnderson 
&  Co. 

St.  Louii  Mo. 

Anderson  Powell 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Allen  Arnold  &  <  !o. 

Boston,  Maaa. 

Ball  a  c<>. 

\t*H  London.  Conn. 

Beazell  &Chatfield 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Dayton.  Ohio 

Cassatl  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  I'a. 
Pittsburgh.  I'a. 
Baltimore,  M.I. 

.\c»  York.  N.  1  . 

Clark.  Griffith 
&  M.  Wain 

Ho. ion.  Ma-. 

1 1  u«zl>  J.  Dimond 

&  Co. 

Bi  n.  Man. 

Downer  X  1 .«. 

Bo- ton.'  Ma".. 

John  L  Edwards 
&  Co. 

\\  aahington,  f).  C. 

I .  F.  i  »agen  &  (  <>■ 

Bn.lon.  Ma-. 

H.  Gleftdinning 
&  Co. 

Philadelphia.  Ph. 


Goodwin-Beach 

&  <;.». 

Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Britain,  Coun. 

E.  M.  Hamlin  &  Co. 

Boston.  Muss. 

Hincks  Bros.  &  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Chandler  Hbvej 
&  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Hulburd,  Warren 
&  Chandler 

Chicago,  III. 
Battle  Greek,  Mil  h. 
(.rami  Bapida,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

I.an.in^.  Mirh. 

\\  .  \V.  Lanahan 
&  Co. 

Baltimore,  M.I. 

Learoyd,  Foster 

&  Co. 

Boatoo,  MaM. 

Long  &  Nash 

Boston.  Maaa. 

N.  \.  MaoDonald 
&  Co..  Inc. 

Buffalo.  N.  V. 

A.  E.  Masten  &  Co. 

Pitleburgh,  Pa. 

\\  I  liii}:,  W.  Va. 

Skfoorhead  «?v 
Elmore 

W  aabinctnn,  I).  C. 

Morris,  Bro«  n 
&  Co. 

l'ill-horj;h,  I'a. 


Naphen  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

O'Brien  &  Williams 

Montreal,  Canada 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Otis  &  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Akron.  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Yoongatown,  Ohio 
Colorado  Spring".  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Detroit,  Miih. 

S.  B.  I'earmaiii 

Boston.  Muss. 

Chas.A.Phelan&Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Proctor,  <  look  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

F.  l.  Schirmer&Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Sccor.  Bell  & 
Bcckw  iih 

rolcdo,  Ohio 

I.  W.  Sparks  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pn. 
New  lork,  N.  Y. 

Stevenson  <Ji  <  !o. 

.Ni-\,  H.ivirn.  Conn. 

II.  C.  \\  ainwrighl 
&  Co. 

Ho. ton.  MaM. 

Whitney  &  Elwell 

Hu.i.'m,  Mass. 

and  accurate  invests 
municipalities,  rail- 


Through  ihis  association,  clients  receive  prompt 
mem  serviee  in  the  securities  of  governments, 
mail-,  public  utilities  ami  industrial  corporations. 

HO  R  IN  U  LOWER  ftf  WEEKS 

Investment  Securities 

Founded  in  USUI! 

Members  of    I  he   New    York,  Boston  and  Chicago  Slock  Exchanges 
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j      A  History  of  Italian  Furniture 

By  WILLIAM  M.  ODOM 

Director  of  Department  of  Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration,  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Ad 

I  The  first  comprehensive,  authoritative  history  of  Italian  furniture, 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  research  in  many  countries.  The  grand- 
parents of  modern  furniture  are  here  seen  in  all  their  handwrought  dignity 
and  beauty.  Pictures  and  descriptions  of  pieces  from  the  most  impor- 
tant museums  and  from  priceless  private  collections  which  have  never 

■  been  photographed  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  photographed 
1    again,  show  the  evolution  of  furniture  design. 

1  ^  Many  intimate  incidents  in  the  social  life  of  the  Italians,  which  have 
modified  the  furnishing  of  their  interiors,  supply  a  background  replete 

■  with  human  interest. 

In  two  -Oolumes,  boxed.    Size  n  x  15.     Limited  to  500  numbered  sets. 


$100  per  set 

At  your  bookseller's 
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TOUCHING  OLD  GARDEN  BOOK 
TITLES 

By  ESTHER  MATSON 

NEXT  actually  to  going  out  into  the 
garden,  nothing  is  more  refreshing  than 
to  run  over  the  pages  of  your  garden 
books,  or  sometimes  just  to  contemplate 
the  titles  of  them.  There's  a  lure  about  even  a 
list  of  the  books  on  this  pleasant  subject — and  this 
is  true  whether  the  list  be  of  the  volumes  you  own 
or  of  the  many  you  would  like  to  own.  But  most 
captivating  of  all  are  the  quaint  titles  used  by  the 
ancient  garden  authors. 

these  can  give  us  veritable  pictures  of  country 
life  in  the  earlier  centuries,  and  they  can  also 
yiejd  us  much  placid  amusement.  Now  and  then 
the  humor  of  them  is  intentional.  Again  it  is 
quite  unpremeditated.  And  contrary  to  the  rule, 
not  always  does  the  soul  of  their  wit  consist  in 
brevity.  Instead,  some  of  the  titles  are  as  long 
drawn  out  and  informative  as  the  captions  on  a 
present-day  screen  picture. 

As,  for  an  instance,  this  of  John  Parkinson's 
making:  "  Paradisi  in  Sole:  Paradisus  ferrestns, 
or  A  Garden  of  all  Sortes  of  pleasant  Flowers 
.  .  .  with  a  Kitchen  Garden  .  .  .  and 
an  Orchard."  Or  this  of  a  manuscript  tract  of 
the  fifteenth  century:  "A  Treatise  for  a  man  to 
know  which  time  of  the  year  it  is  best  to  Graft 
or  to  Plant  trees,  and  also  to  make  a  tree  bear  all 
manner  of  fruit  of  divers  colours  and  odours, 
with  many  other  things." 

Many  are  the  allusions  to  mythology,  to  astrol- 
ogy, and  to  Biblical  characters,  and  most  cu- 
riously are  the  items  of  pagan  lore  grafted,  so  to 
speak,  on  to  those  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  naturally  great  favorites,  but 
their  Eden  oftentimes  shades  very  imperceptibly 
into  the  paradise  of  Flora  or  Mercury  or  some 
other  of  the  heathen  gods  or  goddesses. 

there  is  a  delicious  complacency  about  certain 
of  the  old  authors.  Here  is  "The  Florist's  Fade 
Mecum,"  and  again  "  I  he  English  Gardener;  or, 
A  Sure  Guide  to  Young  Planters  and  Gardeners, 
how  to  Order  the  Kitchen-Garden,  Orchards,  and 
Pleasure  Garden."  There  is  also  "A  Book  of 
Knowledge"  and  one  book  called  "Plain  and  Full 
Instructions  to  raise  all  sorts  of  Fruit  trees  that 
prosper  in  England";  another:  "A  Garden  of  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  Flowers  which  our  English  air 
will  permit  to  be  nursed  up";  while  galore  are  the 
"Comqleet  Florists"  "Compleet  Fruiterers" 
and  "Compleet  Vineyardists "  that  go  to  make  up 
"  the  Compleet  Body  of  Husbandry." 

LJUSBANDMAN  and  housewife  were  words 
in  great  esteem,  and  one  gets  the  impression 
that  to  garden  in  a  "ladylike"  manner  was  a 
special  cult,  the  finesse  of  the  difference  not  to  be 
understood  by  a  generation  of  girls  who  whistle 
and  play  basket-ball. 

There  are  indications  too,  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  type  of  gardening  carried  on  by  those 
who  gardened  for  profit  and  those  who  merely 
indulged  in  the  art  for  "recreation."  Some  of 
us  amateurs,  who  may  have  tried  to  cultivate 
vegetables  on  a  little  or  a  larger  war-plot,  will 
possibly  find  an  irony  that  was  not  intended  when 
old  1  nomas  Hill  named  his  book  "The  Profitable 
Arte  of  Gardening." 

On  the  whole  the  old  titles  are  far  more  ex- 
pressive than  more  modern  ones.  The  more 
recent  authors  seem  to  be  afraid  of  wearing  their 
hearts  on  their  title-pages,  and  whether  they 
mean  from  the  outset  to  be  eminently  practical, 
or  sentimental,  or  jocular,  they  keep  on  the 
book-cover,  at  least,  a  non-committal  face. 

TJOWEVER,  there  is  one  point  on  which  both 
*•  •"■  the  old  and  the  new  titles  agree.  They 
agree  to  intimate  with  no  weak  or  uncertain 
voice  the  hcalthfulness,  the  pleasurableness,  and 
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Sloane's  is  literally  a  Treasure-House  of 

WEDDING  GIFTS 


VERY  single  item  of  merchandise  in  our  establishment  is  appropriate  for  a 
Wedding  Gift,  for  the  sole  mission  of  this  institution  is  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort,  the  convenience,  and  the  luxury  of  home.    Nor  are  the  little 
things  forgotten— things  adapted  to  the  varying  sentiments  of  family  and  friendship. 

Witness,  on  this  page,  a  cozy  ensemble  suggesting  acceptable  wedding  gifts — none  of 
them  expensive,  all  of  them  appropriate.  For  in  asking  you  to  buy  your  wedding 
presents  at  Sloane's,  we  are  not  seeking  to  influence  the  amount  you  spend,  but  to  have 
you  spend  it  wisely,  by  making  a  gift  to  the  Bride  which  will  perpetuate  the  giver's 
sentiment. 


.  SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVE  &_47tk  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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^6l^ock^of<^gcs  Granite 

There  is  always  a  note  of  appeal  in,  and  reverence  for,  the  Cross, 
which  tells  its  significant  story  by  the  emblems  carved  on  its  surface. 

These  emblems  when  carved  in  ROCK  of  AGES  GRANITE,  the 
distinctive  fine  grained  and  permanent  granite  of  Barre,  Vermont, 
will  tell  to  all  generations  their  own  sacred  story  of  love  and  sacrifice. 

When  ordering  your  memorial,  specify  ROCK  of  AGES  GRANITE, 
and  ask  for  the  certificate. 

Write  for  booklet  of  illustrations. 

BOUTWELL,  MILNE  &  VARNUM  COMPANY 
MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Flemington,  N.  J. 

Successors  to  Moth  off  Itros. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 

35  years'  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemington 


FRANKLIN  P. 
ADAMS  ("F.  P.  A.") 

JJT'lT  is  not  a  lost  art  in 
r  this  generation.  F.  P.  A.'s 
sprightly  sallies,  in  his 
"colyumn"  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
are  daily  entertaining  thousands. 
The  best  of  the  latest  is  gath- 
ered in  his  new  book,  "Some- 
thing Else  Again."     Net,  $1.50. 

Published  by 
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f^gJ^  Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


the  general  profitableness  of  country  living. 
Truly  the  return  to  nature,  which  we  were  prone 
to  hold  a  discovery  of  our  own  time,  is  after  all  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.  More  than  one  man  of 
Tudor  days  coupled  the  words  Garden  and  Euen 
and  always  spelled  both  names  with  a  capital 
initial.  Then  indeed,  while  flowers  were  the 
husbandman's  recreation,  a  pleasaunce  was 
accounted  a  princely  diversion.  The  famous 
garden  at  Nonesuch  was  described  as  "a  place 
pitched  upon  by  Pleasure  herself  to  dwell  in  along 
with  Health."  At  Hampton  Court  there  were 
secluded  garden  paths  where  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  dispense  with  her  royal  dignity  and  "catche 
her  heat  in  the  colde  mornings  with  a  brisk  walk." 
And  only  a  little  later,  one  William  Lawson  de- 
clared "The  very  works  of  and  in  an  Orchard  and 
Garden  are  better  than  the  ease  and  rest  of  and 
from  other  labours." 

Yes,  these  sentiments  to  which  we  have  been 
returning  were  quaintly  suggested  or  even  frankly 
proclaimed  by  the  old-time  authors  in  their  very 
title-pages. 

Here  for  instance  is  Stephen  Switzer  calling  his 
book:  "The  Nobleman,  Gentleman,  and  Gar- 
dener's Recreation,  etc.  London  1724.  8  mo." 
And  here  for  a  last  example  is  old  Gervase 
Markham  with  his  unusually  succinct  but  none 
the  less  expressive  title:  "country  content- 
ments." 


A  PERFORMANCE  SCORE  CARD 
FOR  POULTRY 

JUST  as  the  true  test  of  a  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  thereof,  so  the  most  reliable  way 
to  judge  the  laying  ability  of  a  hen  is  by 
means  of  the  trap  nest  and  the  carefully 
kept  record  sheet.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  we 
have  utility  classes  in  poultry  shows  and  have  to 
judge  the  entries  in  those  classes  on  a  basis  of 
egg-producing  ability,  we  shall  find  use  for  a 
reliable,  accurate  score  card  or  schedule  of  ex- 
ternal characteristics  that  mark  the  reliable, 
steady  layer.  Such  a  card,  which  can  truly  be 
considered  the  last  word  in  that  direction, 
has  been  devised  during  a  two-weeks'  con- 
ference of  poultry  authorities  held  at  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  where  1,000  yearling  hens  and  2,000  pullets 
were  studied  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  scale. 
The  points,  as  given  below,  have  been  so  valued 
that  a  score  of  100  stands  for  a  production  of 
300  eggs  in  a  season,  each  cut  of  one  point  in  the 
score  meaning  a  reduction  in  the  egg  record 
(on  paper)  of  three  eggs.  This  is,  of  course,  only 
a  preliminary  card,  and  is  submitted  primarily 
so  that  poultrymen  can  study,  and  apply  it  and 
then,  if  occasion  arises,  advise  its  authors, 
through  Professor  H.  R.  Lewis  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  at  New  Brunswick,  of  the  need 
for  changes  or  modifications:  This  is  the  tenta- 
tive schedule: 


EGG  PRO- 

POINTS 

DUCTION 

VALUE 

Body  type  (as  seen  in  coop  or  on 

floor)  

25 

7S 

Head  and  adjuncts  .... 

is 

45 

Body  conformation   (as  deter- 

mined by  handling) 

30 

90 

Handling  quality  

10 

30 

Legs  and  toes  

5 

•S 

Condition  

is 

45 

Total  perfection  scores. 

100 

300 

*B-i.„  •••  ~  — (tea"*"—"*  Si 
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THE  ESTEY  RESIDENCE  PIPE  ORGAN 


One  thrills  at  the  very  idea  of  a  pipe  organ 
in  the  home.  It  is  such  a  majestic  instru- 
ment. It  adds  so  much  to  the  dignity,  the 
unusualness  of  even  the  most  complete  and 
modern  house.  Its  music  is  so  satisfying. 
It  appeals  to  all. 

And  a  pipe  organ  is  so  easily  attainable. 
We  have  solved  all  the  problems.  We  are 
able  to  build  an  organ  to  fit  any  house,  and 
at  almost  any  price.    The  Estey  Residence 


Organ  can  be  played  automatically  by  The 
Estey  Organist,  so  that  skill  and  training  are 
unnecessary.  But  this  does  not  interfere 
with  its  being  a  perfect  instrument  for  the 
human  player. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vermont; 
Studios  in  New  York,  11  West  49th  Street;  Phila- 
delphia, 1 70 1  Walnut  Street;  Chicago,  Lyon  6s? 
Healy;  Boston,  iao  Boylston  Street;  Los  Angeles, 
633  South  Hill  Street. 


THERE  is  a  majestic  figure 
sweeping  the  azure  skies 
above  the  mountain  lakes 
and  tarns  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States — the 
American  osprey,  or  fish  hawk, 
known  to  science  by  the  formidable 
appellation  of  Pandion  haliatus 
carolinensis.  This  great  bird  closely 
resembles,  and  is  often  confused 
with,  the  eagje,  so  broad  is  his 
stretch  of  wing,  so  imposing  the 
grace  and  loftiness  of  his  flight,  and 
so  perfect  his  motionless  poise  in 
mid  air.  There  is  also  a  likeness 
between  the  nests  of  the  eagle  and 
the  osprey  and  many  of  the  so-called 
"eagles'  nests"  pointed  out  to  guileless  tourists  by  unscrupulously  humorous 
guides,  are  in  reality  ospreys'  nests,  and  in  consequence  these  birds 
have  become  known  as  "dude  eagles,"  in  the  vernacular  of  the  trail. 

Perhaps  nowhere  are  fish  hawks  found  in  greater  numbers  than  on  Flat- 
head Lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Montana.  Conditions  there 
are  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  existence.  The  shores  are  wild  and  rugged, 
broken  with  promontories  and  peninsulas,  among  the  surprising  meander- 
ings  of  which  are  confidential  little  coves  and  sequestered  bays,  undreamed 
of  by  the  casual  passer-by  and  therefore  conducive  to  the  propagation  of 
hunted  creatures  both  of  the  earth  and  the  air.  The  waters  abound  in 
trout  of  different  kinds,  whitefish,  black  bass,  and  the  despised  squawfish; 
and  as  the  osprey  lives  entirely  on  fish  he  must  of  necessity  build  and  breed 
close  to  a  body  of  water  where  they  are  plentiful. 

His  fishing  is  a  study.  Poised  high  in  the  sun-filled  bowl  of  blue  above, 
drifting  on  outspread  pinions  that  mock  the  most  cunningly  constructed 
airplane,  he  looks  down  with  incomparable  sight  through  the  crystalline 
distance  of  rarefied  air,  then  through  the  clear,  fluid  green  of  the  water,  to 
the  rocky  lake  bottom,  watching  the  sinuous  course  of  fishes  as  they  paddle 
with  tremulous  gossamer  fins,  gliding  hither  and  thither  among  submerged 
gardens.  With  never  a  feather  stirring,  he  waits  until  a  fish,  attracted  by 
an  iridescent  insect,  rises  to  the  surface.  Then,  with  wings  folded,  he  darts 
like  a  flash  from  his  point  of  vantage  in  the  sky,  to  the  lake,  seizes  a  monster 


Y  OSPRET 

■By  HELEN  FITZGERALD  SANDERS 


bull  trout  with  unerring  aim,  and 
ascends  again,  his  victim  wriggling 
helplessly  in  the  strong,  relentless 
claws  that  grapple  ir  like  hooks  of 
steel. 


o 


The  rugged  shore  of  Flathead  Lake,  with  its  little  coves  and  sequestered  bays,  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  propagation  of  hunted  creatures  such  as  the  osprey 


N  MATTE RHORN  POINT, 
a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land 
that  juts  out  far  into  the  lake,  and 
in  isolated  grandeur  looks  north  to 
the  snowy  Canadian  Rockies,  one 
of  the  most  striking  landmarks 
was  an  osprey's  nest.  It  stood 
out  prominently  against  the  sky- 
line, a  large,  substantially  built 
structure  of  sticks  and  branches, 
perched  in  the  forks  of  a  dead  tree 
near  the  top.  This  tree  was  gaunt,  stark,  and  bleached  like  a  skeleton.  Os- 
preys' nests  seem  always  to  be  built  in  just  such  dead  trees,  apparently  for 
protection  against  predatory  foes.  Hunters,  trappers,  boatmen,  and 
the  native  Indians,  who  had  frequented  the  region  for  years,  agreed  that  this 
nest  was  very  old,  and  that  a  pair  of  birds — evidently  the  same  ones — 
occupied  it  every  spring. 

When  I  took  up  my  summer  residence  on  the  Point,  this  nest  became  the 
object  of  intense  interest  to  me.  Day  after  day  I  watched  the  two  birds 
from  the  shelter  of  neighboring  pines,  and  in  spite  of  my  stealth  and  secrecy 
they  invariably  spied  me  out,  circling  irritably  near  the  nest,  making  dashes 
back  and  forth  and  from  time  to  time  giving  utterance  to  shrill,  challeng- 
ing cries,  vibrantly  full  of  suggestions  of  fierce  north  winds  and  crashing 
waves.  No  other  sound  broke  the  virginal  silence  so  I  concluded  that  al- 
though the  nest  undoubtedly  held  eggs  which  were  the  objects  of  the  parent 
birds'  devotion,  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  them  to  hatch. 


M 


Y  PILGRIMAGES  to  the  ospreys'  nest  were  interrupted  for  several 
days,  and  when  I  returned  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  keen  expectation.  I 
listened  attentively.  After  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  shrill  "cheep! 
cheep!"  of  baby  voices.  My  heart  beat  faster  at  the  quavering  treble. 
The  older  birds  were  gone,  likely  fishing,  I  surmised. 

I  knew  every  tree  and  rock,  moss  bank  and  shelter  of  shrubs,  but  once 


As  You  Go  On  Up 

the  winding  road  through  the  mountains,  far 
above  the  shimmering  heat  of  the  valleys 
below,  keep  one  eye  on  your 


Auto- Altimeter 

The  Ar'moirai  of  ih?  Cowl'' 


that  dependable  little  instrument  mounted  on  the  dash  which 
tells  you  at  a  glance  how  high  you  are  above  sea  level. 
There's   a   fascination  as   interesting  as  it  is  enjoyable  in 
kmnvrng  how  high  different  places  are  on  your  tour. 

This  handsome  instrument  is  cased  in  aluminum 
finished  in  permanent  black.,  with  silver-plated  front, 
heavily  bevelled  glass  and  finely  divided  silver  dial 
— furnished  in  either  flush  or  offset  style. 
Three  types  of  dial;  reading  to  5,000  feet,  $35;  to 
10,000  feet,  $36.50;  and  to  16,000  feet,  $39. 
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KOHLER 

PRODUCTS  OF  AN  IDEAL 


Throughout  the  forty-seven  years  of 
our  experience  in  making  enameled 
plumbing  ware  we  have  steadfastly 
adhered  to  the  ideal  which  inspired  the 
founding  of  this  business:  to  make 
our  products  merit  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  the  public. 

This  ideal  has  been  absorbed  by  our 
organization  in  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  unusual  degree,  and,  combined  with 
their  skill,  with  scientific  processes 
and  modern  machinery,  results  in 
products  worthy  the  wide  acceptance 
accorded  them. 

Whether  bathtub,  lavatory  or  kitchen 
sink,  each  piece  of  Kohler  enameled 
plumbing  ware  is  an  expression  of 
beauty,  utility  and  durability.  The 
armor  of  glistening,  snow-white 
enamel  insures  and  reinforces  the 
preservation  of  these  qualities. 

And  the  generous  recognition  be- 
stowed on  Kohler  ware  serves  only  to 
increase  our  fidelity  to  this  ideal  to 
the  end  that  our  products  shall  be 
increasingly  worthy  of  the  public's 
regard  and  merit  the  mark"  Kohler, " 
which  appears  inconspicuously,  but 
as  an  everlasting  guarantee  of 
excellence,  on  each  fixture. 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Pohu,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

BRANCHES  IN   PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  WARE 
AND  KOHLER  AUTOMATIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT,  110  VOLT,  D.  C. 


more  I  made  a  hasty  reconnaissance.  Near  the  dead  tree  which  held  the 
ospreys'  nest  was  a  tall  but  very  slender  and  insecurely  rooted  pine.  I  had 
tested  it  before  and  found  it  precarious  but  possible  of  ascent.  I  made 
several  attempts,  and  the  scraping  of  bark  and  crackling  of  twigs  and  de- 
leaves attracted  the  ever  alert  attention  of  the  older  ospreys.  With  pierc- 
ing cries  of  alarm,  they  swept  down  out  of  the  blue  to  the  rescue  of  their 
fledglings.  I  had  gained  a  footing  and  I  climbed  stubbornly  up  the  swaying 
trunk,  hanging  on  to  the  limbs  with  a  certain  efficiency  which  made  me  re- 
call  the  Darwinian  theory. 

WHEN  I  had  gained  a  vantage  point  of  sufficient  elevation  so  that  I 
could  look  down  into  the  nest,  I  saw  two  large,  awkward  young  birds 
with  hooked  beaks  stretched  wide  open  as  they  cried  shrilly  and  persistently. 
I  had  carried  my  camera  strapped  to  me,  and  so  absorbed  was  I,  observing 
and  photographing  the  infant  ospreys,  that  I  scarcely  heeded  the  fury  of  the 
mother  and  father.  They  apparently  conferred  together,  made  vicious 
swoops  downward  toward  my  defenseless  head,  almost  attacking  me  but  at 
the  last  second 
thinkingbetter  of 
it, and  flashing  off 
again  to  hurl  im- 
precations upon 
me.  Had  I  made 
one  move  toward 
the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  nest, 
I  might  have  had 
a  battle  royal 
with  creatures 
whose  sharp 
talons  and  beaks 
were  weapons  to 
be  feared. 

However,  I 
made  no  such 
move.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the 
grand  coup.  Pic- 
ture after  picture 
was  registered 
by  my  camera 
which,  happil y, 
was  furnished 
with  lens  and 
shutter  for  speed. 
Then  I  descended 
with  a  clearly 
defined  purpose. 
I  would  return 
later,  when  the 
little  ones  were 
older,  with  a  man 
and  a  long,  stout 
rope, and  capture 
one  or  both  of  the 
youngsters.  I 
wanted  to  adopt 
a   baby  osprey! 

It  would  be  a  great  adventure  and  afterward  the  little  osprey  would  be  an 
interesting  study. 

I  kept  careful  watch  of  the  nest  and  its  tenants.  Finally  I  decided  that 
the  baby  birds  had  attained  sufficient  maturity  and  independence  to  leave 
their  parental  home.  They  bristled  with  pin  feathers  like  porcupine  quills; 
they  flopped  and  floundered  about  with  grotesque,  elephantine  clumsiness. 
As  yet  their  amazingly  big,  skinny  wings  were  not  fully  feathered,  but  I 
suspected  that  the  next  lesson  in  their  education  would  be  the  important 
one  of  flight — I  almost  wished  I  were  in  their  place!  Therefore  I  de- 
termined that  without  further  delay  I  must  execute  my  plan  and  capture 
my  prize.  Nothing  must  prevent  the  event  taking  place  the  very  next 
day. 

I  hat  night  a  terrible  wind  blew  from  the  southwest,  whipping  the  lake 
into  white,  breaker-ridden  surf  that  crashed  with  a  mighty  roar  against  the 
rocks  and  sent  the  spray  high  up  toward  the  angry  sky.  The  tall,  pliant 
pines,  larch,  and  firs  bent  like  bows,  half  double,  beneath  the  onrush  of  the 
wind  which  sang  sharply  through  their  branches. 

Next  morning  the  sun  shone  dazzlingly  clear  from  a  sky  innocent  of  a  cloud, 
through  purified,  diamond  bright  atmosphere.  Save  for  the  mute  evidence 
of  a  tree  lying  prone  and  uprooted  here  and  there,  one  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  the  night  before  the  elemental  furies  had  been  unleashed.  My 
heart  misgave  me. 


The  osprey 's  nest,  a  substantial  structure  of  sticks 
and  branches  perched  in  the  fork  of  a  dead  tree 
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Reproduction  of  a  painting  in  oil  of  the  beautiful  estate 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange,  Sew  Jersey 


Among  prominent  persons  served  by 
Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are: 


MRS.  L.  C.  LEDYARD 
ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN 
SEA  VIEW  GOLF  CLUB 
HON.  JAMES  COUZENS 


HON.  EDWIN  T.  MEREDITH 
EDGAR  F.  LUCKENBACH 
ERNEST  GROESBECK 
MRS.  \VM.  K.  DU  PONT 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


SUCCESSFUL  treatment  of  tree  troubles  begins  with  the  diagnosis. 
Unless  the  ailment  is  located  and  understood  it  cannot  be  cor- 
rected. Long  experience  and  training  have  given  Davey  Tree  Surgeons 
a  skill  and  a  sureness  in  this  work  that  is  remarkable.  Collaborating 
with  them  is  the  Davey  Research  Bureau — a  laboratory  in  charge  of 
real  tree  scientists.  This  bureau  seeks  to  solve  every  tree  problem  new 
or  old  and  give  scientific  proof  for  every  process  of  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

A  sick  tree  and  a  sound,  healthy  tree  often  look  practically  alike  to  the 
untrained  eye.  The  leaves  may  be  green  and  luxuriant  and  yet  the 
tree  be  rotting  away  within.  The  trunk  may  appear  perfect  and  yet 
the  tree  be  suffering  from  disease  or  injury  or  insect  attacks  of  various 
kinds.  Any  of  these  ailments  neglected  very  often  mean  premature 
death. 

If  you  have  any  tree  problem  on  which  you  want  help,  you  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  the  Davey  Research  Bureau. 

One  or  more  of  your  most  important  trees  may,  unknown  to  you,  be 
afflicted  by  one  trouble  or  another  and  steadily  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  next  storm  may  leave  them  wrecks.  Your  fine  old  trees 
are  priceless.  Once  lost,  they  can  not  be  replaced  in  your  lifetime. 
Learn  their  real  condition  and  needs  now.  Don't  wait  until  irreparable 
damage  has  been  done.    A  careful  examination  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  106  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  icilh  telephone  connections:  Sew  York  City,  Astor  Court  Bldg.;  Chicago,  Westminster 
Bldg.;  Baltimore,  American  Bldg.;  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  and  Boston.    Write  nearest  office 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  distriets  surrounding  Boston,  Springfield,  Lenox,  Newport,  Hartford, 
Stamford,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaiea,  Montclair,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Riehmond,  Buffalo.  Toronto,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis.    Canadian  address:  25i  Laugauchitere  West,  Montreal 


DAVEY    TREE  SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely 
representing  themselves.    An  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  with  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness 
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The  Modern  Light 
and  Power 

I  'HE  charm  of  your  country'  home  can 
be  immeasurably  augmented  by 
the  installation  of  modem  electnc  lights. 
CThe  Fairbanks-Morse  "F"  plant  gives 
an  abundance  of  steady,  dependable  light 
with  minimum  attention  for  care  or  repairs. 
C  The  plant  is  extremely  simple  to  oper- 
ate— just  touch  a  button  to  start  and  an- 
other to  stop.  C  The  famous  "Z"  engine, 
which  is  part  of  the  plant,  can  also  be 
used  independently  of  the  dynamo  to  pump 
water  or  do  other  work.  C  Your  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  explain  all  the  details — which 
includes  exclusive  Fairbanks-Morse  "F" 
plant  features. 

The  "F  '  Light  Plant  may  also  be  obtained  in 
larger  sizes. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  (*(3 

»     MANUFACTURERS      I       I  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


I SET  out  in  my  boat,  fearing  that  the  trail  might  be  impassable  after  the 
storm.  The  lake  was  liquid  sapphire.  Every  detail  of  the  shore  line 
was  picked  out  with  perfect  clearness  as  though  the  inexorable  rays  of  a 
searchlight  had  been  turned  on  it.  I  scanned  the  familiar  shore  eagerly, 
and  as  we  curved  around  the  Point,  I  looked  with  keen  expectation  but 
latent  foreboding  for  the  gaunt,  dead  tree  and  the  ospreys'  nest.  Both  had 
vanished.  Not  one  other  thing  in  that  peaceful,  sun-steeped  atmosphere  of 
calm  was  disturbed. 

We  landed  and  clambered  over  slippery  ledges  of  rock,  through  wet  brush, 
to  the  old  coign  of  vantage  where  I  had  lain  so  often  while  the  furious 
parent  birds  zoomed  like  enemy  planes  above  me.  Their  strident  cries  no 
longer  disturbed  the  heavy  silence  that  brooded  there  unbroken.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  thickness  of  wood  and  shrub  and  whipping  brush,  from  padded 
moss  carpets,  into  the  open,  I  beheld  the  dead  tree  snapped  off  at  its  rotted 
base.  I  searched  more  closely.  Then  I  saw  a  heap  of  debris — twigs  and 
small  branches,  dead  grass,  and  feathers,  scattered  in  pitiful  wreckage  over 
the  ground.  Amongst  it  was  a  still,  crumpled  mass  of  prickly  feathers, 
claws,  beak,  and  bones,  swarming  with  tiny  ants.  I  leaned  over  and  ex- 
amined the  dead  bird.  Then  I  saw  something  move  a  few  feet  away.  The 
twin  osprey  was  alive!  I  hurried  to  him,  and  a  grotesquely  pathetic  sight 
he  presented.  There  he  squatted  flat  and  helpless  on  the  legs  that  were  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  bear  his  loose-jointed  wobbly  body,  striving  to  dig  his 
half-moon  talons  in  the  moss  and  mold,  his  fiery  eyes  flashing  defiance,  his 
hooked  beak  pecking  an  impotent  offensive,  and  his  enormously  long, 
crooked  wings  making  feeble  strokes  toward  me,  %vhich  nearly  cost  him 
his  precarious  equilibrium.  I  admired  his  indomitable  spirit.  He  was 
alone  and  defenseless,  but  he  was  a  king  bird  and  a  fighter  none  the  less! 
It  took  considerable  tact  and  maneuvering  on  my  part,  and  assistance 
from  my  companion,  before  I  managed  to  pick  up  my  belligerent  charge. 
He  was  all  a-flutter,  poor  baby,  but  still  fighting  like  a  demon  and  quite  the 
wickedest  looking  aggregation  of  pin  feathers,  talons,  and  beak  that  I  ever 
beheld! 

"Your  name  is  Lucifer,  sir,"  I  said,  by  way  of  spontaneous  and  informal 
baptism,  and  certainly  he  looked  the  part.    The  evil  glitter  of  his  eye  burns 


into  my  consciousness  yet! 

XOW  that  I  had  the  youngster,  the  problem  of  bringing  him  up  was  be- 
fore me.  There  are  no  manuals  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  baby 
ospreys.  The  profound  subject  of  diet  is  an  unrevealed  mystery.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  a  virgin  field  of  experiment.  I  was  aware  that  adult 
ospreys  caught  fish  and  devoured  them  as  they  wriggled!  Therefore  it  was 
a  logical  deduction  that  babies  of  the  species  must  eat  partly  digested  and 
regurgitated  fish.  Having  no  means  of  obtaining  this  infant  food,  I  had 
recourse  to  the  next  best  substitute — the  natural  food  for  the  young — milk. 

I  had  a  pen  built  for  my  pet — if  one  could  call  so  hostile  a  captive  a  pet — 
and  I  spent  long,  weary  hours  with  hoo1;  and  line  enticing  wily  fish  of 
epicurean  taste  from  the  cool  green  depths  of  the  lake.  I  fed  the  raw  flesh 
to  my  snapping,  angry  bird,  and  when  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  fishing, 
(which  happened  frequently)  I  set  before  him  canned  salmon  and  tuna  fish. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  parent  birds  located  their  offspring,  and  day 
after  day  they  circled  overhead,  voicing  their  weird  lament  and  watching. 
Later  their  visits  became  less  frequent  and  I  discovered  that  they  were 
building  another  nest  near  the  site  of  their  ruined  home.  Apparentlv  they 
become  attached  to  neighborhoods  and.  unlike  most  other  birds,  breed 
season  after  season  in  the  same  nest;  and  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  nest  is  de- 
stroyed, they  painstakingly  construct  another  near  by. 

I  cared  faithfully  for  my  strange,  wild  protege  until  his  pinions  grew,  but 
never  did  I  tame  him.  He  was  captive  but  unconquered;  a  proudly  un- 
capitulating  creature  of  the  ether  out  of  his  native  element.  I  had  no  wish 
to  keep  him  after  he  was  able  to  fly.  He  had  been  an  interesting  studv.  as  I 
had  anticipated,  and  a  lesson  in  natural  history  was  my  sufficient  reward. 

ONE  day  I  opened  his  prison  door  and  watched  him  cautiously  emerge, 
evidently  suspicious  of  some  snare.  He  hesitated  one  brief  moment, 
then  spreading  his  silvery  wings,  arose  with  a  glorious  upward  sweep  into  the 
sky.  There  were  majesty  and  exaltation  in  his  flight  and  I  felt  something  of 
awe  as  I  stood  below,  earth-bound,  and  watched  him  vanish  above  the  dark 
traceries  of  the  tallest  pines,  among  the  clouds. 

Occasionally  an  osprey  comes  circling  and  skimming  over  the  Matterhorn, 
crying  in  a  minor  key  that  is  attune  with  rushing  winds,  and  I  wonder  if  it 
can  be  my  osprey,  in  whose  free  soul  there  may  linger  some  haunting  mem- 
ory. 
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Three  Steps  in  the  Making  of  Rain 

WHEN  you  see  the  burnt,  yellow  look  creeping  into 
your  scorched  lawn — when  your  crisp,  fresh  vegetables 
start  to  wither  under  the  burning  sun — it's  not  magic 
nor  costly  experiments  you  want — it's  rain! 

In  the  past  the  garden  hose  has  served  its  purpose.  But  now 
it  has  been  superseded  by 


The  Indian 
rain-maker 
burned  "mag- 
ic roots"  in  his 
little  fires  and 
beat  strange 
cantatas  on 
the  tom-tom 
in  an  effort  to 
coax  the  rain 
in  time  of 
drought 


£s>pstemg  of 
irrigation 

which  are  as  superior  to  it  in  point  of  certainty  and  convenience 
as  it  was  to  the  magic  of  the  Indian  or  the  exploding  of  powder. 


The  CORNELL  System  for  the 
lawn  is  laid  underground  and  can 
be  installed  without  injury  to  the 
turf.  The  nozzles  are  counter- 
sunk in  protecting  cups — free  from 
clogging  dirt — out  of  sight — and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  lawn-mower. 

The  CORNELL  System  for  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens  is  also  laid 
underground  with  the  sprays  ex- 
tending to  any  desired  height  over- 
head. By  turning  a  valve  you 
can  give  your  lawn  or  garden  any 
quantity  of  water — any  time. 


Both  lawn  and  garden  systems  are 
equipped  with  the  CORNELL 
Rain-cloud  Nozzles  which  refresh 
the  thirsty  plants  with  any  degree 
of  moisture  from  a  heavy  April 
shower  to  a  fine  cloud  of  drifting 
mist.  Not  too  much — not  too 
little— JUST  ENOUGH.  And 
just  enough  means  better,  bigger 
vegetables;  finer,  greener  lawns. 

Write  to  us  to-day  for  our  booklet 
which  illustrates  and  describes  this 
simple,  sure  and  economical  method 
of  having  Rain  When  You  Want  It. 


W.  G.  CORNELL  COMPANY 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for 
LIGHTING  -  HEATING  —  PLUMBING 
Everett  Building  New  York  City 


Branch    Offices  in 

Chicago,  111.  Washington.  D.  C.         Cleveland,  O.         Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  923  12th  St.,  N.  W.  Leader-News  Bldg.  Oliver  Bldg. 

Newark,  N.  J.      Kansas  City,  Mo.      Philadelphia,  Pa.       Boston,  Mass. 
86  Park  Place  404  Gumbel  Bldg.  Colonial  Trust  Bldg.        334  Shawmut  Ave. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Munsey  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Natl  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


The  CORNELL  Systems  of  Irriga- 
tion are  the  only  sure  methods  of 
making  rain — whenever  you  want 
it,  for  lawn  or  garden — in  heavy 
clouds  or  drifting,  misty  spray. 
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Provide  the  Right  Bird  Homes  for  Your  Garden 


Exterior  of  one  type  of 
ReiberBird  Home,show- 
ing  the  high  character  of 
its  design.  Reiber  Bird 
Homes  have  the  appear- 
ance of  haying  grown 
inhere  they  are  placed. 


The  health  and  happiness  of  the  birds  in 
your  garden  depend  entirely  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  homes  you  provide  for  them. 
REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  are  the  only 
bird  homes  which  reproduce  the  exact  con- 
ditions required  by  Nature  for  the  healthy, 
happy  life  of  birds  and  for  the  successful 
hatching  and  raising  of  their  young.  The 
scientific  inner  construction  of  these  homes 
is  the  result  of  the  life  study  of  EDWIN  H. 
REIBER,  the  original  "Bird  Man." 
REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  are  so  entirely 
different  from  other  so-called  bird  houses 
that   the   United   States   and  Canadian 


Governments  have  recognized  their  superi- 
ority and  granted  them  protecting  patents. 
Many  notable  Estates,  Gardens,  Cemeteries 
and  Parks  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  converted  into  Bird  Sanctuaries 
through  the  efforts  of  EDWIN  H.  REIBER 
and  his  corps  of  able  assistants. 
Our  Service  Department  is  always  glad 
to  give  information  on  birds  and  to  render 
personal  service  in  planning  a  Bird  Sanctuary. 
WRITE  for  our  book,  "Birds  in  the  Garden." 
It  explains  the  construction  of  Reiber  Bird 
Homes,  Nesting  Supply  Stations,  Baths  and 
Winter  Feeding  Stations.    Sent  free  on  request. 


REIBER  BIRD  RESERVE,  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 


Sectional  view  of  Reiber 
Bird  Home,  showing  the 
scientific  inner  construc- 
tion, which  provides,  on 
the  hottest  summer  days, 
the  right  degree  of  cool- 
ness and  moisture  re- 
quired by  Nature. 


V-BAR 

The  Greenhouse  of  Quality 

We  do  not  like  to  say  that  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse  is  the 
most  successful  greenhouse  made — it  sounds  boastful— yet 
so  many  of  our  clients  tell  us  so,  that  we  are  beginning 
to  believe  it. 

It  certainly  is  our  purpose  to  build  the  V^Bar  Greenhouse 
as  carefully,  intelligently  and  skillfully  as  experience  and 
good  craftsmanship  dictate,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  highest 
efficiency  and  the  lowest  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  your  new  green- 
house,  and  to  send  you  advance  sheets  of  our  catalog. 


W.  H.  Lutton 
Company,  Inc. 


512  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


PATENTED 

TAKES  easily  attainable  the  velvet  smoothness  of  golf 
courses,  and  the  lawns  of  large  estates  and  parks. 
With  its  wide  cutting  spread — 86  inches — and  three  mowers, 
each  working  independently  of  the  others,  it  automatically 
conforms  to  any  unevenness  of  the  ground,  ride;  ridges  and 
hollows  with  ease,  cutting  large  areas  evenly  and  quickly. 

"PENNSYLVANIA  TRIO"  is  the  big,  efficient  and  economical  member 
of  the  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality  Line  of  Mowers.  The  longest  lasting, 
cleanest  cutting,  easiest  running  mowers  made. 

Write  for  full  information  and  price. 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  Works,  Inc. 

1627  N.  23rd  Street  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Life  that  Children  Love 

Green  vegetables,  farm  animals,  luxurious  lawns  and  flowers,  clean 
surroundings — these  are  only  a  few  of  nature's  gifts  made  accessible 
everywhere  by  the  modern  automatic  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 

No  one  has  quite  fully  realized  the  part  played  by  the  Vaile-Kimes 
Water  Supply  Systems  (pioneers)  in  extending  the  home  builder's  terri- 
tory. They  have  opened  up  whole  new  regions  to  modern  improvement, 
and  year  by  year  more  people  of  the  best  sort  are  finding  their  way  out 
to  health  and  beauty  in  the  country. 

The  coming  years  will  see  the  greatest  movement  in  this  direction 
ever  known.  Take  advantage  of  our  help.  Our  engineers  may  be  con- 
sulted at  any  time  without  charge. 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC,  GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Average  operating  cost  one  cent  a  day 


These  systems  are  absolutely  without  a  rival.  They  have  essential,  exclusive, 
patented  features  which  make  them  trouble-proof,  dependable  and  economical. 
None  other  can  use  the  patented  V-K  Koltap,  which  brings  cold  water  direct  from 
the  well  without  passing  through  the  tank,  nor  the  V-K  self-priming  pump  that 
starts  on  the  first  stroke  and  never  clogs,  nor  the  V-K  patented  wiper  that  keeps 
water  from  the  oil  chamber,  nor  the  special  V-K  clutch-type  motor,  nor  the  V-K 
oil  distributing  device,  nor  the  V-K  automatic  self-starting  and  self-stopping  switch. 

These  features  are  the  product  of  fifty  years  of  pump  building.  No  matter 
what  electric  lighting  system  you  install,  be  sure  to  buy  a  V-K  Water  Supply 
System  for  best  results. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  jobber  in  plumbing  supplies  today  about  V-K  Water 
Supply  Systems. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-620  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  domestic  water  supply  systems  in  America 


Send  for  mtsjFree^ElJaR  Today ! 


THE  VAILE-KIMES  CO.,  Dept.  L-620,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  your  book,  "The  Modern  Way,"  which  tells 
about  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 

Mjme_  Address  
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Lightning 
Cant 
Strike 

If  Shinn  Gets  There  First 

Thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  are  destroyed  every  year 
by  Lightning. 
Lightning  cannot  be  prevented,  but  this  wonderful, 
yet  terrible,  manifestation  of  Nature's  infinite  energy-  can 
be  controlled — rendered  absolutely  harmless. 
All  over  America  thousands  of  homes  are  now  immune  from  the  menace 
of  Lightning.  It  positively  cannot  strike  the  building  protected  by 
Shinn-Flat  Lightning  Rods. 


Shinn-Flat 


5HMHl(^)FLAl 


Lightning  Rods 

Prevent  Lightning  Losses 


<47> 


I 


In  view  of  the  abnormal  cost  of  labor  and  material,  the  protection 
of  property  from  Lightning  is  vitally  important  this  year— even  more 
important  than  insurance,  since  prevention  of  loss  saves  the 
property  entirely,  while  insurance  only  partially  re- 
pays and  does  not  replace. 

Good  Dealers  Wanted 

Dealers  selling  Farm  Lig 
Electric  Washers  and  oth* 
equipment  can  handle  Sh 
Rods  advantageously, 
property  owner  is  a  prospect 
are  interested  in  making 
nections  with  high  grad 
ers,  whom  our  Factory  Repre- 
sentatives will  instruct  and 
assist.    Booklet  on  the 
Cause  and  Control 
Lightning  sent  free. 

IT.  (  .  SHIN  N  I  PG.  I  0 

Ofllres:    IS  18  l.jllon 
Building 
1  1111  LGO,  ILL. 

Factories:  Niles,  3Iicb. 
Caelph,  Ont. 


"What  a  Convenience!" 

That's  what  you'll  say  again  and  again  if  your  architect 
specifies  a  Kernerator  for  your  new  home.  The 

KERKERATOR 

destroys  without  odor  or  expense,  all  kitchen  refuse,  wrapping  paper,  faded 
flowers,  paper  boxes,  rags,  by  burning.  Requires  no  fuel  other  than  the  dry 
waste  that  is  thrown  in  a  handy  kitchen  hopper.  This,  in  burning,  dries 
the  wet  waste  so  it,  too,  can  burn. 

The  Kernerator  disposes  of  bottles,  cans  and  other  non-combustible  ma- 
terial.   It  abolishes  garbage  cans. 

Built  of  brick  at  the  base  of  the  chimney 
when  the  building  is  erected.  Requires 
little  extra  masonrv. 

Sanitary — Economical- — Convenient — Odorless 

Ask  your  architect,  or  write  us  for  illus- 
trated booklet. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  CO. 

406  Clinton  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


|  Drop  All  Waste  Hero-Then  Forget  It  I 
m  m 


Equipped  with  Kernerator.    Residence  of  IV.  J.  Brainard,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Architect:  A.  J.  Bodker. 


adds  a  arm 

to  anyHiomQ  I 

PEOPLE  who  wish  the  utmost  charm  in  their  homes — ■ 
and  w  ho  know  how  to  secure  that  charm — find  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  Stewart  Iron  Fences.  The  ar- 
tistic qualities  of  Stewart  Iron  Fence  combined  withabsolute 
permanence,  and  perfect  protection  of  your  property  make 
such  an  investment  a  real  addition  to  the  value  of  an  es- 
tate. You  can  secure  a  Stewart  design  to  meet  your  own 
particular  taste.  Send  for  our  catalog  which  describes  the 
various  designs  in  detail,  and  shows  installations. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

(iNCOBPOIIATKD) 

650  Stewart  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

*'The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builder***  \ 
Sales  and  construction  repre- 
eeutatives  in  principal  cities. 


mm: 


PROGRESS- 

'  I  VIE  luxury  of  to-day  becomes  the 
X  necessity  of  to-morrow.  Pure  water  is 
a  home  essential.  And  the  ever-increasing 
sale  of  Permuiit  Domestic  Water  Softeners 
proves  that  water  that  is  clear  and  soft, 
as  well  as  pure,  is  becoming  a  home 
necessity.  The  "velvet  soft"  water  that 
Pcrmutit  will  give  you  from  your  present 
supply,  will  bring  a  new  comfort  and 
healthfulness  to  bath,  toilet  and  shampoo — 
a  new  wholesomeness  to  foods — a  new  charm 
to  soft-water-washed  linens  and  lingerie. 
The  cost  is  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  luxury 
afforded — and  your  plumber  can  install  it. 
Let  us  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

The   Permutit  Company 

440  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Oennutit 

TRADE  MARK 

■Water  RectmcationS^tems 

*  Water  Softeners  Filters 
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Illustrated  below  is  the  home  of  Mr.  H.  L-  Batterman,  Mill  Neck,  Long 
Island,  equipped  with  Jenkins  Radiator  and  Plumbing  Values.  Albro\3 
Lindeberg,  Architects,  New  York  City:  John  A.  ScoUey,  Heating  Con- 
tractor; Lewis  Frisse,  Plumbing  Contractor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JENKINS 

MARK 


Send  to  us  for  "The  Valve  Behind  a  Good 
Heating  System,"  a  booklet  descriptive  of 
Jenkins  Valves  for  heating  service.  Litera- 
ture on  Plumbing  Valves  also  can  be  sup- 
plied. 


!!!! 


Prepare  NOW  for  next 
winter's  heating  comfort 

The  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  a  steam  or  hot 
water  heating  system  depends  largely  upon  the 
valves.  In  the  dwelling  that  is  being  planned  good 
heating  can  be  practically  assured  and  trouble  fore- 
stalled if  genuine  Jenkins  "Diamond  Marked"  Ra- 
diator Valves  are  specified. 

The  light  weight  valve  commonly  used,  designed 
merely  for  the  low  pressures  in  home  heating,  does 
not  carry  the  reserve  strength  and  weight  to  stand 
the  strains  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  bear.  Leak- 
age and  the  inability  to  open  the  valve  easily  or  shut 
it  tightly  are  some  of  the  troubles  developed  by 
light  valves. 

Jenkins  Radiator  Valves  contain  more  metal  and 
are  much  heavier  in  construction  than  others.  They 
are  designed  for  the  maximum  service  and  are  not 
affected  by  the  strains,  but  permanently  remain  sat- 
isfactory under  every  condition  of  service.  They  do 
not  leak;  are  easily  opened  or  closed  and  completely 
control  the  passage  of  steam  or  water. 

Jenkins  Automatic  Air  Valves  expel  air  from  the 
radiators  and  keep  them  clear  for  the  steam.  They 
need  no  adjusting  and  work  automatically. 

Considering  freedom  from  trouble  and  repairs,  Jen- 
kins Valves  cost  less  than  the  ordinary  valves.  For 
more  than  fifty-five  years,  when  a  better  radiator 
valve  was  desired,  Architects  have  specified  and  Heat- 
ing contractors  have  installed  genuine  Jenkins. 

Your  architect  will  gladly  specify  genuine  Jenkins  "Dia- 
mond Marked"  V  alves  for  the  new  home.  In  your  pre- 
sent home,  during  the  summer  season  with  the  heating 
plant  closed  is  the  opportune  time  to  equip  your  radi- 
ators with  Jenkins  Valves.  Any  heating  contractor  can 
do  the  work  with  no  inconvenience  to  the  household. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Chicago 

San  Francisco  Washington  Montreal 

London  Havana 
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DISPLAY  FOUNTAINS  for  LAWNS, 
PARKS,  GARDENS 


ENTRANCE  GATES,  LAMP 
POSTS,  SUN  DIALS,  BIRD 
^  FOUNTAINS 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Special 
Designs 


ORNAMENTAL  DEPT. 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  .7th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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When  you  open 
a  faucet  what 
comes  out? 


WATER,  yes — but  is  the  water  clean  and  pleas- 
ing in  every  respect?    Or,  is  something  the 
matter  with  it  that  you  don't  like  either  for 
personal  use  or  for  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  all 
through  the  house? 

Perhaps  the  cold  water  is  all  right  and  the  hot  water 
anything  but  right. 

These  water  difficulties — so  annoying  in  the  well- 
kept  home — can  be  corrected  by  a  Loomis-Manning 
Filter  which  is  attached  to  your  main  water  pipe 
and  filters  all  the  water.  It  is  not  a  "machine"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  because  there  is  nothing  compli- 
cated about  it.  The  water  goes  through  it  like  it 
goes  through  the  pipes  with  no  appreciable  change 
in  flow  or  pressure.  It  fits  in  nicely  with  any  kind 
of  a  water  s}'stem. 

Your  home  needs  something  like  this  filter,  doesn't 
it?  —  to  make  home  comforts  greater,  to  protect 
against  water  damage  and  contamination. 

Write  us  what  your  water  supply  is  like 
and  how  many  bathrooms   you  hate. 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

Established  1441  South  37th  Street 

1880  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TI^E  have  built  refrigerators  for  seventy  years.     Durin  , 
that  time  we  have  had  just  one  manufacturing  policj  : 

To  build  the  very  best  refrigerator  human  skill  could  devise;  to 
price  it  fairly  after  /'//eluding  in  it  everything  convenience,  effi- 
ciency and  sanitation  demanded;  to  sell  this  refrigerator  to  such 
Americans  as  were  able  to  appreciate  the  rather  exacting  ideal 
which  ice  set  for  ourselves. 

Modern  demands  for  quantity  production  have  not  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  this  70-year-old  policy  of  our  house. 

The  names  of  prominent  Americans  which  are  given  here- 
with as  among  the  users  of  Jewett  Refrigerators  are  a  source 
of  pride  to  us.  These  are  homes  where  the  mere  cost  of  a 
refrigerator  is  of  little  moment;  equally  they  are  homes 
where  the  economy,  safety  and  efficiency  of  all  equipment 
must  be  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Throughout  America 
literally  thousands  of  well-to-do  Americans  arc  using  Jew  ett 
Refrigerators  today. 


There  are  concrete  reasons  for  the  dominance  of 
the  Jewett  Refrigerator  among  those  who  do  not 
consider  price  first.  The  Jewett  Refrigerator  is 
made  with  a  solid  porcelain  lining  moulded  in  one 
piece  in  our  own  pottery.  No  other  refrigerator 
has  such  a  lining;  indeed,  this  porcelain  crock  alone 
costs  more  than  many  complete  refrigerators.  1  he 
value  of    the    one-piece,   porcelain   lining  of  the 

Jewett  Refrigerator  is 
obvious  —  absence  of 
odors,  no  dirty  cracks 
nor  germ-breeding  cor- 
ners, great  ease  of 
cleaning. 


Details  of  Jewett  Insulation 

1—  F.xtrrier  east  of  %"  tongued  and  grooved  ash. 

2 —  Two  courses  waterproof  insulating  paper. 
J— %'  pureetri. 

4~Ttm  courses  waterproof  insulating  paper, 

5  —Vq9  tongued  and  grooved  lumber. 

0  -/V49  pure  cork. 

7-7V4'  Solid  Porcelain  Crock. 


THE  JEWETT  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Established  mi 
Buffalo,  New  York 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Montreal 

1135  Broadway        38  S.  Dearborn  St.         153  Milk  St.       10  Cathcart  St. 
Associated  with  The  Canadian  Jewett  Refrigerator  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
Potteries  at  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


The  Jewett  Refrigerator  is  insulated 
with  two  layers  of  pure  sheet  cork  re- 
inforced by  two  layers  of  tongued  and 
grooved  lumber — in  all  5'/4  inches  of 
the  most  efficient  insulation  obtainable. 
Many  comparative  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted which  prove  that  Jewett  Refrig- 
erators will  maintain  steadily  a  lower 
temperature  than  any  others. 

If  you  appreciate  the  value  to  health 
and  comfort  of  exceptionally  efficient 
refrigeration,  we  inv  ite  you  to  write  for 
illustrated  catalog,  lists  of  users  and  the 
name  of  the  nearest  Jewett  dealer. 


John  Borden, 

Lake  Genrwi.  StVis. 

H.  P.  Davison, 

Locust  Valley,  Long  Island. 

John  D.  Rockefeller, 

Pocantico  Hills.  N.  T. 

John  D.  Rockefel/er,  Jr., 

Nrw  York. 

Henry  C.  Erich, 

Nrw  i'.rl. 

Albert  Ershine, 

South  Bind.  Indiana. 

Cyrus  H.  McCormich, 

Like  Forrest.  Illinois. 

J.  OgJen  Armour, 

Lake  Forrest.  Illinois. 

Charles  M.  Scbzvab, 

Nrw  York. 

George  Eastman, 

Rxhrster,  N.  T. 

If.  K.  FanJerbilt, 

Nrw  Terk. 

Cornelius  VanJerbilt, 

Nrw  York. 
Sir  Mortimer  Daz-is, 
Montreal.  Canada. 

John  F.  Do.lge, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Samuel  Mather, 

Clntland.  Ohio. 

Payne  Whitney, 

Manhasset,  Long  Island. 

Arthur  C  James, 

Nnt-port.  R.  1. 

Warren  Ogilvie, 

'Truro,  Ssv.i  Scotia. 

A.  C.  SaunJers, 

Clntland.  Obit. 
F.  A.  Seiberling, 

Akron.  Ohio. 

J.  A.  Campbell, 

Youngstown,  OAiJ. 


Lake  Forrest.  Ill 


The  zMOTOR  "BOAT  PATHFINDER 

\Part  III — South  Shore  of  J^ong  Island 
"By  ^ALFRED  F.  J^OOMIS 


THE  present  article  of  the  series  gives  in- 
formation concerning  repair,  gasolene,  and 
provision  facilities  along  the  inside  water- 
ways of  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island 
from  Shinnecock  Bay  to  Gravesend  Bay,  cover- 
ing a  section  of  the  coast  adjacent  to  New  York 
City  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  smaller 
motor  craft.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
sailing  directions,  as  these  will  be  found  in  the 
Governmental  publication,  The  Coast  Pilot  (Sec- 
tion Bl  Local  knowledge  should  be  sought  and 
followed  in  threading  the  difficult  canals  and 
channels  between  Shinnecock  and  Moriches  bays, 
Moriches  and  Great  South  bays,  and  in  Hemp- 
stead Bay.  The  charts  required  for  cruising  in 
these  waters  are  NOs.  578  and  1215. 


The  southern  coast  of  Long  Island  from  Mon- 
tauk  Point  to  Rockaway  Inlet  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand  behind  which  lies  a  series  of  shallow  bays. 
Ingress  and  egress  of  water  from  the  Atlantic  to 
these  bays  is  accomplished  by  four  inlets,  only  one 
of  which — Fire  Island  Inlet — may  be  navigated 
with  perfect  safety  by  strangers.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  coastal  harbors,  motor  boating  is  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  protected  bays, 
but  these  are  connected  one  with  another  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  cruise  east  from  New  \ork  City 
to  the  Shinnecock  Canal,  through  this  and  west 
on  the  south  shore  to  East  Rockaway  Inlet, 
without  once  venturing  outside.  For  enjoyable 
navigation  of  the  southern  bays,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  two  following  require- 


ments: first,  no  boat  of  more  than  3-foot  draft 
should  be  used  in  these  waters;  second,  a  weedless 
propeller  should  be  employed. 

Greater  drafts  than  this  may  be  carried  with 
comfort  from  East  Rockaway  as  far  east  as 
Moriches  Bay,  but  the  controlling  depth  at  both 
entrances  to  Shinnecock  Bay  is  3  feet.  Weedless 
propellers  are  unnecessary  except  in  the  western 
end  of  Great  South  Bay  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  Hampton  Beach,  but  the  vegetation  is 
normally  so  dense  in  these  localities  that  no 
ordinary  wheel  can  turn  more  than  a  few  revolu- 
tions before  becoming  fouled.  Too  much  re- 
liance should  not  be  placed  in  the  abilitv  of  the 
heavy  oyster  and  fishing  boats  which  sail  these 
{Continued  on  page  120) 


k  £   A  T  PEC 


Sale  of  Si3t«i  M3es 


The  accompanying  reduced  charts  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  inland  waterways  on  the  south 
Shore  of  Long  Island.   The  symbols  indicate  the  approximate  location  of  the  facilities  to  which  they  refer 


5o_*  ■'.  \,.r.<-s  V  _ 


The  Great  South  Bay  is  famed  for  its  oysters,  its  fishing,  its  amateur  sailing  contests.  Fire  Island  Inlet  is 
the  only  one  on  the  Long  Island  shore  having  a  depth  sufficient  to  make  it  safe  for  the  guileless  stranger 


J- 


Baldwin  IT  Sealort 


^1 "  wmxL^=^A^^^ 


"A 


Scale  of  Nautical  3fJ 


Except  for  the  short  run  between  Coney  Island  and  East  Rockaway  Inlet.  Long  Island  may  be  circumnavigated 
by  a  boat  of  .Moot  draft,  entirely  through  inland  waterways,  including  the  East  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 
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The  "tight-squeeze" — an  hourly  occurrence  on  every  crossing  and  on  every  crowded  street,  with  cars  of  fifty 

different  makes — more  or  less  under  the  driver's  control 

How  Can  the  Motorist  Save  Himself 
from  the  "Other  Fellow" 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  re- 
corded over  three 
thousand  motor  car 
collisions  last  year  in  Man- 
hattan Island  alone. 

Effective  traffic  regulation 

depends  on  each  individual 

driver  having  his  car  under 
positive  control. 

If  every  driver  could  be  as 
sure  of  his  car  as  the  Packard 
owner,  there  would  be  less 
congestion,  and  only  the  care- 
less driver  would  get  into 
"accidents." 

THE  Packard  people  be- 
lieve that  first-class  trans- 
portation must  deliver  Safety, 
Ability,  Comfort,  Economy, 
and  Enduring  Value  to  the 
highest  degree. 


Choose  from  the  best  sources 
of  the  commercial  parts'  mak- 
ers— and  your  assembled  car 
still  will  not  show  these  fea- 
tures to  the  Packard  degree. 

You  will  get  them  only  by 
starting  with  unified  engineer- 
ing in  the  Packard  manner. 

Controlling  parts  by  specifi- 
cations and  tests  —  through 
casting,  forging,  machining, 
heat-treating,  finishing  and 
inspection. 

Paying  12  cents  a  pound  for 
your  steel,  instead  of  taking 
a  chance  with  steel  at  6  cents. 

You  will  be  led  straight  to 
the  Twin-Six  Engine,  with  its 
sure  and  flexible  power,  and  a 
greater  range  of  ability  in 
high  gear  than  any  other  en- 
gine in  the  world. 


To  gears  heat-treated 
through  and  through — not 
merely  case-hardened. 

To  clutch,  brakes,  univer- 
sal and  bearings  that  give  you 
the  safety  of  positive  control — 
Packard  designed  for  the 
Packard  car. 

IT  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  other  fellow  is 
to  blame,  or  merely  subject  to 
the  whims  and  weaknesses  of 
his  car. 

The  Packard  owner  has  all 
the  chances  of  the  road  dis- 
counted, because  he  is  sure  of 
what  his  Packard  will  do. 

He  is  riding  in  first-class 
safety  and  first-class  comfort. 
It  costs  him  less  all  around 
than  riding  second  class! 


"Ask  the  Man 


Who  Owns  One 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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Sea  Hornet— spectacular  One-Man  Torpedo  Boat  40-ft.  x  5-ft. 
x  3-ft.  of  low  visibility  invented  by  Wm.  Shearer  and  equipt 
with  an  eight  cylinder  Van  Blerck  engine.  Speed  28  M.  P.  H. 


THE  almost  uncanny  reliability  of 
the  Van  Blerck  Engine  makes  it 
the  logical  power  plant  for  these  "Sea 
Hornets"  which  are  designed  to  be 
carried  on  Battleships  and  launched 
just  prior  to  going  into  action.  These 
boats,  small,  very  fast  and  equipt  with 
their  torpedo,  drive  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy  fleet  and  spread 
destruction  at  will.  Their  engines 
must  be  extremely  powerful,  depend- 
able and  efficient  and  they  are. 


Van  Blerck  Engines  are  built  in 
Medium  Speed  Ranges  as  well  as 
High  Speed  —  write  for  catalog. 


VAN  BLERCK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Also  Makers  of  High-Duty  Commercial  Engines 
Office  and  Works  at  Monroe,  Michigan 


IM20.  Rex  w.  Wadmuii,  be. 
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hand  forced 
fi£]c  ^Goloniat 
££S8fc  hardware. 


TRADE  MARK 


The  Village  Blacksmith  of  Colonial  times 
was  not  merely  an  iron  worker  He 
was  artist,  designer  and  craftsman  all  in 
one.  To  him  came  My  Lady  for  her 
shoe  buckles,  the  builder  for  his  hard- 
ware and  the  housewife  for  her  candle 
stick.  All  in  exchange  for  products  of 
field  and  loom.  Money  entered  but 
little  into  the  transaction,  nor  time  either 
for  he  had  pride  in  perfect  work.  His 
material  was  what  he  had — odd  pieces 
of  iron  which  he  welded  together  and 
from  the  bar  thus  made  he  forged  out  his 
finished  creation. 

The  result — as  has  been  said  of  W, 
IKVING  productions,  was  "Free  from 
the  hall  mark  of  a  Pittsburgh  rolling 
mill."  This  is  what  W.  IKVING  Hard- 
ware means — not  only  the  form,  but  also 
the  feeling  and  touch  of  the  Old. 


W.IRVING  SCONCE 
No.  482 
For  candles  or  wired 


write  us  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  ea3t38aSt.  .New  York 

Telephone    Hurray   mil  8536. 


Possibilities 

That's  all  you  can  get  from  this  picture,  but  it  shows 
you  how  splendid  a  Tulip  display  may  be,  if  it  is 
properly  planned.  This  border  of  Darwin  and  Breeder 
Tulips  can  be  easily  duplicated  upon  your  grounds; 
you  can  find  all  the  information  you  need  in 

The  Blue  Book  of  Bulbs— 1920 

Many  of  my  patrons  say  that  it  is  the  only  bulb  book:  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  You  can  get  your 
copy  if  you  write  to  me. 


Dept.  D 


CHESTER  JAY  HUNT,  Inc. 

LITTLE  FALLS  NEW  JERSEY 
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City  Comforts 
for  Country  Estates 

Next  to  the  power  station  cable,  the  most 
dependable  source  of  electric  current  for 
home  light  and  power  is  the  Universal 
4  K.  W.  Lighting  Plant.  This  plant  pro- 
vides a  steady,  unfluctuating  light,  to- 
gether with  ample  power  for  electric 
household  conveniences — thus  completing 
the  appointments  of  the  truly  fine  country 
home. 

The  Universal  Lighting  Plant  is  operated  by  the 


4  Cylinder 
MOTOR 


—a  quiet,  vibrationless,  water-cooled  motor  that  economic- 
ally burns  either  gasoline,  kerosene  or  gas.  The  motor  is 
directly  connected  to  a  specially  designed  8-Pole  generator. 
There  is  also  a  Universal  Marine  Engine  for  every  type  of 
motor  boat  under  30  feet. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  on  Lighting 
Plants  and  Bulletin  No.  29  on  Marine  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL   MOTOR  CO. 

Sta.  58  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Olde  jStonesfield  iRoofe 


On  the  Farrel  Farm  Buildings 

You  who  have  been  privileged  to  see  the  unique  buildings  on 
the  farm  of  James  A.  Farrel,  at  Norwalk.  Conn.,  were  doubtless 
curious  to  know  how  the  interesting  roof  effects  were  secured. 

To  simply  be  told,  they  are  Olde  Stonesfield  Roofs,  is  not 
enough. 

Briefly  then,  these  roofs  follow  in  treatment,  those  of  England's 
Ancient  Cotswold  district,  where  still  exist  those  wonderful 
houses  with  roofs  of  "stone  thatch." 

We  select  the  thatch  materials  in  much  the  same  way  and 
follow  their  craftsmen  methods. 

In  modification  they  are  as  fitting  for  a  house  of  Colonial  as 
one  of  English  lines. 

Allow  us  to  inform  you  further. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


Philadelphia 
110  South  16th  St. 


New  York 
17  East  49th  Street 
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The  Barflett  Wa 


The  Loss  Of  One  Of  Your  Trees- 
Consider  What  It  Would  Mean 


In  the  first  place,  of  course,  you 
could  never  really  replace  one 
of  these  friendly,  stalwart  old 
guardians  of  your  home. 
But  to  put  in  even  a  substitute, 
means  the  unsightly  digging  up, 
and  tearing  up  of  the  place. 
The  tramping  of  teams,  and  the 
wheel-ruts  of  a  big  tree-moving 
outfit  over  your  lawns. 
And,   after  it's  all  over,  the 

writing  of  a  check  A  check 

that  will  hurt  not  merely  be- 
cause of  its  size,  but  because 
you  will  realize  then,  that  it 
might  have  been  saved. 


Been  saved,  by  saving  the  tree, 
by  a  little  timely  and  competent 
care. 

At  your  request,  one  of  our 
tree  experts  will  gladly  call  and 
look  your  trees  over. 

He  will  talk  with  you  in  general, 
about  their  care  and  fare;  and 
in  case  any  need  attention, 
suggest  how  they  may  best  be 
tended. 

1  his  places  you  under  no 
obligation,  and  it  may  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars. 


Bartlett's  Flexifill  is  a  new  material,  made  for  filling  trees. 
Flexifill  is  flexible;  bends  and  sways  with  the  tree;  never  cracks. 
Flexifill  is  adhesive;  forms  tight  contact  with  interior  of  cavity; 
leaves  no  decay-breeding  spaces. 

Moreover,  can  be  put  in  at  much  less  expense  than  cement. 
Let  one  of  our  Tree  Experts  show  you  Flexifill,  and  explain  to 
you  the  new  Flexifill  method  of  tree  repair,  which  is  a  great 
improvement  over  methods  heretofore  used. 
Our  booklet,  "Tree  Surgery"  tells  all  about  it. 


F. 


A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Westbury,  L.  I.  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Morristown,  N.  J.  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


Think  of  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  lounge  or  entertain  in  privacy 
on  your  own  cool,  shaded  front  porch  through  the  hot  summer  days. 

SELF-HANGING 


Trade 


Vudo. 

VENTILATING  PORCH  SHADES 


protect  your  porch  from  sun  and 
heat,  and  from  the  gaze  of  outsiders 
—turn  it  into  an  airy  sleeping  porch 
without  extra  expense. 

Made  of  wood  slats  in  permanent, 
beautiful  colors.  Every  shade  has 
the  patent  Yudor  ventilator  woven 
in  the  top. 

The  Only  Shade  With  a 
Ventilator 

W rite  for  color  illustrations  and 
name  of  local  dealer 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

232  Mill  Street  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


{Continued  from  page  116) 
waters  to  chop  away  the  eel  grass.  The  de- 
structive effect  of  their  propellers  is  notable, 
however,  and  one  is  often  able  to  keep  in  the  best 
water  by  following  the  path  which  they  cut 
through  the  weeds. 

Besides  the  data  which  may  be  found  under  the 
local  sub-heads  in  the  body  of  this  article,  the 
following  general  information  will  be  valuable 
to  the  boat  owner  who  intends  cruising  in  Long 
Island  waters  this  summer: 

The  old  tide  gates  in  the  Shinnecock  Canal 
have  been  under  reconstruction  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half  and  may  be  in  operation  by  the  time 
this  article  is  published.  At  the  present  writing 
work  has  been  halted  by  delays  in  the  shipment  of 
cement  for  the  lock.  It  is  thought  that  the  con- 
trol which  the  new  lock  will  give  of  tidal  waters  in 
Shinnecock  Bay  may  eliminate  the  weed  nuisance 
in  the  Quogue  and  Quantuck  Canals. 

Yachting  in  the  Great  South  and  Moriches 
bays  suffered  a  decline  during  the  war  and 
many  of  the  well-known  clubs  in  this  region  have 
disbanded.  In  more  than  one  instance,  however, 
the  clubs  have  held  together,  but  no  longer  have 
clubhouses  to  shelter  their  shore  activities. 

Fire  Island  Inlet,  which  is  well  buoyed,  and 
through  which  a  draft  of  8  feet  can  be  carried  to 
the  city  of  Patchogue  has  been  slowly  shifting 
to  the  west  in  recent  years.  Democrat  Point, 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet,  has  extended  itself 
outrageously  during  the  present  administration, 
and  its  extremity  is  nearly  joined  to  the  small 
body  of  sand  in  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  known  as 
Jacks  Island.  The  swift  rush  of  the  current 
through  the  inlet  has  built  up  Democrat  Point 
at  the  expense  of  Oakbeach,  and  dwelling  houses 
on  this  beach  which  were  formerly  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  surf  have  been  washed  away, 
while  it  has  been  necessary  to  move  many  others 
for  safety.  To  the  westward  of  Oakbeach  and  at 
a  point  on  Chart  578  where  will  be  seen  a  dotted 
circle  and  the  abbreviation  CUP,  a  new  "dreen" 
which  is  known  locally  as  West  Inlet  has  broken 
through.  I  he  break  occurred  two  winters  ago 
and,  contrary  to  the  usual  performance  of  such 
impromptu  inlets,  remained  open  during  the 
succeeding  winter,  even  enlarging  itself  and  tear- 
ing way  part  of  Muncie  Island  in  the  process. 
It  is  now  about  800  feet  wide,  and  sea  water  to  a 
depth  of  five  feet  ebbs  and  flows  over  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  house  with  "CUP." 
Local  baymen,  always  anxious  to  cut  a  second  or 
two  from  their  running  time,  use  West  Inlet  with 
impunity.  All  others  should  mark  it  on  their 
charts  so  that  they  may  not  be  confused  by  the 
altered  appearance  of  Fire  Island  Inlet  and  the 
beach — and  should  then  forget  its  existence. 
Old  fishermen  who  have  watched  the  big  inlet 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  prophesy  that 
it  will  fill  itself  up  before  long  and  that  the  West 
Inlet  will  then  become  Fire  Island  Inlet.  If 
this  change  takes  place  it  will  alter  the  course  of 
the  more  important  channels  in  Great  South  Bay 
and  may  bring  deep  water  to  the  town  of  Babylon. 

Jones  Inlet  and  East  Rockaway  Inlet  are  much 
used  by  local  fishermen.  Their  bars  shift  after 
nearly  every  storm  and  they  may  not  be  crossed 
with  safety  by  the  stranger  unless  he  is  expert 
in  recognizing  channels  from  the  color  of  the  water 
and  other  surface  indications.  When  one  de- 
sires to  leave  or  enter  one  of  these  inlets  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  hire  a  pilot  or  at  least  to  follow 
closely  some  local  boat.  In  thus  following 
another  boat  care  should  be  taken  that  the  turns 
i.re  made  over  the  ground  which  she  covers 
and  not  necessarilv  in  her  wake. 

The  many  sloughs  and  the  marsh  meadows  in 
the  region  behind  these  inlets  are  suggestive  to 
those  who  have  made  the  inside  trip  to  Florida 
of  the  Santee  Marshes  in  South  Carolina.  The 
water  is  usually  deep,  but  the  channel  is  difficult 
to  follow  because  of  the  practically  identical 
appearance  of  many  of  the  islets.  There  are  but 
few  fine  motor  craft  in  Hempstead  Bay. 

1  he  march  of  fashion  has  denuded  Gravesend 
Bay  of  most  of  its  fine  yachts  and  clubs,  but  the 
sport  still  thrives  among  the  smaller  fellows. 
Jamaica  Bay,  with  the  tall  chimneys  of  Barren 
Island  standing  like  sentinels  at  its  entrance, 
does  not  commend  itself  to  the  stranger  who  is  in 
pursuit  of  unalloyed  boating  pleasure.  The 
fishing  in  this  bay,  howevet,  is  excellent. 

Shinnecock  Canal.  This  canal,  connecting 
Shinnecock  Bay  with  the  waterways  mentioned 
in  the  last  instalment  of  the  Pathfinder  (in  the 
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THE  GARDENS 

OF  THE 

RiTZ- 
@RLTON 

NEW  YORK 

OPEN  ON  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  1SJ  1920 


ALBERT  KELLER 

GENERAL  MANAGER 


The  JAPANESE  GARDENS 

DESIGNED  by  Japanese  artisans  of  highest 
skill,  this  exquisitely  beautiful  out-of-doors 
restaurant  surrounds  you  at  luncheon  or  tea 
with  all  the  picturesqueness  and  subtle  charm 
of  Nippon.  Cool,  novel,  refreshingly  different. 


The 

ROOF  GARDEN 

AN  open-air  dining 
l  place  in  which  the 
fullest  expectations  of  the 
elite  are  realized.  Incom- 
parable in  brilliance  of 
setting,  service,  music  and 
cuisine,  peerless  in  the  tone 
of  its  clientele,  it  stands 
as  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  fashionable  New 
York's  summer  season. 
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EUROPE 

JAPAN- 
CHINA 

AROUND 
THEWORLD 

ALASKA 
SAGUENAY 


American  Express  Tours 


NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Conducted  Tours  Sailing  June  5,  19,  26;  July  3,  17,  and  later  dates,  to  the 

principal  Cities  of  Europe. 
From  San  Francisco  June  26,  visiting  Japan,  Korea,  North  China  and 

Manchuria. 

Six  Tours  Sailing  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  visiting  the  principal  Cities 
of  the  World. 

Including— Inside  Passage,  Lake  Atlin,  White  Pass,  the  Yukon  to  Dawson, 
June  26,  July  17,  24. 

Five  Summer  Cruises— Down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Saguenay. 

Write  for  details. 

Tours  of  the  "Incomparable  Circle"  from  June  to  September. 

Write  for  dates. 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES:  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  issued 
in  Pounds,  French  Francs  or  Dollars  offer  the  most  valuable  method 
of  carrying  Travel  Funds. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

65  Broadway  New  York 


The  Greenbrier 

White  Suiphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 


The  Medical  Department  at 
\\  hite  Sulphur  Springs  has  been 
recently  reorganized  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  completely 
equipped  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Every  form  of  hydro- 
therapeutic  treatment  is  given,  in- 
cluding Zander  mechanical  exer- 
cise. Its  chemical,  bacteriological 
and  X-ray  laboratories  assure 
treatments  along  the  lines  of 
modern  scientific  medicine. 

Society's  Most  Famous  Resort 
for  Over  a  Century 
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^GRISWOLD 

I  he  finest  Seashore  Resort  in  America 
EASTERN  POINT,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 
ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOI  Mi 

Opens  June  18th.  Cool  and  delightful.  Finest 
yachts  dot  its  broad,  picturesque  harbor,  mak- 
ing it  the  Yachting  Playground  of  America ; 
while  as  the  hub  centre  of  beautiful  roads 
through  enchanting  country,  it  is  a  magnet 
for  motorists.  Afternoon  tea  and  dancing  at 
the  hospitable  Country  Club  appeal  particu- 
larly to  the  younger  set.  18-hole  Donald  Ross 
golf  course.  Tennis.   Sheltered  bathing. 

Every  comfort  at  the  Griswold. 
American  or  European  Plan. 
Kindergarten  and  Nature- 
study  classes  for  children  under 
competent  instructors — a 
special  feature  this  summer. 

JOHN  McE.  BOWMAN,  Pres. 
Earle  E.  Carley,  V .  P.    C.  A.  Judkins,  Mgr. 
Bookings—  TheBiltmore,  New  York 


Sluality 


is  the  only  consideration 
in  the  manufacture  of 

DUN  LOP  fZCS 

made  in  Great  Britain 
Nos.  2g  &  j  1 — $1.00  each 

\plus  JO  cent  War  Tax 

On  golf  courses,  from  Britain  to  India  and 
from  America  to  Australia,  the  "choice  of 
Champions"  is  THE  DUNLOP  VAC.  The 
most  important  single  item  to  the  playing  of 
confident  golf  is  the  RIGHT  Ball.  Dunlop 
Vacs  are  always  the  same— good  and  uniform. 

DUNLOP  AMERICA,  LIMITED 

1808  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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^JIlE  Poilu  fought  on  his 

"vin-ordinaire," 
The  Tommy  on  his  tea, 
But  the  Doughboy  had  to 
have  his  cigarette. 

What  he  wanted  was  smoke, 
and  the  round  "canteen"  cig- 
arettes gave  him  plenty  of  it. 

Captain  X,  upon  his  return 
from  "over  there,"  suggested 
that  we  make  his  favorite  cig- 
arette— PALL  MALL — round 
in  shape. 

Read  the  story  of  Captain  X 


PALLMuL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


ounds 


A  loosely-rolled  cigarette, 
that  does  not  have  to  be 
tapped,  squeezed  or  loosened 
—  with  a  free  and  easy 
draught. 

A  cigarette  made  from  the 
famous  PALL  MALL  blend 
of  42  Turkish  Tobaccos. 


PALL  MALL 

ROUNDS  (plain 
ends)  in  the  new  C/"Nc 
foil  package    .  .  _/VJ 


20 


'THEY  ARE  GOOD  TASTE' 


PALL  MALL  (regular),  plain  or  cork, 
in  boxes  of  10,  50,  100,  as  usual 
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May  issue)  is  navigable  for  a  draft  of  3  feet. 
Local  boatmen  aver  that  as  much  as  5  feet  may 
be  carried  through  with  safety,  but  in  any  event 
the  controlling  depth  at  the  other  entrance  to  the 
bay  is  3  feet.  Another  controlling  factor  is  the 
height  of  the  two  fixed  bridges  over  the  canal. 
The  overhead  clearance  of  these  is  20  feet.  On 
the  west  side  near  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
canal  is  a  station  where  fuel  and  oil,  water,  sup- 
plies, and  limited  provisions  can  be  obtained. 
Canoe  Place  Inn,  at  the  western  abutment  of  the 
highway  bridge,  is  a  well-known  hotel  and 
restaurant  for  motorists.  Southampton  is  not 
accessible  by  water.  It  may  best  be  reached 
by  motor  car  from  Canoe  Place. 

Ponquogue  Point.  Six  hundred  yards  north- 
westward of  the  point,  and  bordering  a  patch  of 
marshy  ground,  is  a  first-rate  marine  railway 
and  repair  yard  where  50-footers  may  be  hauled 
out.  Gasolene  and  oils,  drinking  water,  motor 
boat  supplies,  and  groceries  are  sold  at  the  yard. 
Farther  up  from  the  point  at  the  head  of  Smith 
Creek  there  is  a  garage  where  boat  repairs  are  also 
effected.  The  Springville  House  is  situated  on 
the  ridge  to  westward  of  the  creek. 

East  Quogue  (Pop.  500).  At  the  head  of 
Weesuck  Creek  on  the  west  bank  are  the  yards 
of  G.  F.  Carter  and  H.  G.  Carter.  Gasolene  is 
sold  at  both  yards  and  there  are  ways  for  35-  or 
40-footers.  The  bottom  of  the  creek  is  soft  and 
3  feet  may  be  brought  to  the  yards  with  a  little 
difficulty.  Small  catboats  may  be  rented  by 
the  day  or  for  longer  periods. 

Quogue  (Pop.  300).  The  controlling  depth 
in  the  Quogue  Canal  is  3  feet,  although  the 
chart  indicates  slightly  greater  depths.  The 
dredged  cut  has  filled  and  even  the  local  oyster 
boats,  whose  pilots  may  be  presumed  to  know  the 
best  water,  touch  bottom  occasionally,  although 
drawing  no  more  than  3  feet.  1  he  principal 
traffic  through  the  canal  during  the  spring  and 
fall  is  comprised  of  motor  towboats  and  barges 
engaged  in  the  process  of  transplanting  oysters 
from  Greenport  to  Bluepoint.  I  housands  of 
tons  of  oysters  thus  unwittingly  change  their 
habitat  to  fatten  up  and  gain  a  more  healthy 
color  in  the  Great  South  Bay,  and  to  be]  sold  the 
following  winter  as  " bluepoints." 

There  are  two  drawbridges  over  the  canal, 
and  midway  between  them  on  the  south  bank  is 
Harris's  storage  yard,  where  boats  of  the  pre- 
vailing length  and  draft  may  be  hauled  out  for 
repairs.  At  the  north  end  of  the  western  draw- 
bridge is  Randall's  garage,  where  extensive  re- 
pairs to  marine  motors  will  be  undertaken.  The 
garage  abuts  on  the  canal  and  boats  may  lie 
alongside  the  dock  to  take  on  fuel. 

West  Hampton  Beach  (Pop.  1,200).  Navi- 
gation of  the  Quantuck  Canal  and  the  eastern  end 
of  Moriches  Bay  was  practically  impossible  last 
summer  without  weedless  wheels,  although  the 
weeds  were  partially  cut  away  and  the  channel 
defined  by  the  passage  of  heavy  work  boats. 
There  is  a  public  dock  on  the  west  shore  of  Quan- 
tuck Bay,  but  visiting  boats  usually  stop  in 
Moneybogs  Bay  or  in  a  dredged  canal  at  Petunk 
Point.  A  canal,  not  shown  on  the  chart,  has  been 
dredged  from  the  north  end  of  Moneybogs  Bay 
(which  lies  between  West  Hampton  Bridge  and 
Jessup  Bridge),  and  open  boats  may  pass  under  a 
fixed  bridge  to  the  head  of  the  canal,  where  gas- 
olene and  provisions  may  be  obtained.  The  ten- 
der at  West  Hampton  drawbridge  says  that  he  is 
authorized  to  supply  small  quantities  of  gasolene 
in  cases  of  necessity  from  a  privately  owned 
storage  tank  located  there.  There  are  several 
good  hotels  at  West  Hampton  Beach,  including  the 
Hampton  Inn,  the  Moorland,  and  the  Howell 
House,  and  there  is  a  fashionable  ocean  bathing 
beach  and  pavilion  with  indoor  pool  at  the 
foot  of  the  road  crossing  Jessup  Bridge.  There 
are  several  golf  clubs  in  the  vicinity. 

East  Moriches  (Pop.  1,000).  At  the  head  of 
Tuthill  Cove  near  where  a  bridge  crosses  a  small 
creek  there  is  a  boating  community  which  in- 
cludes the  yard  and  40-foot  hauling  ways  of  J. 
N.  Hand,  a  machine  shop,  and  sail  loft.  The 
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sailmaker  dispenses  gasolene  and  small  supplies, 
and  a  few  dry  stores  can  be  obtained.  The 
village  is  one-half  mile  distant  from  the  landing. 
Half  a  mile  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  cove  is  an 
establishment  where  boats  are  rented  to  sailing 
parties.  Seatuck  Cove,  to  the  eastward  of  Tut- 
hill, is  navigable  to  the  Eastport  landing,  on  the 
point  which  separates  two  shallow  creeks. 
Speonk,  the  adjacent  town,  is  famous  for  its  duck 
farms. 

Centre  Moriches  (Pop.  1,300).  The  only 
lighted  aid  to  navigation  in  Moriches  Bay  is  a 
fixed  green  light  at  the  western  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Senix  Creek.  This  creek,  however,  is 
only  navigable  for  boats  of  2  feet  draft.  Near  its 
head,  amid  surroundings  which  remind  one  of  a 
New  England  trout  stream,  is  the  repair  yard  of 
Frank  F.  Penny;  and  at  the  head  is  the  village 
centre  where  gasolene  and  the  usual  necessities 
of  cruising  existence  may  be  secured.  The 
capacity  of  Penny's  ways  is  limited  by  the  width 
of  the  creek  at  that  point — 30-foot  length  being 
the  maximum.  Local  boatmen  declare  that  they 
can  pilot  boats  of  3-foot  draft  up  the  creek  with- 
out grounding.  Strangers  who  do  not  wish  to 
make  the  attempt  may  go  alongside  the  east 
side  of  the  public  dock,  which  lies  500  yards 
to  eastward  of  Senix  entrance.  Upon  order 
Cartwright  &  Terry  will  deliver  fuel  and  oil  to 
the  dock  by  truck.  Forge  River,  to  the  west- 
ward of  Masury  Point,  has  a  minimum  of  3  feet 
in  the  channel  nearly  to  the  railroad  bridge. 

Bellport  (Pop.  500).  The  channel  from 
Moriches  Bay  into  Great  South  Bay  is  narrow 
and  the  controlling  depth  is  3  feet.  It  is  crossed 
by  one  drawbridge  with  a  36-foot  opening.  West- 
ward from  Bellport  the  bay  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  5-foot  draft  as  far  as  Babylon.  At  Bellport, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  public  dock,  there  is  a 
marine  railway  where  40-footers  may  be  hauled 
for  repairs.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dock  is 
a  small  public  slip  which  has  filled  in  considerably 
since  it  was  dredged.  For  shelter  from  westerly 
winds,  boats  usually  moor  to  the  dock,  or  anchor 
in  its  lee.  Gasolene  and  other  supplies  must  be 
obtained  from  the  village  centre,  a  few  blocks 
up  from  the  water  front.  The  Bellport  Y.  C. 
exists  for  the  present  without  a  clubhouse.  Fish- 
ing, especially  for  snappers,  is  excellent  off  Smith 
Point.  Hotels  in  the  vicinity  include  the  Wyan- 
dotte and  Taylor's. 

Patchogue  (Pop.  9,000).  The  town  is  the 
most  important  on  the  south  shore,  from  a  mari- 
time standpoint,  but  is  not  so  popular  as  a  boating 
centre  as  its  location  and  comparatively  deep 
water  warrant.  The  clubhouse  of  the  Patchogue 
Y.  C.  has  been  sold  recently  and  the  club  is  no 
longer  in  existence.  Patchogue  Creek,  with 
depths  of  7  to  9  feet  inside  the  entrance,  is  marked 
by  a  jetty  with  a  fixed  red  light.  Half  way  up 
the  creek  on  the  east  side  is  an  oil  wharf  where 
gasolene  in  large  and  small  quantities  is  sold,  and 
where  fresh  water  may  be  obtained.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  there  are  several  boat 
yards  where  50-footers  may  be  hauled  out,  and 
the  larger  establishment  of  Veda  E.  Bishop  which 
is  fitted  with  a  300-ton  ways.  Engine  repairs 
may  be  effected  at  the  machine  shop  of  Fred 
Creighton,  who  is  prepared  to  convey  to  New 
York  by  truck  broken  or  bent  crankshafts, 
scored  cylinders,  or  other  jobs  which  are  beyond 
the  capacity  of  his  own  equipment.  The  sail 
loft  of  F.  C.  Brown  is  situated  near  Bishop's  yard. 
All  provisions  and  marinesupplies  may  be  obtained 
in  Patchogue.  The  public  pier  which  extends  at 
an  angle  from  the  foot  of  Ocean  Ave.  was 
damaged  by  the  ice  last  winter.  1  his  dock  is  one 
mile  from  the  village  centre;  the  trolley  line  which 
formerly  served  Ocean  Ave.  is  no  longer  in  opera- 
tion. Patchogue  is  liberally  provided  with  hotels, 
including  the  following:  Roe's,  Cliffton,  Bishop, 
Ocean  Avenue,  Laurel,  Mascot,  etc.  At  the 
village  of  Bluepoint,  lying  one  mile  to  westward 
of  Patchogue  there  are  other  hotels  and  a  public 
dock. 

Sayville  (Pop.  4,000).  Brown  Creek,  which 
leads  up  to  but  is  not  navigable  as  far  as  the  town, 
is  marked  by  two  short  jetties  at  the  entrance. 


There  is  a  depth  of  4  feet  up  to  the  first  sharp 
bend  above  the  entrance.  On  the  west  bank  is 
the  boat  yard  of  G.  L.  Myer,  having  a  ways  for 
pulling  35-footers  for  painting  and  for  minor  re- 
pairs. On  the  east  bank  nearer  the  entrance  is 
another  small  yard.  Gasolene  may  be  obtained 
from  an  oyster  company  which  has  a  small  slip 
and  prominent  house  on  Brown  Point  about  300 
yards  eastward  of  the  creek.  A  draft  of  5  feet 
may  be  taken  to  the  dock.  The  Kensington  is 
the  principal  hotel  in  Sayville  village,  and  the 
Tidewater  Inn  is  located  on  the  bay.  There  are 
several  docks  and  a  casino  one  half  mile  to  west- 
ward of  Brown  Point.  In  West  Sayville  there  is 
another  headquarters  of  the  oyster  industry, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  creek  is  Dyxtra's 
yard,  whose  marine  railway  is  used  chiefly  by  the 
local  oystermen.  Protection  from  any  wind  may 
be  found  up  the  Connetquot  River,  which  has  a 
depth  of  3  feet  as  far  as  the  railroad  bridge. 

Bayshore  (Pop.  5,000).  The  town  is  con- 
nected with  the  bay  by  three  creeks,  of  which 
the  westernmost,  showing  a  depth  of  5  feet  on  the 
chart,  and  known  locally  as  Prospect,  is  the  most 
important  commercially.  On  the  left  bank  at 
the  entrance  is  the  large  yard  of  Thos.  Muncy  & 
Son  where  there  are  five  sets  of  ways  and  where  a 
length  as  great  as  70  feet  may  be  hauled  out. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  machine  shop  adjacent 
to  the  Muncy  yard.  Farther  up  the  creek  on  the 
west  bank  is  Rogers's  yard,  where  there  are 
facilities  for  pulling  a  100-footer  and  for  making 
all  repairs  to  hull  and  power  plant.  There  is  a 
sail  loft  in  the  yard.  Gasolene  is  procurable  at 
both  establishments.  Boat  supplies  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  may  be  purchased  at  Bayshore. 
In  West  Creek,  which  lies  to  eastward  of  Prospect, 
will  be  found  the  Downs  yard,  which  specializes 
in  building  boats  up  to  50-foot  length.  The 
yard  is  on  the  east  bank  just  above  a  point  which 
divides  the  two  branches  of  the  creek.  Hotels 
in  the  vicinity  are  the  New  Cortland  and  the 
Dominy  House.  The  clubhouse  and  dock  of  the 
Bayshore  Y.  C.  lies  a  cable  length  to  westward  of 
Prospect  Creek.  A  draft  of  4  feet  may  be  taken 
to  the  dock.  At  Brightwaters,  lying  1,200  yards 
southwestward  of  this  dock,  there  is  a  dredged 
lagoon  having  private  docks  on  either  side.  The 
lagoon  is  open  to  a  southeasterly  wind. 

Babylon  (Pop.  11,000).  The  steamboat  dock 
is  in  Babylon  Cove  at  the  entrance  to  Sampawam 
Creek.  The  clubhouse  and  dock  of  the  Babylon 
Y.  C.  is  a  short  distance  south  of  the  steamboat 
wharf.  Gasolene,  water,  provisions,  and  meals 
are  obtainable  at  Boyne's  Hotel  on  the  wharf; 
and  the  creek  is  navigable  for  boats  of  5-foot 
draft  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  village,  where 
these  and  other  commodities  may  also  be  ob- 
tained. Near  the  head  of  the  creek  and  above 
the  public  landing  is  Frost's  yard  where  there  are 
hauling  and  repair  facilities  for  50-footers,  and 
where  fuel  and  supplies  may  be  procured.  A 
smaller  yard  at  the  head  of  the  creek  is  used 
chiefly  for  storing  motor  boats.  On  the  right 
bank  of  Carll  Creek,  600  yards  above  the  en- 
trance, is  A.  S.  Haff's  boat  yard  where  all  re- 
pairs are  made  to  boats  up  to  75  feet,  and  where 
this  length  by  6-foot  draft  can  be  hauled  out.. 
Local  knowledge  will  be  required  to  pilot  deeper 
draft  than  3  feet  up  the  creek.  The  Babylon 
House,  Casey's,  and  the  East  End  are  comfortable 
hotels  in  the  village.  Across  the  bay  on  the 
south  shore  of  Oak  Island  there  is  a  boatyard  and 
fuel  station.  Provisions  and  some  supplies  may 
also  be  obtained.  A  ferry  connects  Oak  Island 
and  Oakbeach  with  Babylon.  Reference  to  Fire 
Island  Inlet  and  the  new  West  Inlet  was  made 
in  the  introduction  to  this  article. 

Amityville  (Pop.  3,500).  The  town,  which 
lies  at  the  head  of  Amityville  Creek,  is  accessible 
to  boats  of  from  3  to  4  feet  draft.  The  bottom 
of  the  creek  is  a  soft  mud — "cream"  in  the  local 
vernacular — through  which  boats  of  the  latter 
draft  will  have  to  push  in  spots;  but  navigation 
in  the  off-lying  waters  is  more  seriously  impeded 
by  weeds  and  eel  grass.  Although  the  channel 
between  this  point  and  Babylon  is  partially 
cleared  by  the  passage  of  boats,  weedless  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  IJ4) 
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THE  HAYNES  SPECIAL  SPEEDSTER 

The  Newest  Haynes  Creation 


ANSWERING  the  demand  for  a  swift, 
jlY.  snappy  production — a  truly  individual 
car  that  fulfills  the  wishes  of  those  who 
desire  a  creation  that  embodies  the  vibrant 
spirit  of  youth,  a  car  that  fairly  breathes 
life  and  vigor  and  confident  class — comes 
the  new  series  Haynes  Special  Speedster. 

Haynes  engineers  and  designers  are  alive  to 
the  discriminating  desires  of  those  who  are 
satisfied  only  with  that  which  exemplifies 
the  utmost  distinction  and  exclusiveness. 
In  the  new  series  Haynes  Special  Speedster, 
they  have  given  expression  in  a  new  and 
beautiful  way  to  the  four  essential  factors 
of  car-character  which  the  Haynes  has  estab- 
lished—beauty,  strength,  power  and  comfort. 

The  long,  low,  rakish  lines;  the  deep,  leather 


seat  for  the  two  passengers;  the  individual 
fenders  and  steps;  the  unique  windshield 
and  top  ventilator;  the  speed-lines  of  the 
aluminum  body — the  low-swung  chassis; 
the  special  compartments  of  the  rear  deck; 
the  cord  tires — all  these  give  to  the  eye  the  prom- 
ise which  is  more  than  realised  when  the  car  is 
swung  into  the  roadway  and  given  its  head. 

Production  of  the  new  series  Haynes  Special  Speed- 
ster must  perforce  be  limited.  The  importance 
of  making  an  immediate  reservation  is  emphasised. 

The  Brochure,  illustrating  and  describing  the 
new  series  Haynes  character  cars,  is  unusually 
beautiful.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  on 
request.    Address  Dept.  666. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 
Kokomo,  Indiana       -        -       -       U.  S.  A. 

EXPORT  OFFICE:      1715  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
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Speaking  of 

CONCRETE 


Is  your  car  protected  in  a 
weatherproof ,  fireproof,  per- 
manent garage?  Is  your  other 
property  protected,  because 
your  car  is  thus  housed? 

You  want  a  garage  like  that 
— one  that  is  reasonable  in 
cost  and  requires  practically 
no  repairs. 

You  can  have  it  if  you  use  Concrete 
m  any  one  of  several  ways.  You  11  be 
interested  m  knowing  how  a  concrete 
block   garage  will  meet  your  needs. 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet 
Lioncrete  Block  Oarages 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

ATLANTA  DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES     NEW  YORK  SALK  LAKE  CITY 

CHICAGO  HELENA  MILWAUKEE      PARKER SBURG        SAN  FRANCISCO 

DALLAS  INDIANAPOLIS  MINNEAPOLIS     PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE 

DENVER  KANSAS  CITY  PORTLAND,  OREG.  ST.  LOUIS 

DES  MOINES  WASHINGTON 


Radiator  Obtrusiveness 
Its  Solution 


Here  is  one  of  at  least 
twenty-one  happy  solu- 
tions for  overcoming 
radiator  obtrusiveness. 
Solutions  that  insure 
you  the  comforts  of 
radiator  heats,  without 
their  objections. 

This  one,  and  all  the 
other  ones,  we  are  now 
showing  in  a  delight- 
ful booklet,  just  from 
the  press.  Its  title 
is:    "About  Radiator 


Enclosures,  Especially 
The  Radi  Grille." 

It  treats  of  everything 
from  the  simplest  of  en- 
closures to  those  of  in- 
genious adaptions  in 
special  designs. 

Fortunately  for  you, 
the  suggestions  are 
about  divided  for  new 
houses  and  old. 

Your  request  for  this 
booklet  would  be  most 
welcome. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 


2  West  45th  Street 
New  York 


DutcKBulbs 

€rderyour Supply  Now/ 


§      ADVICES  from  big  growers  in  Holland  in- 

E  J~\  dicate  great  scarcity  of  bulbs  this  coming 

1  season  and  enough  cannot  be  grown  to  meet  the 

1§  demand.    To  insure  getting  your  supply  send  us 

1  your  order  at  once.    Until  July  1st,  not 

1  later,  our  present  low  prices  for  the  choicest 

1  varieties  of  bulbs  grown  by  specialists  in  Holland 

1  will  hold  good. 

s  By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  un- 

1  til  Fall,  you  make  a  large  saving,  gel  a  superior 

§  quality  of  Bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any 

E  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list 

j|  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

I  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

H  Narcissi,  Crocus, 

§  give,  for  a  small 

1  outlay  of  time  and 

{§  money,  an  abund- 

§  ance  of  flowers  in 

I  the    house  from 

1  December  until 

§  Easter,  and  in  the 

1  garden  from  earli- 

§  est  spring  until  the  ( 

I  middle  of  May. 

s  Our  orders  are  se- 

g  lected  and  packed 

§  in  Holland  and  are 

s  shipped     to  our 

§  customers  immedi- 

1  ately   upon  their 

1  arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

1  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery, 

I  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 

1  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

=  Our  booklet  contains  descriptions  and  prices  of  almost  a 

=  thousand  of  the  choicest  imported  Dutch  Bulbs,  suitable 

=  for  growing  in  the  house  or  garden  and  the  directions  given 

=  make  failure  practically  impossible. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY 

I  362  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 

E  Established  30  years.   We  have  built  up  one  of  the  largest  =. 
bulb  businesses  in  the  world. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll'lllllllllllllllll 


Chas.  W.  Meyer 

Ship  Models 
Construction 
Repair 

9  Rene  Place 
Brooklyn     New  York 


r 
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fZfl  IMP SOAP 

®tfPPAY 

•Sure  insect  Knl  ±r 


5 

IMP  Soap  Spray  is  a  scientifically  prepared  tjt 
compound  that  is  destructive  to  insects  with- 

out  injuring  plants  or  roots.    Does  not  spot  ^1 

leaves  fruit,  grass  or  deface  paint  work.    May  ^1 

be  used  on  fruit  trees;  shade  trees;  flowering  W 

shrubs;  vines;   garden  truck;  and  on  all  sorts  \M 

or  plants,  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors.  ^ 
It  is  most  effective  against  rose  bug;  mill  bug; 

white,  black,  green  and  rhododendron  fly  ;  red  ^ 

spider:  thrips;  aphis;  fruit  pests;  elm  leaf  *A 
beetle  and  moths.    Very  economical,  one  gallon 

is  mixed  with  25  to  40  gallons  of  water.    Full  ^2 

directions  on  each  can.  Order  direct  if  your  ^5 
dealer  cannot  supply. 

Pint  can    $  .50  2^ 

Quart  can    .75  ^ 

Gallon  can   2.25 

5  Gallon  can    10.00  ^ 

10       .,       ..     18.00  ^ 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO..  Inc.  Props. 

Eastern  Chemical  Co.  £(J 

176  Purchase  St..  BOSTON,  MASS.  W 
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Now  Your  Garden's  Going 
Don't  Let  It  Go  Back 


How  full  of  promise  the  garden  looks 
now!  Months  of  planning  on  your 
part,  weeks  of  work  for  your  gar- 
dener, money  for  seeds  and  plants 
and  fertilizer — all  have  been  spent 
without  stint,  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. 

But  a  few  weeks  without  much  rain, 
and  all  that  effort  and  expense  will 
have  been  lost! 

You  remember  what  happened  last 
season,  or  the  year  before! 

Make  sure  of  keeping  your  garden  go- 
ing without  a  moment's  loss  or  check. 


The  Skinner  System  of  Irrigation 
will  insure  it  absolutely  against  dry- 
weather  set  backs. 

Provides  a  fine  misty  rain  whenever 

and  wherever  you  want  it.  Works 

automatically. 

Fits  a  flower  bed,  or  acres. 

Costs  little — doubles  crops — makes 

perfect  flowers. 

Our   new   booklet,   Irrigation  for 
Home    Grounds,   tells    all  about 
watering  lawns,  borders,  flower  beds 
and  vegetable  gardens. 
Sent  promptly  on  request. 


The  Sk  inner  Irrigation  Co. 


218  Water  St 


Troy,  Ohio 


Appreciation  of  pure,  full' 
toned  music  is  further 
enhanced  by  consurri' 
mately  beautiful  design  in 


^fk  Che: 


CHENEY  TALKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Dealer n  Everywhere 


Electric  Light  and 

Running  Water 

Kewanee  Plants—-  hundreds  of 
them — supply  the6e  needs.  Separate 
plants  for  each  purpose  or  a  Combina. 
tion  Electric  Light  and  Running  Water 
System  at  a  little  more  than  the  cost 
an  electric  light  plant  alone.  Also  a 
tern  of  sewage  disposal. 

Write  now  for  the  free  booklet  de 
ing  Kewanee  Systems  you 
country  home  —  club  —  lodge 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 
402  Franklin  Street,  Kewanee,  I  Hi 


Water  Supply 


Kleetrie  l.lfrht 


Sewage  lHsri 


— Sunlight  Sash  Do  Double  Dut>  

NI.IGIIT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  used  01 
nlight  Greenhouses  can  also  be  used  on  hot 
is  and  cold-frames  when  needed,  thus  serving  1 


Prepare  Now  to   Grow  Your  Own 

Flowers  and  Vegetables 

No  doubt  you  have  often  regretted,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  not  having  grown  fresh  flowers  and  vegetables.  If  you 
only  knew  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  "grow  your  own" 

SUNLIGHT  GREENHOUSE 

At  the  high  prices  of  early  plants  and  flowers,  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  It  is  operated  very  economically,  due  to  two  layers  of  glass 
which  retain  the  heat  of  the  sun  over  night. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 


SUNLIGHT  DOUBLEGLASS  SASH  COMPANY 

Division  of  Alfred  Struck  Co.  Incorporated 
950  E.  Broadway  [Established  I860)  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


nict.  Architect,  N.  Y. 


The  Outside  Timbers  and  Boarding  of  this 
House  are  stained  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

All  kinds  of  Exterior  Lumber  can  be  Stained 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  Painting 

The  Coloring  Effects  are  much  handsomer,  because  the 
Stains  are  transparent  and  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the 
grairn  and  texture  of  the  wood,  while  a  painty  coating 
covers  and  spoils  it. 

Cabot's  Stains  cost  50%  less  than  paint,  look  lOOTc 
better,  and  wear  just  as  long,  or  longer. 

The  Creosote  penetrates  and  thoroughly  preserves  the 
wood. 

You  can  ?ct  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
/or  stained  'wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists 

147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


WATER  THE  ROOT/" 
FOR  BIGGER  CROP/! 


The  "Sub-Pipe"  System  feeds  the  roots 
directly — makes  you  independent  of  the  weather 
— produces  better  gardens  and  prettier  lawns. 
Simple,  economical  to  install  and  to  operate. 

"SUB-PIPE"  IRRIGATION 

is  the  greatest  producer  of  vegetation  known. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  prices. 
Act  NOW  to  get  full  benefits  THIS 
SEASON.  If  interested  in  our  propo- 
sition to  demonstrators,  so  indicate. 

SUB-PIPE  IRRIGATION  CO. 

830B,  Mayo  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


EXPERIENCED 

GARDENERS 

We  keep  a  list  of  Gardeners  whose  character 
and  ability  have  been  thoroughly  investigated 
and  who  are  competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  Country  Estate.  Please  give  full  partic- 
ulars of  place  and  state  if  married  or  single 
man  is  wanted.   No  fee. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.  Inc. 

166  West  23rd  St.  New  York 

Phone  Chelsea  3288 


Trial  Box 

(same  size 
as  shown) 


4c 


After  Gardening — 

Clean,  White  Hands 

T7VEN  the  grimy  black  line  tinder  the 
nails  magically  disappears  if  you  clean 
the  hands  with  Mechanics'  Soap  Paste 
(Colgate's).  If  you  love  to  '  fuss  around" 
your  own  garden,  you  can  still  keep  the 
hands  nice — for  this  paste  cleans  quickly, 
thoroughly  and  "kindly." 

Send  4c  for  a  trill  box — or  you  can  buy 
large  generous  cans  at  your  dealer's 
for  15c 

SEND  THE  COUPON 


Colgate  &  Co.,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  C.  L. 

Enclosed  find  4c  for  which  send  trial  box  of  Mechanics'  Soap 
Paste  to: 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  *  
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You  Know  What  Goes  Into  Them 

—So  You  Know  What  You  Will  Get  Out  of  Them 


You  have  been  urged  to  buy 
many  kinds  of  tires-to  try  them 
out,  and  determine  their  merits. 

But  trying  them  all  would  be 
expensive — and  would  take  a 
lifetime! 

A  better  way  is  to  find  out 
what  goes  into  a  tire.  For  it 
naturally  follows  that  you  get 
out  of  a  tire  exactly  the  service 
the  manufacturer  builds  into  it. 


There  are  no  secrets  about 
MohawkTires.  They  are  simply 
"Quality"  Tires,  made  of  the 
purest  rubber— no  substitutes 
—and  the  toughest  fabric— an 
extra  ply  in  most  sizes.  Skilled 
workmen  build  them  by  hand. 

Mohawk  Cords,  in  the  larger 
sizes,  contain  more  material 
and  weigh  more,  size  for  size, 
than  any  tire  on  the  market. 


If  You  Are  Looking  for  a  Quality 
Tire — Look  Up  a  Mohawk  Dealer 


MOHAWK 


mi  TIRES 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY.  AKRON,  OHIO 

Kansas  City  Dallas  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 


Atlanta 
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The  Most  Enthralling  Home  Entertainer! 

There  are  a  few  people  who  still  maintain  their  blase  indifference  to  motion  pictures,  but 
most  folks  admit  their  lure.  The  Pathescope  makes  motion  pictures  possible  in  your  home. 
Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  enthralling  entertainment  than  to  have  Mary  Pickford,  Charles 
Chaplin,  "Bill"  Hart  and  others,  at  your  beck  and  call?  No  hurrying  to  the  theatre. 
No  plunging  into  the  middle  of  the  picture.    Begin  the  performance  when  you  want  it. 


Fictures,  alternated  with  selections  on  the  phono- 
graph or  the  player  piano — where  could  you  find  a 
more  pleasing  two  hours  for  friends,  or  for  just  the 
family  ? 

The  New  Premier  Pathescope  is  so  simple 
anyone  can  operate  it,  and  so  safe  it  can 
be  used  anywhere.     The  use  of  "Safety 


Standard"  film — slow-burning,  non-explosive — caused 
the  Underwriter's  Laboratories  to  label  the  machine 
"Enclosing  Booth  Not  Required". 

For  home  use  the  Pathescope  can 
be  mounted  in  beautiful  Period 
Cabinets  fit  to  grace  the  most  ex- 
quisitely furnished  drawing  room. 


The  Pathescope 
Amateur  Camera 


Pathescope  film  exchanges  in  principal  cities  contain  thousands  of  the  world's  best  dramas, 
comedies,  animated  cartoons,  scientific,  travel,  educational  and  war  pictures. 

You  can  take  your  own  pictures 

With  the  Pathescope  Amateur  Camera  and  thus  preserve  a  priceless  record  of  your  loved  ones 
in  living,  fascinating  action  on  the  screen. 

Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

W1LLARD  B.  COOK.  President 
Suite  1833  Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City 


cheer  and  pleasure  to  the  surroundings  of  a  home. 

LATTICE  FENCES,  GARDEN  HOUSES 
GATES  AND  ARBORS 

When  Writing  enclose  10c.  stamps  and  ask  for  Catalogue  "E-32" 

HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 


Elston  &  Webster  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Office:  6  East  39th  St.  New  York  City 


THIS  estate  of  Geo.  D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.,  where  a  warm  gray  Seam  Face  Gran- 
ite was  used  for  the  Ashlar  and  Flagging  as  well 
as  all  other  buildings  and  retaining  walls,  gives 
one  of  the  many  color  schemes  obtainable  with 
this  aristocrat  of  building  materials. 

Its  wonderful  natural  surface  and  its  other  wide 
variety  of  colors,  including  dusty  purples,  buffs, 
browns,  and  yellows,  make  it  the  ideal  stone  for 
country  estates. 

Plymouth   Quarries  Incorporated 

6  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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As  An  Advertiser 
This  Interests 
You 

You  never  know  when  your  product  was 
actually  sold. 

All  you  can  tell  is  when  it  was  bought. 

When  a  man  builds  a  home,  he  is  sold  on 
what  goes  into  it — months,  maybe  years,  be- 
fore he  actually  buys  them. 

When  he  tells  his  architect  he  wants  your 
particular  product,  you  want  to  be  sure  that 
architect  knows  just  how  good  it  is. 

You  can't  expect  the  architect  to  refrain  from 
recommending  something  he  knows  to  be 
good  for  something  you  know  to  be  better. 

If  it's  better,  tell  him  so. 

Tell  him  so  in  his  own  trade  paper,  the 
architectural  magazines. 

In  deciding  which  are  best  to  use,  give 
Architecture  a  little  extra  probing. 


ARCHflEClVRE 


coNsroaivt. 


ARCHflECTVRE 


Published  by 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SCRIBNER 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


KELSEy 
HEALTH 
H  EAT 


w 


E  can  prove  that  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  furnace  heat,   bend  for  proofs. 


I  letroit 
Space  95 -D 
Bldrs.  Exch, 


THE.  f^E.L5LV 
WARM  AIR  CtntRATOR,  I 

231  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
New  York  103-D  Park  Avenue 


Boston 
40S-D  P.  O. 
Sq.  Bldg. 


LEAKLESS 
DVSTLESS 
NOISELESS 


PATENTED,  MAY  5,  1914 


Made  chiefly  of  Chestnut  Lumber — put  together  with  bolts  throughout — assembled  at  the  factory  and 
shipped  in  12-ft.  sections  complete,  ready  for  use — Can  be  moved  as  desired,  yet  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
substantial  for  confining  any  stock.  Especially  useful  in  pasturing  sheep  or  hogs  on  rape,  etc. — as  a  drive- 
way, a  temporary  corral  or  exhibition  pen  for  cattle  or  horses.  Suitable  for  protecting  a  newly  planted 
hedge,  to  permit  of  pasturing  a  law  n,  and  for  many  other  purposes  where  a  temporary  construction  is 
required.  As  a  permanent  fencing  it  offers  advantages  in  that  no  labor  is  required  for  its  construction, 
while  its  use  as  a  divisional  fence  between  fields  permits  of  the  advantageous  use  of  a  tractor  and  cultiva- 
tion of  what  would  otherwise  become  hedge-row. 

For  direct  shipment  into  territory  not  yet  assigned  to  agents,  write — 
EDMUND  THOMAS  SMITH  Wholesale  Distributor  329  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C 


Worn  the  World  Over 


For  more  than  forty  years  Boston  Garter 
has  been  a  friend  to  men  the  world  over. 
It  not  only  keeps  the  old  but  makes  many 
new  ones  each  year.  Most  men  ask  for 
Boston  Garter  as  a  matter  of  course — the 
two  words  go  so  well  together. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON 


SUITS 
omd  COATS 


Outdoor  women,  business  women — all  women 
agree  on  Tweed-O-Wool  Suits  and  Coats — at  home, 
in  the  out  o'  doors  and  on  the  most  exclusive 
avenue  as  well.  Damp-proof,  wrinkle-proof — 
almost  wear-proof.  Write  for  Fashion  Booklet 
in  color. 

THE  M.  &  M.  COMPANY 

Scranton,  Pa. 


STEINWAY 

A PIANO  that  appeals  to  you  like  some  fine 
old  master-piece  of  painting  or  pottery — a 
piano  of  recognized  artistic  and  mechanical 
excellence — a  piano  with  responsive  touch  to 
express  the  subtlest  nuances  of  tone — a  piano 
that  speaks  to  you  like  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
endears  itself  the  more  as  years  glide  by — this  is 
the  STEINWAY. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 


SALAD  SECRETS 

lOORecipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15cbymail.  100  Meat- 
less recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c. 


B.  O.  BRIGGS 


250  Madison  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Arches 


7  ft.  high 


4  ft.  wide 

Galvanized  $13.50 
Each 
Painted  $10.50 
Each 

Any  Size  or  Shape 
Made  to  Order 

Wire  and 
Iron  Fence 

— for  every  purpose 

Trellises 
Entrance  Gates 
Tennis  Backstops 

BROOK  IRON 
WORKS  Inc. 
37  Barclay  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  distinctiveness  of  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  enhances  the  appearance  of 
the  fine  types  of  motors  that  are  equipped  with  them. 

U&dgeWhtiworth 
Tfire  Wheels 

are  triple  laced — thoroughly  braced  at  every  point,  insuring  far  greater  load-carrying 
strength  than  ever  is  necessary.  The  Rudge-Whitworth  patented  locking  ring  makes 
possible  remarkably  quick  changeability  and  locks  the  wheel  automatically  and  absolutely 

Note  the  quality  of  the  cars  on  which  you  see  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels 

Manufactured  by 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Philadelphia 
Controlled  and  Operated  by 

MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 

CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICES        34  7   MADISON   AVENUE        NEW  YORK 
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La  Oausca  Snarls  for  the 
Semantic  SuovA  of Junz 

HER  BRIDAL  DAY 

IET  its  associations  cluster  about  the 
-l  wedding  necklace  of  La  Tausca 
Pearls — of  French  origin — symboliz- 
ing all  that  beauty  and  purity  imply. 

The  Bridal  Tribute  Supreme! 
oAt  Your  Jeweler's 


Batava  Pearla 

A  charming  iHn  necklace  of  Roman  quality  pearls. 
Presented  in  a  beautiful  grey  velvet  cabinet,  with 
a  white  gold  clasp  set  with  a  diamond  .   .  $55.00 


{Continued  from  page  124) 
pellers  are  a  necessity  for  boats  operating  in  this 
locality-  There  are  three  boat  builders  in  the 
creek — Wicks,  Purdy,  and  Ketcham — where 
craft  of  not  more  than  50-foot  length  can  be 
pulled  for  hull  repairs;  and  near  the  entrance  of 
Carman  Creek,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  west- 
ward, there  are  two  other  small  yards  where 
boats  of  like  length  can  also  be  hauled  out. 
Gasolene  engine  repairs  of  any  consequence  must 
be  effected  by  any  of  several  automobile  garages 
situated  on  the  Merrick  Road  near  by.  Water, 
fuel,  and  supplies  are  obtainable  at  Ketcham's 
dock  on  the  west  side  near  the  head  of  Amity- 
ville  Creek,  and  provisions  may  be  carried  or 
ordered  from  local  stores.  The  Unqua  Corin- 
thian Y.  C.  has  its  clubhouse  at  the  west  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  creek,  where  also  are  the 
Narragansett  Inn  and  a  public  dock.  The  cross 
island  trolley  to  Farmingdale  and  Huntington  is 
no  longer  in  operation. 

Bellmore  (Pop.  1,600).  Unless  one  is  men- 
tally equipped  with  the  exploring  spirit  and 
is  blessed  with  unlimited  time  and  the  navigator's 
instinct,  Jackson  Creek,  leading  to  Bellmore,  and 
Seaford  Creek,  terminating  at  Seaford,  should  not 
be  attempted  without  local  guidance.  The 
channels  have  been  dredged  so  that  4  feet  can  be 
safely  carried  up  the  creeks,  but  they  are  difficult 
to  follow.  Gasolene  is  obtainable  at  Seaford  and 
at  Bellmore,  and  at  the  latter  town  Capt.  A. 
Emeigh  has  a  land-and-water  emporium  where 
everything  from  a  fishpole  to  a  marine  motor 
may  be  bought  or  repaired.  There  is  also  a  rail- 
way for  hauling  out  small  craft.  The  fishing  in 
the  vicinity  is  excellent.  Gasolene  and  some 
supplies  are  available  at  a  settlement  at  the  north 
end  of  Deep  Creek  Meadow,  lying  northeastward 
of  Jones  Inlet. 

Freeport  (Pop.  15,000).  One  of  the  most 
important  fishing  community  on  the  South 
shore  and  is  the  headquarters  of  a  large  fleet 
of  motor  boats  which  are  used  to  take  private 
parties  or  individual  anglers  out  through  Jones 
Inlet  to  the  fishing  grounds.  In  a  sense  amateur 
boating  is  carried  on  solely  for  fishing,  as  the 
winding  channels  and  marsh-filled  waters  of  the 
bay  do  not  make  for  yachting  of  the  most  en- 
joyable character.  Although  5  feet  and  more  is 
carried  safely  over  the  bar  at  Jones  Inlet,  strang- 
ers should  never  attempt  to  make  the  passage 
without  local  pilotage,  or  at  the  least,  without 
following  close  in  the  wake  of  a  local  boat. 

There  are  several  repair  yards  at  Freeport, 
where  railway  accommodations  will  be  found  for 
craft  of  30  feet  and  less.  The  largest  ways  is  at 
Powell's  yard  at  the  Woodcliff  canal  where  a  10c- 
footer  may  be  hauled  out,  while  near  the  head  of 
Milburn  Creek  in  Baldwin  the  yard  of  Smith 
Bedell  has  facilities  for  50-foot  craft.  None  of 
the  local  concerns  undertakes  extensive  repairs  to 
engines. 

Gasolene  is  obtainable  at  the  Woodcliff  canal, 
near  the  slip  of  the  ferry  which  runs  to  Nassau 
Beach,  at  several  general  stores  on  Freeport 
Creek,  and  at  the  clubhouse  of  the  South  Shore 
Y.  C,  where  water  is  also  procurable. 

East  Rockaway  (Pop.  2,500).  The  town, 
accessible  from  the  ocean  through  East  Rock- 
away  Inlet  for  boats  of  5-foot  draft,  is  also  a 
fishing  community.  The  situation  as  regards 
boating  is  similar  to  that  at  Freeport — i.  e.,  the 
channels  are  tortuous  and  the  bar  at  the  entrance 
is  dangerous.  Neither  should  be  attempted  in 
the  absence  of  local  knowledge.  At  the  head  of 
East  Rockaway  Channel  is  a  hotel  and  general 
store  where  provisions  and  gasolene  are  sold,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  creek  a  short  distance 
below  are  small  repair  yards.  That  of  W.  M. 
Southard  has  the  largest  ways,  with  a  cradle 
and  hauling  gear  capable  of  handling  an  80- 
footer  of  medium-weight  construction. 

At  Wreck  Lead,  situated  near  the  railroad 
trestle  on  the  southern  end  of  Barnum  Island, 
gasolene,  small  supplies,  and  fishing  tackle  may  be 
procured.  There  are  several  wharves  not  shown 
on  the  coast  chart  where  one  may  moor.  Long 
Beach,  across  the  channel  from  Wreck  Lead 
is  a  community  with  a  summer  population  of 
aboilt  5,000.  It  is  famous  for  its  bathing  beach 
and  boardwalk  and  for  the  number  and  quality 
of  its  hotels.  Provisions  and  small  supplies 
are  obtainable. 

(Continued  on  page  144) 
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I CERTIFY  that  this  is  an  actual  photo- 
graph; taken  upon  the  stage  of  the  New- 
York  1  Iippodronie,of  my  five-ton  elephant, 
Jennie. standing  on  an  empty  Taylor  Trunk. 
This  Jennie  did  wit  hunt  injury  to  the  trunk. 


Trainer  of  the 
Hippodrome  Elephant' 


By  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dillingham  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome 


JENNIE,  five-ton  prima 
donna  of  the  Hippodrome 
elephants,  stood  on  an  empty 
Taylor  Trunk. 

Nothing  happened — the  trunk  did 
not  buckle,  crack  or  break.  The  only 
mark  on  the  trunk  resulting  from  the 
test  is  a  trade-mark.  For  the  manu- 
facturer said : 

What  better  insignia  of  strength 
and  endurance  can  we  find  than  the 
picture  of  Jennie — ten  thousand  pounds 


of  elephant — standing  on  a  Taylor 
Trunk?  The  trunk  an  elephant  can't 
crush,  a  baggage  smasher  can  twreck !" 

BUT  this  trial  by  elephant  is  nothing 
new  to  the  Taylor  Trunks.  For 
many  years, one  of  the  leading  circuses, 
whose  space  is  precious,  has  used  them 
for  transporting  wardrobes — and  then 
put  them  in  the  ring  for  elephants  to 
do  their  tricks  on. 

Over  ninety  percent  of  theatrical 
folks — people  who  live  in  trunks — see 


to  it  that  their  costly  wardrobes  travel 
in  Taylor  Wardrobe  Trunks. 

The}-  know  a  locked  Taylor  Trunk  is 
safe  as  a -safe;  proof  alike  against  the 
furtive  skill  of  the  cracksman  and  the 
maddest  frenzy  of  t  he  baggage  smasher 
j  et  endowed  with  a  lightness  that 
laughs  at  excess  baggage  tariffs  and 
a  real  distinct  ion  in  appearance. 
*    *  * 

A TAYLOR  Trunk  is  not  only  bag- 
gage   insurance,   it   is  luggage 
luxury. 


Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Taylor  Dealer,  and  we  will  send  you  our 
interesting  and  valuable  Trunk  Book — tells 
you  all  about  packing  and  using  trunks. 


C.  A.  TAYLOB  TRUNK  WORKS,  Inc. 
CHICAGO,  ILL: 

In  Now  York  at  212  West  44th  St.  °a' "i,T 
In  (  hie:, go  at   30  East   Randolph  Street 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUU^TRT 

■JsCARION  Q  TAYLOT^ 

The  -purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  information  of  any  sort  regard- 
ing country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes 
may  be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes  shown  herewith  were  chosen.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult 
Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York  office,  120  West  32nd  Street 


CHOOSING  cotmtry  clothes  for  the 
trousseau  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
problems  that  confronts  the  prospec- 
tive bride,  for  not  only  does  she  find 
a  wealth  of  material  from  which  to  make  a  choice, 
but  she  knows  that  she  is  going  to  use  these 
country  clothes  probably  as  much  as  any  thing 
she  will  buy,  and  consequently  she  does  not 
begrudge  any  effort  expended  in  securing  them. 

Grouped  together  this  month  are  a  smart  cape 
for  motoring  or  general  country  use,  a  very  useful 
daytime  frock  for  luncheon  in  town  or  informal 
dining  out,  and  a  country  suit  of  Yiyella  flannel 
which  is  just  right  in  every  way.  With  these  are 
shown  some  of  the  newest  things  in  feminine 
luggage. 

The  cape  is  of  a  soft,  woolly  fabric  called 
"Angora  cloth"  which  describes  it  adequately. 
It  is  in  white  with  groups  of  stripes  in  black  or 
green  and  collar  and  armhole  slits  of  all  white. 
I  abncs  of  this  sort  clean  beautifully,  which  makes 
them  far  less  perishable  than  one  would  imagine. 

The  frock  is  quite  lovely  in  every  way  and 
decidedly  original  in  design.  Its  skirt  is  draped, 
but  in  a  youthful  fashion  that  is  quite  unpreten- 
tious, while  the  bodice  made  entirely  of  one  piece 
of  material,  has  succeeded  in  assuming  the  same 
engaging  air  of  simplicity,  which  is  the  mecca  of 
all  clothes.  The  six  little  steel  bead  buttons 
are  absolutely  all  the  trimming  the  frock  has. 
Its  fabric — moire — continues  to  be  liked  by  well- 
dressed  women,  but  this  frock  is  also  carried  out 
in  other  fabrics. 

The  flannel  suit  is  unusually  well  done;  chiefly 


by  a  process  of  elimination,  it  has  nothing  to  mar 
its  simple,  well-tailored  lines.  Viyell'  flannel  has 
always  been  recognized  as  a  particularly  excellent 
fabric,  but  lately  it  has  achieved  a  greatly  in- 
creased vogue,  due  to  its  lightness  in  weight  and 
its  really  moderate  cost.  There  are  not  many 
materials  which  are  as  cool  as  Viyella  flannel  and 
which  hold  their  tailoring  at  the  same  time.  One 
now  sees  the  smartest  country  frocks  made  of  it  in 
the  pretty  printed  designs  in  which  it  comes,  and 
for  separate  skirts  it  is  ideal,  not  only  in  the  white 
and  plain  colors,  but  also  in  the  clan  plaids  of  Scot- 
land. 


A  smart  as  well  as  prac- 
tical motor  cape 


Mode!  from  Bonwit.  Teller  &  Co, 


Model  from  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. 
A  charmingly  youthful  draped  frock  on  simple  lines 

'T"*HE  three  bags  shown  are  examples  of  the 
*  best  that  is  made  to-day,  in  construction  as 
well  as  in  style.  The  large  one  at  the  back  is  a 
masculine  type — in  fact  it  is  a  bag  that  is  used 
alike  by  men  and  women.  It  is  of  cowhide 
measuring  29  x  16  x  8§  inches,  and  has  a  deep 
tray  as  well  as  a  shirred  pocket  in  the  top.  The 
frame  is  of  basswood.  A  case  of  this  size  plus  a 
hat  box  and  a  Victoria  case,  is  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  a  trunk,  and  lots  less  troublesome  in 
these  days  of  frequent  motor  journeys. 

Next  it,  standing  on  end,  is  a  pigskin  suitcase 
that  is  particularly  good  looking.  It  has  a  bass- 
wood  frame,  is  24  inches  long,  and  leather  lined. 
In  front  is  a  very  attractive  lavender  pigskin  case 
with  shell  and  cut  glass  fittings.  It  has  the 
English  proportions 
— short  and  deep — • 
and  its  fittings  are 
very  compactly  ar- 
ranged. It  meas- 
ures 18  inches  in 
length. 


An  unusually 
well  -  tailored 
suit  of  Viyella 
flannel 


Model  from  1 


Three  excellent  examples  of 
well  -  made  traveling  cases 
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BONWIT  TELLER  &,CQ 


rV/u'  c  Specially  cViof->  0/  Originations 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38r,lSTREET, NEW  YORK 


I 


e  needs  of  Sports'  Apparel  for 
country  life  have  been  studiously  con- 
sidered by  this  shop.  The  result  is 
exclusive  and  original  types  for  every 
sport  activity. 


FASHIONS  FOR 
OUTDOOR  LIFE 

ANTICIPATING  THE 

MANY  EVENTS  OF 
THE 


Jfifth&oenue  at46ih  Street 


NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON 

CINCINNATI 


PARIS 

PHILADELPHIA 
DULUTH 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  HOSIERY 

We  are  constantly  showing  a  wonderful  line  of 
French  and  English  Hosiery  in  unusual  qualities. 


Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive  our  most 
Particular   Attention  State  colors  preferred. 


NEW  YORK 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 
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MALLINSOK'S   INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 


FAMOUS  BEAUTIES 

Doris  Kenyon — the  screen 
beauty  with  world-winning 
smile — realizes  that  individual- 
ity in  dress  is  best  expressed  in 
the  versatile,  enhancing  M  AL- 
LINSON  SILKS,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Mallinson  Metal 
Broche. 

Equally  "famous  beauties"are  the  new 

MALLINSONC 
.   Silks  de  Luxe  k_J 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 
DOVEDOWN  DREAM  CREPE 

PUSSY  WILLOW  DEW-KIST 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  VOILE 
KHAKI-KOOL 
ROSHANARA  CREPE 

{All  Registered  Trade  Mark  Names)- 

By  the  yard  at  the  best  Silk  Departments  — 
in  wearing  apparel  at  the  better  Garment 
Departments  and  Class  Shops. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  communi- 
cate direct. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY, Inc. 

"The  New  Silks  First" 
Madison  Avenue  —  31st  Street  —  New  York  _ 


QlMALLINSON'S  DEW-KISTtrMAIXINSOtfS  KUMSI'KDMSaQ 


Flavor  First4- 


IN  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter— as  in  Beech-Nut  Bacon,  in 
Beech-Nut  Tomato  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Beech- Nut  Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalades,  Mints  and 
Ginger  Ale — you  will  always  find  that  delicious  flavor  has  been 
made  the  first  consideration.  Order  a  jarf  rom  your  grocer  today. 
BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

BeediNiil 
Peanut  Butter 


One  of  "The  Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

AND  ASSOCIATES  OF  THE 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

In-Oite  the  readers  of  Country  Life  in  America  to 
Visit  Wyomissing  in  early  June  to  view  trie 

Peonies  and  Irises 

vJhich  will  then  be  in  the  height  of  their  glory. 

June  3d  to  7th  are  usually  the  best  dates.  However, 
the  blooming  season  ma;9  vary  slightly,  therefore  intending 
Visitors  should  Write  to  us  the  last  Week  in  Maj)  for  infor- 
mation. We  Will  then  advise  2?ou  of  the  most  favorable 
date,  and  can  make  arrangements  to  meet  you  at  the 
station  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

If  you  cannot  come,  write  me  for  a  copy  of  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties,  now  in  process, 
and  which  I  hope  to  have  completed  the  early  part  of 
June.  This  book  describes  my  wonderful  collection  of 
Peonies  and  Irises,  as  Well  as  other  favorite  perennials, 
shrubs  and  evergreens. 

M3)  special  catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  will  be  ready 
about  the  first  of  June  and  Will  be  sent  on  request. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wy  omissing  Nurseries  Company 
103  GARFIELD  AVENUE.  WYOMISSING,  PEMMA. 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  American  Peony  Society)  will  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Berkshire,  Reading,  Penna.,  during  the  first  few"  days 
of  June,    ^'rite  me  for  the  definite  date. 
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DREICER  &  C° 


^Pearls 

and 

jPearl^,  I  ecklaces 

^Jeire/s^  of 
^Insurpa&sed  LDesiqr\. 


FIFTH  at  FORTY-SIXTH 

\N"EW'  VORK- 


The  J^IVING  XOOM  for  SUMMER 

By  STD^QET  DE  BRIC 


DAY-DREAMING 
to-be  is  one  of 
indulgence  for 
human  being, 
ning  the  comfort  of  a 
place  with  blazing  logs 
woman  with  the  heavenly 
place  for  the  kitchen  cup 
not  be  far  wrong  in  guess 
are,  you  are  wondering 
and  of  what  sort  the  ve 
You  sigh  over  the  fascinat 


Willow  birdcage 
for  the  living 
porch 


about  the  house-that-is- 
the  pleasantest  forms  of 
the  normal,  home-loving 
You  may  be  a  man  plan- 
four-and-a-  half  foot  fire- 
therein,  or  you  may  be  a 
ardor  of  planning  just  the 
boards.  But  one  would 
ing  that  whichever  you 
just  where  and  how  large 
randa  on  the  house  is  to  be. 
ing  courts  of  ancient 


Greece  and  modem  Spain,  and  you  look  despairingly  on  the  abortions  that 
your  grandfather  called  a  porch. 

The  thing  is  finally  accomplished,  however,  and  a  terrace  or  porch  is  fitted 

properly  to  your  new  house. 
Then  you  wonder  why  you  had 
always  thought  of  this  as  the 
stopping  point  of  all  your  porchly 
ambitions.   Why,  you  have  only 

  begun! 

V>^T^^~!5r  Picas ure  runs  high  as  you  go 

about  the  shops  hunting  for  just 
the  right  thing  with  which  to 
fumish  that  porch.  More  than 
enough  gay  things  that  will  satisfy 
you  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops. 
Indeed,  your  difficulty  will  not 
lie  in  that  direction  at  all,  but 
rather  in  choosing  among  so 
many  charming  things. 

\\  lllow  and  reed  furniture 
have  won  their  laurels  in  years 
gone  by.  but  the  facility  of  their 
designers  seems  never  to  fail  in 
producing  more  and  more  interesting  designs.  The  chairs  gain  in  comfort 
as  well  as  in  charm  as  the  years  go  on,  and  the  tables,  desks,  buffets,  and 
similar  pieces  are  more  cleverly 
built  to  get  the  fullest  decora- 
tive value  out  of  their  medium. 
Besides  all  this,  new  objects  are 
made  of  it  which  widens  its 
circle  of  use. 


An  extra  1  one-seated  lounging  chair 
of  willow,  chintz-upholstered 


"^^THILE  reed  and  fine  willow 


Deep-seated  porch  chair  of  Canton  wicker 


have  much  in  common, 
there  are  well  defined  differences 
which  attract  some  to  one  and 
some  to  the  other.  Reed  gives  a 
seemingly  heavier  article,  and 
indeed  is  made  up  in  the  more 
ponderous  furniture  which  the 
makers  of  willow  pieces  have 
not  yet  attempted.  One  of  the 
best  shops  in  the  city  earn  ing 
reed  furniture  makes  many  of 
its  chairs  and  lounging  pieces 
with  spring  seats,  and  all  of  them 
with  down  cushions.  They  make 
furniture  for  practically  every 
room  in  the  house. 

But  for  the  veranda,  they, 
like  the  willow  furniture  mak- 
ers, conceive  each  year  new  de- 
signs in  tables,  desks,  and  chairs. 
These  last  are  the  acme  of  comfort,  whether  they  be  the  straight  chairs 
built  for  use  at  desk  or  table,  or  the  luxurious  lounging  chairs  that  are  built 
for  every  type  of  person,  be  he  long  or  short,  lazy  or  alert  even  in  his  hours 

of  relaxation. 

In  color  this  furniture  is  usually 
as  gay  as  one  could  wish.    All  of 
the  brilliancy  that  the  summer  sun 
lends  to  earth  colors  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pigment  with  which 
they  are  painted.    It  may  be  that 
the  design  is  so  worked  out  as  to 
lend  itself  readily  to  a  two-color 
treatment  in  stripes,  or  merelv  in 
lining.   In  one  shop  where  only  the 
best  willow  furniture  is  made,  a 
particularly  interesting  one-color 
hnish  is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  lovely  rubbed  soft  finish, 
with  a  more  brilliant 
hue  showing  under- 
neath, that  reminds 
one  of  a  lovely  Pom- 
peian  garden. 

Popularity  is  given 
this  year  to  the  Can- 
ton wicker  furniture 
which   has  always 


A  willow  table 
like  this,  with 
removable  tray 
whose  bottom  is 
of  heavy  plate 
glass,  is  one  of 
the  mdspensa- 
bles  when  tea  is 
served  on  the 
terrace  or  in  the 
garden 
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(Beeting  the  Reeds  of  Oottay 
the  r)ampton  Shops 

AS  the  furniture  and  interiors  of  the 
L  great  designers  of  each  century  have 
reflected  the  social  life  of  the  time,  so  to- 
day the  informal  but  luxurious  home 
often  seems  to  demand  such  spacious 
desks  and  deep  seated  chairs  as  these, 
which  are  harmonious  with  the  architec- 
tural setting  inspired  by  an  early  eigh- 
teenth century  country  house. 

It  is  no  less  in  the  facilities  for  creating 
hand-made  adaptations  which  make  the 
home  of  today  truly  livable  than  in  the 
resources  of  the  vast  Hampton  collection 
of  carefullv  chosen  antiques  and  worthy 
reproductions,  that  the  Hampton  Decor- 
ators are  equipped  to  earn,"  out  complete 
interiors  which  not  only  harmonize  with 
their  architectural  backgrounds  but  with 
the  social  lite  of  today. 

namptfonSlup 

farina  -St.ParricKs  Carrutirai  I  kh 
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A  new  type  of  willow  tea  table,  built  after 
the  fashion  of  the  old-time  gate-leg  table 


been  in  favor  to  some 
extent.  It  is  always 
found  in  natural  finish, 
which  is  a  soft,  creamy 
yellow  that  is  particu- 
larly good  for  porch 
use.  Being  very  light 
it  is  easily  carried  from 
porch  or  terrace  out  on 
the  lawn  where  agroup 
of  trees  invites  by  the 
comfort  of  its  shade. 

Gayly  metamorpho- 
sed from  a  sombre, 
over-ornamented  hor- 
ror of  Victorian  gar- 
dens, into  a  well- 
proportioned  and 
brightly  painted  piece 
of  furniture  that 
would  grace  any  mod- 
ern garden,  is  the 
iron  furniture  which 
has  been  seen  a  great 

deal  of  late.  It  is  ideal  for  outdoor  use,  either  on  the  open  terrace  or  in  the 
garden,  formal  or  informal,  by  virtue  of  its  resistance  to  the  elements  and  its 
delightful  paint  which  helps  also  to  preserve  it. 

One  disadvantage  it  may  have,  however,  and  that  is  that  but  few  ex- 
amples are  of  the  sort  to  take  kindly  to  cushions.  A  roomy  reed  or  willow 
chair  seems  empty  without  a  vivid  pillow  to  enhance  its  beauty,  even 
though  it  may  contain  a  seat  cushion  that  is  a  very  part  of  it.  It  is  only 
the  occasional  iron  chair  that  accepts  them  gracefully.  A  day-bed  or  a 
chaise  longue  without  its  quota  of  gay  cushions  is  unthinkable. 

Silk,  linen,  and  cotton  are  all  called  upon  to  make  these  brilliant  covers, 
and  they  may  be  designed  in  many  colors,  or  dyed  in  but  one.  W  hile 
the  former  need  no  argument  to  prove  their  decorative  worth,  it  is  often 
not  realized  how  effective  a  cushion  plain  colors  can  make,  whether  bright 
or  sombre.  This  last  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  rest  of  the  color 
scheme  that  is  being  employed  throughout  the  room.  For  even  a  cushion 
may  spoil  a  room  if  it  is  not  in  harmony. 

TIKE  the  cushions  used  in  conjunction  with  the  furniture  on  the  porch, 
'  the  curtains  hung  at  the  windows  of  the  enclosed  porch  may  make  or 
mar  it.    Ciay  they  must  be,  it  is  true,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they 

should  be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  inter- 
est in  the  room.  It  is  often  wisest  not  to 
have  any  glass  curtains  whatever,  and  when 
they  are  used  they  should  be  of  the  finest 
gauze.  Here  color  may  have  full  sway,  for 
these  gauzes  will  take  the  most  vivid  of 
colors  and  give  them  back  into  the  room, 
when  the  sun  shines  through  them,  as  the 
loveliest  soft  tints. 

The  heavier  drapes  to  be  hung  at  the 


The  last  word  in 
accessories  for 
the  living  porch 
is  t he  w i  1  low 
lamp 


Where  the  furnishings  are 
of  wicker,  a  sturdy,  well- 
built  stool  like  this  may 
serve  in  place  of  a  tea  table 


window  usually  boast  a  design,  al- 
though, as  has  been  remarked,  the  de- 
sign and  color  must  not  be  too  flam- 
boyant for  the  rest  of  the  room. 
Flowered  patterns  for  the  most  part 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
chintzes  and  cretonnes  that  are  hung 
at  the  windows  of  the  living  porch. 

Lighting  fixtures  for  this  newest 
of  rooms  should  be  distinctive  and 
particularly  fitting  for  the  peculiar 
conditions  which  go  to  make  the  liv- 
ing porch.  The  usual  dainty  fixtures 

of  brass  and  silver  will  look  out  of  place,  and  the  luxurious  reading  lamp  of 
Chinese  porcelain  and  brocaded  silk  might  much  better 
stay  in  the  living  room  indoors.  A  medium  which  fits 
these  needs  perfectly  is  the  beautiful  hand-wrought  iron 
that  is  being  revived  in  old  Colonial  designs  and  beauty  of 
workmanship  by  one  of  the  forges  which  specializes 

in  household  hardware  of 
the  best  type. 


A  lounging  chair  which  may 
be  pushed  together  to  make 
a  comfortable  chair  in  which 
to  sit  upright  and  diink  tea 
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Qe?7uine 

Designed  Exclusively  for  Homes  of 
Refinement,  Clubs,  and  Yachts 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 


TEe  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVLMf,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestioiu  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded.  25c  Pottage. 


A  Bird  Bath 


r  . 


makes  an  attractive  centerpiece 
for  your  garden  plot  and  will  at- 
tract  the  feathered  songsters  of  the 

-r;  ,    '  ^  neighborhood.     The  collection  of 

^^37* M,^^^  Pompeian  Stone  Garden  Furniture 
^  '  \  displayed  in  our  Studios  offers 
many  happy  suggestions  that  you 
can  use  to  excellent  advantage  to 
give  charm  and  dignity  to  your 
garden  and  grounds. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 

The  Erkins  Studios 

ESTABLISHED  1900 

239  Lexington  Ave.,  at  34th  St., 
NEW  YORK 


Smoky 
Firepl 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful 


aces 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractor* 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


(Homelike- — 

^  6ut  still  in  tfie 
(wart  of tfenas 


THE  BILTMORE 

NEW  "YORK 


the  Pilgrim,  the  Brooklyn,  the  Old  Timers,  the 
Gravesend  Bay,  and  the  Excelsior.  Repair 
yards  are  equally  numerous,  there  being  three 
larger  concerns — Howard  E.  Wheeler,  Guertin  Sc 
Peterson,  and  Ashley  &  Johnson — where  there 
are  ways  and  facilities  for  hauling  and  repairing 
70-footers.  The  Wheeler  yard  is  near  the  foot  of 
Bay  22nd  Street,  and  the  two  other  yards  men- 
tioned are  situated  to  eastward  of  the  Marine 
Basin.  This  basin,  which  was  formerly  a  refuge 
for  private  yacht  and  motor  boats  in  the  southerly 
and  southwesterly  blows  which  periodically  dis- 
turb the  waters  of  the  bay,is  inGovernment  hands 
and  may  not  be  used  by  pleasure  craft.  Partial 
shelter  mav  be  found  southeast  of  the  basin,  but 
the  water  is  shoal.  Gasolene  is  procurable  in 
large  and  small  quantities  from  a  barge  anchored 
near  the  basin  or  at  the  Ulmer  Park  pier,  recogni- 
zable as  the  longest  in  the  bay  and  lying  about 
300  yards  northwest  of  the  Marine  Basin.  Fresh 
water,  supplies,  fishbait,  etc.,  may  also  be  ob- 
tained here.  Provisions  are  available  in  un- 
limited quantities  in  Bath  Beach  or  Bensonhurst. 

DUSTING  IN  PEACH 
ORCHARDS 

By  ROSS  B.  JOHNSTON 

PEACH  orchards  in  West  Virginia  will  use 
the  dust  treatment  this  year  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  ever  before,  owing  not 
only  to  the  big  saving  in  cost  in  favor  of 
the  dust  spray  in  orchards  high  up  on  the  hills  or 
in  sections  where  the  water  for  standard  sprays  is 
not  readily  available,  but  also  owing  to  the  con- 
siderable saving  in  time. 

West  Virginia  has  conducted  dusting  experi- 
ment for  the  past  six  years  and  has  found  that  two 
men  with  a  dusting  outfit  can  cover  thoroughly  at 
least  three  times  as  many  trees  per  hour  as  can 
three  men  with  an  ordinary  power  spray  outfit, 
and  this  gain,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  item 


A  dust-spraying  oufit  in  operation 

these  days.  On  the  other  hand,  materials  for  an 
application  of  dust  cost  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  per  tree  as  the  materials  for  spray.  Further- 
more the  saving  of  labor  means  nothing  unless 
the  dust  will  control  the  diseases  or  insects  which 
cause  trouble  in  the  orchard. 

These  experiments  indicate  that  no  dusting 
materials  now  on  the  market  are  effective  for 
the  control  of  all  orchard  diseases  and  insects. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  certain  chewing 
and  biting  insects,  such  as  the  codling  moth, 
potato  beetle,  and  others  of  these  types,  may  be 
effectively  controlled  by  the  use  of  dust  mixtures 
containing  arsenical  poisons.  It  is  also  shown 
by  these  experiments  that  sulphur  dust  will 
readily  control  one  class  of  mildews,  which  are 
seldom  destructive  in  \\  est  Virginia.  There  are 
many  other  orchard  diseases  and  some  insect  pests 
which  it  is  not  as  yet  practical  to  control  by  the 
use  of  dust,  but  which  are  readily  controlled  by 
spraying. 

The  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  does  not 
recommend  dusting  outfits  in  apple  orchards 
where  scab  or  sooty  blotch  are  severe,  or  for  the 
treatment  of  bitter  rot,  black  rot,  or  blotch,  un- 
less they  are  desired  primarily  for  the  control  of 
such  insects  as  codling  moth,  curculio,  canker 
worms,  and  caterpillars,  and  not  for  any  of  the 
diseases  named. 


Long  leisure  hours  on  shipboard  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  light  and  enter- 
taining as  well  as  serious  reading.  Let 
your  'au  revoir"  mean  pleasant  hours 
and  days  to  the  travelers  by  sending 
them  the  latest  and  best  Books  and 
Magazines,  or,  if  you  are  making  the 
voyage,  provide  yourself  with  this  pleas- 
ant relaxation- 

If  you  are  prevented  from  personally  mak- 
ing a  selection.  Brentano's  will  gladly  use 
their  best  judgment  and  experience  in 
choosing  a  suitable  assortment. 

Orders  placed  by  mail,  telephone,  or  tele- 
graph if;'//  hate  most  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention,  and.  if  received  in  lime. 
Will  be  delivered  for  you  at  the  s'.eamer. 


'Brentano's 


Booksellers  to  tile  World 

Fifth  Ave,  and  27th  St.  New  York 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 

I  I'HIIII    \       Span  -  Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
essence  of  modem  thought 
in  furniture.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  Tital  presentation  of  the 
influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
Sign.  Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span  Umbrian  Fur- 
niture." Berkey  &  Gay  Fur- 
niture Company.  442  Monroe 
Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


Cfje  Houts  xtb  Antique  Co. 

3lnterior  SecorationS 
Chinese  Carbings  anb 
(Cmuroiueries 


(Dbicts  u'3rt.  <£>lt)  fniniaturcs, 
JJainlmgs.  florcclains.  Draperies, 
Antique  Zlctoels. 

€.  V.  filler 

Jlijone         0  Cast  55ttj  Street 
Conn.  flcta  gorfe  dtp 


ILaces. 
(Lboice 


^PoTtery 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Send  for  our.  illustrated 
'catalogue  of  Flo'werPot  s. 
Boxes.\  ases.Benches.  Sundials, 
GazingQobes.Bird  Yards  and 
other  Artistic  Pieces  fbr  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

GAEomyTERRA  (dTta  (b. 

3216  WALNUT  ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


MAPBLE 


VlMlTLJivLy  Mantles 
\  Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
SunDial  Pedestals 

;  MUBLE  EXCLUSIVELY  —  NO  CATA1CCS  j 

S.KXABER&CO 

ESTABLISHED  1649 


144  West  55th  St.,  New  York 
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WE  HAVE  on  hand  for  im- 
mediate delivery  the  follow- 
ing rare  pheasants,  Waterfowl  and 
Ornamental  Birds: 

Cabot  Tragopan  Pheasants 
Impeyan  Pheasants 
Horsefields  Black  Back  Kalej 

Pheasant 
Melanotus  Pheasant 
Peacock  Pheasants 
Manchurian  Eared  Pheasant 
Crested  Curassows 
Razor  Billed  Curassows 
Java  Peafowl 
Blue  Peafowl 
Australian  Black  Swan 
Magpie  Geese 
Rajah  Shelldrakes 
Fulvos  Whistling  Tree  Duck 
Gargany  Teal 
Japanese  Bluehead  Teal 
Chinese  Brownhead  Tree  Duck 
Chinese  Pintail 
Falcated  Teal 
Baikal  Teal 

White  Bellied  Plumed  Pigeons 

We  also  have  numerous  American  Water- 
fowl and  a  large  selection  of  Aviary  birds. 

We  make  our  own  importations  and  some 
of  the  above  birds  are  only  obtainable  at 
rare  intervals  and  considerable  expense  so  if 
you  are  looking  for  the  unusual  in  beautiful 
birds  lose  no  time  in  securing  what  you 
want  before  the  present  supply  is  exhausted. 

Marmot  Pheasantry 

Box  96  Inglewood,  Calif. 

Reference:    Farmers  cr  Merchants  National  of  Los  Angeles 
and  1st  National  Bank,  of  Inglctcood 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 

Swans,   Wild    Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild 
Geese,  Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all 
breeds,  Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy 
Pigeons,  Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Sil- 
ver Foxes,  Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and 
all  other  varieties  of  Ornamental  Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and  Avi- 
aries.    Big   beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  25 
cents.    Price  lists  free. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO. 
Dept.  C.  L.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WHIZ  FLY  SPRAY 

YY/HIZ  Fly  Spray  isatonce 
an  Insecticide,  Germi- 
cide and  Disinfectant.  Ittends 
to  prevent  vermin  from  an- 
noying any  animal  or  fowl 
on  which  it  is  used. 
Sizes  Prices 
Quart  Cans  $4.00  per  Doz. 
Gallon  Cans 

$12.00  per  Doz. 
5-Gallon  Cans 

85c.    per  Gal. 
Barrels  70c.  per  Gal. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street      -  New  York  City 


ANCHOR  POST 

POULTRY  RUN  FENCE 

Used  and  indorsed  by  leading  poultry  raisers 
throughout  the  country,  Anchor  Post  Poultry 
Run  Fence  commends  itself  because  of  its  in- 
destructible qualities,  correct  design  and  fine 
material  and  construction.  Can  be  made  rat 
and  vermin  proof,  thus  keeping  the  birds  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

Write  for  special  circular  C.  L. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway,  New  York,  N.'Y. 

BOSTON— 79  Milk  St.:  PHILADELPHIA — Real  Estate  Trutt 
Bldg.:  HARTFORD— 902  Main  St.:  CLEVELAND— Guard- 
ian Bldg.;— CHICAGO-8  South  Dearborn  Street;— GREEN- 
VILLE, S.  C—  Palmetto  Bldg. 

2379-G 


Dog  Kennel 


CORRECT  housing  is  a  problem  that  faces  every  chicken 
fancier.  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses  are  designed  to  meet 
every  requirement.  They  are  well  ventilated — easy  to 
clean— weather-tight.  They  come  in  painted  sections  ready 
to  be  bolted  together  and  can  be  erected  in  a  surpris.ngly 


for  200 


No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 


short  time.  No  skilled  workmen  are  needed.  Made  of 
red  cedar— therefore  vermin  proof.  Write  to-day  for  illustra- 
ted poultry  catalogue. 

F   F  Hfinr.^fiN  Tfi    Room  30K  71-?3  Federal  St.,  Boston, 

r-  nuuoaum  lu.,  Ma„  6  E  39lh  Sl  New  York  City 


HODGSON   PORTABLE  HOUSES 


Pullet  Time  is  Here 

8  weeks  pullets.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  May 
delivery.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  June  delivery. 
Next  fall  when  the  snow  begins  to  fly  they'll  be 
shoving  each  other  to  see  which  can  get  on  the  nest 
first — they  lay,  its  bred  into  them.    Order  now. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULT  . <Y  FARMS 

R.  C.  Blodgctt,  Propr.  Bristol,  Vt. 


Breed  Feathered  Symbols 
of  American  Gameness 

The  utmost  in  "Game  Fighting  Fowls."  My 
Southern  Guards,  Cuban  Muffs,  Mugwumps, 
Hennies,  and  beautiful  "Marines," 
have  measured  steel  with  the  best  in 
all  the  world ;  and  are  at  the  top  to-day. 
Can  furnish  all  colors,  all  weights. 
With   magnificent   plumage,  superb 
form,  supreme  fighters  that  are  as 
game  as  death.    Select  young  stock  S20.  a 
trio;  tested  brood  stock  $35.  to  $65.  a  trio. 
Illustrated  folder  free.   Eggs  $7.  to  $10. 
a  setting  of  15. 


Old  English 


ALFRED  F.  GRAHAM 


Cameron,  N.  C. 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds    for   the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway- 
Birds  for  the  Garden.  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist,  Darien,  Conn. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers, 
New  Egg  Cases,  Leg 
Bands,  Oats  Sprouters, 
Butter  Boxes,  Poultry 
Boxes,  Shipping  Crates. 

Catalogue  free  on  request 


H.  K.  BRUNNER 

209  Duane  Street  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

This  breed  of  poultry  is  acknowledged  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  prolific  of  all  egg  layers. 

My  strain  has  won  consistently  at  the  National  Shows.  At  the  last 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show 

(the  world's  leading  poultry 
show)  my  birds  won  more 
First  Prizes  than  any  other 
competitor. 

Many  show  birds  and  high 
class  birds  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Catalogue  beautifully  illus- 
trated free  on  request. 


JAPANESE  GARDENING 

Gardens  and  Rockeries  planned  and 
developed  in  perfect  harmony.  Suit- 
ably adapted  to  most  of  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  My  specialty  for  thirty  years. 
Gardens  are  a  necessary  part  of  world 
reconstruction. 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 

300  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


\ 


remains  the  first  choice  of  those 
who  combine  a  knowledge  of  truly 
permanent  values  with  a  sense  of 
the  highest  artistic  adaptability. 

American  Oak,  Manufacturers' Association 

Write  for  Booklets.    Tell  us  your  problems. 
Address  Room  1407,  41  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


An  example  0/  remodeli 


d  renovation 


If  you  would  build  in  the  spirit  of  the  "old  home,"  or  remodel  one  of 
these  and  not  destroy  its  charm,  you  will  agree  that  to  have  the  assistance 
of  one  experienced  and  interested  in  the  solution  of  such  problems  is  an 
important  factor. 

MYRON  S.  TELLER,  Architect 
No.  53  East  44th  St.  No.  280  Wall  St. 

New  York  City  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Designs  for 
COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOME8 
REPRODUCTIONS  OF  OLD  COLONIAL  TYPES 
RESTORATION  AND  REMODELING  OF  OLD  HOUSES  A 
SPECIALTY 

Full  or  partial  service  rendered.    Interview  by  appointment 
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U^EIVS  of  the  CBRRECDS  and  BREEDERS 

<By  £.  J\  T>.  SCYMOUT^ 


THE  yearbook  or  annual  catalogue  of  Aver 
&  McKinney's  Meridale  Jerseys  is,  as  usual, 
a  most  attractive  and  artistic  presentation 
of  a  galaxy  of  really  noteworthy  animals, 
the  concrete  results  of  long  years  of  intelligent, 
consistent,  constructive  breeding  operations.  It  is 
well  worth  the  study  of  all  persons  interested  in 
Jerseys,  just  as  Meridale  Farm  itself  is  well 
worth  a  visit. % 

7"HEN  the  Gossard  Breeding  Estates  pur- 
chased the  Willowmoor  Ayrshire  herd  from 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clise  of  Washington  and  brought  it  to 
the  Ravinia  Farm,  it  was  anticipated  that  with 
such  splendid  material  to  work  with,  noteworthy 
achievements  would  be  accomplished.  The 
expected  is,  in  this  case,  coming  to  pass.  As  an 
illustration,  Willowmoor  Woodbine  C  completed 
a  junior  two-year-old  record  of  13,483  pounds  of 
milk,  500  pounds  of  fat,  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
underwent  a  journey  more  than  half  way  across 
the  United  States.  This  gave  her  a  lofty  place 
amongthatclass  ofthe  breed's  leaders,  butshewent 
right  on  after  a  brief  rest  and  has  now  put  on  the 
records  a  junior  three-year-old  record  of  16,761 
pounds  of  milk,  590  pounds  of  fat,  which  gives  her 
the  championship  and  gold  medal  in  that  class. 
With  four  champions  in  the  two-  and  three-year- 
old  classes  at  the  present  time,  and  its  operations 
only  a  couple  of  years  old,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Gossard  Estate's  efforts  in  the 
days  to  comer 

CALES  and  purchases  of  livestock  herds  by 
^  nationally  known  characters  do  not  attain 
preferred  positions  on  the  front  page  of  the  daily 
papers  like  transactions  in  other  kinds  of  stocks, 
but  they  are  of  importance  and  interest  to  many 
nevertheless.  Among  current  items  of  this  sort 
of  news  we  note  that  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  has 
recently  established  a  Guernsey  herd  at  his  place 


at  Jericho,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  E.  M.  Bull,  president  of 
the  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  has  established  a  Milking 
Shorthorn  herd  on  his  farm  at  Monroe,  N.  Y.; 
and  Mr.  George  S.  Mawhinney's  registered 
Avrshires  at  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  have  been  disposed 
of  and  replaced  with  Guernseys  of  the  May  Rose 
strain.  The  deus  ex  machina  who  has  engineered 
these  transactions  is  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Dunn,  importer 
and  exporter  of  livestock,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

SPEAKING  of  horse  shows,  the  theory  about 
the  lack  of  interest  in  horses  received  an- 
other black  eye  when,  the  latter  part  of  April,  the 
Spring  Horse  Show  of  the  Brooklyn  Riding  and 
Driving  Club  filled  three  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  successful  days  the  event  has  ever  known. 
The  attendance  was  something  better  than 
"capacity,"  the  entry  list  of  more  than  800  was  a 
record  breaker;  and  the  competition  was  of  the 
keenest. 

A REVIEW  of  the  1919  Aberdeen-Angus  sales 
season  shows  that  at  114  events  in  which 
purebreds  were  disposed  of,  5,412  head  sold  for 
$2,768,761.50  or  an  average  of  £511.59  per  head. 
The  latter  figure  shows  a  gain  of  nearly  $126 
more  than  the  1918  average.  The  sales  were 
held  in  twenty-three  states,  Iowa  leading  with 
forty. 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation announces  that  its  appropriations  for 
prizes  for  the  coming  show  season  will  exceed 
those  of  last  year  by  fully  a  third  and  will  total 
about  #40,000.  The  largest  amount  for  any  one 
show  is  #7,500  offered  for  the  International; 
#3,500  will  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  in  various 
calf  classes,  and  a  generous  amount  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  men  who  feed  and  show  steers  rather 
than  breeding  animals.  This  latter  policy  has 
had  an  excellent  effect  upon  steer  improvement 
and  production  in  recent  years. 


Another  announcement  that  will  be  greeted 
with  acclamation  by  Angus  breeders  though  it 
arouses  natural  regrets  in  the  minds  of  New  York 
livestock  men,  is  to  the  effect  that  Professor  K.  J. 
Seulke  who  for  several  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
N  ew  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
FJniversity  as  instructor  in  meat  production 
subjects,  is  now  Eastern  Field  Representative  for 
the  Association.  One  of  his  first  lines  of  activity 
was  the  arrangement  of  New  York's  first  Angus 
sale  last  April. 

A  N  INTERESTING  and  commendable  cus- 
torn  was  recently  inaugurated  bv  the 
Ayshire  Breeders'  Association  when  its  Board  of 
Directors  voted  to  award  loving  cups  to  recognize 
officially  certain  noteworthy  events  in  Ayrshire 
history.  The  three  recipients  at  the  present  time 
are  the  following: 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Erhardt,  West  Berlin,  Vt.,  who  was 
given  a  trophy  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  her 
cow  Jean  Armour,  the  first  Ayrshire  to  produce 
20,000  pounds  of  milk,  when,  at  eleven  years  of 
age  she  produced  20,174  pounds  of  milk,  774.73 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

The  I  niversity  of  \  ermont,  in  recognition  of 
its  having  given  the  breed  its  first  Advanced 
Registry  record  of  12,172  pounds  of  milk,  467.92 
pounds  of  fat,  which  was  completed  by  Rena 
Myrtle  as  a  nine-year-old  in  1896.  This  cow  was 
bred  by  the  late  C.  M.  \\  inslow,  long  secretary  of 
the  Association,  and  her  record  stood  for  some  ten 
years. 

Captain  A.  Henry  Higginson,  South  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  in  recognition  of  the  issuing  of  the  first 
Ayrshire  Roll  of  Honor  certificate.  The  favored 
cow  was  his  Snowflake  who,  in  January,  1918, 
finished  a  300-day  test  of  12,038  pounds  of  milk, 
446  pounds  of  fat,  having  carried  a  calf  238  out  of 
the  300  days. 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Best  Breeding  Flock  in  America 
Foundation  Stock  for  Sale 
We  won  all  Champions,  all  Seconds  and  First  Prizes,  except 
one.  in  the  Open  Classes  and  American  Shropshire  Specials 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last  year. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
H.  L.  WARDWELL,  Box    A.    Springfield    Center,    New  York 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

Noted  for 
Utility,  Beauty  and  Docility 
Tuberculin  tested 

O.  A.  LEONARD 
Tolland  Connecticut 


SHROPSHIRES  and  SOUTHDOWNS 

We  are  offering  choice  shearling  Rams  of  both 
breeds,  for  show  purposes,  or  for  stock  Rams. 
Also  a  limited  number  of  Ewes  of  similar 
quality. 

Complete  satisfaction  assured 
JOHN  D.  LARKIN,  160  Windsor  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Young  Foundation  Herds  of  Holsteins 

Pure  Bred — Registered 

We  have  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  young  pure-bred  Holsteins 
from  some  of  the  best  foundation  stock  of  the  breed. 

We  are  America's  Largest  Exporters 

Hunlland  Plantations  Co.,  New  York  Office,  132  East  19th  Street 


Holstein  Breeders  and 
Owners  Reap  the  Benefits 

Over  $340,000  has  been  expended  in  the  past  ten  years  by  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  in  advertising  the  merits  of  the  great  "Black-and-White"  breed.  To  the  farmer  who  owns 
Holstein  cattle,  this  far-reaching  publicity  work  is  a  positive  benefit.  The  continually  increasing 
interest  in  Holstein  cattle  throughout  America  makes  for  an  advance  in  values,  and  the  breeder  of 
Holstein  cattle,  wherever  he  may  be  reaps  greater  profits  on  the  rising  market  prices  of  his  stock. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  way  to  better,  bigger  and  more  profitable  dairy  cattle  breeding,  send 
to-day  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

2  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Don't  Cut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

**       TPADE  MARK  MG.U^.PAT.  off. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes.  Stops  lame- 
ness promptly.  Does  not  blister  <  r  remove  the  hair,  and 
horse  can  be  worked.  $2.50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book 
6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE.,  JR,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  Boils.  Bruises,  Sores,  Swellings,  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  $1.-25  a  bottle  at  druggists 
or  delivered.    Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  41  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


—  RAISE  /iV   1 

SILVER  FOX  p*± 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE  Jr 
FARMERS-TRAPPERS -HUNTERS -I  N  VESTORS. 

SHOULD  GET  OUR  BOOK  ~GU/DE  TO  FOX  Fa/?M£/?S~AND  LEARN 
HOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS,  POSTPAID /.- lOt  STAMPS 

FUR  COLLECTORS  &  FOX  RANCHERS  write  FOR  OUR. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GRADING  DIAGRAM  AND  SHIP  US 
YOUR  SKINS.  WE  HAVE  ORDERS  WAITING. 

21  west  so-.- st.  J.RDUFFUS.SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Our  farrowing  average  in  1918  was  9.2  and  in  1919.  9.3 
pigs  per  litter,  all  sows  and  gilts  included.  This  record 
is  not  exceeded  by  pure  bred  sows  of  any  breed.  Sows 
and  boars  for  sale  from  litters  of  ten  to  sixteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  1,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SALT 

when  they 
neecHt! 


Let  your  horses  salt  themselves. 

Let  them  get  the  right  quan- 
tity of  salt  just  when  they 
need  it  and  just  as  their  con- 
dition demands.    Give  them 

COMPRESSED 
PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holders.  These  blocks 
are  made  of  refined  dairy  salt  with 
all  the  natural  impurities  taken  out. 
Saves  endless  time  and  absolutely 
prevents  your  forgetting.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  for  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
369  Fulton  S  t,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Get  More  Out  of  Life 


Introduction  to  Nature  Study 

That  Has  Materially  Enriched  the  Lives  of  Thousands 

BOOKS,  not  a  few,  have  been  written;  lectures,  many,  have  been  delivered;  and  much  counsel  has 
been  offered  on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  life.  It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  tell  you  really  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  life,  but  we  can  tell  you  how  to  get  more  out  of  life — more  pleasure,  more 
knowledge,  more  health  and  more  wealth. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  found  Mother  Nature  the  gateway  to  a  richer,  fuller  inherit- 
ance. They  have  had  an  incentive  to  go  out  into  the  open,  and  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The 
incentive  has  been  a  quickly  developed  and  ever  growing  interest  in  the  thousand  and  one  wonderful 
instructive  lessons  NATURE  teaches  via 


Little  pocket  sized  volumes,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

These  have  had  a  big  and  far  reaching  influence  in  connection  with  the  great  increase  of  knowledge 
of  nature  in  recent  years  among  folks  of  all  ages.  These  volumes  have  made  nature  study  a  true 
delight  by  making  it  easy.  Subjects  that  must  be  identified  by  color  are  shown,  with  great  fidelity 
to  nature,  in  their  actual  colors  in  the 


Pocket  Nature  Library 

There  are  fascinating  volumes  in  this  library, 
shaped  to  fit  the  pocket  to  take  with  you 
wherever  you  go  in  the  country.  These  are 
"The  Bird  Guide,"  "The  Tree  Guide,"  J'The 
Flower  Guide"  and  "The  Butterfly  Guide."  In 
the  four  volumes  there  are  564  color  plates 
showing  brilliant  birds,  flowers  and  butterflies, 
and  230  half  tones.  Carefully  and  clearly  writ- 
ten descriptions  will  enable  you  to  identify  and 
become  familiar  with  new  beauties  and  glories  of 
nature  continually.  If  you  live  cooped  up  in  a 
city  apartment, nothing  is  so  sure  to  tear  you  away 
to  the  country  as  these  small  volumes,  so  if  you 
do  wish  to  be  uprooted  and  transplanted  you 
should  send  for  them  for  free  examination.  If 
you  live  in  th.  suburbs  or  the  country  already 
you  should  not  be  without  these  volumes.  And 
also  the  set  that  will  show  you  what  to  grow  in 
your  flower  garden  and  how  to  choose  flowers. 
This  is  popular. — 


FREE  EXAM  IN  A  T/ON  COUPON 


Pocket  Garden  Library 

These  are  in  four  volumes,  one  for  each  season,  the  winter  volume  containing  mostly 
suggestions  for  indoor  growing  and  decoration.  These  volumes  will  help  you  to  plan  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  garden  and  will  give  you  an  interest  in  your  garden  that  you 
never  had  before  and  for  which  you  will  be  thankful.  There  are  800  superb  color  il- 
lustrations of  every  cultivated  flower  found  in  the  American  gardens  and  800  different 
descriptions.  The  concise  text  tells  how  to  care  for  each  variety  and  gives  methods 
of  propagation. 

Both  of  these  sets  are  bound  in  flexible  fabri- 
coid  and  have  gold  decorations.  These  sets 
have  been  of  incomparable  value  to  the  older 
boys  and  girh,  giving  them  a  knowledge  that  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  all  their  lives. 

Both  sets  will  be  sent  for  ten  days'  free  exam- 
ination or  either  set  will  be  sent  singly.  After 
ten  day's  examination  remit  or  return  the  books 
at  our  expense.  Price  single  set  $6.00.  Both 
sets  $11.00.  (Or  pay  $2.00  upon  acceptance  and 
#1.00  a  month  until  the  books  are  paid  for.) 

Simply  sign  and  send  the  coupon.    It  places 
you  under  no  obligation. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Cientlemen : 

You  may  send  me  the  sets  before  which 
I  have  placed  a  check. 
O  The  Pocket  Nature  Library. 
Q  The  Pocket  Garden  Library. 

After  ten  days  I  will  either  remit  $11.00  or 
the  $6.00  or  return  the  books  at  your  ex- 
pense. (Or  the  books  may  be  paid  for  as 
follows:  $2.00  upon  acceptance  and  #1.00  a 
month  until  paid  for.) 

Name  


Address. 
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o£  criticism  as 
uond  him,  mane 


HBsjocsTTi  theUrriveraitvaE  Chicago.-  Wocdrow 
Wiser: — it.  i  His  "."-.rc."  — rice  ~e  hive  just 
z .  '.._--f  i  i  tiscassiocate  account 

of  Wocdrow  Weimar's  pofiocal  career. 

Trere  ire  —  .-.-v  Americans  who  believe  in 
tie  prr:ci.c=  ir.t  ideas  -'rich  the  President 
has  advocated — to  all  such  this  book  is  es- 
pecially erected.  A  second  eifrwo  is  just 
:c  tie  tress:  tie  trite  is  85.52. 

An  ilinjiil  afternoon,  the  world  drowses 
tmder  tie  £erce  heat  of  the  summer  sun- 
Suddenly  a  rainbow  00  wings  Gutters  across 
jour  visaoo.  lights  for  a  moment  on  a  holly- 
hock, aad  then  b  oe.  Another  bulloJh/ 
ever  rrcce  triiar.t.  —  th  i  tau  Ece  i  swallow, 
cornes  by  and  then  more.  "If  only  I  knew 
a  httle  more  about  battenSes."  you  think, 
''how  interesting  it  would  be!"  Then  you 
:.~_rii  -":-*:-r irtrent  families,  and 
learn  the  "tonery  legends  aboot  each  With  a 
view  to  hefpingyoa  know  something  about  oar 


butterflies,  the  August  issue  of 
z  contains  an  absorbingly  inter- 
m  the  most  common  and  at  the 
st  brilliant  branch  of  the  butter- 
e  swallowtails.  The  Curator  of 
oi  the  American  Museum  of 
)ry  has  written  the  article  and 
iseum's  artists  has  illustrated  it 
ith  plates  of  butterflies  in  all 


:olonngs. 


fincy  «»  August  Cocntby  Life 

And  if  you  are  interested  in  nature,  you  wQl 
appreciate  the  lovely  old  garden — "The  Gar- 
den of  Memories" — that  is  described  in  this 
issue,  as  well  as  the  photographs  of  the  charm- 
ing 'garden  paths.    Or  perhaps  you  prefer 


something  more  lively.  Then  the  story  ol 
Zane  Grey's  struggle  with  a  swordfish  will 
thrill  you.  or  the  mountain  climbing  article, 
or  the  tennis  story  by  the  former  champion 
Fred  B.  Alexander. 

Of  great  practical  value  to  you.  whether  you 
are  going  to  build  or  have  already  built,  are 
the  articles.  "The  House  that  Will  Endure" 
and  those  on  stairways,  awnings,  etc. 

The  issue  is  full  of  timely  summer  features, 
with  beautiful  illustrations. 

EDNA  FERBER'S  CHARACTERIZATION 

As  usual  with  the  publication  of  a  book  by 
Edna  Ferber,  the  critics  are  finding  her  new 
one.  ''Half  Portions"  full  of  interesting  people 
— the  kind  of  characters  we  all  know.  Much 
as  they  admire  her  plots,  it  is  the  studies  of 
people — her  love  of  humanity  that  attracts 
the  reviewers. 

"As  a  developer  of  character  Miss  Ferber 
carries  her  art  a  bit  further  than  most  short 
story  writers."  said  the  New  York  Times 
reviewing  "Hah*  Portions."  ".  .  .  [She] 
has  been  described  as  a  writer  who  goes  '  eaves- 
dropping upon  humanity.'  She  does,  and  she 
catches  many  undercurrents  that  reveal  life 
and  its  tangled  threads." 

"Hah*  Portions,"  according  to  the  critics, 
shows  a  steady  development  in  Miss  Ferber's 
art.  Her  next  book — "  $  r , 200  a  Year ' ' — which 
we  shall  publish  early  in  the  fall,  is  a  play 
written  in  collaboration  with  Newman  Levy, 
which  will  be  produced  in  New  York  at  about 
the  same  time. 


A  ''Refined 
Appointment 


Possesses  all  the  earmarks  of  highest 
atirr,  has  made  a  place  on 

distinctive  can  driven  by  the  intelli- 
gent motorist* — who  possess  and  take 
pride  in  the  possession  of  the  uncom- 


Thk  hand so 
cased  in  aluminum  fcuidwd  in  per- 
manent black,  with  a  silver-plated 
front,  heavily  bevelled  glass  and  tane- 
hr  divided  silver  diaL 


7} ves  Auto- 

Altimeter 


gives  elevation  when  touring — fas- 
cinating interest,  further  gives 
weather  indications.  CAIl  clearly  set 
forth  in  booklet  sent  on  request.; 


=nt  to  thetr  car,  to  give  th 
-  r--ri-:-.r.  at  the  bettef 


1  be  tonrag  9 
as,  giving  deal 


Furnished  in  either  flush  or  off- 
set style.  Three  types  of  dials, 
reading  to  5.000  feet,  $35;  to 
ioyooo  feet,  £36.50;  and  to  16,000 
feet,  £39.00. 


snt  board  additional  individuality, 
>r  supply  shops,  optical  stores,  etc 
he  is  out  of  stock),  remit  direct  to 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK 

Tker/ s  a   TZcci  :•  tr-Zr  ~.  -y\ Ever-,  Puroose. 
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CLOTH  LL 

REFRIGERATING  UNIT 

Automatic 
ban  it  a  r\ 


The  Clathel  Company  has  been  7:  :  i 
with  successful refrigeration  ever  since  the 
manufacture  of artificial  tee  became  com- 
mercially practicable.  Clathel  Equipment 
has  been  used  fur  tears  bi  the  U.  S. 
Government  as  vcell  as  a  large  number 
of  private  individuals. 


S  Winner-  and  yours 
7\v  from  the  ico-man  ' 


hink  what  a  relief  E*en  ;r.  the  h  :test  ia.  >.  :he 
Clothe!  Refrigerating  Unit  is  as  clear,  and  cool  as  a 
mountain  stream.  It  maintains — always — a  low,  even 
temperature  at  which  bacteria  can  mot  develop. 

The  Clothe!  Refrigerating  Unit  operates  mrtmmatic- 
alh.  Connected  to  vour  electric  lighting  circuit,  k 
works  silentiv — almost  magically. 

There  is  no  ice  to  melt — no  dra'n  to  clog — none  of  the 
>ogg'. .  moisture-saturated  air  that  circulates  in  an  old  fashioned 
ice  box.  The  Clothe!  Refrigerating  Unit  provides  ever  the 
same  dry,  crisp  coldness  to  protect  vour  food  and  safe-guard 
the  health  of  vour  family. 

It  coots  without  ice.  Yet  it  — frr  ice — clean  and  crystal 
clear  for  vour  table  use.  With  the  Clothe!  Refrigerating  Unit 
in  your  home,  the  ice  man  and  exasperating  waits  on  tardy 
deliveries  are  no  longer  factors  in  your  domestic  life. 

You  will  rind  the-  Clothe!  Refrigerating  Unit  in  manv  Xaw 
vessels.  p:r.  ate  yachts  and  country  homes.  It  is  a  perfect  small 
atld  storage  plait — one  that  is  colder,  cleaner  and  far  HK>re 
satisfactory  than  anv  tce-cocled  riant  could  ire.  It  s  heaut  - 
folly  built,  care -u  11.  insulated,  and  handsomely  finished  inside 
and  out. 

This  automatic,  sanitary  refrigerator  makes  the  '"ice  box™ 
as  obsolete  as  the  kerosene  lamp.  Write  us  for  further  infor- 
mation nm.\  before  the  full  heat  of  summer  is  here. 


sSuzi.i  tn  siat oar  a  stses. 
latii  /ami.     -  m  .pecta.  n.  :j.~tr:r.i.; 
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Tlxe  Fitting  Tribute  to  SMI 

A SILVER  cup— to  have  and  to  hold  through  all  the  years— 
an  everlasting  reminder  to  future  club  members  of  a 
great  race  won— a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  prowess  of  boat 
and  crew.  In  athletic  sports,  as  in  other  forms  of  competition, 
lovely  silver  is  the  accepted  standard  for  acknowledgment  of 
deeds  well  done.  Whether  in  the  trophy  room  of  a  club,  or 
in  the  dining  room  or  den  of  a  well-appointed  home,  it  is 
the  treasured  symbol  of  permanency,  good  tL.ste,  utility  and 
refinement. 


Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 
by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 

THE  QORHAM  COMPANY         Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths 

WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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The  CONTEST  for  the  AMERICA'S  Qu? 

"By  C  SHERMA^HOYT 


IN  1 85 1  the  American  schooner  yacht  America,  while  on  a  visit 
to  English  waters,  entered  a  regatta  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron.  In  this  race,  sailed  without  time  allowance 
around  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  America  finishing  first  out  of  a 
large  fleet,  was  awarded  the  prize,  a  cup,  and  several  years  later  her 
surviving  owners  conveyed  it  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  perpetual  challenge  trophy  for  competition 
between  yacht  clubs  of  different  countries. 

The  historv  of  this  trophy,  since  known  as  "The  America's  Cup," 
naturally  falls  into  six  periods  or  phases,  which  in  their  chronological 
order  are  as  follows:  the  original,  or  the  America's  visit  to  England; 
the  Ashburv  challenges;  the  Canadian  attempts;  the  Burgess  de- 
fenders; the  Dunraven  struggles;  and,  finally,  the  Lipton  efforts. 
Any  narrative  covering  a  seventy-year  struggle  for  the  blue  ribbon 
of  yacht  racing,  and  tracing  the  development  ot  the  sport  from  the 
comparativelv  simple  racing  craft  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
to  the  highly  developed  scientific  engineering  products  called  cup 
defenders  to-day,  must,  to  fall  within  magazine  limits,  omit  much 
detailed  information. 

In  the  hey-day  of  American  shipping,  when  our  clipper  ships  were 
the  fastest  afloat,  there  had  been  developed  on  the  Atlantic  freeboard, 
and  especially  around  New  York,  a  type  of  pilot  schooner  famed 
for  its  speed  and  weatherly  qualities;  so  when  certain  schooner  races 
were  proposed  in  connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London  in 
1 85 1,  a  group  of  New  York  sportsmen,  headed  by  John  C.  Stevens, 
then  commodore  of  the  newly  organized  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  Mr.  George  L.  Schuyler,  and 
four  fellow  club  members,  contracted  for  a 
schooner  yacht  of  the  pilot  boat  type  from  plans 
of  their  most  successful  designer,  George  Steers. 
This  contract  was  a  decidedly  sporting  document 
in  which  the  builder.  Brown,  agreed  to  build  and 
deliver  within  a  fixed  short  period  "a  strong  sea- 
going vessel  rigged  for  ocean  sailing"  which  need 
not  be  accepted  unless  she  proved  "faster  than 


any  vessel  in  the  United  States  brought  to  compete  with  her" 
and  further,  at  the  owner's  option  and  expense  might  be  sent  to 
England  and  rejected  altogether  if  beaten  when  matched  there 
against  anything  of  her  size  and  type. 

Even  in  those  days  builders  seldom  completed  yachts  in  contract 
time,  and  when  the  America  several  months  later  was  further  beaten 
by  the  crack  but  freakish  centreboard  yacht  Maria  in  smooth  water 
tests,  Messrs.  Stevens,  Schuyler,  et  al.,  accepted  the  vessel  but  cut 
$10,000  off  of  Mr.  Brown's  #30,000  contract  price,  and  still  intent 
upon  an  English  match  sent  her  across  the  Atlantic  late  in  June,  1851, 
in  charge  of  her  designer  and  Captain  Dick  Brown,  a  famous  Sandy 
Hook  pilot.  The  passage,  New  \  ork  to  Havre,  was  made  in  the 
excellent  time  of  seventeen  and  a  half  days.  At  Havre  the  America 
was  joined  by  some  of  her  owners,  and  in  charge  of  Commodore 
Stevens  proceeded  to  Cowes  and  the  anchorage  of  the  Royal  Y  acht 
Squadron,  thus  fulfilling  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  extended 
before  her  departure  trom  this  side. 

THERE  followed  various  unsuccessful  negotiations  for  a  match 
in  which  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it  was  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  through  its  Commodore  Stevens,  which  proposed  to  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  to  run  the  yacht  America  against  any  number  of 
schooners  belonging  to  that  or  any  other  yacht  squadron  of  the 
kingdom,  thus  establishing  the  precedent  of  clubs  challenging 
clubs,  and  that  the  challenger  name  a  particular  vessel.  The 

New  York  Yacht  Club  also  stipulated 
that  the  course  should  be  outside 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  English 
Channel,  and  should  be  held  in  a 
breeze  of  not  less  than  six  knots. 
These  points  were  to  be  the  subject 
of  much  bitter  dispute  in  the  future. 
Arrangements  for  a  match  between 
the  America  and  a  fleet  of  English 
schooners,  or  against  an  individual 
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vessel,  were  unsuccessful,  for  various  reasons,  and  she  was  finally 
entered  for  a  regular  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta,  in  which 
on  August  22,  1S51,  sailing  a  course  around  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
waters  distinctly  disadvantageous  to  a  stranger,  the  America  finished 
first,  defeating  a  fleet  of  about  fourteen  yachts  of  various  sizes 
and  rigs,  and  winning  a  prize  destined  to  become  known  as  "The 
A merica 's  Cup." 

In  this  original  race  it  is  well  to  hear  in  mind  that  the  American 
vessel  was  a  keel  schooner  approximately  90  feet  water-line  length, 
of  a  distinctly  seaworthy  type;  that  while  there  were  fifteen  starters 
it  was  not  necessarily  a  match  of  one  foreign  vessel  against  a  fleet; 
that  the  race  was  sailed  without  time  allowance  over  tin-  usual 
regatta  course  of  the  home  club;  and  that  the  America  entered  this 
race  only  after  negotiations  between  the  two  clubs  had  failed  to 
arrange  for  a  match  in  which  the  challenging  club  named  in  advance 
an  individual  vessel  to  sail  against  a  fleet  or  any  single  vessel  of  the 
defending  club. 

Several  years  later,  in  1857,  when  some  of  the  America  s  original 
owners  had  died,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Schuyler  her  cup,  won  in 
this  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta,  was  conveyed  to  the  custody 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  with  certain  conditions  now  known  as 
"the  original  deed  of  gift."  These  conditions  were  few,  compara- 
tively simple,  and  in  brief  as  follows:  any  organized  yacht  club  of  a 
foreign  country  could  claim  the  right  to  sail  a  match  for  the  cup  with 
any  yacht  within  certain  limits 
of  size;  the  derails  of  the  match 
might  be  almost  anything  if 
mutually  agreed  to  by  the  two 
clubs,  but,  failing  mutual  agree- 
ment upon  the  terms,  the  match 
should  be  sailed  over  the  usual 
course  of  the  annual  regatta  and 
subject  to  the 
rules  and  sailing 
regulations  of  the 
defending  club. 
The  challenger 
was  required  to 
give  six  months' 
notice;  to  fix  the 

day   the  match  MVONlA 
was   to  start; 

must  name  their  vessel,  its  length,  rig,  and  custom  house  measure- 
ment, and  the  cup  was  always  to  be  the  property  of  the  club 
w  inning  the  match,  and  not  of  its  members  or  of  the  owners  of  the 
victorious  vessel. 

SEVERAL  years  elapsed  until  Mr.  James  Ashbury  brought  to 
this  side  in  1870  and  1871  his  schooners  Cambria  and  Livonia, 
and  sailed  the  first  challenge  matches  for  The  America's  Cup.  The 
Cambria,  a  fine  keel  schooner  of  the  deep  and  rather  narrow  English 
type,  arrived  on  this  side  in  1870,  having  defeated  the  American 
schooner  Dauntless  in  a  race  from  Daunts  Rock,  Ireland,  to  Sandy 
Hook;  and  finally,  after  failure  to  come  to  any  understanding  under 
the  mutual  agreement  clause,  started  in  a  match  tor  the  cup  over  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club's  annual  regatta  course  in  New  ork  Hay, 
and  against  the  club's  fleet.  The  conditions,  therefore,  were  very 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  America  won  the  cup,  sa\e  that  the 
race  was  sailed  with  time  allowance,  which  did  not  affect  the  result. 
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and  with   the  very  decided 
disadvantage  that,  while  the 
America  was  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  competing  for 
a  prize,  in   this    case  the 
Cambria  was  forced  to  sail 
against  a  fleet  consisting  of 
twenty-three  vessels,  none  of 
which  had  any  other  interest 
than  to  see  that  one  of  them 
should   defeat  the  Cambria 
and  thus  retain  the  cup  for 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
In  the  race,  sailed  in  August, 
1870,  the  Magic,  a  compara- 
tively small  cen- 
treboard schoon- 
er, finished  first, 
the  old  America 
fourth,  and  the 
Cambria  tenth. 

IN  THE  following  year,  Mr.  Ashbury  tried  again  with  Livonia. 
This  time  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  had  agreed  to  the  unfairness 
of  one  boat's  having  to  race  against  a  fleet,  and  consented  to  sail  a 
series  of  seven  races,  in  which  the  challenger  would  compete  against 
one  boat  at  a  time,  but  still  reserved  the  right  to  name  any  one  of 
their  fleet  to  compete  in  any  particular  race.  They  also  agreed,  in 
view  of  the  challenger's  natural  dislike  for  the  New  York  Harbor 
course,  to  alternate  the  races  over  the  Harbor  course  and  one  at  sea 
outside,  oft  Sandy  Hook.  Mr.  Ashbury  claimed  the  right  to  sail  a 
race  for  each  of  the  clubs  which  he  represented,  and  if  he  won  any 
race  to  claim  the  cup  for  that  particular  club.  To  this  the  New 
1  ork  Yacht  Club  naturally  demurred  and  agreed  that  they  would 
only  recognize  the  Royal  Harw  ich  Yacht  Club.  Ot  the  actual  races 
the  Columbia  won  the  first  two,  the  Livonia  the  third,  beating  the 
Columbia  which  became  disabled  when  well  astern,  and  the  Sappho 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  A  bitter  controversy  ensued,  Mr.  Ashhurx 
claiming  the  first  race,  in  which  he  refused  to  abide  by  the  Race 
Committee's  disallow  al  of  his  protest  against  Columbia  who,  in  lack 
11I  definite  instructions,  had  rounded  one  mark  in  the  opposite  man- 
ner to  w  hat  Mr.  Ashbury  claimed  sin  should  have.  (As  a  matter  of 
interest,  a  protest  against  the  America  in  her  original  race  for  the 
cup  had  been  disallow  ed  on  precisely  similar  grounds.)  I  he  third 
race  he  had  won.  and  he  claimed  a  sixth  race,  never  sailed,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  h  id  notified  the  committee  that  he  considered 
such  .1  race  should  he  sailed,  and  that  on  the  day  appointed  he  ap- 
peared at  the  starting  hue  and  sailed  a  private  match  race  over  tin 
cup  course  with  the  Dauntless.  In  this  the  Livonia  was  beaten,  but 
since  it  was  a  private  match  and  the  Dauntless  had  Hot  been  named 
In  the  New  1  01k  Yacht  Club,  Mr.  Ashbury  claimed  that  winning  or 
losing  was  immaterial  so  long  as  he  bad  covered  the  course.  Mr. 
Ashbury  seemed  not  to  realize  that  the  club  had  to  be  guided  by 
certain  definite  stipulations  of  the  deed  of  gift,  under  which  they  held 
the  cup;  and  having  once  made  an  agreement  with  the  club,  he 
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sought  after  defeat  to  deny  or  ignore  conditions  -which  he  had  ac- 
cepted and  agreed  to  ahide  by.  even  if  such  acceptance  had  been 
acceded  to  with  reluctance. 

There  followed,  after  several  years,  two  Canadian  challenges,  which, 
while  now  of  litr1  •  historical  or  other  interest,  developed  during  the 
course  of  their  negotiations  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  that  only  one  vessel  should  be 
named  by  them  to  defend  the  cup.  and  that  any  match  should  con- 
sist of  at  least  the  best  two  out  of  three  races,  and  further,  the 
precedent  already  established  in  the  Livonia  match  of  alternate 
races  over  the  New  x  ork  Harbor  course  and  one  outside  of  Sandv 
Hook,  became  more  firmly  fixed.  The  Canadian  challengers  were 
in  the  main  of  a  type  similar  to  our  own  local  yachts  of  their 
day.  but.  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  proper  preparation,  thev 
were  at  the  time  of  their  actual  matches  decidedly  outclassed.  In 
the  first  challenge  in  iS7t>.that  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Guh. 
the  Conn: rss  of  Dvrfenn^  designed  by  a  leading  Canadian  rule-of- 
thumb  builder.  Cuthbert.  was  easily  beaten  in  two  straight  races 
by  the  American  sbooner.  Madeleine:  and  five  years  later  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  "i  acht  Club's  representative.  Atalanta,  from  designs  of  the 
same  Cuthbert.  was  even  more  easily  defeated  in  two  straight  races, 
by  the  Mischief.  In  this  second  challenge,  for  the  first  time  both 
boats  were  sloops,  and  the  Misckiei  may  be  considered  the  first  of 


the  scientifically  designed  defenders,  representing  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  designer's  art  of  her  day  rather  than  that  of  the  builders. 

TTOLLOWING  the  Canadian  episode,  the  cup  was  returned  to 
A  Mr.  Schuyler,  now  the  onlv  surviving  member  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  America,  and  was  reconveyed  to  the  New  ^  ork  ^  acht 
Gub  with  the  second  deed  of  gift,  which  differed  from  the  first 
principally  in  its  stipulation  that  the  defending  club  could  name 
only  one  vessel  and  that  the  challenger  must  proceed  to  the  port  of 
the  defending  club  under  her  own  sails  on  her  own  bottom,  and  that  a 
challenging  vessel  could  not  again  compete  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  modern  history  of  the  cup,  to  a  rever- 
sion to  British  challengers,  from  henceforth  to  be  only  single- 
masted  vessels,  of  never  more  than  90  and  not  less  than  75  feet  water- 
line  length,  and  in  most  cases  built  purely  with  the  purpose  of  an 
America's  Cup  challenge  m  new. 

The  first  period  of  this  newer  phase  covers  the  remarkable  rise  to 
yacht  designing  fame  of  Edward  Burgess.    Practically  unknown 


before  the  success  of  the  Puritan  in  1885,  he  followed  her  up  in  the 
next  year  with  the  Mayflower,  and  in  1887  with  the  Volunteer.  All 
were  equally  successful  in  defeating  other  would-be  cup  defenders, 
and  in  winning  m  straight  races  their  matches  with  the  challengers 
Genesta,  Galatea,  and  Thistle.  The  first  two  challengers  were 
typical  English  cutters  of  their  time,  narrow,  deep-draft  vessels  of 
the  '"plank-on-edge''  type,  while  Puritan  and  Mayflower,  although 
centreboard  craft,  were  much  deeper  and  relied  more  upon  fixed 
ballast  than  did  preceding  American  yachts.  The  Volunteer  was 
more  of  a  compromise  between  the  two  national  types,  and  the 
Thistle  in  turn  showed  the  influence  of  American  design;  while 
her  creator,  Watson,  did  not  until  years  later,  in  Queen  Mab,  adopt 
the  centreboard,  he  sounded  in  her  the  death  knell  of  the  narrow- 
gutted  English  cutter.  All  three  American  defenders  were  designed 
by  a  Bostonian  and  owned  in  whole  or  in  a  major  portion  by  General 
Paine,  of  Boston,  but  a  member  of  the  New  York  "\  acht  Club, 
which  consequently  gave  a  more  national  and  less  local  New  1  ork 
touch  to  the  defence  of  the  cup.  All  three  matches,  and  especially 
the  first  two.  were  marked  by  the  best  of  good  feeling  and  sports- 
manship on  both  sides,  and  there  has  been  no  better  instance  of 
good  sportsmanship  in  all  the  history  of  the  cup  than  that  of  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  owner  of  Genesta,  who  when  fouled  by  the  Puritan 
in  one  race,  refused  to  sail  over  the  course  and  take  a  win. 

BEFORE  the  next  period  and  the  Dunraven  challenges,  we  again 
find  the  deed  of  gift  altered,  but  rather  immaterially  except 
for  the  proviso  that  all  matches  in  future  shall  be  sailed  clear  of 
headlands  and  in  deep  water;  that  a  ten  months"  notice  shall  be  re- 
quired; and  that  the  challenger  shall  give  more  detailed  informa- 
tion of  the  dimensions  and  characteristics  of  his  vessel.  After 
considerable  skirmishing,  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  challenged,  on 
behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  with  Valkyrie  II  in  189;,  and  in 
189:;  with  Valkyrie  III.  These  matches  developed  the  preeminence 
of  Herreshoff,  after  the  death  of  Burgess,  as  the  designer  of  Ameri- 
can yachts,  with  Vigilant  and  Colonia'm  1893,  and  Defender,  in  1895, 

and   with  \\  atson   still  supreme 
«,  in  England  as  designer  of  both 

j       ^</T.     Valkyries.    In  the  first  we  find 
'JtX  f       Vigilant,  the  last  of  the  centreboard 

•<*jJf^  ~jr  defenders  (until  this  year,  when 

✓  PyT  challenger    as    well   as  defender 
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have  the  same  appliance)  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  C. 
Oliver  Iselin  handily  defeating  Valkyrie  II  in  the  first  two  races, 
but  hard  pressed  to  win  the  third;  and  in  1895  we  see  Defender  with 
Mr.  Iselin  again  in  charge,  but  for  the  first  time  with  the  American 
defender  purely  of  the  keel  type,  narrower,  finer  lined,  and  with  less 
sail  area  than  V alkyrie  III.  Defender  won  the  first  race  in  light 
weather,  but  was  accused  by  Lord  Dunraven  of  having  altered  her 
trim  after  being  measured  and  before  the  race;  upon  being  re- 
measured  the  next  day  she  was  found  to  be  practically  the  same 
length  waterline  as  when  first  measured.  At  the  start  of  the  second 
race,  a  collision  between  the  two  disabled  Defender  who,  after  sailing 
a  plucky  but  losing  race,  was  declared  the  winner,  her  protest  against 
Valkyrie  III  for  violation  of  the  racing  rules  being  sustained  and 
Valkyrie  disqualified.  The  point  involved,  a  highly  technical  one, 
hinged  largely  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  yachts  were  con- 
verging or  overtaking  each  other  in  their  maneuvers  just  before  the 
start,  in  which  they  were  both  much  interfered  with  by  the  fleet  of 
onlooking  excursion  steamers,  and  was  possibly  open  to  debate, 
but  after  many  years,  and  without  any  rancor  or  reason  for  bias,  the 
decision  of  the  race  committee  seems  just.  The  Valkyrie  withdrew 
after  starting  in  the  third  race. 

WE  NOW  come  to  the  last  phase  of  the  cup  races  and  the 
Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  challenges  of  1899,  1901,  1903, 
and  1914,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  and  his  series  of  Sham- 
rocks. In  1899  it  was  Shamrock  I.,  designed  by  Fife;  in  1901, 
Shamrock  II  from  the  boards  of  Watson;  in  1903,  Shamrock  III., 
again  reverting  to  Fife;  and  in  1914 — or  it  would  have  been  in  that 
year  had  not  the  war  interfered — Sir  Thomas  again  returned  to  the 
task  with  the  Nicholson-designed  Shamrock  IV,  in  reality  Shamrock 


V,  since  there  had  been  another  Shamrock  built  purely  for  English 
racing  and  now  used  as  a  trial  horse  for  the  present  challenger.  Our 
defence  has  been  remarkable  for  the  proof  of  Herreshoff's  genius, 
as  the  greatest  of  American  designers,  with  the  Columbia,  successful 
defender  against  Shamrock  I  and  Shamrock  II,  and  the  marvelous 
Reliance,  conqueror  of  Shamrock  III.  Nor  should  we  neglect  a 
tribute  to  Charles  Barr,  a  Scotchman  by  birth  but  naturalized 
American,  and  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  greatest  racing  skipper 
ever  produced  from  the  professional  yacht  racing  ranks,  and  at  the 
helm  of  Columbia  and  Reliance  in  all  of  their  cup  matches. 

The  defeat  of  Shamrock  I  and  of  Shamrock  III  by  Columbia  and 
Reliance  respectively  were  comparatively  easy,  but  the  choice  of 
Columbia  over  Constitution,  the  logical  defender  in  1903,  and  her 
subsequent  defeats  of  the  faster  Shamrock  II  must  stand  out  for  all 
time  as  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the  racing  acumen  and 
superlative  skill  of  the  little  man  who  never  knew  when  he  was 
beaten,  and  never  considered  a  race  won  until  the  finish  line  was 
crossed;  and  who,  even  if  miles  ahead  of  his  nearest  competitor,  was 
apt,  in  his  delightful  terse  Scotch  way,  to  request  any  unfortunate 
amateur  who  might  attempt  to  stand  up  on  the  deck  of  the  large 
racing  yacht  to  stretch  his  cramped  legs  and  to  let  some  of  the  water 
drain  off"  his  soaked  clothes,  to  "Lie  down,  for  you're  verra  much 
in  the  way  of  the  win',  if  you're  no  in  mine." 

1  hese  Ulster,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  known,  Lipton  chal- 
lenges have  further  been  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  engineering  side  of  the  design  of  the  competing  vessels, 
and  the  thoroughness  and  devotion  to  detail  evidenced  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  contestants  to  the  last  infinitesimal  detail. 

This  year  another  Shamrock,  called  the  fourth,  is  to  try  again,  to  all 
practical  purposes  to  resume  where  the  war  cloud  of  August,  1914, 
blotted  out  the  sporting  activities  of  the  world  under  the  gray 
avalanche  of  the  hun,  and  this  will  be  the  first  contest  where  the  con- 
testants will  be  sailed  by  amateurs.  May  the  best  boat  and  the 
best  man  win. 


ADVENTURING  in  SPACE 


OVER  In  old  Holland,  at  the 
ancient  University  of 
Groningen,  there  exists  a 
unique  institution  called  an 
"'Astronomical  Laboratory."  There 
is  no  observatory  at  Groningen,  and 
no  telescope;  but  there  is  the  "lab- 
oratory," and  in  it  works  the  famous 
Professor  Kapteyn,  who  has  added 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
heavens  through  his  keen  analysis  of 
observations  made  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world.  For  real  knowledge 
does  not  come  merely  from  star- 
gazing and  drawing  pictures  of  the 
moon  and  planets.  Real  astronomic 
work,  the  kind  that  is  likely  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  in- 
volves delicate,  accurate  measure- 
ment; and  always  such  measurement 
must  be  translated  into  useful  results 
by  a  laborious  process  of  computation 
and  analysis.  In  such  manner  did 
the  great  masters  of  old  win  their 
fame:  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  Laplace,  Herschel,  and  the 
others. 

Among  the  living,  Kapteyn  is  probably  the  leading  man  in  this 
class  of  work.  And  so  it  was  to  American  astronomers  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  receive  a  few  weeks  ago  the  latest  publication 
of  the  Groningen  laboratory,  in  which  Kapteyn,  writing  in  English, 
describes  his  most  recent  researches  upon  the  sidereal  universe.  He 
ascribes  his  success  to  the  great  increase  of  reliable  observational 
data  in  recent  years  in  the  following  words: 

"This  short  summary  of  the  astonishing  increase  in  data  brings 
strikingly  out  the  enormous  part  American  astronomers  have  taken 
in  the  work.  Indeed,  if  the  structure 
of  the  universe  is  now  ever  so  much 
more  promising  than  it  has  been  ever 
before,  this  is  largely  due  to  Ameri- 
can science." 

So  it  becomes  of  interest  toexplain 
in  a  non-technical  way  a  few  of 
these  recent  American  additions  to 
astronomy;  and  we  shall  begin  with 
the  machinery  of  observation,  rep- 
resented by  the  world's  greatest 
telescope,  just  mounted  for  use  on 
the  top  of  Mt.  Wilson  near  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  where  a  great  observa- 
tory is  maintained  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington. 


By  HAROLD  JACOBY 

Rutherfurd  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Columbia  University 


Photograph  by  Lick  Observatory 
The  Ring  Nebula  in  the  constellation  Lyra 


THE  telescope  is  the  astronomer's 
great  eye.  It  is  not  merely  the 
fact  that  powerful  lenses  increase 
magnification,  and  enable  us  to  see 
celestial  bodies  with  more  wealth  of 
detail,  and  to  measure  them  with 
higher  precision.  The  telescope  ac- 
tually increases  the  space-penetrating 
power  of  the  eye:  with  it  we  can  see 
farther;  can  detect  faint  celestial 
bodies  at  a  greater  distance;  can,  in 
short,  extend  the  boundary  of  the 
visible  universe. 

And  it  is  only  the  visible  universe 
that  interests  us.  Metaphysicians 
may  talk  about  an  infinite  universe, 
or  of  infinite  space  with  "island 
universes"  scattered  about  in  it  at 
random.    But   practical  men  and 


practical  astronomers  concern  them- 
selves only  with  what  they  can  see. 

So  the  "size"  of  the  universe 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tele- 
scope. It  is  true  that  the  success- 
ful application  of  photography  in 
astronomy  has  favorably  increased 
telescopic  possibilities.  Modern  as- 
tronomers very  generally  substitute 
a  photographic  plate  for  the  human 
eye  when  using  their  glasses.  The 
plate  records  what  the  eye  would  have 
seen,  and  this  photographic  record 
can  be  studied  and  measured  at 
leisure.  Moreover,  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  between  photo- 
graphic and  eye  observing.  The 
effect  of  light  coming  from  a  distant 
celestial  body,  and  brought  to  a  focus 
by  the  big  lenses  of  the  telescope,  is 
cumulative  upon  a  photographic 
plate,  while  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  other  words, 
an  object  too  distant  in  space,  or  too 
slightly  luminous,  to  impress  its  image  on  the  plate  in  a  few  minutes 
can  be  made  to  do  so  perhaps  in  a  few  hours.  But  the  human  eye 
does  not  record  cumulative  light  effects;  it  sees  about  as  much  at 
the  first  glance  as  it  will  ever  see;  nor  will  long  continuance  of 
observation  increase  our  knowledge. 

So  it  becomes  clear  that  long-exposure  photographs  may  show 
objects  that  could  never  be  seen  with  the  eye,  even  when  reinforced 
by  the  largest  telescope.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  giant  tele- 
scopes were  not  needed  because  their  photographic  results  might  be 
duplicated  with  smaller  optical  power  by  merely  lengthening  the 
time  of  exposure.    But  this  is  incorrect  because  of  the  stars'  constant 

motions  as  they  rise  or  set  in  the 
sky.  To  make  long-exposure  photo- 
graphs it  is  necessary  to  move  the 
telescope  steadily  during  the  entire 
time  the  plate  is  exposed,  so  as  to 
"follow"  the  stars'  motions,  as  as- 
tronomers say.  If  this  following  is 
not  absolutely  perfect  a  moved  pic- 
ture will  result  on  the  plate,  like  a 
photograph  made  by  a  person  who 
did  not  stand  perfectly  still  while 
snapping  the  shutter.  Such  moved 
pictures  are  of  course  worthless  in 
astronomy. 

Now  this  exact  moving  of  the 
telescope  to  follow  the  stars  must 
be  done  mechanically  by  means  of 
clockwork,  and  the  mechanical  prob- 
lem here  involved  is  difficult.  The 
difficulty  of  course  increases  when 
the  exposure  is  made  long,  so  that 
it  soon  puts  a  practical  limit  upon 
the  duration  of  exposure.  There- 
fore the  photographic  astronomers, 
like  the  eye  astronomers,  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  giant  telescopes 
to  enlarge  the  "photographic  uni- 
verse," since  they  have  not  been 
able  to  substitute  unlimited  length 
of  exposure  for  the  increased  light- 
gathering  power  of  the  big  glasses. 


« 
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Photograph  by  Lick.  Observatory 
The  great  Spiral  Nebula  in  the  constellation  of  the  Hunting  Dogs 
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HE  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  new  Mt.  Wilson  tele- 
scope fully  mounted  under  its  dome; 
and  since  it  is  the  most  powerful 


Photograph  by  Howard  Observatory 

The  Keyhole  Nebula  in  the  constellation  Argo  Navis,  made  with  a  twenty-four-inch  Bruce  lens  at  Arequipa.  Peru,  with  an  exposure  of  four  hours.  The  original 
negative  is  14  x  17  inches  and  shows  about  400,000  stars.   This  photograph  is  of  the  central  portion,  showing  the  great  nebula  and  more  than  100,000  stars 
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telescope  so  far  constructed,  a  brief  explanation  of  its  mechanical 
arrangement  will  be  of  interest.  The  mounting  of  such  an  instru- 
ment is  of  course  purely  an  engineering  problem.  The  tube,  which 
is  here  made  of  steel,  resembles  slightly  the  military  masts  now  used 
on  our  battleships;  and  the  sides  of  the  tube  are  not  enclosed. 

This  tube  swings  on  a  pair  of  heavy  pivots  like  the  trunnions 
of  big  cannon;  and  these  heavy  pivots  rest  on  a  pair  of  big  parallel 
steel  girders.  These  are  connected  by  cross-pieces  at  their  ends, 
and  these  cross-pieces  are  pivoted  where  the  two  big  cylindrical 
disks  are  shown  in  the  photograph.  This  doubling  of  the  pairs  of 
pivots  gives  in  effect  a  universal  joint,  making  it  possible  to  aim  the 
telescope  at  any  point  of  the  heavens,  and  the  power  of  the  moving 
clock-work  is  applied  at 
the  lower  pivot. 

The  dome  over  the 
telescope  is  also  of  steel 
construction;  it  has  a 
large  opening  which  can 
be  closed  by  a  shutter, 
and  the  whole  dome, 
opening  and  all,  can  be 
rotated  by  means  of  a 
motor,  so  that  the  open- 
ing can  always  be  brought 
opposite  that  end  of  the 
telescope  which  is  directed 
toward  the  heavens. 

THE  optical  part  of 
the  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  great  curved 
mirror  placed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube.  This 
mirror  is  made  of  glass, 
and  is  silvered  on  its 
upper  surface  so  as  to  re- 
flect the  light  received 
from  a  distant  celestial 
body.  And  the  curva- 
ture of  the  mirror  is  such 
that  the  light  is  reflected 
to  a  focus,  and  there 
forms  an  image  of  the 
celestial  body.  This  im- 
age can  be  made  to  fall 
on  a  photographic  plate, 
and  thus  a  picture  of  a 
distant  star  or  nebula 
can  be  made.  This  kind 
of  instrument  is  called  a 
reflecting  telescope. 

It  is  of  course  also 
possible  to  produce  such 
focal  images  with  lenses 
instead  of  a  mirror;  and 
this  is  the  method  ordi- 
narily employed.  But  in 
the  case  of  an  instrument 
of  this  enormous  size,  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  glass  disks  of 
purity  and  transparency  large  enough  to  grind  into  lenses.  In  the 
case  of  a  mirror,  the  glass  need  not  be  perfectly  pure,  since  the  light 
does  not  pass  through  it,  being  merely  reflected  from  the  silvered 
surface. 

The  finished  mirror  weighs  four  and  a  half  tons,  and  is  thirteen 
inches  thick  so  that  it  may  have  sufficient  stiffness  to  prevent  its 
deformation  by  bending  under  its  own  weight  when  turned  toward 
different  parts  of  the  sky.  The  metal  castings  for  the  mounting 
were  made  at  the  Fore  River  Yard,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  transported 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  around  Cape  Horn.  The  dome  is  100  feet  in 
diameter. 

As  an  example  of  the  new  telescope's  powers  in  what  may  be  called 
the  portraiture  of  the  heavens,  we  give  a  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
graph of  the  moon.  This  picture  shows  a  wealth  of  detail  in  the 
structure  of  the  lunar  mountains  probably  superior  to  anything  yet 
attained.    The  black  shadows  cast  by  the  crater  walls  and  by 
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The  moon,  photographed  with  the  100-inch  telescope  Note  the 
craters  and  isolated  peaks,  with  black  shadows  cast  to  the  right 


isolated  mountain  peaks  are  very  conspicuous,  and  can  be  seen 
plainly  falling  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  moon.  These  shadows  are 
of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the  moon  is  illumined  by  sunlight  so  as 
to  render  it  visible  to  us;  and  is  not  itself  luminous  like  the  sun  and 

stars. 

BUT  it  is  not  to  the  power  of  the  great  telescope  in  making 
portraits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  we  desire  to  direct 
attention,  but  rather  to  cosmic  problems  of  wide  significance  such 
as  have  received  the  critical  study  of  Kapteyn  and  others.  Among 
these  problems,  the  most  interesting  and  the  one  most  strongly  ap- 
pealing to  our  imagination  is  the  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  vis- 
ible universe.  How  big 
is  it  ? 

It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  we  shall  know 
something  about  the  size 
of  our  universe  only  if  we 
can  measure  the  distances 
by  which  the  farthest 
stars  are  sundered  from 
our  earth  and  from  our 
solar  system.  A  study 
of  the  size  of  the  uni- 
verse is  nothing  but  a 
study  of  the  distances  of 
the  stars.  To  measure 
such  a  distance  from  the 
earth  to  a  star  directly 
is  clearly  impossible:  we 
cannot  reach  the  star 
with  our  measuring  rods 
or  measuring  tapes. 

Therefore  an  indirect 
method  must  be  used, 
resembling  the  method 
by  which  a  surveyor  can 
ascertain  the  width  of  a 
river  without  crossing  it. 
He  measures  the  length 
of  a  base-line  on  his  own 
bank,  and  then  measures 
angles  from  the  ends  of 
the  base-line  to  some  ob- 
ject on  the  other  bank. 
In  astronomy  that  object 
is  the  distant  star,  and 
the  base-line  is  the  186,- 
000,000-mile  diameter  of 
the  orbit  in  which  the 
earth  goes  around  the 
sun  every  year.  This  is 
the  biggest  base-line  we 
can  get,  but  it  is  wofully 
small  compared  with  the 
immense  distance  of  even 
the  nearest  star.  And 
every  surveyor  knows 
that  accuracy  will  result  from  his  angle  measures  only  if  his  base- 
line is  comparable  in  length  with  the  width  of  the  river.  So  the  star 
measures  have  to  be  repeated  many  times  through  a  series  of  years 
by  different  observers  with  different  instruments,  and  averages 
must  be  taken,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reasonable  degree  of  precision. 
This  process  is  so  lengthy  and  so  difficult  that  only  some  twenty- 
five  stars  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  distances  measured  with 
any  sort  of  precision  by  this  method. 

BUT  for  a  study  of  the  universe  such  as  Kapteyn's  we  need  a 
large  number  of  stellar  distances;  and  thecontribution  of  Ameri- 
can astronomers,  mainly  due  to  Adams  and  quoted  above  in  Kap- 
teyn's words,  consists  partly  in  the  invention  of  a  new  method  for 
measuring  stellar  distances  quite  different  from  the  existing  surveyors' 
method.  This  new  method  has  already  given  satisfactory  results; 
with  the  aid  of  the  powerful  new  telescope  the  range  of  these  results 
will   be  widely  extended   because  the  increased  light-gathering 
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power  now  made  available  will 
enable  us  to  apply  the  new 
method  to  fainter  and  therefore 
more  numerous  stars. 

Briefly  stated,  the  new  method 
consists  in  a  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  light  received  from  the 
stars.  There  is  an  instrument 
called  the  spectroscope,  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  tele- 
scope, and  with  which  the  light 
of  a  star,  gathered  by  the  tele- 
scope, can  be  analyzed  and 
photographed.  Without  enter- 
ing into  technical  details,  it  is 
clear  that  observing  in  this  way 
will  give  us  information  quite 
independent  of  the  stars'  dis- 
tance. We  shall  find  out  what 
kind  of  light  we  are  receiving, 
quite  apart  from  any  question 
as  to  how  far  it  traveled  before 
reaching  us. 

Now  the  new  invention,  which 
relates  to  observation  of  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  light  of  cer- 
tain stars,  enables  us  to  know 
what  is  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of 
each  star.  In  a  sense,  this  is  the 
same  as  knowing  how  hot  the 
star  is,  since  brilliance  of  incan- 
descence must  increase  with  high 
temperature.  Also,  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  star  as  we  see  it  in  the 
sky  can  of  course  be  measured 

easily.  Forthiswe  merelyadd  to  the  ordinary  telescope  an  instrument 
called  a  photometer,  similar  in  principle  to  those  used  by  our  city 
officials  to  ascertain  whether  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric companies  really  furnish  as  much  candle- 
power  as  they  contract  to  furnish. 

Now  the  apparent  brilliance  of  a  star  will  de- 
pend on  its  intrinsic  or  actual  brilliancy,  and 
also  on  its  distance  from  us.  In  other  words, 
the  light  we  receive  from  a  star  will  be  less  in- 
tense than  the  light  the  star  emitted,  according 
to  our  distance  from  it,  just  as  an  arc  light 
looks  brighter  when  we  are  very  close  to  it.  If, 
then,  we  can  measure  with  the  photometer  how 
brilliant  is  the  light  we  receive  from  the  star, 
and  with  the  spectroscope  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  when  it  left  the  star,  we  can  estimate  the 
star's  distance.  This  new  method  is  especially 
valuable  because  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
apply,  and  because  it  is  applicable  with  prac- 
tically equal  accuracy  to  very  distant  stars 
and  to  those  comparatively  near  us.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  older  surveyor's  method. 

WE  HAVE  not  space  to  describe  a  number 
of  other  directions  in  which  recent  Ameri- 
can astronomy  has  advanced  our  knowledge  in 
a  material  degree  because  we  desire  to  explain 
briefly  the  other  photographs  here  reproduced. 
These  belong  also  to  the  "portraiture  of  the 
heavens"  which,  notwithstanding  the  high 
value  we  attach  to  the  analysis  of  general  laws, 
will  still  always  remain  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. Though  we  cannot  overestimate  the 
interest  of  knowing  the  size  of  the  universe, 
neither  can  we  lessen  our  desire  to  know  what 
things  look  like  in  that  universe.  The  new 
telescope  has  not  been  in  use  long  enough  to 
give  us  photographs  of  the  nebulae  and  star 
clusters.  Therefore  we  reproduce  several  fine 
pictures,  mostly  made  at  the  Lick  Observatory 


Photograph  by  Lick  Observatory 
The  Star  Cluster  in  the  constellation  Hercules 


The  100-inch  diameter  telescope  recently  set  up  at 
Mount  Wilson  Observatory  near  Pasadena,  Cal. 


on  Mount  Hamilton  in  Califor- 
nia. Whether  the  new  Mount 
Wilson  telescope  will  surpass 
these  remains  to  be  determined. 

Specially    interesting  is  the 
great  Spiral  Nebula,  consisting 
of  a  central  hub  with  two  curved 
spires,  one  of  them  terminating 
in   a  small  additional  nebula. 
The  whole  thing  looks  as  if  it 
were  whirling  around,  but  as- 
tronomers do  not  believe  that  it 
really  has  any  such  motion.  It 
has  been  shown  mathematically 
that  this  spiral  form  might  result 
from   an   accidental  close  ap- 
proach of  two  stars  in  space — 
not  a  collision,  but  a  close  ap- 
proach.   The  gravitational  pull 
of  each  upon  the  other  should 
then  act  in  a  manner  somewhat 
resembling  thegravitational  pull 
of  our  moon   upon  terrestrial 
oceans.    Just  as  the  moon  lifts 
up  ocean  tidv  s,  so  these  two  stars 
would  lift  up  tides,  each  star 
upon  the  other.     Only,  these 
tides  would  enormously  exceed 
our  ocean  tides  because  the  stars 
are  so  much  more  massive  than 
the  moon   and    therefore  pull 
harder,  and  also  because  the 
stars  might  not  yet  have  cooled 
into  a  solid  form.    Thus  these 
big  tides  might  consist  of  the 
body  of  the  star  itself,  not  merely  surface  water.    Chamberlin  and 
Moulton  of  Chicago  University  have  shown  that  two  spiral  nebulae 
might  result  from  such  a  close  approach  of  two 
stars,  and  that  such  a  spiral  nebula;  might 
eventually  cool  and  condense  into  a  system  like 
our  solar  system.    This  is  called  the  planetesi- 
mal  hypothesis,  and  it  is  based  largely  upon  a 
study  of  the  photograph  here  reproduced. 

The  Ring  Nebula  is  also  avery  beautiful  and 
interesting  object.  We  do  not  know  if  the  star 
visible  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  is  really  a  con- 
densation nucleus  within  the  ring  and  forming 
part  of  it,  or  whether  the  star  is  really  billions 
of  miles  behind  the  ring  or  in  front  of  it,  thus 
merely  appearing  to  be  in  the  ring,  but  hav- 
ing no  real  connection  with  it. 

The  star  cluster  in  Hercules  shows  how 
masses  of  stars  may  be  grouped  close  together 
in  the  sky.  Doubtless  these  stars  are  not  really 
near  each  other,  but  only  appear  so  on  account 
of  their  incalculably  vast  distancefrom  us.  If  a 
group  of  starswTere  carried  far  enough  away,  the 
whole  group  would  look  like  a  single  solid  mass. 

The  dark  nebula  in  Orion  (not  pictured)  is  a 
recent  discovery  which  indicates  that  space 
contains  also  non-luminous  or  faintly  luminous 
objects.  Indeed,  if  we  believe  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  cooling  gradually  by  radiation, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  just  as  many  dark  objects  as  bright  ones. 

The  Keyhole  Nebula  is  one  of  those  first 
observed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  when  he  visited 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  about  1840.  It  is  not 
visible  from  the  observatories  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  There  is  nothing  shown  on  this 
photograph  which  can  be  seen  with  the  unaided 
eye,  and  little  which  can  be  seen  with  a  tele- 
scope; it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  power 
of  long-exposure  photographs  to  show  us  more 
than  a  visual  telescope  can  see. 


The  EAR£Y  T>AYS  of 
zARMY  TOLO 


By  J^EIVIS  "BROWN,  J 

Captain  of  Cavalry.  U.  S.  A. 


r. 


MY  FIRST  experience  in  Army  polo  was  at  Columbia 
Barracks,  Cuba,  in  1901.  Our  regiment  possessed  a 
veterinarian  whose  nickname  was  "Pot  Luck."  Pot 
Luck  had  previously  been  with  the  10th  Cavalry  and 
always  he  related  and  at  great  length  the  accomplishments  of  that 
organization,  laying  special  stress  on  the  wonderful  polo  played  by 
them  when  stationed  at  Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska.  Mingled  with 
these  accounts  was  the  not  very  faint  suggestion  that  he,  Pot  Luck, 
was  "some"  polo  player.  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  spirit  that  no 
outfit  could  do  anything  which  we  could  not  do,  or  to  the  desire  we 
expressed  of  seeing  Pot  Luck's  remarkable  playing,  or  to  both,  I  do 
not  remember,  but  it  was  decided  that  we  would  take  a  fling  at  the 
game  on  our  troop  horses. 

The  day  after  the  mallets  and  balls  arrived,  some  seven  or  eight 
cavalrv  youngsters  and  a  couple  from  the  artillery  assembled  on  the 
parade  ground.  Before  starting  practice  we  listened  to  a  discourse  on 
the  game  from  Pot  Luck.  Looking  back  upon  the  experience  I  can 
now  say  that  we  started  well,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  horses  were 
used  to  the  sabre  and,  therefore,  were  bothered  but  little  by  the 
mallets.  On  the  other  hand  we  soon  found  that  quite  a  lot  of  the 
parade  ground  was  not  favorably  disposed  to  our  venture. 

From  the  start  Pot  Luck  was  having  a  great,  deal  of  trouble  with 
his  marvelous  strokes.  The  fact  that  his  waist  line  had  jumped  from 
a  girth  of  thirty-six,  when  at  Fort  Robinson,  to  a  ponderous  sixty- 
three,  did  not  excuse  him  in  our  eyes.  As  he  saw  that  he  was  about 
to  lose  prestige  he  suggested  a  game,  and  there  followed  an  explan- 
ation of  the  position  and  duties  of  the  difFerent  members  of  a  team. 
Then  the  ball  was  thrown  in.  For  a  minute  or  two  it  remained 
where  it  had  come  to  rest,  a  duration  of  time  which  taught  our 
horses  the  necessity  for  boots,  and  the  players  the  value  of  safety 
helmets.  Eventually  someone  hit  the  ball  a  three-bagger  and  I 
started  for  it. 


IT  HAD  been  impressed  upon  me  that  speed  was 
a   first  requisite.    Thus  I  was  riding  a  roan 
rumored  to  be  one  of  the  speediest  three  mounts  in 
the  regiment.    I  also  was  figuring  on  adding  the 
other  two  to  my  "string."    As  I  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  Troop  L  and  had 
established  amicable  relations 
with  Farrier  Fitzpatrick,  rider 
of  one  of  the  others,  by  loaning 
him  money  between  pay  days, 
my  mind  in  this  matter  was 
occupied  only  with  schemes  for 
obtaining  Fleet  Wing,  the  third 
speed  king.    With  this  little 
aside,  given  only  to  illustrate 
my  keenness  for  speed,  let  us 
return  to  the  game. 

I  arrived  at  the  ball  first, 
backed  it,  tried  to  stop,  but 
found  that  the  roan  was  just 
starting.  It  was  a  half-mile  to 
the  stables.    I  have  been  told 
that  I  made  it  in  record  time 
around  corners  and  over  board- 
walks. I  believe  my  informants 
were     absolutely  correct. 
After  arriving  safely  in  the 
roan's  stall  I  started  back. 
My  departure  had  not  been 
noticed  by  the  contestants. 
But   much   had  happened 


upon  the  field.  Somebody  had  caromed  ofF  of  Pot  Luck  and  he  was 
already  on  his  way  in  an  ambulance.  Thus  ended  the  first  game. 
Nothing  daunted  we  turned  out  the  next  day.  Let  me  add  right 
here  that  I  had  already  given  up  my  idea  about  cornering  all 
the  race  horses  of  the  regiment,  and  had  appeared  on  the  second  occa- 
sion on  a  Percheron  which  drove  to  wagon.  There  was  another  bad 
collision  that  day.  Finally,  when  the  hospital  list  exceeded  the 
number  of  survivors,  it  was  decided  to  suspend  polo  until  ponies 
could  be  obtained. 

FROM  Cuba  the  regiment  moved  to  Chickamauga  Park,  arriving 
there  in  1902.  Pot  Luck  about  this  time  decided  that  he 
wanted  a  trip  to  his  home  in  the  West,  so  he  began  another  agita- 
tion of  the  polo  question.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  went 
home  with  the  money  to  land  a  bunch  of  ponies  at  the  Park  for  us  at 
$50  per  head.  After  a  couple  of  months'  vacation  spent  in  fishing 
and  hunting,  Pot  Luck  returned  with  the  ponies.  We  drew  lots  for 
them.  1  hey  were  all  brood  mares  and  a  tough-looking  lot.  None 
was  broken.  Consequently  the  surgeon  had  many  demands  for 
bandages,  liniment,  and  salve.  However,  the  breaking  in  continued 
until  they  were  ridden.  Then,  with  few  exceptions,  they  proved  to 
be  in  foal.     Ihus  ended  our  second  lesson. 

The  third  polo  activity  of  the  regiment  was  at  Fort  Riley  in  1908. 
Nearly  all  the  younger  officers  attended  the  Mounted  Service  School 
and  had  there  learned  to  convert  a  green  pony  into  a  finished  pro- 
duct. At  this  time  the  regiment  received  about  sixty  small  horses, 
purchased  in  California.  By  the  spring  of  1910  they  had  been 
broken  to  playing  the  game.  There  were  three  teams  at  Riley  by 
this  time,  and  two  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  We  enjoyed 
good  sport  and  our  playing  improved. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  games  at  Riley  was  the  play 
of  Number  1,  of  the  Junction  City  team.    He  had  as  a  best  mount  a 
good  sized,  well-trained  cow  pony.    In  those  days  it  was  considered 
that  the  main  object  of  Number  1  was  to  keep  the  opposing  Number 
4  out  of  the  game.    With  his  pony  Hal  could  ride  anybody  into  a 
corner  and  hold  him  there.    This  he  frequently  did,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  spectators  and  to  the  constant  irri- 
tation and  loss  of  temper  of  his  luckless  opponent.  To 
be  very  frank,  there  are  some  few  generals  and  many 
colonels  in  the  army  at  the  present  time  who  have 
splendid  reasons  for  remembering  such  episodes.  I 
recall  one  in  particular.    At  luncheon,  preceding  a 
game  at  Riley,  the  subject  of  Hal's  ability  to  keep 
anybody  out  of  the  game  came  up.    An  officer  who 
generally  played  Number  3, 
and  therefore  had  escaped  Hal 
thus  far,  ventured  the  remark 
that  Hal  could  not  keep  him 
-    out  of  the  game.  That  after- 
noon either  Hal  made  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  this  officer  was 
playing  Number  4,  or  someone 
had  tipped  him  to  the  remark. 
In  any  event   Hal  rode  the 
non-believer  into  a  corner  of 
the  field  with  his  cow  pony,  to 
the  delight  and  satisfaction  of 
manv  on  the  side-lines. 

Polo  in  the  Army  in  those 
davs  was  more  dangerous  than 
at  present.  Nobody  ever  pulled 
up  to  avoid  a  collision  and 
fouls  were  all  too  numerous.  I 
recall  a  team  from  somewhere 


"  They  rode  stock  saddles,  and  wore  red  flannel  shirts  topped  by  suspenders  " 
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near  Riley  that  occasionally  came  in  for  Sunday  games.  They  rode 
stock  saddles  and  wore  red  flannel  shirts,  topped  with  suspenders. 
They  were  hard  rid?rs  and  rules  meant  nothing  in  their  young  lives. 
Four  referees,  instead  of  one,  would  have  been  none  too  many  for 
them.   Unfortunately,  hind  sight  comes  too  late  to  prevent  collisions. 

IN  191 1  we  moved  to  the  Philippines,  taking  a  fair  string  of  ponies 
with  us.  There  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  polo — four  or  five 
tournaments  a  year.  The  field  at  Pasay  was  ideal — the  best  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  Army  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  advancement  in  polo 
to  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  then  Governor-General  of  the  Islands.  On 
the  field  at  the  summer  resort,  Baguio,  side-boards  were  unnecessary. 
Situated  between  two  hills,  it  was  bounded  by  steep  banks.  The 
players  entered  the  field  through  a  cut  in  one  of  these.  Play  along 
the  sides  was  difficult,  as  ponies  that  were  not  used  to  the  field  did 
not  care  for  the  steep  banks.  On  one  occasion  a  pony  tried  to  climb 
the  bank  where  it  was  too  steep,  and  horse  and  rider  fell  over  back- 
ward. 

Polo  was  at  its  height  in  the  Philippines  from  1910  to  1914.  A 
very  amusing  game  was  staged  at  one  of  the  Stotsenburg  tourna- 
ments. It  was  played  on  mules  and  the  plavers  were  armed  with 
revolvers  and  plenty  of  blank  ammunition.  The  post  chaplain, 
likewise  mounted,  was  referee.  The  first  time  he  called  a  foul,  the 
penalized  team  drew  their  pistols  and  chased  him  from  the  field  amid 
a  fusillade  of  shots.  Immediately  the  air  was  full  of  bucking  mules 
and  riders.  The  chaplain  stopped  abruptlv  some  distance  from  the 
post.    He  came  back  walking. 

I  came  near  giving  up  the 
game  once.  \\  hile  stationed  on 
the  west  coast  during  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  was  ordered  to  San 
Francisco  one  day.  Arriving 
there,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Department  ordered  me  to 
organize  a  polo  team  to  repre- 
sent the  Western  Department 
in  the  Exposition  Polo  Tourna- 
ment. I  informed  him  that  I 
could  get  the  players,  but  that 
we  had  no  mounts. 

He  replied,  "I  know  it,  but 
there  is   a   squadron   of  cavalry   at   the   Presidio.    Ride  troop 
horses.     I  know  you  are  going  to  lose,  but  the  Department  must 
be  represented." 

There  was  nothing  I  could  say.  "Orders  is  orders."  and  I  had  to 
obey.  But  I  decided  right  there  that  "Never  again"  should  be  my 
polo  motto.  \\  e  entered  a  team  in  the  low  handicap  events.  We 
had  four  ponies  and  one  troop  horse.  The  remainder  of  our  mounts 
were  borrowed  from  day  to  day  from  other  teams.  In  fact,  our  great- 
est strength  consisted  in  possessing  two  expert  borrowers  who 
actually  had  sufficient  nerve  to  secure  enough  ponies  of  various  kinds 
and  descriptions  to  mount  our  team.  Of  course,  playing  under  such 
a  system  often  caused  one  to  go  to  the  field  not  knowing  what  he  was 
going  to  ride.  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  this  method  of  polo  is  not  all 
joy.  However,  we  did  have  a  good  time  and  won  five  of  the  seven 
games  we  played. 

POLO  is  believed  to  be  and  is  a  fine,  clean  sport.  Large  gate 
receipts  is  not  its  main  idea.  And  it  is  generally  tree  from  the 
bad  influences  of  excessive  gambling.  But  you  never  can  prevent 
a  man  who  loves  to  back  his  opinion,  or  to  take  a  chance,  from 
betting.  Our  regimental  team  experienced  such  an  incident.  W  e 
were  all  ready  for  the  finals  of  the  Baguio  tournament  and  I  was 
taking  a  last  look  at  the  ponies  to  see  that  all  was  well,  when  a 
civilian,  likewise  interested,  began  conversation  with  me. 
"Figure  to  win  on  condition?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,'1  I  replied,  "of  both  horses  and  men.  How  did  you 
know?" 

"I  train  a  string  of  ponies  over  at  San  Lazaro  track."  he  said. 

We  won.  making  most  of  our  goals  in  the  last  four  periods.  As  the 
crowd  was  leaving,  my  recent  acquaintance  detached  himself  and 
volunteered  this  information  to  me:  "Made  some  easy  money.  It 
you  ever  come  over  to  the  track,  look  me  up.  I  may  be  going  to 
start  one  that  will  make  ten  dollars  blossom  from  one." 


The  chaplain" walked  back 


I  am  one  of  those  unfortunates  whose  hair,  in  earlv  life,  turned 
from  black  to  gray  to  white.  There  was  a  band  of  Igorotes  (clad  in 
gee  strings)  sitting  on  the  hillside  as  interested  spectators  at  the 
above  mentioned  game.  I  was  feeling  pretty  good  over  our  win- 
ning, when  a  missionary,  who  understood  the  Igorote  lingo,  stopped 
me  on  my  way  from  the  field  to  inform  me  that  the  Igorotes  were 
very  much  surprised  that  an  old  man  should  play  such  a  strenuous 
game.  Some  people  are  always  taking  the  joy  out  of  life;  it  seems 
that  even  missionaries  are  not  exempt. 

POLO  has  much  humor  mixed  with  it  and  one  is  inclined  to  re- 
member longest  incidents  of  this  sort.  I  recall  one  that  occurred 
at  Fort  Riley.  The  Mounted  Service  School  there  had  a  good 
string  of  ponies,  the  majority  of  which  were  thoroughbreds,  and 
they  were  fast.    The  men  of  the  colored  detachment  who  cared  for 

these  ponies  became  very  much 
attached  to  them,  invariably 
referred  to  the  mounts  as  "my 
horses"  and  indulged  in  many 
arguments  concerning  their 
respective  merits,  especially 
about  their  speed.  We  took 
these  ponies  with  us  to  \\  ichita, 
Kan.,  to  play  a  game  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  As 
a  bystander  was  leaving  the 
field  at  the  close  of  the  contest 
he  happened  to  pass  one  of  the 
colored  grooms  leading  a  pony. 
"That  horse  can  run  some." 
he  remarked.  "Run!  Man, 
dey  never  lets  dis  hoss  run  his 
fasest,  'cos  if  dey  did  tears 
come  in  deir  eyes  an'  dey  can't 
see  de  ball." 

Polo  is  played  at  high  speed 
and  tension.  Sharp  and  heated 
arguments  are  quite  common. 
In  a  certain  practice  game,  I 
was  riding  neck  and  neck 
down  the  field  with  an  oppon- 
ent noted  for  his  humor  and 
called  "Foul!"  on  a  play  that  happened  in 
I  retorted,  "^iou  don't  know  what  a  foul 
is!"  We  were  near  the  ball  by  this  time  and  I  had  ridden  him 
ofF.  "Oh,  yes  I  do!"  he  called,  "This  is  a  foul."  Deliberatelv 
he  reached  across  my  pony  in  the  rear  of  my  saddle  and  hooked  my 
mallet.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  laugh  with  everyone  who 
noticed  the  affair. 

WHILE  the  Army  has  some  good  polo  players  and  the  number  is 
constantly  increasing,  we  shall  likely  never  possess  the  high-class 
mounts  that  are  owned  by  the  leading  players  in  civil  life.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  officers  who  do  occasionallv  own 
such  mounts  cannot  afford  to  refuse  the  offers  that  they  receive 
for  them. 

A  great  many  people  in  the  Army  believe  that  an  Army  team  with 
equal  mounts  could  beat  the  best  civilian  teams.  In  my  own  opinion 
that  would  be  a  "big  order."  The  fact  is  that  the  best  Army 
players  are  rated  at  2  and  3  goals.  A  team  of  such  calibre,  carrying 
a  handicap  of  about  10.  would  probably  be  better  than  a  civilian 
team  ot  like  handicap,  but  as  tor  matching  a  selected  Army  team 
against  a  selected  civilian  team — well,  if  there  are  any  W  aterburys, 
\\  atsons.  S\  ebbs,  Hoppings,  Harry  Payne  Whitneys.  or  Devereux 
Milburns  in  the  Army  they  have  thus  far  escaped  my  notice.  Of 
course  this  applies  strictly  to  the  present — one  cannot  speak  for 
the  future. 

The  present  policy  ot  the  W  ar  Department  is  to  promote  polo  in 
the  Army.  There  are  also  rumors  of  intercollegiate  polo.  Should  the 
latter  materialize,  the  Army  would  make  its  best  showing  in  the  East, 
for  its  best  polo  plant  is  at  West  Point.  To  be  jure  the  World  War 
and  the  short  course  of  two  years  have  prevented  cadet  polo  for  the 
last  four  years,  but  the  corps  will  be  ready  when  the  gong  sounds  tor 
the  first  game  of  intercollegiate  polo,  and  it  will  give  a  splendid  ac- 
count of  itself. 


good  disposition.  He 
front  of  us.  "Foul?" 
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MY  EARLY  CHILDHOOD,  unencumbered  by 
the  mechanical  toys  of  the  present  generation, 
WHERE  WORK  was  enricried  by  a  musical 
instrument  contrived  of  a 
large  wooden  button  and 
PLAY  two  loops  of  cord  which, 

when  twisted  and  untwisted  by  an  accordion- 
like movement  of  the  hands,  emitted  a  mysterious 
buzzing  sound.  This  was  better  than  the  musi- 
cal comb  (which,  despite  its  perennial  popularity, 
tickles  the  lips  and  vibrates  the  ear  drums) 
because  the  whirling  button  had  immense 
potentialities  of  destructiveness.  In  time  the 
cord  chafed  through  and  the  button,  liberated 
at  the  peak  of  its  rotary7  motion,  went  soaring  with 
uncanny  precision  in  the  direction  of  the  family 
what-not,  there  to  flick  an  ear  or  a  toe  from  one 
of  the  trio  of  insufferable  cherubs  that  dangled 
chubby  legs  from  the  top  shelf. 

I  compare  the  innocence  of  my  childish  game 
with  the  sophisticated  amusement  of  a  seven- 
year-old  friend  of  mine  and  conclude  that  the 
boy  of  to-day  has  not  inherited  the  capacity  for 
enjoyment.  During  an  evening  spent  in  quiet 
conversation  with  this  friend's  father,  the  boy 
employed  himself  in  tooling  an  imitation  auto- 
mobile over  the  rugs  and  up  and  down  the  book- 
cases of  the  library,  quite  as  though  it  were  the 
proper  game  for  his  years  and  for  the  place.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  this  advanced  child 
reaches  the  age  for  whip  tops  and  alder  whistles 
he  will  engage  in  racing  pushmobiles  with  the 
other  precocious  youths  of  his  village,  and  at 
eighteen  will  fly  his  airplane  to  the  movies. 

It  has  also  been  revealed  to  me  that  the  young 
man  of  to-day  lacks  the  capacity  for  hard  labor. 
He  will  dawdle  through  a  morning  with  gasolene 
motor  and  circular  saw  and  cut  more  firewood 
than  his  father,  who  knew  what  work  was,  could 
chop  in  a  week;  and  he  will  milk  a  dozen  cows  at 
once,  and  plow  six  furrows  while  seated  at  the 
throttle  of  his  baby  tractor;  and  expend  so  little 
personal  effort  withal  that  his  grandfather, 
weakened  now,  but  with  a  strong  memory  of  his 
own  bygone  prowess  on  the  farm,  wonders  what 
the  world  is  coming  to. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  work  and  play  has  been 
obliterated.  The  country  gentleman,  working 
for  hours  with  the  machinery  of  his  pleasure  car, 
calls  his  occupation  play;  and  the  gentle  country- 
man, playing  all  day  with  his  agricultural  machin- 
ery, calls  his  recreation  work.    And  there  you  are. 

Yet  if  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  believe  I'd  have  my 
archaic  whirling  button,  and  my  stilts,  and  my 
wooden  broadsword,  and  my  home-made  bean- 
shooter — especially  the  beanshooter.  And  if  I 
saw  any  modern  youth  riding  by  in  a  "  boughten" 
pushmobile  and  unconsciously  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  mechanical  career,  I.  believe  I'd  let  him 
have  a  home-molded  leaden  slug  in  an  acutely 
tender  spot  just  for  auld  lang  syne. 

I  BELIEVE  THAT  there  are  ten  in  the  family  up 
on  the  Thornbury  Road,  ranging  from  the  baby, 

whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
CONCERNING  Up  to  stalwart  Peter,  home 
KITCHENS         from    the    wars.    Of  these 

Bessie  is  our  favorite.  Clear- 
eyed,  with  firm,  round,  rosy  cheeks,  she  is  good  to 
look  upon.    There  is  a  sort  of  exhilarating  in- 
dependence in  the  movement  of  her  head 
and  even  in  the  sturdy  bare  legs  that  per- 
sistently but  unconsciously  call  attention 
to  the  shortness  of  her  last  year's  frock. 
Besides,  we  are  susceptible  to  flattery, 
and  Bessie  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  us 
the  boon  of  her  unspoiled  friendship. 


Just  now  she  walked  into  our  kitchen  and  ad- 
dressed the  Lady  of  the  House,  who,  while  at  the 
farm  rejoices  also  in  the  roles  of  cook,  dairy  maid, 
and  scullery  girl. 

"Mayn't  I  wash  some  dishes?"  she  asked. 
Perhaps  at  home  her  interest  in  this  occupation 
is  not  so  keen;  at  our  house  it  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  adventure.  Not  that  she  has  ever  sought  to 
operate  our  dish-washing  machine;  that  and  the 
fireless  cooker  she  has  looked  upon  with  apparent 
awe.  It  is  the  shining  faucets  that  fascinate  her, 
one  producing  cold  water  and  the  other  hot  at  the 
magic  of  a  touch.  For  at  Bessie's  house  the  water 
flows  from  a  squeaky  pump,  we  are  told,  and  it  is 
heated  in  a  kettle  or  in  the  "reservore"  at  the 
back  of  the  stove. 

To  our  city  guests  our  kitchen  doubtless  seems 
primitive  enough,  in  spite  of  our  anthracite  and 
modern  appliances  and  the  fact  that  our  meals 
are  eaten  in  another  room  hard  by.  In  the 
loftier  realms  of  civilization  ladies  do  not  inhabit 
their  kitchens  (or  only  in  the  distressing  intervals 
between  cooks)  and  properly  reared  children 
have  nurseries.  In  the  best  circles  the  kitchen 
remains  a  sort  of  unmentioned  terra  incognita, 
or  is  tacitly  taken  for  granted  like  the  legs  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  With  us  it  is  an  obvious  and 
unabashed  member  of  the  domestic  body — the 
inner  shrine,  indeed,  of  the  household  gods. 
There  the  neighbors  drop  in  for  a  friendly,  com- 
fortable chat  while  the  Lady  of  the  House  quite 
overtly  makes  butter.  Thither  flock  the  home- 
ward-bound school  children  for  a  drink  of  water — 
or  a  cookie,  if  the  fates  are  kind.  All  of  our  daily 
ingress  and  egress  is  through  that  industrious 
room,  and  1  know  of  no  finer  appetizer  than  the 
smell  of  frying  doughnuts  on  a  busy  day. 

But  to  Bessie,  whose  men  folk  dine  in  their 
shirt  sleeves  within  reach  of  the  coffee  pot  sim- 
mering on  the  kitchen  range,  I  suppose  our 
humble  appointments  must  seem  elegant  enough. 
And  as  she  begs  for  the  privilege  of  operating  the 
magic  fountains  at  our  sink,  I  know  what  she  is 
doing.  She  is  reaching  upward  toward  better 
things,  building  more  stately  mansions  for  her 
soul,  exhibiting  the  age-old  hunger  for  pro- 
gress and  the  bettering  of  environment. 

So  be  it.  And  may  Bessie  grow  up  into  a 
beautiful  young  lady  and  marry  a  man  able  to 
provide  her  with  a  model  kitchen  and  a  competent 

cook.    And  yet — and  yet  

Will  the  end  of  it  be  a  new  generation  of  chil- 
dren—  Bessie's  grandchildren,  per- 
haps—  to  whom  the  kitchen  will 
ever  be  a  place  of  undesired  mys- 
tery? Will  a  polished  swing  door 
form  a  barrier  between  them  and 
the  simple,  wholesome,  friendly 
things  that  Bessie  loved? 


WINDOW 


I  know  I  am  old-fashioned  and  reactionary  and 
grubby  and  all  that,  but  as  I  come  in  from  the 
milking  and  find  Bessie  in  our  kitchen,  nibbling 
gingerbread  and  eagerly  watching  the  Lady  of  the . 
House  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  art  of 
omelette  making,  I  murmur  involuntarily, 
"God  pity  the  children,  old  or  young,  who  do  not 
know  a  kitchen!" 

ARE  THINGS  "OF  THE  SNAKE"?  Wise, 
tranquil  Emerson  said  so,  I  believe,  but  I  am  sure 
THINGS  when  he  did  that  he  never 

jpj£)  meant  real  things.    Now  real 

■p  j?  j  t  rvTMr?  things  are  the  things  that  we 
K£AL  ltlll\(j?>  so  seldom  do,  the  small,  un- 
considered "dailinesses"  that  can  so  beautify 
life,  and  that  so  often  we  disregard.  At  times  I 
have  a  desperate  sense  of  having  broken  my 
existence  into  little  social  splinters,  fragments 
that  glitter  for  a  small,  small  while,  but  that  never 
will  shine  in  any  splendid  whole.  Why  didn't  I 
instead,  on  some  of  those  luminous  days  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  air  dripped  golden  through  the 
pine  boughs,  take  my  children  to  the  woods  and 
tell  them  stories;  lead  them  to  that  enchanted 
land  that  lies  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the 
moon?  I  should  have  relived  my  own  youth, 
and  they,  years  after,  still  would  hear  the  music 
of  those  "horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing." 

Then  there  are  so  many  delightful  real  people 
to  go  to  see;  old  people  whose  wistful  hands 
outstretched  toward  the  distant  past  can  touch 
and  clasp  the  hands  of  Revolutionary  ancestors. 
Shut  in  behind  small-paned  windows,  with  lilacs 
in  the  dooryard,  and  a  tangle  of  wallflowers 
blooming  close  to  the  white  picket  fence,  they  and 
their  lavender-scented  memories  are  the  pleasant- 
est  things  to  meet.    And  they  are  so  glad  to  see 


you!  I  am  ashamed  to  have  gone  so  seldom,  for, 
when  I  do  go,  I  rarely  come  away  without  feeling 
proud  of  New  England,  a  better  American  for 
having  looked  awhile  into  their  lives. 

Or,  on  those  days  when  I  don't  want  people, 
but  know  that  I  am  part  pagan — once  I  was  a 
dryad,  I  think — I  can  walk  deep  into  the  woods, 
look  up  at  lofty  cathedral  arches  of  green  gloom, 
and  sit  on  a  deep  and  fragrant  carpet  of  brown 
pine  needles  beside  a  bank  embroidered  with 
partridge  berries.  There,  in  those  wide  silences, 
my  heart  prays!  And  I  have  but  to  stand  in  my 
own  unpleached  garden,  and  stretch  out  my 
hands  for  those  herbs  and  apples  of  contentment 
that  each  exultant  day  brings. 

I  his  very  azure  afternoon  I  beheld  my  next- 
door  neighbor  drawing  on  tight,  white  gloves, 
and  bustling  off  to  play  bridge  for  three  golden, 
never-to-be-recalled  hours.  And  I  was  hurrying 
through  byways  to  reach  my  nook  in  the  pines, 
so  secure,  so  undisturbed,  that,  if  any  casual 
passers-by  caught  sight  of  my  yellow  sweater, 
they  would  think  it  only  the  flash  of  some  tawny- 
breasted  bird.  I  had  a  book,  and  I  could  read,  or 
sit  and  watch  the  drifting,  idle  butterflies,  or  let 
my  fancy  climb  that  bluest  mountain  which  fronts 
us  with  beauty  at  every  turn  of  the  western  hori- 
zon. ♦ 

Oh,  well,  we  both  were  happy  in  our  own 
particular,   inscrutable  ways,   I   suppose.  But 
aren't  there  a  thousand,  thousand  nights  of  storm 
and  winter  and  old  age,  when  all  the  woods  are 
asleep    and  the  world  has  left  off  sing- 
ing, to  sit  like  Mrs.  Battle  enjoying  "a 
clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigor 
of  the  game"? 

No,  I  am  sure  that  when  Emerson  said 
"  I  hings  are  of  the  Snake",  he  never  meant 
real  things! 
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FAMOUS  FIQ UR8S  CX\^  THE  HIQH  SEAS 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS  2nd 

iw^^  of  Boston,  sailed  the  Resolute  in  the 

]||JjMnTT|TTTrTm  rscent  elimination  races  for  the 

j  ••••  -r    Animal's  t'up     Mr    Adam,  It; is  lor 

I;  jj   tit. my  yeai-  linn  sailing  l>oal>  ol  .ill 

7        sizes  and  classes,  from  30-fqoters  up 
L...M,  I  in,  .  to  cup  defenders.    Some  of  his  earlier 

'["w  '  boats  »nr  iIh-  Balibnoti  am!  tin-  Cos- 
I  — ■— """""^  soon,  40-footers,  and  the  Harpoon,  a 
JI!JIU»UU"^  45-foot  sloop.    He  is  the  owner  of  the 

Ahmeek  (34-9)  and  the  Azor  (34-2.) 
In  1914  and  1915  he  sailed  the  Resolute  in  the  preliminary 
races  to  select  the  cup  defender 


©  Brown  Bros. 

J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN 


Commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
|jf[JpT[jjj]Ii^  Club.    Mr.  Morgan's  love  for  yacht- 

~,~~~~~7    mi;,   which   has   U  rn    his  chief  reo- 
^  reation  since  his  l.x>yhood  days,  was 

['■■:{  I  hi-  '■' J '  /        mhcnl  ed  lia  >ni  In-  fat  her.  and  no  event 
IrV  Q       dtv    'n  tne  yacnt'ng  world  has  failed  to 

-JjU^  arouse  "his  active  interest.     In  fact, 
I''1!  ^Z-—^" — ~~  Mr.  Morgan's  generosity  has  made 

Wlu^^  many  of  our  foremost  yacht  events 

possible.  Although  his  steam  yacht 
The  Corsair  is  one  of  the  largest  in  American  waters,  no  one 
enjoys  racing  small  sailing  craft  better  than  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
a  few  years  ago  he  frequently  sailed  his  boats,  the  Phryne  and 
the  Grayling,  himself 


GEORGE  M.  PYNCHON 

Mr.  Pynchon  has  had,  during  his 
yachting  career,  great  success  racing 
one-design  class  boats  in  the  various 
races  of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  several  others  in  the  build- 
ingof  the  Defiance  in  1914,  to  defend  the 
America's  cup.  The  Defiance  was  later 
broken  up  when  the  race  was  cancelled 
on  account  of  the  war.  He  is  the 
owner  of  the  30-foot  schooners  Neola 
I  and  Neola  II,  and  of  the  Istalina,  a  57-footer 


of  New  York,  has  been  racing  since  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  usually  on  small 
boats.  He  won  his  reputation  first 
with  the  Paprika,  and  then  with  the 
Shark.  After  that  he  had  several  boats 
in  the  Seawanhaka  one-design  knock- 
abouts and  15-footers.  In  1907  he  won 
the  King  Edward  VII  cup  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  with  the  Cap- 
sicum, a  Class  Q  boat  built  from  his 
own  design.  He  has  been  successful  for  several  years  in  sail- 
ing various  New  York  Yacht  Club  30-footers  and  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club  class  P  boats,  and  helped  to  pilot  the  yacht 
Vanilie,  in  the  recent  elimination  trials 


ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 

ex-Commodore  of  the  New  York  and 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  clubs, 
and  a  deep-sea  yachtsman  of  great 
skill  and  wide  experience.  Mr.  James 
not  only  holds  master's  papers  for 
any  waters  but  is  one  of  the  few 
owners  of  large  yachts  who  handles 
his  boat  himself.  He  has  cruised  far 
and  near — even  around  the  world — in 
the  Coronelte,  the  Aloha  I,  and  the 
Aloha  II 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT 

ex-Commodore  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  General  Vanderbilfs 
fondness  for  the  sea  began  in  his  col- 
lege days,  when  he  used  to  race  his 
sloop  Ilderim,  and  if  anything  this 
fondness  has  grown  with  the  years. 
He  has  owned  several  crack  racing 
boats,  among  them  the  Aurora  and  the 
Rainbow,  and  when  he  was  flag  officer 
of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  his  yacht  North 
Star  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the  waters  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  Aurora,  the  Elena,  and  the  North  Star  com- 
prise General  Vanderbilt's  fleet  to-day 
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THE  dustless 
house  is  not 
one  which 
never  '  needs 
cleaning,  but  "it  is  a 
house  which  can  be 
kept  clean  with  rea- 
sonable effort,  and 
which  is  therefore 
never  subject  to  the 
periodic  eruptions  of 
the  traditional 
housecleaning.  It  is 
a  matter  of  "clean" 
building. 

One  of  the  first 
principles  of  design 
in  the  planning  of 
the  dustless  house  is 
the  avoidance  of 
dust  -  inviting  sur- 
faces. No  shelter  is 
provided  for  its  ac- 
cumulation. It  is  given  no  resting  place  where 
one  brush  of  a  cloth  will  not  quickly  remove 
it. 

W  omen  complain  of  the  endless  round  in  keep- 
ing the  house  clean,  yet  \  it-  with  each  other,  when 
building  their  homes,  in  the  amount  of  needless 
work  which  they  build  into  these  houses — 
paneled  wainscot,  molded  trim,  plate  rails, 
projecting  ledges,  and  involved  moldings  which 
form  pockets,  wonderful  in  their  ability  to  hold 
dust. 

A  subtly  curved  surface  or  molding  may  be 
very  beautiful  in  line  and  surface  but  at  the  same 
time  a  doughty  champion  of  dust,  doing  valiant 
battle  before  allowing  it  to  be  carried  away  by  any 
device  known  to  the  housekeeper. 

'  I  'HE  dustless,  fire-safe  house,  as  it  is  built  in 
*■  southern  California,  is  the  creation  of  an 
architect  who  has  worked  for  years  over  the  idea 
of  honest  construction  and  logical  design  in  the 
building  of  the  home. 

There  is  very  little  woodwork  in  the  dustless 
house,  and  what  there  is  has  been  very  carefully 
studied  and  is  used  to  give  just  the  desired  result. 
Wood  trim  is  not  used  as  a  cover  for  rough  work- 
manship at  the  openings.  It  is  omitted  en- 
tirely, and  the  opening  carefully  finished  flush 
with  the  plaster.  When  not  filled  with  doors  or 
windows,  the  soffit  and  jamb  may  be  plastered. 


Irving  J.  Gil 

All  the  beauty  of  grain  and  color  is  allowed  to  show  here.  The  natural  qualities  of  the  mahogany  have 
full  voice,  uninterrupted  by  any  attempt  of  man  to  enrich  or  beautify  them,  which  would  mean  using 
panels  and  moldings  that  would  give  surfaces  other  than  vertical  on  which  the  dust  could  settle 


Architect 


The  HOUSE   THAT  W ILL 
not    COLLECT  T>UST 

<By  E.  C.  BAT^THOL OMEJV 


There  are  no  projecting  wood  casings,  no  wood 
base,  no  moldings  and  panel  work. 

"  But  I  like  paneled  walls  and  molded  wood- 
work" says  my  lady.  She  can  have  them  if 
she  is  willing  to  work  for  them  all  her  days, 


which  she  will  not 
do  once  she  knows 
the  airy  freedom  of 
the  dustless  house. 

'  I  'HE  accompany- 
ing  group  of 
photographs  shows 
interiors  of  a  couple 
of  these  houses  de- 
signed to  avoid  dust; 
beautiful  homes, 
whose  owners  voice 
their  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  in 
them.  Could  wood- 
work be  more  beau- 
tiful than  in  the  hall 
wainscoted  to  the 
ceiling  with  an  un- 
broken mahogany 
surface?  A  paneled 
wall  would  be  less 
costly,  to  be  sure,  for  it  would  permit  the  use  of 
small  pieces  of  the  fine  wood.  Panel  work  is  a 
usual  construction,  and  made  in  quantity;  flush 
woodwork  requires  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  arch  is  used  freely  on  the  inside  of  one  of  these 


The  complete  absence  of  fussiness  on  the  sun 
porch  gives  an  impression  of  coolness  as  well 
as  of  clean  lines.  There  is  no  lattice  here  to 
accumulate  dust,  and  since  there  is  no  trim, 
nothing  in  fact  that  has  a  horizontal  surface 
on  which  dust  can  remain,  there  is  very 
little  work  required  to  keep  it  clean 


In  this  billiard  room  the  wood  wainscoting  is  finished 
flush  with  the  plaster  so  as  to  avoid  a  flat,  shelf-like 
arrangement  at  the  top,  which  is  not  beautiful  in  itself 
and  only  serves  as  a  resting  place  for  wandering 
particles  of  dust.  The  fireplace  and  mantelshelf  are 
reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  elements  but  are 
prevented  from  looking  too  primitive  by  the  use  of 
colored  tiles.  The  severity  of  the  woodwork  at  the 
doors  is  softened  by  the  use  of  draperies 


houses  as  well  as  on  the 
outside.  The  arched 
opening  has  a  plaster 
sofR-  and  requires  fine 
workmanship. 

The  other  rooms  are 
not  more  beautiful  than 
the  immaculate  kitch- 
ens and  dressing  rooms 
and  bathrooms  in  these 
dustless  houses.  The 
surfaces  are  satin- 
smooth.  The  main 
points  in  the  design 
are  the  correct  rela- 
tion of  the  different 
units  of  the  equipment, 
and  that  each  may  be 
kept  immaculate  with 
the  least  effort;  and  in 
the  kitchen  the  right 
relation  of  cupboards 
and  tables  to  sink  and 
range.  There  are  no 
rough    surfaces,  no 

ledges,  no  top  or  other  projection  to  door  and  win- 
dow casings,  because  the  trim  is  omitted.  The  wall 
itself,  often,  is  enameled  like  the  cupboards. 


The  simplicity  of  the  wall  treatment  in  this  living  room  is  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  appearance  as  well  as  of 
cleanliness.  The  absence  of  woodwork  around  arch  and  window  is  particularly  attractive.  It  is,  however,  a  construc- 
tion that  requires  very  careful  workmanship  in  its  execution,  as  the  corners  are  apt  either  to  chip  or  else  to  show  the  lath 

In  the  bathrooms  the  tubs  are  completely  en- 
closed so  that  it  is  easy  to  clean  around  them. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  this  with  the  expen- 


sive modern  tub.  But 
the  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  the  simplest 
construction.  In  the 
bathrooms  of  an  inex- 
pensively constructed 
house, thetubswere  set, 
without  legs,  on  the 
rough  concrete  under 
floor.  \\  hen  the  com- 
position floor  was  laid, 
the  same  material  was 
plastered  on  metal  lath 
to  the  rim  of  the  tub  and 
to  the  corners  of  the 
room.  There  are  no 
laborious  dusting  and 
washing  under  those 
tubs  ceiled  to  the  floor 
and  to  the  wall.  A  re- 
movable panel  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  plumbing. 

HPHESE  houses  are 
also  fire-safe  in  con- 
struction; that  is,  the  walls  are  of  hollow  tile  or 
concrete,  and  the  floors,  or  the  first  floor  at  any 
rate,  a  reinforced  slab  of  concrete.  Considering 
the  tremendous  fire  wastage  in  this  country,  the 
consideration  of  fire  protection  seems  a  most  im- 
portant matter,  and  one  to  which  sufficient  at- 
tention has  not  usually  been  given  in  building 
in  the  past. 

The  construction  which  is  moderately  fire 
resisting  has  been  studied  for  a  generation,  even 
in  its  application  to  smaller  building  and  residence 
work;  but  the  house  which  does  not  harbor  resting 
places  for  dust  is  in  a  comparatively  new  line  of 
thought,  and  seems  to  have  received  little  serious 
attention  from  architects. 

AX7'HILE  it  might  be  a  misnomer  to  call  the 
*  *  hard  wood  floor  a  "dustless"  floor,  since  we 
hav<  not  found  a  way  of  preventing  dust  from  en- 
tering the  house,  yet  it  is  true  enough  as  compared 
with  the  heavily  carpeted  floor  of  half  a  century 
ago,  underlaid  with  heavy  paper  and  firmly  tacked 
to  the  floor;  the  well  finished  floor  of  hardwood, 
or  the  composition  floors,  may  be  kept  clean  and 
beautiful  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  In  the 
same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree,  may  this 
newer  type  of  building  be  called  the  "dustless 
house." 


Every  conceivable  pocket  in  which  dust 
could  possibly  accumulate  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  this  bathroom.  The  bath  tub 
is  enclosed  so  as  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
scrubbing  and  cleaning  underneath  it. 
Next  to  the  sunken  tub.  this  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  possible 


In  the  owner's  bedroom,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  house, 
all  surfaces  are  satin-smooth.  There  are  no  ledges, 
no  top  or  other  projection  to  door  and  window 
casings,  because  the  trim  is  omitted,  and  draperies 
at  window  and  door  openings  take  away  any  pos- 
sible look  of  bareness.  Even  the  hardwood  floor, 
while  perhaps  not  actually  "dustless,''  might  re 
considered  so  when  compared  with  the  heavily 
carpeted  floor  of  fifty  years  ago 
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The  AUTOMOBILE  of  the  SEA 


SO  GREAT  a  factor  has  the 
automobile  been  in  shaping 
the  sports  and  business  of  our 
present-day  life  that  we  are  not 
surprised  that  its  influence  should 
extend  outside  its  own  domain  and 
into  the  realm  of  the  motor  boat. 
Comparisons  are  usually  odious,  but 
when  the  modern  high-speed  runabout 
that  skims  the  surface  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers  is  likened  to  its  prototype 
of  the  highways,  honor  accrues  to 
both  sides  of  the  comparison.  The 
motor  boat  in  its  present  develop- 
ment is,  to  be  sure,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  motor  car,  but  both 
are  highly  respectable  products  of  the 
royal  alliance  of  speed  and  comfort. 

An  increasing  number  of  Amer- 
cans  are,  indeed,  transferring  their 
allegiance  from  the  automobile  to  the 
motor  boat,  and  are  experiencing 
anew  the  rapt  sensation  which  they 
enjoved  on  first  holding  the  wheel  of 
a  motor  car.  Perhaps  the  over- 
abundance of  commercial  vehicles  on 
the  road  or  the  rigidity  of  the  speed 
laws  has  dulled  their  ardor — the  fact 
is  that  many  owners  who  once  drove 
their  cars  now  ride  behind  the  impos- 
ing shoulders  of  a  livened  chauffeur, 
or,  if  unable  to  afford  such  a  con- 
venience, have  initiated  their  wives 
into  the  mysteries  of  car  manipula- 
tion. But  for  themselves  they  re- 
serve the  pleasure  of  stepping  on  the 
tail  of  their  water  speedsters  and  separating  them- 
selves from  dull  care  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

HpHE  day  has  yet  to  come  when  a  Henry 
*•  Ford  may  give  his  attention  to  motor  boats 
and  turn  out  a  single  model  by  the  thousand. 
The  nearest  approach  to  quantity  production 
which  has  yet  been  achieved  was  animated  by  the 
war,  and  died  with  it.  But  we  do  have  stock 
models  of  express  cruisers  and  runabouts  ap- 
pearing in  annual  quantities  of  a  dozen  qr  more, 
while  hundreds  of  motors  for  boats  of  individual 
design  are  produced  by  different  manufacturers 
along  lines  which  they  have  standardized.  I  he 
stock  model  of  a  reputable  boat-builder  is  the 
result  of  more  original  thought  and  attention  to 
painstaking  detail  than  the  average  owner  could 
purchase  for  a  craft  of  exclusive  design,  and  its 


ALFRED  F.  J^OOMIS 
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announcing  imminent  departure,  is 
actuated  by  a  button  placed  in  the 
familar  spot  at  the  head  of  the  steer- 
ing column.  Foot  controls  may  be 
provided  for  this  automobile  of  the 
sea,  but  the  more  conventional  prac- 
tice is  to  place  the  transmission  lever 
beside  the  driver's  seat  where  his 
hand,  accustomed  to  the  central  con- 
trol rod  of  the  motor  car,  may  find  it 
without  groping.  Brake  pedals,  of 
course,  are  not  provided,  nor  are  they 
needed,  for  the  reverse  gear  performs 
the  double  duty  of  backing  the  boat 
and  arresting  its  forward  momentum. 
A  tachometer  or  boatmeter  replaces 
the  speedometer  on  the  instrument 
board,  but  the  other  fittings,  includ- 
ing lighting  and  ignition  switches, 
ammeter,  and  oil  and  fuel  gauges,  are 
identical  with  those  of  any  well- 
appointed  vehicle  of  the  highways. 
With  his  passengers  seated  and  the 
lines  cast  off,  the  owner  steps  on  the 
starting  pedal,  accelerates  his  motor, 
engages  the  one  forward  speed  of  his 
transmission,  and  departs  for  the  city 
like  a  torpedo  shot  from  its  tube. 

'  I  kHE  motor  boat  has  an  engine 
that  is  built  for  continuous  service 
at  capacity  load;  5  per  cent,  of  the 
time  it  is  throttled  to  slow  speed,  and 
for  the  remaining  small  fraction  of 
100  per  cent,  it  is  kept  turning  at  its 
maximum  revolutions.  Larger  bear- 
ings, more  positive  lubrication,  and  greater  weight 
per  horsepower  give  the  marine  motor  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the  automobile  type,  while  the  import- 
ant refinements  of  the  latter  have  been  included  in 
its  design.  The  power  plant  of  the  runabout  is  in- 
stalled beneath  deck-hatches  at  a  distance  from 
the  cockpit,  and  the  owner  no  more  thinks  of  it 
during  a  day's  run  than  he  does  of  next  year's 
price  of  gasolene.  It  oils  itself  just  as  surely  as  it 
feeds  itself,  and  as  its  supply  of  cooling  water  is 
limited  only  by  the  volume  of  the  ocean  in  which 
the  boat  may  find  herself,  there  is  rarely  the  risk  of 
overheating.  Between  runs,  of  course,  it  re- 
quires careful  attention,  but  if  the  owner  looks  for 
trouble  with  a  microscope  he  will  find  on  his  auto 
runabout  no  tires  to  patch,  no  springs  to  grease, 
and  no  road  gear  to  oil  and  tighten  up.  At  the 
worst  he  will  discover  a  small  accumulation  of 


The  motor  compartment  of  an  Albany  39-foot  mahogany 
runabout,  showing  the  four-cylinder  Van  Blerek  motor  in- 
stallation.  Underway  the  motor  is  out  of  sight  and  mind 


The  complete  automobile  type  control  of  the  modern  run- 
ntxjut.  The  larger  pedals  in  this  installation  control  the  re- 
verse gear,  and  at  the  left  of  the  wheel  is  a  handle  by  which 
the  searchlight  on  the  forward  deck  is  trained  and  elevated 


motor  is, in  endurance  and  reliability, a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  most  perfect  automobile  power  plant. 

Your  modern  motor  boatman  may  use  his 
craft  only  for  day  cruising  or  fishing,  but  in  the 
lake  district  of  the  Middle  West,  in  the  vicinity 
of  principal  cities  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  and 
elsewhere,  the  high-speed  runabout  is  an  ac- 
cessory of  professional  life.  If  you  live  forty 
miles  out  of  New  York,  or  Detroit,  or  Chicago, 
for  instance,  and  on  river  or  lake  front  and  have 
no  airplane  at  your  disposal,  there  are  three  ways 
open  for  commuting  to  your  business.  First 
the  train,  which  in  these  days  of  peace  and 
propriety  is  too  uncertain  a  lottery  for  the  law- 
abiding  man  to  play.  Then  there  is  the  auto- 
mobile, capable  of  high  speed  in  rural  districts 
but  subject  to  the  limitations  of  dense  traffic 
for  the  latter  half  of  its  journey.  And  finally 
the  motor  boat,  which  combines  the  scheduled 
speed  of  the  train  with  the  independence  of  the 
car  and  the  comforts  of  home. 

Stepping  from  the  wharf  into  the  luxurious- 
cockpit  of  his  runabout,  the  commuter  seats 
himself  before  a  mahogany  wheel  that  is  identical 
in  appearance  and  operation  with  the  steering 
wheel  of  his  motor  car.  The  controls  are  on  top 
of  the  spider,  and  the  horn,  its  vibrating  blast 


Designed  by  Great  Lakes  Boat  Building  Corporation 
A  30-foot  family  runabout  with  sunken  cockpit  and 
bucket  seats  forward.  The  windshield  folds  back  in 
two  sections  and  drops  into  recesses  in  the  boat's  sides 
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water  in  his  bilges,  and 
this  he  may  remove  by 
switching  on  the  bilge 
pump  from  the  instru- 
ment board. 

The  marine  garage  in 
which  repairs  may  be 
made  has  not  yet  as- 
sumed the  ubiquity  of 
the  wayside  repa  ir  shop, 
but  the  privately  owned 
boat  house  is  a  neces- 
sary   adjunct    to  the 
waterside  home.    It  is 
as  inclusive  in  its  ap- 
pointments as  the  pri- 
vate  garage  of  a  car 
owner,  and  in  the  1  hou- 
sand  Islands  and  else- 
where often  serves  a 
double  purpose  by  pro- 
viding living  quarters 
for  servants.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  boat  owner 
considerssuch  an  apart- 
ment the  most  desirable  on  his  estate  and 
appropriates  it  to  himself.   \\  hat  could  be 
better  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who 
dislikes  walking  than  a  sleeping  room  and 
kitchenette  above  his  motor  boat:  He 
may  dive  out  of  bed  into  a  bath  more  re- 
freshing than  is  achieved  in  the  restricted 
dimensions  of  a  tub.  breakfast  on  an 
amphibious  sun  porch  overlooking  the 
islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  fish  for  his 
next  meal  with  a  line  cast  from  his  swim- 
ming float,  and  then  by  boat  cross  the  line 
into  Canada  for  a  morning  bracer — all  this 
w  ithout  walking  the  length  of  a  city  block. 

In  the  boathouse  proper  will  be  found 
the  necessary  tools  for  effecting  repairs  to 
the  power  plant,  and  in  addition  special 
utensils  and  materials  of  the  boat  carpen- 
ter—  calking  hammers,  naying  ladle, 
oakum,  marine  glue,  varnish,  and  other 
incidentals  which  are  periodically  used  to 
keep  a  boat  in  trim.  Although  the  decks 
and  sides  of  a  motor  boat  are  subjected  to 
incessant  drenching  from  flying  spray,  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance  is  an  essential 
to  boating  happiness,  and  the  owner  who 
lets  his  craft  ride  to  a  buoy  in  all  weathers,  or  less 
passively  neglects  its  finish,  loses  a  large  share  of 
the  enjoyment  to  which  ownership  entitles  him. 
The  boat  house,  therefore,  with  its  dry  roof  and 
shop  facilities  is.  if  not  a  necessity,  a  convenience 
which  should  not  be  omitted.  When  navigation 
closes  in  the  fall  it  demonstrates  again  its  value, 
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In  the  Thousand  Islands,  irhere  1 
the  boat  house  s  as  important 
This  one.  on  the  estate  of  A] 


The  refinements  of  the  automobile  put 
The  transnussioii.  which  ism imii  with  1 


for  the  boat  is  either  bauled  out  and  blocked  on 
its  sloping  floor,  or  is  hoisted  by  tackle  and  then 
lowered  to  heavy  beams  bridging  the  slip  above 
high-water  mark. 

As  the  touring  car  of  yesterday  is  gradually 
giving  place  in  popular  esteem  to  the  convertible 
closed  body  of  to-day,  the  trend  in  runabout 


design  is  toward  an  her- 
maphrodite type  com- 
bining advantages  of 
the  open  and  dosed  de- 
signs. Such  a  craft  is 
the  Gar,  J r.,  which  while 
nominally  an  express 
cruiser,  has  the  look  of 
a  particularly  sumptu- 
ous runabout.  She  is 
arranged  with  a  sedan 
cabin  forward  (wherein 
another  leaf  is  taken 
from  the  automobile 
maker's  notebook )  and 
an  open  cockpit  aft,  and 
between  the  two  com- 


sings  its  tune  at  a  35- 
mile  tempo.   The  free- 
ber.  board  is  low  like  a  run- 

"nse  about"  s.  and  the  cabin 

is  really  nothing  more 
than  the  upper  part  of  a  limousine  body, 
except  that  it  is  wider  and  has  a  door  in  its 
rear  leading  to  the  cockpit.  There  is  a 
folding  windshield  to  keep  flying  drops  of 
water  from  entering  the  enclosure,  and  a 
set  of  side  curtains  to  enclose  it  completely. 

A  NOTHER  boat  which  created  some- 
^  thing  of  a  sensation  in  marine  circles 
last  summer  was  a  28-footer  whose  owner 
had  given  it  the  inclusive  cognomen  of 
* X'ezvrihiiu  By  which  he  meant,  per- 
haps, that  she  had  fine  lines,  roomy  cock- 
pits, unusual  power,  record-breaking 
speed,  and  a  few  other  things.  She,  like 
all  other  runabouts,  is  of  the  displacement 
type,  but  as  her  bottom  is  V-shaped  for- 
ward she  has  a  tendency  to  lift  out  of  the 
water  and  plane  at  speed.  So  doing,  she 
won  the  ofhdal  runabout  record  for  the 
year — and  for  previous  years — by  averag- 
ing 36.6  miles  per  hour  for  ten  miles. 
To  slip  through  the  water  at  a  pro- 
tabom.  digious  rate  is  not  the  only  desideratum 
"3j4ijp  in  a  runabout.  Seating  capacity  for 
more  persons  than  an  automobile  can 
accommodate  is  readily  achieved  in  a  hull  of 
thirty  feet  or  even  less.  The  folding  top  has 
gradually  been  superseded  by  a  used  cabin  of 
sedan  or  limousine  design,  enhancing  the  beauty 
of  the  craft  and  making  its  comfort  in  cold  and 
rainy  weather  something  more  than  a  figment 
of  the  imagination. 


A  retouched  phc 
landau  type  of 
modal  10ns  were 
30- footer.   The  I 
dimensions:  of  a  1 
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:  average  runabout — a 
o  exact  scale,  with  the 
and  a  12  j -fool  cockpit 


Here,  by  contrast, 
of  the  automobile 
rase  has  acoommo 
1wt*~*A  however. 


■  have  the  actual  capacity  of  a  30-foot  nn 
l  the  left,  and  none  the  two  poems  of  sa 
Dons  for  two.  and  the  rear  seat  of  fgwti  ] 
the  two  dicky  seats  of  the  closed  < 
he  runabout  fire  < 


:  side  jot  1 


With  upraised  crest  and  streaming  banners  the  wave  bears  dozen  upon  the  shore 


Locked  in  a  death  grapple,  the  incoming  and  outgoing  zvaves  battle  for  supremacy 


The  mighty  rollers  from  jar  out  at  sea  creep  in  to  dash  themselves  to  -pieces  on  the  rocky  coast 
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ALTHOUGH  the  cup  challenger, 
Shamrock  IF,  and  cup  defend- 
ers, Resolute  and  Vanitie,  which 
were  being  groomed  for  the 
races  when  war  broke  out,  have  come 
into  the  limelight  again  to  complete 
their  much-delayed  encounter,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  great  deal — more  than 
ever  in  fact  of  popular  interest  in  the 
smaller  classes  of  yachts. 

Also,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
date  for  the  cup  races  is  much  earlier 
than  usual,  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  is  open  to  the  other  classes  of 
yachts  when  the  issue  between  the  cup 
defender  and  challenger  has  been  de- 
cided. In  the  past,  with  these  races 
held  at  the  end  of  the  season,  interest 
has  been  centred  on  them  during  the 
entire  summer,  thereby  injuring  the  in- 
terest in  other  classes. 

By  far  the  largest  majority  of  the  rac- 
ing boats  are  sloops  —  yachts  with  but 
one  mast.    These  usually  carry  only  a 
jib  and  mainsail  up  to  the  boats  of  about 
35  feet  waterline  length;  and  with  top- 
sails, jib  topsails,  and  staysails  in  the 
sloop  classes  larger  than 
that.    In    addition  to 
the    sloops    there  are 
the  schooners  —  yachts 
with  two  or  more  masts 
— the  smallest  of  which 
is  seldom  as  low  as  35 
feet  waterline,  and  the 
yawls.  These  two  types 
are  more  convenient  for 
cruising  and  for  hand- 
ling with  a  small  num- 
ber of  men,  because  the 
sails  are  cut   up  into 
smaller   pieces,  but 
they  are   not  usually 
considered  as  fast  rac- 
ing boats,  particularly  in  a  course  where  there 
is  any  appreciable  amount  of  beating  to  wind- 
ward. 

*~PHE  racing  rules  limit  the  number  of  the 
*~  crew  allowed  on  each  boat,  both  paid  hands 
and  amateurs,  the  boats  of  under  about  25  feet 
waterline  being  allowed  but  one  professional, 
and  from  one  to  three  amateurs,  in  graduated 
stages.  The  largest  classes  of  the  jib-  and  main- 
sail sloops,  have  two  professionals  and  four 
amateurs,  and  in  any  kind  of  a  breeze  they 
are  all  kept  exceedingly  busy.  Of  course  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  racing  measure- 
ment of  a  class  is  an  elaborate  mathematical 
problem,  depending  on  the  sail  area,  the  dis- 
placement, and  the  waterline  length  as  principal 
factors,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  details, 
so  that  the  figure  which  comes  out  at  the  end  bears 
very  little  relation  to  what  anybody  might  guess 
as  being  the  size  of  the  boat  from  looking  at  it. 
In  addition  to  the  classes  that  are  determined  by 
the  racing  measurement,  there  are  also  a  number 
of  one-design  classes;  that  is  to  say,  classes  where 
all  the  boats  are  built  by  the  same  builder  from 
the  same  plans.  One  reason  for  the  lasting 
popularity  of  these  boats  is  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
they  all  remain  approximately  even  and  do  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  outbuilt  in  a  year  or  so. 

In  the  East  it  is  customary  for  boats  in  both  the 
regular  classes  and  the  one-design  classes  to  sail 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  in  big  regattas  held 
in  turn  by  the  principal  racing  clubs.  For 
example,  on  Long  Island  Sound  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club  holds  an  entire  week  of  racing,  and 
has  usually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  largest 
number  of  boats  at  their  regattas.  This  Larch- 
mont race  week  is  a  great  event,  as  the  parti- 
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The    schooner-yacht    Rail  inn  t 

This  tyiK'  of  boat  is  convenient 
for  cruising  and  for  handling 
with  a  small  number  of  men. 
because  the  sails  arc  cut  U|>  into 
smaller  pieces  than  in  the  sloop; 
but  the  schooner  is  not  consider- 
ed a  racing  boat 


cipants  must  devote  the  whole  week  to  it,  and 
therefore  get  a  far  better  chance  to  talk  with  each 
other  every  day  after  the  racing  is  finished,  par- 
ticularly when  they  live  on  their  boats  in  Larch- 
mont Harbor  during  the  week. 

"INHERE  has  not  been  time  to  organize  many 
*■  new  classes  or  build  many  new  boats  since 
the  demobilization  of  the  yachtsmen,  the  most 
of  whom  saw  service  in  the  war,  so  that  the  sport 
this  summer  is  confined  largely  to  craft  in  existence 
prior  to  the  war.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
price  of  boats  now  in  existence  has  increased 
rapidly.  For  instance,  the  30-footers  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  one-design  classes  ever  built,  are 
selling  now  at  the  same  price  that  they  sold  for  six 
years  ago;  and  the  price  of  other  boats  is  ap- 
proximately the  same,  provided  they  were  origin- 
ally well-constructed  and  possessed  the  qualities 
of  seaworthiness  and  reasonable  speed,  which  are 
always  necessary  if  a  boat  is  to  be  satisfactory  for 
racing  and  cruising. 

For  the  man  who  wishes  to  try  yacht  racing 
this  season,  I  am  afraid  a  considerably  larger 
bank-roll  than  was  necessary  five  years  ago  will 
be  needed.  Not  only  has  the  cost  of  running  a 
sailors'  boarding  house  increased,  along  with  the 
increase  in  wages  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the 
men,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  have  means  of 
transportation  from  your  home  port  to  the 
starting  line  of  the  various  races,  and  such  trans- 
portation, which  must  almost  invariably  be  in 
the  form  of  a  motor  boat,  is  harder  to  obtain,  and 
harder  to  operate.  Formerly  a  very  satisfactory 
racing  boat,  about  25  feet  waterline,  could  be 
obtained  for  between  #1,500  and  #2,000,  and  a 
tender  for  the  same  sum.    The  wages  of  the 


sailors  amounted  to  about  #120  per  month,  and 
the  additional  expenses  brought  the  cost  of  the 
summer's  yachting  to  between  #2,000  and  #3,000, 
depending  largely  on  what  was  necessary  in  the 
way  (it  new  sails  and  equipment.  From  the 
present  outlook,  I  believe  that  all  these  figures 
would  have  to  be  doubled  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  rock-bottom  estimate  of  what  must  be  ex- 
pended in  order  to  obtain  the  same  results  to-day. 

A  CLASS  of  small  boats  that  is  extremely 
popular  for  racing  is  the  "P"  class.  This 
class  started  several  years  ago,  and  the  boats  in  it 
were  about  27  or  28  feet  on  the  waterline  and 
could  be  easily  handled  by  two  professionals 
and  three  amateurs.  In  the  famous  year  when 
the  Corinthian  and  the  Joyant  challenged  for  the 
Manhassett  Cup,  the  boats  were  much  larger,  be- 
cause it  was  found  possible  to  arrange  the  design 
so  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  size  of  the  boat 
was  increased,  although  the  racing  measurement 
remained  the  same — the  Joyant  was,  I  think, 
35  feet  on  the  waterline.  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club's  30-footers  belong  in  this  class,  and  are 
generally  considered  satisfactory  for  all  purposes. 
They  are  just  30  feet  on  the  waterline,  and  as  a 
rule,  four  men — two  amateurs  and  two  pro- 
fessionals—  can  handle 
them  without  difficulty. 

Then  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  excel- 
lent racing  in  the  Q 
class  (one  size  smaller 
than  the  P  class)  if 
some  interest,  such  as 
the  Manhasset  Cup, 
which  is  raced  for  by 
the  P  class,  could  be 
created;  particularly'at 
present,  when  under 
existing  racing  rules, 
although  still  measur- 
ing as  small  as  they 
did  before,  the  Q  boats 
are  as  large  as  the  P  boats  used  to  be.  Of 
course  in  a  class  of  this  kind,  where  all  the  boats 
are  of  dilferent  design  and  frequently  of  different 
age,  there  are  bound  to  be  some  faster  than  others 
under  given  conditions.  1  his  does  not  really 
injure  the  class  racing,  however,  but  in  some 
ways  encourages  it;  for  instance,  if  you  know  that 
you  have  the  fastest  boat  down  the  wind,  you  sit 
holding  your  watch  as  the  leader  approaches  the 
windward  mark,  in  an  endeavor  to  calculate  if 
you  will  be  able  to  catch  him  on  the  run  home. 

No  doubt,  the  justly  merited  popularity  of  the 
one-design  classes  will  continue,  and  there  are 
so  many  of  these  now  in  existence  that  a  pros- 
pective yachtsman  can  pick  the  size  to  suit  him 
and  find  a  ready-made  class  at  hand.  These 
classes  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  popularity 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  detriment  of  the  open 
classes,  because,  with  boats  built  from  the  same 
plans  by  the  same  builders,  the  test  was  confined 
more  closely  to  the  racing  ability  of  the  skipper 
and  his  crew.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
boats  exactly  alike,  and  there  always  seem  to  be, 
in  every  one-design  class,  one  or  two  boats  that 
are  probably  a  shade  faster  than  the  others. 
After  a  few  years  this  fact  becomes  established, 
as  the  boats  that  are  best  kept  up  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  boats  that  are  neglected.  Much 
may  be  done,  also,  in  arranging  details  of  cleats, 
leads,  and  other  parts  of  the  rigging,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  spinnaker,  so  that  a  boat  which 
is  given  the  most  intelligent  care  and  attention 
will  arrive  at  the  starting  line  with  an  advantage 
over  her  competitors.  I  hese  matters,  and  the 
adjusting  of  the  set  of  the  sails,  are  such  funda- 
mental points  of  seamanship  that  it  is  entirely 
right  and  proper  that  the  advantage  should  go  to 
the  superior  seaman. 
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The  start  of  a  race.   There  may  be  a  more  thrilling  sport  than  yacht  racing,  but  you  cannot  find  any  one  who  has  ever  participated  in  such 


Edwin  Levick 
race  to  admit  it 


TN  ANY  class,  and  for  either  racing  or  cruising 
purposes,  the  selection  and  training  of  the  crew 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  There  must  be  a 
man  to  handle  the  main  sheet  and  the  jib  sheet, 
and  in  jibing  round  the  mark  and  setting  the 
spinnaker  every  detail  of  the  work  must  be 
thought  out  and  planned  beforehand,  or  the 
result  will  be  an  annoying  mess  and  a  loss  of  time. 
In  addition,  regular  attention  must  be  given  to 
ill  5  ing  out  the  sails  after  rain  or  a  heavy  dew,  and 
seeing  that  the  ropes,  leads,  and  cleats  are 
strong,  and  ready  to  work  smoothly.  There  is 
one  other  point  too,  that  must  be  taken  care  of — ■ 
hauling  out,  and  keeping  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
smooth  and  hard.  With  very  small  boats,  15 
feet  waterline  or  less,  an  ingenious,  hard-working 
amateur,  with  his  friends,  can  handle  it  himself, 
and  most  yacht  clubs  have  the  facilities  ready  at 


hand.  With  larger  boats,  as  a  rule  it  is  better 
to  have  some  professional  assistance  in  this  most 
important  part  of  keeping  a  boat  in  racing  trim. 
With  the  amateur  members  it  is  better  if  possible 
to  have  the  same  people  right  along.  It  permits 
development  of  team-play  just  as  in  any  other 
sport,  and  with  a  regular  standing  arrangement 
among  a  congenial  crowd,  you  are  always  assured 
of  a  good  time  without  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
scrape  together  a  different  crew  before  every 
racing  day. 

With  the  professionals,  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience, if  it  can  be  arranged,  to  have  them  live 
on  the  boat,  and  except  in  the  small  classes,  this 
is  usually  very  satisfactory. 

TN  SAILING,  there  are  two  essential  considera- 
tions — the  physical,  such  as  wind  and  tide,  and 
the  tactical,  such  as  the  relative  position  of  your 
boat  to  the  others,  and  to  the  next  mark.  A  suc- 
cessful racing  sailor  is  an  expert  in  his  knowledge 
of  tlii-  tides  in  the  racing  ground,  including  all  the 
eddies  in  special  places;  he  is  also  an  expert  in 
guessing  the  next  shift  of  wind,  and  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  puff  or  favorable  slant.  These 
physical  conditions  often  must  be  subordinated  to 


A  fleet  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club's  40-footers.  With  a  boat 
of  this  size  it  is  advisable  to 
have  professional  assistance  in 
keeping  her  in  racing  trim 
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The  start  of  a  schooner  race  at 
25  feet  having  one  professional 


Larchmont.  The  racing  rules  limit  the  number  of  the  crew  allowed  on  each  boat,  those  under 
and  from  one  to  three  amateurs,  and  the  largest  classes  two  professionals  and  four  amateurs 
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the  racing  tactics:  if  you  are  ahead,  keeping  be- 
tween the  next  mark  and  your  opponents  in  the 
rear;  if  you  are  behind,  breaking  tacks  and  going 
off  wind-hunting;  luffing  on  a  run  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  boats  behind  from  blanketing  you,  and 
many  other  tactics,  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  successful  racing  skipper. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  watch- 
ing an  expert  professional  advising  the  helms- 
man, but  if  you  let  one  of  them  run  your  boat 
for  you,  to  my  mind  you  miss  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  which  you  should  keep  for  yourself,  and 


in  addition  you  pay  the  man  who  takes  the 
pleasure  away  from  you. 

For  cruising,  if  he  sticks  inside  Long  Island 
Sound,  even  a  beginner  is  pretty  safe  if  he  has 
a  seaworthy  boat;  and  he  can  learn  a  great  deal 
and  with  sufficient  imagination  can  experience 
all  the  thrills  that  Columbus  ever  had. 

The  next  step  is  the  cruising  race,  like  the  annual 
race  to  Block  Island,  or  the  occasional  races 
around  Long  Island,  and  in  these  you  get  the  fun 
of  night  sailing,  which  for  many  people  is  the  most 
delightful  of  all  sports. 


Without  going  to  the  expense  or  without  taking 
the  time  required  for  these  cruising  classes,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  fun  can  be  gained  in  a  small 
open  boat  which  races  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  holidays  at  the  local  club.  In  this  case  a 
study  of  local  conditions,  tides,  and  shifts  of  wind, 
etc.,  must  be  carried  out  on  a  minute  scale.  Here 
also,  the  additional  feature  of  ladies  joining  in  the 
sport  becomes  a  much  greater  factor.  There  are 
many  girls  who  are  experts  at  small-boat  racing, 
and  who  are  regular  participants,  and  these,  as  r. 
rule,  confine  their  activities  to  the  small  classes. 


The  30-foot  class  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  The  racing  measurement  of  a  class  is  an  elaborate  mathe- 
matical calculation,  based  on  the  sail  area,  the  displacement,  and  the  waterline  length  as  the  main  factors 
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TRO  SPEC  TING  for  "BEAUTT 


■By  CjRACE  HUMPHREY 


IN  ALL  the  East  no 
one  looks  at  so 
many  country 
places  as  I  do! 
\  ou  may  be  in  the  real 
estate  business,  you 
may  be  hunting  a  coun- 
try home  for  yourself, 
you  may  be  a  landscape 
architect  seeking  new 
patrons  —  whatever 
your  interest,  you 
haven't  looked  at  as 
many  places  as  mv  re- 
cord totals.  All  day 
long,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  I  do 
nothing  else  but  look 
for  beauty-  That's  my 
business. 

\\  atching  a  motion 
picture,  you  often  ex- 
claim over  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  in- 
volved, over  the  accu- 
racy of  historical  cos- 
tumes, correctly  worked 
out  to  the  last  detail  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  slip- 
pers or  the  saddle  trim- 
mings of  a  medieval 
baron;  over  the  task  it 
must  have  been  to  di- 
rect a  street  crowd  of 
2,000  people, or  the  skill 
shown  in  photographing 
a  scene  at  night — all  the 
items  to  which  a  persist- 
ent publicity  man  draws 
your  attention  daily. 
The  beauty  of  the  set- 
ting you  take  for 
granted. 

But  in  the  efficiency 
which  has  come  in  the 


i 


motion  picture  business  this  seeking  of  locations 
with  beauty  and  charm  has  been  organized  along 
with  the  purchasing  of  shoes  and  the  selecting  of 
extras.  And  interesting  work  mine  is — out  of 
doors  all  day  long,  looking  for  beauty  in  the 
world  of  nature,  for  beauty  in  architecture 
and  gardens  and  houses,  old  and  new. 

T  SUPPOSE  it  sounds  easy,  to  an  outsider,  this 
A  job  of  mine.  But  it's  no  sinecure.  I  find 
on  my  desk  a  memorandum  from  each  of  my 
directors,  listing  their  needs,  with  descriptions  as 
definite  as  possible.  The  entrance  to  an  estate, 
with  plenty  of  trees — a  woodsy  bit  of  road  for  a 
love  scene — a  garden  wall  overgrown  with  vines — 
a  certain  kind  of  garden — a  brook;  with  such  a 
list  I  start  out  on  my  search. 

Sometimes  a  background  that  seems  perfectly 
simple  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  find.  A  Colonial 
house  with  gables  you'd  think  could  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Isn't  every  New  England  town  full 
of  them?  Take  your  choice!  ''let  to  find  the 
right  one  for  "Anne  of  Green  Gables"  took  four 
days  of  constant  motoring.  For  Colonial  houses 
have  been  so  modernized  with  verandas  and 
larger  windows  and  easier  stairs  and  sun  parlors 
that  most  of  them  are  out  of  the  question.  More 
than  one  proved  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  so  that  the  light  was  wrong.    Two  that 


were  beautiful  country 
lanes  and  many,  many 
wild  flowers.  For  the 
first  line, 

"Still  sits  the  schoolhouse 
by  the  road  " 

it  was  photographed 
just  as  it  was.  Then  we 
put  a  force  of  men  to 
work.  1  he  high  grass 
and  weeds,  the  sharp 
briers,  were  all  cut 
down.  1  he  shingles 
were  mended.  The 
windows  were  replaced. 
The  moss  was  scraped 
off  the  worn  doorstep 
and  a  door  built.  And 
the  old  shack  was  con- 
verted to  its  former  use, 
ready  for  a  spelling  les- 
son and  the  three  R's. 

/"\NE  of  the  looker's 
rules  ought  to  be, 
"Never  ask  a  native." 
Say  that  you're  seeking 
Mr.  John  Brown — oh, 
yes,  he  can  tell  you 
where  the  Browns  live. 
But  you're  seeking  a 
brook  with  beauty,  for 
a  motion  picture  of 
Tennyson's  poem,  and 
what  a  reply  he  gives: 
just  go  up  this  road  till 
you  come  to  the  second 
white  farmhouse,  then 
to  your  left  past  a  red 
barn,  and  back  of  it  is 
the  prettiest  brook  in 
this    whole  county! 

The  prospector  for  beauty  must  know  instinctively  what  is  pictorial  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  what  has  good  lines  as  well  as  good  color       Fven  if  it  were  'round 

Robin    Hood's  barn, 
that  sounds  promising,  so  you  go — but  what  a 


would  have  served  me  splendidly  were  closed 
while  the  family  went  to  the  seashore  for  a  month. 
The  best  I  could  do  was  a  house  at  Dedham, 
Mass.,  which  meant  all  the  trouble  of  taking  the 
cast  there  for  a  fortnight! 


IGH  I   on  the  heels  of  this  came  a  request 


tier's  "School  Days."  I  expected  that  it  might 
take  some  time,  but  I  hadn't  bargained  on  two 
whole  weeks  spent  in  running  down  all  the  false 
scents  that  well-meaning  people  threw  my  way. 

"An  old  schoolhouse?"  repeated  a  Jersey  farm- 
er; "yes,  sure,  I  know  just  the  place  you're 
looking  for,"  and  proceeded  to  give  me  directions 
as  complicated  as  Launcelot  Gobbo's  in  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice."  After  driving  for  miles, 
this  is  what  I  found:  a  schoolhouse,  old  to  be  sure, 
but  big  enough  to  accommodate  a  whole  county 
of  children,  with  a  filled-in  gravel  playground, 
without  a  single  vestige  of  planting.  It  was  the 
crudest  thing  imaginable,  as  bare  as  an  old 
tenement.  There  was  literally  nothing  to 
photograph! 

But  with  the  looker  for  beauty  there's  no  such 
word  as  fail,  and  persistence  wins  in  the  end. 
Just  the  right  schoolhouse  was  located,  a  little 
building  off  the  main  road,  which  hadn't  been 
used  as  a  school  in  twenty  years.    And  near  by 
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waste  of  time!  Photographically,  the  man's  brook 
is  absolutely  impossible! 

I  want  a  winding  brook  that  sparkles  and 
chatters,  babbling  on  the  pebbles,  stealing  by 
lawns  and  grassy  plots,  lingering,  curving  out 
again  as  it  flows  to  join  the  brimming  river.  It 
must  have  bushes  and  trees  and  rocks.  It  must 
have  composition  as  well  as  water.  And  be- 
cause this  picture  was  to  be  done  in  colors,  by  a 
new  process,  for  every  scene  I  had  to  think  of 
coloring  as  well  as  pictorial  grouping  of  objects. 
It  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  my  rocks  were  black  or  brown  or  moss- 
covered,  whether  the  leaves  were  gaily  tinted  by 
Jack  Frost,  or  a  sombre,  sober  brown.  To  try 
the  effect  for  the  stream  finally  chosen,  after  I'd 
scoured  the  countryside  in  three  states,  I  crawled 
around  through  the  undergrowth  and  bushes,  like  a 
woodchuck,  shading  my  eyes  with  my  cupped 
hands  to  get  the  very  best  version  of  this  very  best 
brook.  \\  e  spent  two  whole  days  in  taking  its  pic- 
ture, over  and  over,  where  a  couple  of  hours 
would  have  photographed  it  in  black  and  white. 

'  I  ''HE  looker  for  beauty  must  know,  instinc- 
tively,  what  is  pictorial  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful, what  has  good  lines  as  well  as  color,  what 
will  photograph  for  a  quick  flash  or  a  long- 
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continued  scene,  what  will  do  for  a  faraway 
distant  panorama,  or  for  close-ups.  Sometimes  a 
request  is  so  all-inclusive  that  long  discussion  of 
the  need  and  infinite  patience  in  the  search  are 
necessary.  When  plans  were  making  for  "The 
Copperhead"  they  needed  a  Ions  sweep  of  roll- 
ing country  for  the  Shanks  farm.  Though  it  was 
autumn.  I  must  find  a  place  without  any  fall 
vegetables  or  crops  in  the  held,  for  you  rememher 
that  ft  was  April  of  and  again  April  in 

*6l  when  war  was  declared- 
There  were  other  stipulations,  put  in.  as  in  2 
conundrum,  to  mate  ft  harder.  Nowhere  in  the 
Background  must  there  be  any  suggestion  of 
modem  civilization — no  telegraph  poles,  no  wires, 
no  macadamized  roads.  All  of  those  were  to  he 
added  for  the  twentieth  century  scenes  at  the 
end  of  the  picture.  And  to  show  how  the  village 
improved  daring  those  forty  years,  the  direct  : 
wanted  a  full  that  he  could  cut  through,  with 
terraced  sides  —  think  of  finding  all  that  to 
order.  It  was  Mr.  Barrymore.  who  was  to  plar 
the  hero,  who  gave  roe  a  hint  about  the  land 
out  on  Long  Island  which  was  finally  leased  for 
our  farm. 

Imagine,  then,  my  amazement  when  lare  one 
afternoon  the  director  sought  roe  out-  after  a 
busr  dav's  work  on  his  film,  and  exclarroed. 


twenTjef  cer:_r 

"Yes.  and  I  thought  I  had.  What's  gone 
wrong  now?" 

■1840."  be  grunt  bird.    '"W  t've  herr.  rakinc 
scenes  in  Millville  where  Hardy's  recruirinj: 
for  the  Mexican  war  and  Mflt  Shanks  offers  to  go. 


and  Lincoln  hacks 


r>tesrmg  that 


his  familv  and  farm  need  him  roost-  I  had 
about  ;oc  people  m  the  street  and  the  recruiting 
was  going  along  famously  when  all  of  a  sudden 
great    shadows    came    over    evervthinc-  The 


camera  man  was  aghast-    1  iookec  _r  arj£ 
was  a  fleet  of  airplanes  herder-  _t  and  the  sun 
3  t  fat  ~>:ocm  ctttIttt  -  - 


With  a!  my  searching  to  find  just  the  right 
places,  my  »oVs  only  half  done.  I  must  then 
get  permission  to  use  than.  People  who  own 
3  ust  the  right  places  can't  be  won  over  by  the 
novelty  of  being  photographed.  They  don't 
want  advertising-  Their  homes  ate  their  castles, 
their  gardens  little  short  of  sacred.  And  getting 
ar."-_-i  :  ■ -.  -     :  : f  •  -  ~~*  fraraxr.:  :~~ 

ployment  of  tact  and  1 


'.  ' :  t  rtt; 


T  REMEMBER  once  we  were  doing  a  uiujuie 
■*■  where  an  old  man.  tared  of  the.  nmld,  conies  nun 
a  beautiful  garden.  Everything  depended  on  the 
semnc.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  sunken  car- 
dens  of  a  certain  estate  near 


a  miujon  roses 
half  mile  awa 
Open  to  the  p 


ays  a  week. 

ace  was  absoflmteiy  dosed  to  arootioaa  pic- 
tures. There  was,  I  learned,  no  nse  to  ask  per- 
missjor.  by  ftrrtr  :■-  —  ?*rs:c  tt  fit  rarden, 
and  no  other,  must  come  nto  oar  stnrv. 

With  a  camera  man.  the  director,,  and  three 
actors,  we  went  boldly  in.  on  a  day  when  the 
grounds  were  not  open  to  visxrors-  We  found  a 
re~  :  1  sertmc  and  had  tab*  just  one  scene 
when  up  came  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  gray 
sufr,  asking  what  we  were  about.  There  was 
nothing  to  1  r-_t  confess  and  ask  Ins  coopera- 
tion, for  I  sensed  that  he  was  the  owner.  On 
visrrfng  days,  I  began,  people  were  allowed  to 
bring  then-  kodaks  and  take  r**  Itw— -,  and  though 
we  had  to  come  on  another  day.  we  feik  that  the 
owners  would  be  pleased  to  dunk  of  the  neat 
happiness  they'd  be  gxving  to  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people  who  coubl  never  came  an  person. 

"I  see."  was  his  reply,  the  while  we  wafred  in 
fear  and  hope:  "come  into  my  novate  garden 
when  you're  done."  And  f  t  err-re  ended 
wrri  obit  securing  marvejous  pictures,  with  our 
making  friends  —  t  -  a  grr  .  £t—  crat  :  r»:ift  :-a 
rakmg  r-J.T_res  v.—.  arc  iaurfrr;  =  ft 
rose  garden,  and  leaving  with  a  conual  i 
::  aga~     >;  -  _f.  ft  p. >.  :-.  r.t-  t 


world.   Wantunr  a 
r.  ass  -•:•_>*-  uuh  lau 
:  ra  ~  1  a .  -   ar:  t 
•  _~  1  1  7 _ar±  f  it  ~ 
ts       i.~  r_.r"  Sec 
r  a  ".re;  ~ :  ~.  ar.  ■»  r> :  a 
sumifCMrs  were  photngrapoed.  c 
young  lady  and  qiuarrefag  afe 
when  tircsagh  the  crowd  thai 
srr  ft  —  il- -z  :•:  a  r:-cr_re  1 
gt-r.t  t— ar..    r  _t    ~ f  rage 
given  us  his  grounds  for  a  uui  ne: 

"The  ladv  of  the  house,"  I  repfitd  suavebr- 
*•  Lady  of  the  bouse.""  he  sputtered,  7  she's  my 
cook!!    Now  I  don't  approve  of  yiw  pictures  on 
g  —  "1  pumiples,  and  youl  have  to  stop  right 
I  won't  have  nnr  bouse  made  common 


st:   :        :  -f-.rsc-  a..i 
'  r :  ~ _  1  f  a "  r- 

:  -  ,  t  > 

f -.  Sirr  e 
ud  on  the  lawn, 
~i"  J  gaf  tr?  f 

a  r-:— T'.'-i 
-.  ;_ufig  —-•:'£ 


: 


t  rt  —air  ;-r: 


::.:':T". 

The  1  111 1 1  mam  bad  umked  on  and  fcr- 
T_-atr  .-  -ai  far-  ert'O-i-  :c  f -i  ;_afr.  :■:  t.te 
two  Minus  to  pass  muster.  But  as  we  with- 
drew he  said  avrioushr,  "The  hist  bit.  when  the 
sr.-  •-  i  -1-  a—  rs-  ~t  :  :t:  fir.  M_it  w» 
T--i  --  ft:  a-.£  £•:  rt  1     . ••  tr.  fart  r: 


~Xii>.~  said  the  lover.  "  I  have  ha  Drive  hack 
f  f  .at  a  —  _a~r'  -  ;  a~a  snar  ~-r  as  -  f  _p 
ff  —  a"_t  ar.a  nr^:  fs  Sell.- 

"But  what — 

"Its  the  only  way."  he  perskrai.  "It  u 
w;.rk-        _  set." 

Fearfiol  of  the  ennsequeuces.  we  waned  wbue 
he  walked  hreskhr  m,  the  camera  man  hard  at 
work.  We  saw  bun  admitted.  Five  uuuutrs 
attr  -7  ca— :>_t.  t"r  ^atr  grr.fr=ar:  a> 
t:  ft  steps  ana  ;.t _a.  y  rai- 
nauds  with  a  iiniil  mule  and  Ins  most 


t:"  I  asked 


"What  spel  did  yon  cast  over  hi 
of  the  actor  as  we  drove  away. 
"Why.  1  w^ait  baot  to  apaAngize. 
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People  are  proud  of  their  grounds  and  gardens 
and  want  to  keep  them  exclusive,  and  I  don't 
blame  them.  ^  et  it's  amazing  to  see  how  in- 
terested they  are.  either  in  certain  stars  or  in  the 
process  of  filming  a  story.  Half  the  time  the 
game  of  getting  permission  is  won  with  just  that 
phrase,  "for  a  motion  picture."  For  people  are 
innately  curious  about  the  actor  folk  who  enter- 
tain them  and  about  how  the  thing  is  done, 
and  the  more  they  read  the  making  of  a  picture, 
the  more  eager  they  are  to  watch  it.  I  wanted 
a  private  swimming  pool  for  a  society  picture, 
and  from  studying  the  magazines  I  learned  of  a 
new  country-  place  at  Greenwich  where  one  had 
been  built.  The  young  bachelor  who  owned  the 
estate  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  hosts,  for  he  invited 
the  whole  cast  to  luncheon,  confessing  to  me  after- 
ward that  he  wanted  to  see  what  we  were  like. 

\  NOTHER  time  I  located  a  charming  Eng- 
■* hsh  garden,  but  found  the  owner  as  difficult 
to  deal  with  as  the  place  had  been  to  find,  rill  I 
happened  to  say  that  Miss  Marguerite  Clark  was 
to  be  in  the  picture. 

"Oh  then,  you  may  come,  on  one  condition," 
he  said  quickly. 

"And  that  is?" 

"^ou  must  come  on  -saturday  so  that  Betty 
and  Jack  will  be  home  from  school  and  can  watch 
the  picture  made" 

And  when  we  arrived,  there  were  thirty  kiddies, 
the  boy  and  girl  friends  of  the  owner's  children. 
What  an  audience  they  made — so  eager,  so  re- 
sponsive.  bursting  into  applause  at  some  delight- 
ful bit  of  fain,-  fun.  so  that  Miss  Clark  played  for 
them  and  between  times  with  them,  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

Interesting  and  varied  as  my  outdoor  job  is. 
meeting  people  in  even-  walk  of  life,  the  truth 
is  my  work  of  getting  thirty  beauty-  spots  each 
week  grows  harder  all  the  rime.  The  vicinity  of 
New  York  is  becoming  exhausted.  Attractive 
grounds  and  gardens  that  are  possible  to  secure 
and  have  never  been  filmed  are  ven\  verv  :-. 
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did  in  numberless  orb 
once,  after  long  search  h: 
I  wanted,  the  owner  wou 
I  have  any  objection  to  motion  pictures,  nor  to 
your  firm,  or  anything  like  that.  But  the  world's 
full  of  unrest  just  now  and  there's  so  much  talk 
about  the  rich  and  their  possessions,  that  it's  my 
opinion  we'd  better  not  flaunt  them  at  people  in  a 
picture.  This  wide  lawn,  our  little  bit  of  formal 
gardening,  would.  I  grant  you.  make  a  beautiful 
setting.  But  I  can't  have  workmgmen  talking 
about  me  and  my  class:  wait  rill  after  the  war 
and  our  sons  come  home  and  things  quiet  down  a 
bit.  and  Til  be  glad  to  say  yes  to  your  request." 
.And  all  that  I  could  say  availed  not  one  whit  to 
alter  their  opinion.  Some  day  when  unrest 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  some  day  we'll  photograph 
those  estates — wait  all  you  see  those  pictures! 

But  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  once  the 
owners  of  beautiful  country  places  were  glad  to 
let  us  use  their  gardens  and  bouses  when  we 
offered  a  check  made  to  the  order  of  the  Red 
Cross.  N>me  of  them  were  people  who  had  re- 
fused us  before.  But  how  could  any  one  refuse 
that  appeal: 

DEREIAPS  the  very  hardest  thing  to  find  is  a 
real  Colonial  garden — the  kind  whose  making 
takes  a  hundred  years,  with  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  hedges,  and  an  atmosphere  of  primness  along 
with  the  quaintness. 


"  No,"  said  the  woman  I  approached  in  an  old 
Connecticut  town  where  I  .-.-£  ::ur.i  ;u>t  such  2 
garden. "  it  belongs  to  the  house  on  the  other  side. 
But  I  warn  you,  you  11  never  get  in.  whatever 
it's  for.  Old  Miss  Lyman's  never  been  open- 
handed  with  her  garden,  nor  were  her  father  and 
grandfather  before  her.  They  must  think  it's 
sort  of  holy  ground.  I  guess,  the  way  they  shut  it 
off*  from  all  the  world!" 

Expecting  to  be  rebuffed,  and  getting  ready  all 
my  wiles  of  persuasion,  you  can  imagine  my  sur- 
prise at  being  charmingly  greeted  by  the  little  old 
spinster  who  was  both  lonely  and  curious  and  to 
whom  the  words  "motion  picture**  were  an  open 
sesame.  I  was  welcomed  into  that  love  of  a 
garden,  and  tea  was  served  in  the  blue  and  white 
china  that  had  come  down  from  the  great- 
great-grandmother  who  had  planted  those  box 
hedges  and  the  pinks. 

r>UT  alas!  sometimes  the  ending  is  different. 

For  one  of  the  Arbuckle  comedies  a  farm 
background  was  needed.  Real  farms,  not  show 
places,  are  as  hard  to  find  near  New  York  as 
hen's  teeth.  But  one  was  found  at  last.  It  be- 
longed to  an  old  lady  confined  to  the  house  by 
rheumatism,  who  had  never  seen  a  motion  picture 
in  all  her  seventy-eight  years.  Wrapped  in 
steamer  rugs  she  watched  from  the  window  while 
our  people  went  through  their  stunts.  Comedy 
is  a  serious  thing  in  the  mating  and  every  scene 
must  be  done  over  and  over  to  get  it  exactly  right- 
Funnier  than  usual  that  day.  Fatty  Arbucile's 
antics  between  tunes  were  as  side-sputqpg  as 
when  the  camera  was  grinding  away.  The 
filming  over.  I  went  in  to  thank  the  little  old 
bdy. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  sa>me  finished  pic- 
tures:" I  asked. 

"Wefl,  no,"  was  her  grim  reply,  "I  can't  say 
Tm  curious  about  'em.  I  don't  see  as  they've 
anything  to  teach  me.  after  watching  this  whole 
morning,  seeing  you  folks  make  such  fools  of 
yourselves!" 
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Looking  down  the  portico  on  the 
entrance  side  of  the  house,  a 
view  which  shows  the  great  rich- 
ness of  the  texture  of  the  brick 
work,  the  splendid  strength  and 
refinement  of  the  details  of  the 
windows  and  shutters,  and  the 
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massive  columns  which  extend 
across  the  front  of  the  portico. 
The  panel  in  the  wall  and  the 
ivy  growing  over  it  are  unusual 
features  in  a  situation  like  this. 
Notice  the  old-fashioned  fast- 
eners of  the  second -story  blinds 


The  entrance  side  of  the  house  has  old  box  separating  the  drive  from  the  portico,  and  apple  trees  ft 
floor  of  which  is  given  over  to  guest  rooms,  looks  down  a  wooded  hill  to  historic  Stony  Brook.  TT 


.  The  left  wing  of  the  house,  the  upper 
fs  give  an  air  of  strength  and  dignity 
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many  tactics  by  closely  watching 
the  man  at  the  tiller,  especially  if 
it's  blowing  hard.  If  he  thinks  you 
truly  love  the  sport  and  are  not 
afraid  of  hurting  your  hands  he  may 
let  you  trim  the  jib  and  soon  the 
mam  sheet  will  be  answering  to  the 
pull  of  your  trusty  arms.  From 
that  moment  on  you  are  lost  as  a 
member  of  the  Rocking  Chair  Fleet. 
Nothing  will  do  until  your  hand 
guides  the  tiller  and  your  own 
pennant  flies  from  the  mast  head. 


B 
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Antra  Parkhura  repairing  the  jib  sul  of  Bierirst 


UT  go  at  it  sensibly.  A  small 
boat  of  the  Lark  type  or  any 
1 ;-  or  ac-foot  half-decked  cat-rigged 
boat  is  the  best  for  a  beginner. 
Select  a  boat  that  can  be  upset, 
not  a  non-capsizable  type.  The 
latter  sail  themselves  and  never 
develop  good  sailors.  One  must 
accept  and  feel  the  res  pons ibility 
of  a  capsizable  yacht  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  fun  of  close  finishes 
and  daring  risks.  Naturally,  you 
will  choose  calm  days  to  practise  so 
that  you  can  learn  to  manage  your 
boat,  and  at  the  same  time  observe 
the  little  points  that  go  to  make  up 
the  experienced  sailor.    Little  np- 
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00  any  cabin  jobs.  That  is  home  training  and 
.  vant  to  be  trained  for  your  turn  at  the 
wheel  j;:rr.e  aay.  \[ake  up  your  mind  to  work 
hard  and  obey  orders  implicrtlv.  Scrubbing 
decks,  poushing  brass,  greasing  metal  blocks,  and 
splicing  ropes  all  mean  getting  a  bit  dose  to 
tire  grTdstoae.  But  it  is  a  big  part  of  the 
arame  to  know  how-  to  take  proper  care  of  a 
boat. 

Watch  the  mending  ar.d  :".r  inz  of  the  sails,  the 
whippmg  o:  r  re  ^nds.  and  the  reevm2  of  the 
halyards.  Itou  will  tind  yourself  unconsciously 
usimt  nautical  terms  and  not  having  to  look  up  in 
blank  amazement  when  a  command 


it  wtien  a  command  is  siven. 
After  you  have  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, perhaps  you  wfll  be  allowed  to  ship  as 
crew — if  only  ro  be  used  as  ballast.  In  that  case, 
be  an  mteilijient  sand  bas  and  know  when  to 
shift  your  own  weight  and  duck  your  head  as  the 
r>:a:        es  ar>: Y:u  can  discover  a  great 
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pies  mean  puffs  of  wind:  smooth  surface,  grass, 
and  slight  coloring  indicate  shallow  water,  so 
"Ready  about"  is  the  cry  of  the  sailor  who. 
knows  that  deep  seas  are  safer  than  sandy  shoals. 
\ou  will  accomplish  the  most  satisfactory  results 
by  laying  out  a  definite  course  and  not  just  sailing 
about  aimlessly.  If  possible  enlist  as  crew  an 
old  hand  at  the  game.  From  your  apprentice 
davs  you  will  have  learned  that  the  starboard  is 
always  on  the  right  side  and  the  port  always  the 
left  side  when  facing  toward  the  bow.  Then 
as  you  sail  you  will  leam  that  windward  is  the  side 
upon  which  the  wind  blows  and  the  leeward  is 
the  side  farthest  from  the  wind.  With  these 
facts  plainly  tixed.  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  tacking.  A  yacht  sailing  on 
the  wind  is  on  the  starboard  or  port  tack  ac- 
cording to  the  way  she  is  headed  in  regard 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  When  the  weather 
side  is  the  starboard  side  she  is  on  the  starboard 
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Running  in  light  weather  doesn't  pi 
heavy  weather  sailing,  but  it's  all  ir 


tack,  and  vice  versa.  Tacking  is 
simply  a  means  of  reaching  a 
given  point  when  sailing  into  the 
wind.  It  is  a  zigzag  course  sailed 
with  the  sheet  trimmed  flat  or 
close  hauled,  and  requires  constant 
attention.  For  the  beginner  the 
best  way  is  to  sit  in  the  cockpit 
to  leeward  of  the  tiller  and  watch 
the  sail  at  the  throat.  To  sail  to 
windward  the  sail  must  be  kept 
on  the  verge  of  shaking  at  that 
point.  But  be  sure  not  to  trim 
her  too  flat  in  rough  or  smooth 
water  and  to  hold  your  helm  with 
a  strong  grip. 

VKTHEX  sailing  off  the  wind — 
*  'or  running  free — that  is  the 
time  to  earn,"  about  all  the  sail 
that  your  ambition  demands,  i.  e.,  it  is  a  good  fo 

if  your  yacht  has  that  amount  of  when  to  shift 

canvas,  and  is  not  a  bad  runner 
that  roots.  It  is  calculated  that  a  windward 
breeze  is  almost  double  the  wind's  velocity, 
and  a  leeward  breeze  is  equal  to  the  wind's 
velocity  minus  the  boat's  speed;  so  that  more 
sail  can  be  carried  off  the  wind  than  on.  L  n- 
doubtedly  running  is  not  the  most  exciting 
part  of  sailing,  but  it  gives  one  a  chance  to  see 
where  the  other  man  is  on  a  race  day  and  to  size 
up  things  generally. 

Of  course  as  you  draw  near  the  graduating 
class  you  will  want  to  learn  to  use  a  spinnaker 
and  balloon  jib.  It  is  a  man's  job  and  takes 
nerve  to  break  out  in  a  stiff  blow,  but  skilful 
hands  can  do  it.  Remember  never  to  sheet 
running  sails  down  hard  and  never  look  behind 
if  you  are  running  before  high  waves.  I  he  sight 
of  a  big  sea  curling  up  just  ready  to  swamp  your 
boat  is  not  exactly  reassuring.  Just  set  your 
teeth  and  carry  enough  sail  to  race  the  waves  and 
you  will  win  out. 

So  long  as  most  old  seamen  put  in  a  reef  or  two 
on  blowy  days,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  follow 
their  example  before  weighing  anchor.  A  girl 
can  have  all  the  sport  she  desires  with  her  sail 
reefed  if  it  is  blowing  hard.  Then,  too,  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  shake  out  a  reef  but  very  difficult 
to  take  one  in  if  you  are  in  rough  water.  So 
while  your  boat  is  still  tugging  at  her  mooring  or 
trying  to  carry  off  the  deck,  tie  in  the  points, 
first  taking  all  the  slack  canvas  on  one  side  and 
rolling  it  tight. 

Be  sure  to  pass  the  reef  points  between  the 
sail  and  the  lacing  and  not  around  the  boom. 
A  bow  knot  is  the  proper  way  to  tie  them,  start- 
ing from  the  centre.  There  are  one  or  two 
important  items  to  remember  about  reefs.  In 
shaking  them  out,  see  that  every  point  is  untied; 


?ginning  to  be  allowed  to  ship  as  a  crew,  if  only  to  be  used  as  ballast.  To  know 
your  own  weight  and  duck  your  head  when  the  boat  comes  about,  is  something 


never  leave  them  in  when  a  boat  is  put  up,  or  in 
damp,  rainy  weather. 

'  I  'HIS  suggests  the  subject  of  picking  up  a 
*  mooring,  always  a  sensitive  spot  in  the  career 
of  any  skipper,  so  naturally  a  trying  test  for 
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a  new  hand.  A  woman  feels  as  though  she 
had  done  a  wonderful  thing  if  she  picks  up 
the  buoy  the  first  time  she  attempts  it.  It 
means  close  figuring  not  to  overrun  it  or  fall 
short,  and  often  the  laugh  is  on  you.  But  stick 
to  it.  You  will  never  regret  the  time  spent  in 
practice.  You  may  sail  into  a  new  harbor  and  be 
obliged  to  anchor,  and  then  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
know  that  your  anchor  should  have  plenty 
of  line  and  should  never  be  thrown  over  until 
the  boat  has  stopped  going  ahead  or  is  drop- 
ping back  a  little.  To  get  underway,  draw  in 
short  on  your  chain,  hoist  the  sail,  and  then 
cast  loose. 

I  he  rules  of  the  road  on  the  seas  are  agreed  to 
by  all  mariners,  and  obedience  is  compulsory; 
but  they  are  not  made  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  They  pro- 
tect the  weak  in  every  instance.  Steamships 
must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  sailing  vessels. 
The  latter  must  avoid  row  boats,  and  all  vessels 
when  under  way  must  keep  clear  of  anchored 
craft. 

HPHE  rules  for  right  of  way  and  yacht  rac- 
■*■  ing  are  somewhat  complicated  and  should 
be  carefully  studied  from  a  book.  But  it  is 
simple  to  remember  and  essential  to  know  the 
power  boat  signals:  one  blast  means  starboard 
course;  two  blasts,  port;  three  blasts,  astern. 
The  vessel  that  blows  first  has  the  right  of 
way. 

The  yacht  clubs  along  Long 
Island  Sound  and  the  Great 
South  Bay  are  planning  ladies' 
races  and  the  Southern  Yacht 
Club  of  New  Orleans  has  built 
a  new  class  of  21 -foot  knock- 
abouts, called  the  Fish  class,  suit- 
able for  use  by  women,  which 
they  plan  to  rent  to  members 
to  encourage  sailing.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  wo- 
men as  well  as  men  should  not 
sail  small  yachts,  and  if  the  men 
in  the  families  would  take  as 
great  pains  teaching  their 
daughters  to  sail  as  they  do  teach- 
ing their  sons,  there  would  be 
more  good  feminine  skippers  for 
the  coming  regattas.  It  is  sport 
that  develops  nerve  and  judg- 
ment, and  sail  boat  racing  is 
the  most  thrilling  game  on  the 
seas.  Motor  boats  may  fly  by  your  flapping 
sails  on  a  hot,  calm  day,  but  you  can  always 
dive  overboard  for  a  swim  to  cool  off,  and 
when  the  wind  comes  up  and  your  lee  rail  is 
just  out  of  the  water,  you  will  know  the  joy  that 
Columbus  felt. 


Ladies'  race  in  the  Star  class  at  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club.  Sail-boat  racing  is  the  most  thrilling 
sport  of  the  seas,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  women,  as  well  as  men,  should  not  participate  in  it 
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The  first  hole-  Sixteen  feet  from  the  tee  is 
a  small  oak  tree,  making  a  perfect  stymie 


The  eighth  green  is  bowl-like  in  shape,  and  once  the  hazard 
has  been  cleared  with  a  good  niblick  shot  a  one  may  result 


IXIATURE  golf  courses  have  fre- 
quently been  tried,  with  more  or  less 
non-success,  but  it  has  remained  for 
Mr.  James  A.  Barber  to  build  one  at 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  which  for  interest  and  skill  in 
design  marks  a  very  distinct  step  in  the  art  of 
course-architecture.  Edward  H.  \\  iswell,  an 
amateur  architect  of  fiendish  ingenuity-,  was 
employed  to  lay  out  the  course.  \\  hen  his  work 
was  completed,  Mr'.  Barber  expressed  his  pleasure 
briefly,  '"This  '11  do,"  he  said,  which  accounts  for 
the  extremely  Scotch  name  "Thistle  Dhu"  by 
which  the  course  is  known. 

Variety  being  the  spice  of  golf,  Mr.  Wiswell  has 
made  no  two  holes  of  the  same  length.  Every 
hole  can  be  done  in  one  stroke,  or  more — many 
more.  In  fact,  even-  hole  has  been  done  in  one 
stroke,  and  more.  In  a  recent  thirty-six  hole 
tournament,  a  well  known  amateur  did  the 
seventeenth  in  one,  on  his  first  round.  Mr. 

Wiswell  was 
standing  close  by 
and  compli- 
mented him  on 
his  performance. 
"Thank  you,  Mr. 
Wiswell,"  the  ex- 
pert replied,  "but 
if  I  may  make  a 
suggestion,  I 
think  this  hole  is 
too  easy.  \\  ould- 
n't  it  be  a  good 

thing  to  ?" — 

and  then  followed 
a  lot  of  advice. 
Mr.  Wiswell 
thanked  him 
courteously.  On 
his  second  round 
the  expert  arrived 
on  the  seven- 
teenth tee  with  a 
five  stroke  lead 
over  the  rest  of 
the  field.  He 
played  his  shot 
too  confidently, 
and  took  a  snappy 


At  the  left  is  the  third  hole,  at  the  right  the  fourth,  and  in  the  background  at  the  right  the  tee  for  the  fifth 


eighteen  for  the  hole.  Such  a  catastrophe  may 
happen  at  any  hole,  and  only  a  great  deal  of  head- 
work  combined  with  skilful  handling  of  a  putter 
will  bring  the  player  home  in  anything  near  par. 

But  variation  in  the  length  of  the  holes  is  the 
smallest  factor  on  which  the  designer  has  relied 
to  give  variety-.  One  hole  may  call  for  a  straight- 
forward putt  on  to  a  small  plateau  green  with 
sloping  sides,  where  the  nicest  combination  of 
strength  and  direction  is  necessary-.  Failing  this 
combination,  patience  is  the  only  path  to  ultimate 
success.  The  next  hole  may  demand  a  knowl- 
edge of  billiards,  and  a  truly  hit  shot  off"  two 
banks  will  be  the  only  method  of  negotiating  a 
double  dog-leg  hole  that  abounds  with  traps. 
On  another  hole  a  single  tree  obstructs  the  line  to 
the  hole,  but  there  is  an  almost  invisible  slope  to 
the  fairway,  and  a  ball  hit  with  the  right  strength 
will  curve  around  the  tree;  if  hit  too  hard  the  ball 
will  reach  a  counter  slope,  and  instead  of  drifting 
in  toward  the  hole,  will  fade  by  easy  stages  into 
a  trap  on  the  right.  And  so  on  around  the  course, 
which  is  built  for  the  hard  thinker  rather  than  the 
hard  hitter. 

^TROUBLESOME  local  ruleshavebeen  the  bane 
*  of  most  miniature  courses,  and  Mr.  Barber  has 
shown  much  wisdom  in  enforcing  only  two 
rules,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Rules  of  Golf. 
The  first  forbids  the  use  of  any  club  except  a 
putter,  save  for  the  tee  shots  of  two  or  three  holes, 
where  the  shot  calls  for  an  accurate  pitch  with  a 
mashie-niblick.  After  the  tee  shot,  on  these 
specified  holes  the  pitching  club  is  put  away,  and 
onlv  a  putter  is  allowed,  even  though  the  player 
find  his  ball  in  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  traps. 
The  second  local  rule  allows  a  player  to  drop  on 
the  course  for  the  penalty  of  one  stroke  when  his 
ball  comes  to  rest  against  the  wooden  fin  some 
cases  concrete)  hazards  that  guard  the  rear  of 
certain  greens. 

1  he  fairways  and  greens  are  all  made  of  clay 
with  a  top  dressing  of  sand,  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  a  clay  tennis  court  is  built,  and  all 
are  raised  to  allow  of  complete  and  rapid  drain- 
age. The  resulting  valleys  are  filled  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery,  making  a  novel  form  of  "rough," 
composed  largely  of  roses  of  nearly  every  known 
variety,  which  rough  is  of  course  "out  of  bounds." 
1  hese  valleys  were  originally  crossed  by  rustic 
wooden  bridges,  but  as  the  ground  has  set,  these 
bridges,  which  though  picturesque  enough  were  a 
trifle  too  numerous,  have  been  replaced  by  step- 
ping stones  of  concrete,  on  which  are  reproduced 
the  imprint  of  many  local  leaves.  The  effect 
is  more  than  pleasing,  and  a  great  improvement 
on  the  original  scheme  of  things. 

Concrete  has  also  been  used  for  some  of  the 
traps.  This  sounds  rather  extraordinary  at 
first,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  traps 
are  not  on  the  heroic  scale  of  those  of  the  larger 
links;  the  traps  are  quite  easy  to  get  out  of,  but 
that  is  all.  The  ball  is  merely  putted  out,  but 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  will  finish  anywhere 
near  the  hole.  The  easiest  way  out  of  one  trap 
is  often  the  easiest  way  into  another.  Bat 
actually  the  traps  are  eminentlv  fair. 

I  he  immediate  success  of  Mr.  Barber's  enter.- 
prise  makes  it  rather  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  left  to  an  individual  to  supply  what 
ought  to  be  an  essential  of  every  club.  It  will  be 
still  more  surprising  if  clubs  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  initiative.  The  average  practice- 
green  is  just  what  its  name  implies,  and  practising 
putting  is  almost  as  tiresome  to  the  mature 
golfer  as  practising  scales  is  to  a  youngster.  Clock 
golf  is  little  better,  and  has  the  added  disadvant- 
age that  only  one  couple  can  play  at  the  same 
time.  On  a  miniature  course  many  couples 
can  play  without  congestion,  and  their  interest 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect. A  poor  architect  may  attract  only  those 
who  are  waiting  for  their  turn  to  start  on  the 
regular  course  or  for  a  train.  A  good  one  will 
surely  attract  these  and  many  others  who  will 
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find  in  the  course  a  plentiful  helping  of  jam  to 
hide  the  powder  of  practice.  And  such  a  course 
provides  wonderful  practice.  The  par  of  an 
average  full  length  course  is  around  seventy-two. 
The  par  of  I  histle  Dhu  is  forty-one.  The  im- 
portance of  the  short  game  is  well  known,  but 
it  never  had  a  better  illustration  than  this  com- 
parison. 

TPHE  cost  of  construction  of  such  a  course  is  far 
A  too  variable  to  permit  of  any  figures  being 
given,  but  broadly  speaking  it  can  cost  just  what 
the  designer  wants  it  to  cost.  If  he  wants  a  mini- 
ature golf  course  pure  and  simple,  naturally  the 
cost  is  very  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  he 
wanted  a  course  that  was  at  the  same  time  a 
masterpiece  of  landscape  gardening.  At  Thistle 
Dhu  the  cost  was  heavy  because  it  was  made  on 
entirely  unbroken  ground,  although  the  nature  of 
the  ground  itself  offset  this  to  a  small  extent. 
The  land  first  had  to  be  cleared  of  old  stumps, 
etc.  Hard  pan  from  the  house  excavations  was 
then  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  greens  and 
fairways,  on  the  top  of  which  six  to  eight  inches 
of  clay  was  rolled  and  molded  into  the  desired 
shape;  a  final  top  dressing  of  sand  w  as  then  ap- 
plied, and  a  regular  Southern  green  formed  from 
materials  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
carted  away. 

Loam  and  muck  were  mixed  with  the  existing 
top  soil  and  spread  on  the  sides  of  the  greens  and 
(airways,  and  later  a  dressing  of  compost  was 
given,  and  the  sides  seeded  for  grass;  while  still 
later  the  planting  of  roses  and  shrubbery  in  the 
M rough"  was  undertaken.  The  result  is  a  gar- 
den that  is  used  instead  of  one  that  is  merely  an 
attractive  environment  of  a  house. 

One  daring  innovation  was  made  by  the  archi- 
tect when  he  constructed  a  grass  green,  only  one 
out  of  eighteen,  and  the  only  one  in  Pinehurst. 
But  he  succeeded,  and  thereby  proved  that 
such  a  course  is  equallv  practical  in  the  North 
where  grass  is  more  amenable  to  reason  than  it  is 
in  the  South.  In  fact  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
miniature  course  would  be  easier  to  construct 
in  the  North.  Grass  greens  would  predominate, 
but  a  few  sand  greens  would  add  the  spice  of 
variety,  and  would  be  invaluable  to  those  whose 
golf  takes  them  South  in  the  winter,  and  who  re- 
quire weeks  to  get  used  to  the  change  from  grass 
to  sand. 

A  few  water  hazards  would  add  yet  further 
flavor  to  the  course,  and  their  absence  at  Thistle 
Dhu  constitutes  the  only  criticism  that  can  be 
fairly  leveled  at  its  constructor. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  course  follows: 

Hole  No.  i — 34  feet  long;  16  feet  from  the  tee  is  a  small  oak 
making  a  perfect  stymie.  A  one  can  be  made  but  it  requires  ab- 
solute distance  and  direction,  with  a  slight  cut  on  the  ball. 

Hole  No.  2 — 51  feet  long.  This  green  is  deceptive,  if  you  do  not 
study  the  roll,  as  it  has  a  slight  up-grade  at  the  start,  then  midway 
it  is  slightly  down  grade.  For  an  overplay,  there  is  a  wooden  bunker 
at  the  back  (penalty  one).  This  keeps  the  ball  from  going  down  the 
slope  in  the  shrubbery,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  play  from. 

Hole  No.  3 — 31  feet  long — is  a  dog-leg  hole,  grass  traps  on  each 
side  for  bad  direction.  The  pla>  is  in  the  centre,  where  the  ball 
turns  on  a  curved  bank  that  takes  it  to  the  raised  green.  It  is  es- 
sential to  have  perfect  direction  and  distance,  as  an  overplay  takes 
you  over  the  raised  green,  making  a  very  hard  shot  for  the  return 
plav. 

Hole  No.  4 — 55  feet  long.  This  is  also  a  dog-leg  hole,  but  on  No. 
4  you  have  to  make  use  of  two  caroms  from  side  banks.  The  shot  is 
made  by  pla\ing  the  ball  at  the  right  bank:  if  perfectly  placed,  it 
caroms  to  the  left  bank  where  it  again  turns  to  the  hole,  making  an 
easy  putt  for  a  two.  Improper  direction  or  too  much  speed  will  put 
the  ball  in  the  grass  trap  to  the  left  or  out  of  bounds  at  the  right. 

Hole  No.  5 — 71  feet  long — is  a  mashie  shot,  from  its  own 
elevated  tee  over  a  fence  and  hedge  to  a  long  clav  approach.  At 
the  back  of  the  green  is  a  wooden  bunker  preventing  the  ball  from 
going  into  the  shrubbery. 

Hole  No.  6 — 12  feet  long — is  the  shortest  hole  of  the  eighteen,  but 
an  excellent  test  of  eye  on  the  ball  and  touch  of  club.  It  is  just  a 
wee  putt  with  a  hole  on  its  own  elevated  green  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  with  sloping  sides.  A  one  is  not  at  all  hard,  but  there  is 
that  mental  side  of  it  that  makes  you  take  vour  eye  from  the  ball. 
On  this  hole  are  boundary  stakes,  sides  of  green. 

Hole  No.  7 — 29  feet  long — has  a  clav  approach  of  about  20  feet. 
Side  bunkers  with  long  grass.  A  perfect  shot  is  played  between 
these  two  bunkers  on  a  grass  putting  green  10  feet  in  diameter. 

Hole  No.  8 — 22  feet  long.  From  the  elevated  tee  use  a  niblick. 
This  makes  fine  practice  for  the  back  spin  shot  so  essential  to  good 
golf.    A  perfect  direction  will  allow  the  ball  to  go  in  the  cup.    A  one 


RMf  also  he  made  on  thi*  hole  from  playing  off  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
bowl,  which  forms  the  green. 

Hole  No.  o — 24  feet  long — is  made  to  look  rather  longer  than  it  is. 
Manv  plavers  Em  themselves  in  the  wooden  bunker  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  green  for  overplay.  There  are  also  two  grass  side 
bunVers  for  faulty  direction. 

Hole  No.  10 — ;6  feet  long.  Perfect  distance  and  allowance  for 
the  roll  of  the  approach  through  two  side  traps  to  an  elevated  green 
is  the  proper  shot.  If  the  calculation  is  faulty  the  ball  will  roll  to  the 
grass  at  the  side  of  the  hole  or  over  at  the  back  where  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  return  and  hold  the  ball  on  the  elevated  green. 

Hole  No.  11 — 18  feet  long.  A  plain  putt  with  allowances  for  the 
roll  of  the  green;  for  overplay  a  wooden  bunker  at  the  back. 

Hole  No.  12 — 28  feet  long.  A  mashie  niblick  played  with  a  back 
spin  is  the  shot  on  No.  12.  From  an  elevated  tee  over  a  fence  and 
hedge  to  a  double  circus  ring  with  the  hole  in  the  centre;  sloping 
sides  so  that  you  may  go  in  the  cup  direct  or  on  the  return  roll. 

Hole  No.  13 — 47  feet  long.  A  good  long  putt  takes  vou  through 
two  side  grass  bunkers  to  the  sloping  bank  in  the  centre,  where  the 
ball  will  turn  toward  the  hole,  leaving  you  a  chance  for  your  two. 

Hole  No.  14 — 28  feet  long.  A  straight  putt  will  find  no  trouble. 
A  putt  off  the  line  either  right  or  left  will  take  the  slight  slope,  leav- 
ing you  a  long  putt  for  your  next  shot.  Wooden  trap  at  back  of 
hole  for  overplay. 

Hole  No.  15 — 24  feet  long.    This  is  also  a  dog-leg  hole.  The 
play  is  at  the  right  of  the  grass  bunker  where  the  curv  ed  banks  are  so 
made  that  if  you  have  perfect  distance  you  can  hole  out  in  one. 
Overplay  puts  you  out 
of  bounds. 


Hole  No.  16—23 
feet  long — a  plain,  flat 
putt. 

Hole  No.  17 — 47 
feet  long.  Down  some 
steps  to  the  tee.  The 
green  is  elevated  some 
5  feet.  You  have  a 
niblick  shot  that  if  per- 
fect will  hold  you 
within  the  horseshoe. 
For  overplay,  directly 
behind  the  hole  is  a 
wooden  bunker  that 
puts  a  premium  on  an 
overplayed  ball  if 
straight,  but  a  ball 
lying  under  this 
wooden  bunker  has  to 
be  lifted,  placed  no 
nearer  the  hole  and 
then  requires  a  very 
difficult  shot  to  return 
over  the  sides  of  the 
horseshoe. 

Hole  No.  18 — 34 
feet  long.  Requires  a 
putt  of  judgment.  A 
slight  up-grade  with 
three  oak  trees  to  help 
take  your  eye  from  the 
ball;  two  side  traps  in 
which  you  can  be 
tucked  away,  and  a 
wooden  bunker  at  the 
back  of  the  green  for 
overplay. 


The  length  of  the  ninth  hole  is  twenty-four  feet, 
but  it  is  so  constructed  that  it  looks  longer 


Detailed  plan  of  the  Thistle  Dhu  course.  It  is  built  entirely 
upon  sand,  and  the  greens  are  all  elevated  tor  drainage 


left  the  tee  for  the  eighth — a  mashie-niblick  shot 
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Floor        of  the  boat  boose.   The  foarsiauoc-.  prootem  of  bmkfing above  ten  ortwelve  feet  of  water  was  solved 
bv  consmactmg  a  crib  of  beaw  timbers  upon  eight  stone  peers-   This  crib.  37  x  80  feet  over  all  not  mchxnhg 
a"7  x  33  soot  addition  for  coal  storage  .  provides  a  dear  central  basin  72  feet  long  and  I .  l2  feet  wide.  r»«mrinl 
on  three  sides  by  a  platform  having  a  mmmi— u  width  of  4  feet.   The  inath  safe  gives  access  to  the  Lake 


V^OVEL  BOAT  House 

an  the  estate  of 

zMR.  HERBERT  DUMjH(ESQ 
J^a%e  W  inncpesaul^ee 

HARRY  J.  CARLSON,  ^Architect 


The  architect  solved  most  cleverly  the  problem  of  making  attractive  the  iinnnist-  expanse  of  roof    The  true  proportions  of  the  h»fjMWi»»  are  cfcgaaed  by  the  bang,  i 
eaves  and  the  hi  caking  of  the  roof  line  by  means  of  the  ■mikmeil  gj— bd  and  projecting  dan—am   Not  even  the  long  p""*"^  "  either  end.  where  the  fight  bnfi  piaster  < 
trasts  w.th  the  rich  green  of  trim,  roof,  and  siding,  is  suffioent  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  brood,  sloping  lines  into  winch  the  true  height  of  the  baiting  has  been  resolved 
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CoiBTanry  of  Charm  at  Uie^amptonShop 


TPHE  secret  of  the  enduring  charm 
A  of  each  Hampton  interior  lies  not 
only  in  beauty  of  color  and  carving, 
nor  even  in  the  discriminating  skill  of 
the  Hampton  decorators  in  selecting  and 
arranging  fine  pieces  of  cabinet  work 
with  harmonious  fabrics  and  back- 
grounds, but  also  in  the  subtle  details  of 
lighting  and  those  unusual  incidentals 

Dffo  ration 


which  make  each  room  as  livable  as 
it  is  correctly  distinctive. 

We  put  at  your  command  our  wide 
resources  for  procuring  fine  old  paneling 
and  fabrics,  rare  antiques  and  bibelots 
as  well  as  our  vast  equipment  for  making 
authentic  reproductions  and  for  earn  ing 
out  decorative  schemes  in  accordance 
with  architectural  settings. 
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IS  Gas* 50*Statt  P| 
fating  StPatrirfcs  Grhr bral  . 
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Furnilur? 


LEATHER  TRAVELLING  CASE 


with  complete  Service  of  solid  Tortoiseshell  Toilet  Requisites  and 
Cut  Glass  Bottles  and  Jars  mounted  solid  Cold    £300 

Visitors  to  England  are  invited  to  inspect  the  stocks,  or  catalogue? 
will  be  sent. 
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VALUE 

VISIBLE  AND  INVISIBLE 

In  "OLD  BLEACH"  pure  Irish  Linens  and 
Linen  Damasks  one  appreciates  the  ARTISTIC 
VALUE  in  the  pure  white  lustre  and  exclusive 
patterns. 

But  there  is  an  INTRINSIC  VALUE  woven 
into  the  very  fabric. 

This  is  derived  from  pure  linen  yarn — perfection 
of  weave — and  the  gentle  method  of  bleaching 
on  grass  greens  by  the  Sun. 

These  qualities  make  your  purchase  of  "OLD 
BLEACH"  Irish  Linens,  a  true  household  economy. 


"Old  Bleach"  Linen  C°  Li? 

-       25-25  East  86=  Street     New  York. 

<S  — —  9  J-R  LAMONT  'MANAGER  «  — '  i 

W.  H.  STELEY.  22  West  Wellington  St,  Toronto.  Ont 
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Premier  was  the first  car 
in  existence  to  adopt 
the  Cutler- Hammer 
Magnetic  Gear  Shift  as 
standard  equipment 
(now  in  its  5  th  success- 
ful season) — a  feature 
that  appeals  instantly 
to  the  woman  who 
through  choice  oper- 
ates her  own  car. 


■'■  mi:  * 


THE  WORLD  POSSESSES  NO  FINER  MOTOR  CAP. 

THE  difference  between  absolute  accomplish- 
ment, and  accomplishment  that  almost  succeeds 
is  so  slight  that  many  overlook  it.  Not  everyone 
can  appreciate  the  full  attainment  of  the  Premier 
corps  of  engineering  designers,  but  enough  grasp 
it  to  make  the  demand  for  Premier  cars  well-nigh 
insatiable.  Premier  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
exquisite  car  of  the  moment — it  is  America's  en- 
gineering masterpiece.  And — its  gears  are  shifted 
electrically. 


MOTOR.  CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS  ••••  USA 


THE 


ALUMINUM  SIX 


MAGNETIC       GEAR.  SHIFT 
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first  cord  tire  in  America— 

^The  Silvertown  Cord 

Goodrich  TDltcs 

Best  in  the  Long  Run 


The  2.  F.  Goodrich  "Rubber  Company,  Jlkron,  Ohio     •    Adjustment  "Basis :  Silvertown  Cords,  8000  Miles ;  Fabric  Tires,  6000  Miles 
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A  H I S  T  O  R  Y  of  social  happenings 
A  in  New  York,  during  the  past 
rwenrv  rears,  cannot  be  written  with- 
out the  name  of  Louis  Sherry  occur- 
ring prominently  times  without 
number. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  conduct 
of  functions  of  all  types  and  tor  the 
catering  of  delicious  foods  for  all 
repasts,  from  an  informal  afternoon 
tea,  to  a  state  banquet. 

It  is  ssggesirt  ilutt  tern  sriZ'  £m£ 
SkcrrC s  Qiuahia  &t£  Htmbtms  ir- 

resirtihle. 

For  IBs  cvtxthseicr — Skerrfj  T(s: 


FIFTH  AVTX1 1. 
AT  5XR££T 


Charirt  Rjchard  Wilson, 


<J~*HE  WZJ^pORF^ASTOfRJA 

merits  its  distinction.  It  is  the 
stopping  p.sa  r:r  person:  v;  the  public 
eye,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  home  of 
those  -jebo  shun  publicity  yet  desire  the 
luxury  \chich  often  attends  it. 


ciiv  tfuioorr-Clstorta 

fifth  Avenue  33'        yi "  Streets.  New^Soffk 

T-  \1  RnnmPT  ....      Ptl  lifnlt|< 


Beech-Nut 


Ginger  Ale 

"Great ! " 


New  Ginsrer  Ale  with  New  Flavor 


\     NEW  ymyrA  tzfOT. '  IT-MTlf  Sp 

111  HIM  Lmi    The  debcat*.  aw 
7  • 


porta  eigaal 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 


^i?GDISW'OLD 


L  Y , 
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Recommended  bj?  leading  makers  of 
electrical  reB^ideratin^  mjcuchiiies 


THE  unique  standing  of  the  Jewett  Refrigerator  is  best  prove 
the  fact  that  this  refrigerator  is  recommended  by  leading  manu 
facturers  of  electrical  refrigerating  machines.  Tests  have  shown 
these  manufacturers  the  special  desirability  of  Jewett  Refrigerators 
for  use  in  connection  with  their  systems  of  iceless  refrigeration. 

Jewett  Refrigerators  are  most  carefully  designed  and  constructed. 
They  are  so  insulated  as  to  be  kept  cold  at  minimum  cost  for  / 
current  where  refrigerating  units  are  used,  or  at  similarly  low 
cost  when  operated  with  ice.  The  air  circulation  is  not  only  so 
perfect  as  to  be  admirably  sanitary  and  odorless,  but  it  is  also  I 
very  economical  of  the  cooling  agent. 

Jewett  Refrigerators  are  made  with  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
lining  ever  put  into  a  refrigerator.  They  are  not  lined  with  galvan- 
ized or  porcelain  enameled  sheet  metal.  The  interior  of  even"  Jewett 
refrigerator  is  a  solid  porcelain  crock  VA  inches  thick  made  in  one 
piece  in  our  own  pottery.  Because  of  this  method  of  manufacture  there 
are  no  joints  or  corners  to  collect  dirt  or  bacteria;  the  whole  interior 
of  the  refrigerator  can  be  cleaned  with  ease ;  and  it  lasts  practically  forever. 

The  names  at  the  right  are  those  of  only  a  feu  of  many  prominent  Americans 
who  have  chosen  the  Jewett  for  their  homes.  Several  hundred  more  names  of 
equal  prominence  might  be  given  as  evidence  of  the  appreciation  shown  the 
Jewett  principle  of  refrigeration  by  the  most  discriminating  buyers. 

To  those  who  desire  additional  information  on  the  part 
that  proper  refrigeration  plays  in  protecting  health,  we  will 
gladly  send  our  illustrated  catalog,  list  of  users  and  the 
name  of  the  nearest  Jewett  dealer. 

THE  JEWETT  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 


These  are  tome  of  the 
representative  hornet  in 
which  Jewett  Refriger- 
ators are  used. 

W.  R.  Cos, 

fJtarr  Bat,  Jjenf  Island. 

E.  J.  Marshall, 

faadnii,  CaJjformM. 

Henry  Ford, 

Dtarbvrn.  MicfutMM. 

Philip  A.  Green, 

CAa;xi.  Mast. 

JLohert  Boom, 

iVrabtrt.  L,  L 


Buffalo.  New  York 


1135  rWimWf 


Montreal 


As--. 


Co.,  Ltd. 


,  N.  Y. 


John  Borden, 

Like  Giosnio.  f^ij. 

H.  P.  Davison, 

LjuatZ  V ailty.  Lang  J'limd. 

John  D.  Rockefeller, 

tfaaxoiu  Billi.  S.  T. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 

Kmr  Yuri. 
Henry  C.  Frick, 

Jfcr  Yvri. 

Albert  Erskine, 

Smrrb  ltend.  T*t 

Cyrus  H.  McCormuk, 

Lait  Fvrrca,  Jifmmu 

J.  Ogden  Armour, 

l.ltl  Tvrrest.  /  r. 

Charles  M.  Schwab, 

Knr  Yvri. 

George  Eastman, 
W.  K.  V underbill, 

Srzjy  Yvri. 

Cornelius  V underbill, 

KlMi  York. 

Sir  Mortimer  Davis, 

Mimical.  I  mswsTs 
John  F.  Dodge, 

DtSrva.  Michigan. 
Samuel  Mather, 

Clfnrljnd,  Ohit. 

Payne  Whitney, 

Msnhazxz.  Lvnz  hland, 

Arthur  C.  James, 
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THIS  BORDER  IS  A  SKETCH    FROM  LIFE   OF  A  FINE 


EXAMPLE  Or   CARVING  IN  AMERICAN  W  Ai_NLT. 


a 


! 


'^American 

FAjkNUT 

"T\\e  Noblest  of  All  Cabinet -Woods" 

Quantities  of  Quality 


The  qualities  that  make  American  Walnut  supreme  among  the 
world's  cabinet  woods  are  not  debatable.  They  need  no  argu- 
ment. Everybody  knows.  And  everybody  has  known — back  to 
the  earliest  name  in  your  own  family  record. 

Yes. 

But  the  question  of  Quantity  has  bothered  us. 
Yes,  again. 

But  the  question  of  Quantity — or  availability,  or  accessibility, 
or  reasonableness  of  price,  need  not  bother  any  of  us  at  all. 

THERE  IS  PLENTY  OF  AMERICAN  WALNUT. 

Notwithstanding  the  insistence  of  the  Government  on  this 
supreme  wood  for  gunstocks  and  aeroplane  blades. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  of  the  best  buyers  of  the  best 
furniture  and  interior  trim  for  "the  aristocrat  of  woods." 

The  plentitude  of  AMERICAN  WALNUT  is  one  of  the  happy 
facts  left  over  after  the  war.  And  it's  true. 

You  can  get  American  Walnut.  (BY  INSISTING.) 

Try  it  in  your  favorite  store.  Ask  your  architect.  Write  us  for 
the  American  Walnut  Brochure.  (Free,  "the  same  day,"  on  your 
request.) 

American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 
Room  1006,  616  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
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HAT  a  beautiful  bedroom!" 

The  remark  burst  from  the  guest  almost  involuntarily. 


"Everything  is  so  quiet  and  restful.  The 
white  enameled  woodwork  harmonizes  in 
such  a  dainty,  refined  manner  with  the  pol- 
ished floors,  rugs,  and  other  furnishings. 
I've  always  wanted  such  woodwork  in  my 
home  but  I  simply  can't  afford  it." 

"Oh,  yes  you  can,"  replied  the  hostess, 
"you  are  making  the  mistake  so  many  peo- 


ple make  in  thinking  our  woodwork  is 
expensive  hardwood.  Our  architect  and 
contractor  suggested  that  we  use  North 
Carolina  Pine  because  in  their  opinion  it 
would  give  the  same  results.  They  surely 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  I 
don't  know  of  any  wood  which  takes 
stains,  paints,  varnishes,  and  enamels  so 
readily  and  at  the  same  time  costs  so  little. 


Many  helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  our  Home  Builder  s  Book 
— pictures  and  floor  plans  of  modern  houses;  panels  showing  in  true 
color  the  wide  variety  of  finish  to  which  this  wood  lends  itself,  etc.  ■ 
A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

102  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  Norfolk  Virginia 

North  Carolina  Pine 

Beautiful  and  Economical — Easily  Worked — Takes  All  Paints,  Stains  and  Enamels 
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ANCHOR  POST 
FENCES  and  GATES 

Lawns  and  flower  beds  are  safe  from  damage  by  thought- 
less trespassers  only  if  protected  by  a  sturdy  fence. 

A  fence,  however,  should  add  to  and  not  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  your  home.  It  should  be  well  pro- 
portioned, sturdily  built  and  so  protected  that  the  de- 
structive action  of  storms  and  changing  seasons  will 
not  affect  it. 

Anchor  Post  Fences  and  Gates  whether  of  Iron  or  Wire, 
are  made  to  look  well  and  last  long.  The  expert  fence 
erecting  service  of  our  branch  offices  in  many  cities  in- 
sures the  proper  installation  of  our  work. 

We  build  fences  of  every  kind,  in  any  height  and  for 
every  purpose.  The  list  below  will  aid  you  in  indicating 
to  us  the  type  of  fence  about  which  you  desire  infor- 
mation and  circulars.    We  would  like  to  serve  you. 

See  special  adts.  in  poultry  and  dog  sections  of  this  Magazine. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldfj.  Boston,  79  Milk  St.  Hartford.  902  Main 
St.  Cleveland,  (iuardian  Bldg.  Chicago,  8  S.  .Dearborn  St  Greenville, 
S.  C,  Palmetto  Bldg.  (2291-G) 


CATALOGUES 

Let  us  know  the  type 
of  fence  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  descrip- 
ti  v  e  book  I  ets  wi  11  be 
mailed  promptly. 

1.  Unclimbable  Chain 
Link  Fences. 

2.  Fences  for  "Subur- 
ban Homes  and  Country 
Places. 

3.  Ornamental  Iron 
Railings  and  Gates. 

4.  Tennis  Fences. 

5.  P  o  u  It  r  y  Run 
Fences. 

6.  Farm  Gates  and 
Fences. 


Why  Use 
Garbage  Cans? 

Do  you  continue  to  use  gar- 
bage and  rubbish  cans  because 
you  are  satisfied?  Or  do  you 
tolerate  them  because  you  think 
they  are  necessary  evils? 


Drop  AllWdstc  Hero-Then  fourth  I 


THE 


j^RNERATOR 


has  at  last  emancipated  the  home  from  these  evils. 

The  door  shown  is  located  in  the  kitchen.  Into  it  is  put 
everything  that  is  not  wanted — tin  cans,  garbage,  broken 
crockery,  paper  sweepings,  bottles,  cardboard  boxes — in 
fact  all  those  things  that  accumulate  in  the  home  from  day 
to  day  and  are  a  continuous  nuisance  and  dangerous  health 
hazard. 

The  material  deposited  falls  down  the  regular  house  chim- 
ney flue  into  the  incinerator  built  into  the  base  of  the 
chimney  in  the  basement.  From  time  to  time  a  match  is 
touched  to  it  and  it  burns  itself  up.  The  material  de- 
posited is  the  only  fuel  required. 

Not  one  penny  for  operating  cost  and  yet  you  have 
abolished  garbage  and  refuse  cans  forever. 

Sanitary — Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 

A  postal  to  us  to-day  will  bring  an  interesting,  catalogue  to  you  to-morrow 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

407  Clinton  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Offices  in  all  large  cities 


Dependable,  as 
Central  Station 
Service 

Universal  4  K.W.  Lighting  Plants 
furnish  light  and  power  service  that 
is  in  keeping  with  the  appointments 
of  the  finest  homes  and  estates. 

It  supplies  unflickering  light,  as 
well  as  ample  power  for  household 
conveniences,  with  the  steadiness  and  reliability  of 
a  city  power  plant. 

Run  by  a  quiet,  water-cooled  Universal  Motor  that  bums 
either  gasoline,  kerosene  or  gas.    Motor  is  connected  directly  to  a  specially  designed 
8-pole  generator.    Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  on  Lighting  Plants- 
There  is  also  a  Universal  Marine  Engine  for  your  motor  boat.    Bulletin  No.  jg  will 
tell  you  about  it. 


UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 


Station  59 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Four-Cylinder 
Motor 


The  U-  S.  Wax  Department  used  more  than  1500  Universals  in  the  Army  and  N»ry. 
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HEATim  SYSTEM  «__l=i VACUUM  ClEAUtHO  SYSTEM  DHAINAQC  STSTZM  HOT  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  -- .1  BFFRIQERATOR  SYSTEM 

This  Sectional  View  of  a  Modern  Dwelling 

shows  the  amount  of  pipe  lines  and  equipments  necessary  for  plumbing,  heating,  cold  and  hot  water, 

refrigeration  and  vacuum  cleaning 

We  are  manufacturers  of  20,000  articles — valves, 
pipe  fittings,  steam  specialties,  etc. — for  all  phases 
of  power  plant  equipment,  and  are  distributors  of 
pipe,  heating  and  plumbing  materials 

THERE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 


BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

BRIDGEPORT 

NEW  YORK 

BROOKLYN 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEWARK 

CAMDEN 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

ALBANY 

SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO 

ROCHESTER 


SAVANNAH 

ATLANTA 

KNOXVILLE 

BIRMINGHAM 

MEMPHIS 

LITTLE  ROCK 

MUSKOGEE 

TULSA 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
WICHITA 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
TERRE  HAUTE 
CINCINNATI 


CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 
23  west       st..  and  22  west  451!  st..  new  york  city 
to  which  the  public  is  cordially  invited 
branches^ Fifty-seven  leading  cities  •  works:  Chicago.  Bridgeport 


INDIANAPOLIS 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

ROCKFORD 

OSHKOSH 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

DAVENPORT 

DES  MOINES 

OMAHA 

SIOUX  CITY 

ST.  PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

FARGO 


ABERDEEN 

GREAT  FALLS 

BILLINGS 

SPOKANE 

SEATTLE 

TACOMA 

PORTLAND 

POCATELLO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

OGDEN 

SACRAMENTO 

OAKLAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

WATERTOWN 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Mellotone 


gives  to  your  walls 
a  dull  rich  finish  like  velvet 


To  you,  who  have  Ions  desired  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  that  indescrib- 
able, deep  dull  finish  for  your  walls, 
Mellotone  is  your  happy  solution. 

With  it  you  can  duplicate  all  the 
subtle  colorings  of  Nature,  so  lovely  to 
look  at,  but  so  almost  impossible  to 
bring  to  the  decorative  schemes  of  your 
home. 

To  help  you  do  just  this  thing  in  an 
easy,  pleasurable  way,  we  have  just 
published  in  Nature's  own  colors,  an 
exceptional  book,  called  Home  Color 
Harmonies — Nature's  Key  to  Them. 


Ten  of  the  most  charming  of  our 
wild  flowers  have  been  taken  as  a  color 
guide  to  as  many  different  rooms.  With 
it  as  your  counselor,  every  room  in  your 
home  can  have  a  different  treatment, 
still,  all  be  in  perfect  harmony.  Each 
be  restful  and  satisfying. 

To  insure  the  Home  Color  Harmon- 
ies Book  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  sincerely  desire  it,  we  are  taking 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  enclose  50 
cents  with  your  request  for  a  copy.  A 
limited  edition  has  been  printed. 


^  Lowe  Brothers 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston    New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago   Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 


HODGSON  figSSg 

One  Summer's  Rent  Will  Buy  a  Home 

The  money  spent  on  a  few  months^rent  of  the 
average  Summer  cottage  will  buy  you  a  house 
that  will  last  a  lifetime.  Hodgson  Portable  Houses 
are  builtt'or  permanence.  Only  the  best  grade  of 
red  cedar  and  well  seasoned  Oregon  pine  frames 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  Hodgson  Portable 
Houses.  They  are 
weather-tight. 

No  skilled  workman  is 
needed  to  erect  a  Hoduson 
Portable  House.  Each  painted 
section  is  plainly  marked  and 
only  needs  to  be  bolted  in 
place.  Doors  and  windows  fit 
perfectly. 

Hoduson  Portable  Houses 
are  really  beautiful  but  by 
means  of  Hodgson  lattice, 
flowers  and  vines  their  natu- 
ral beauty  can  be  enhanced. 
Then,  if  you  own  a  car  the 
Hodgson  Portable  Garage  will 
interest  you.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201.  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Mass.      6  East  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


y  House 


New  life 

for  old  heating  systems 

If  you  are  tired  of  noisy,  leaky,  half-hot  steam 
radiators,  now  is  the  time  to  get  them  into 
good  shape  for  next  winter.  "Dunhamize"all 
of  them — and  have  heating  comfort  equal  to 
that  in  the  Woolworth  Building.  Tell  us  what 
kind  of  a  house  and  system  you  now  have. 

HUNHflM 

■Cheating"  service 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO..  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


WM.  ST0TH0FF  CO.,       Flemington,  N.  J. 

Successors  to  Mothoff  IEros. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 

35  years*  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemington 


rHichardsion  &> 

warmth 

E©7 


ANY  house 
made  snu&  in 
ANY  Weather 


Economical  warmth 
is  assured  where  a 
Richardson  &  Boyn- 
ton  Co.  Boiler  or 
Furnace  guards  your 
fuel  supply. 

We  do  more  than 
sell  you  a  heating 
plant.  Ours  is  the 
service  of  warmth 
giving  to  America's 
great  indoors. 


This  means  the  use  of  every  good 
system  of  heating  and  many  types 
of  apparatus.  So  that  your  partic- 
ular home  is  the  deciding  factor 
and  we  allot  to  that  the  heating 
system  best  suited  to  it. 

If  you  write  us  we  will  send  you 
literature  to  aid 
you  in  your  selec- 
tion  of  heating 
and  cooking  ap- 
paratus. We 
also  make  the  Rich- 
ardson Automatic 
Garage  Heater  and 
Richardson  Laun- 
dry Tank  Heater. 


Richardson  & 
Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 


258-260  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

98  Federal  St.,  Boston 
171-173  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
1332  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
Rochester  Providence 


o  •  I  am  interested  in  C.L. 
I      [  ]  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus 
£  =  ■      [J  Ratiijes       [  ]  Garage  Heaters 
•S  ~  1      [  ]  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

<  n  I  Name  

=  I  Address  .'  
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Water  is  First  as  a  Home  Builder 

Make  sure  of  your  water  supply,  then  build  your  home.  This  is  the  first 
law  of  home  building  from  the  stone  age  until  now. 

The  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems  will  harness  your  water  and  put  it  to  work, 
no  matter  what  your  situation  may  be.  You  will  have  50  pounds  of  pressure 
for  hose  use  in  the  garden  and  garage.  Distant  tanks  for  stock  may  be  kept 
filled  automatically  with  proper  equipment.  The  house  will  have  soft  water  for 
kitchen,  laundry  and  bath,  while  cold,  fresh  water  for  drinking  will  come  direct 
from  the  well  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

Life,  beauty,  comfort,  profit — all  respond  with  constant  growth  under  the 
stimulus  of  this  quiet,  tireless  servant. 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC,  GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Average  operating  cost  one  cent  a  day 

These  systems  are  absolutely  without  a  rival.  They  have  essential,  exclusive,  patented  features 
which  make  them  trouble  proof,  dependable  and  economical.  None  other  can  use  the  pat- 
ented V-K  Koltap.  which  brings  cold  water  direct  from  the  well  without  passing  through  the  tank, 
nor  the  V-K  self-priming  pump  that  starts  on  the  first  stroke  and  never  clogs,  nor  the  V-K  pat- 
ented wiper  that  keeps  water  from  the  oil  chamber,  nor  the  special  V-K  clutch-type  motor,  nor  the 
V-K  oil  distributing  device,  nor  the  V-K  automatic  self-starting  and  self-stepping  switch. 

These  features  are  the  product  of  fifty  years  of  pump  building.  No  matter  what  electric 
lighting  system  you  install,  be  sure  to  buy  a  V-K  Water  Supply  System  for  best  results. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  jobber  in  plumbing  supplies  to-day  about  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-720  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  domestic  water  supply  systems  in  America 

Send  for  tKis  Free  Book  TodaylJ 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  CO.,  Dept.  L-720,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  your  book,  "The  Modern  Way,"  which  tells 
about  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 


Same 


Address. 
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THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Are  you  planning  to  build  or  remodel  your 
house? 

Has  the  time  at  last  come  that  you  are  going  to 
build  the  house  you  have  always  dreamed  about? 
Perhaps  your  ideal  includes  wide  porches,  many  small- 
paned  windows,  big  cheery  fireplaces,  large  roomy 
closets,  or  an  especially  well  planned  kitchen.  Do 
you  wish  to  be  sure  that  when  your  house  is  built  it 
will  include  all  those  little  points  which  will  make  it 
a  source  of  ever-increasing  pleasure? 
If  so,  consult  The  House  Beautiful. 

Are  you    thoroughly  satisfied  with  your 
choice  of  material? 

Have  you  weighed  the  advantages  of  all  the  different 
building  materials?  Have  you  considered  whether 
brick,  or  pine,  or  stucco,  is  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  site  and  climate?  Have  you,  for  instance 
considered  the  best  material  for  roofing, — wood, 
slate,  tile  or  asbestos?  Do  you  wish  to  be  sure  that 
the  style  of  house  you  finally  choose  will  give  you 
the  most  lasting  satisfaction? 

If  so,  consult  The  House  Beautiful. 

Are  you  sure  you  are  arranging  your  house 
to  the  best  possible  advantage? 

Are  you  sure  that  your  furniture  is  grouped  to  the 
best  possible  advantage?  Instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged with  your  living  room  have  you  thought 
how  the  whole  effect  could  be  transformed  by  simply 
changing  the  position  of  the  couch,  or  buying  just  the 
right  size  gate-legged  table  for  the  awkward  corner? 
In  a  word,  do  you  want  your  house  truly  to  represent 
your  personality? 

If  so,  consult  The  House  Beautiful. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  or  remodel  your 
house,  make  any  changes  great  or  small,  inside 
or  out,  we  recommend  that  you  safeguard  your- 
self against  disappointment  by  subscribing  to 

THE   HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

35c.  a  copy  $4.00  a  year 
 SPECIAL  OFFER  


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  #4.00*  for  a  14  months'  subscription  or 
$1.00**  for  a  4  months'  subscription  to  The  House  Beautiful. 


Name 
Street  . 
City. . 


  State. . 

'Foreign  postage  $1.17  extra;  Canadian  postage  58c.  extra, 
•foreign  postage     .34  extra;  Canadian  postage  17c.  extra. 
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Shinn-Fiat 


Lightning  Rods 

Protect  property  from  damage  by  Lightning. 
In  view  of  the  abnormal  cost  of  labor  and 
material,  the  protection  of  property  from 
Lightning  is  vitally  important  this  year — 
even  more  important  than  insurance,  since 
prevention  of  loss  saves  the  property  en- 
tirely, while  insurance  only  partially  repays 
and  does  not  replace. 

Shinn-Flat  Lightning  Rods  are  distinctive  in  de- 
sign, with  36%  greater  electrical  carrying  capacity. 

Good  Dealers  Wanted 

Dealers  selling  Farm  Lighting  Plants,  Electric  Washers 
and  other  home  electrical  equipment  can  handle  Shinn- 
Flat  Rods  advantageously.  FCvery  property  owner  is  a 
prospect.  We  are  interested  in  making  connections 
with  high  grade  Dealers,  whom  our  Factory  ^Repre- 
sentatives will  instruct  and  assist. 

Booklet  on  the  (  tiuse  and  Control  of  Lightning,  sent  free 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO. 

Offices:  1218  Lytton  Bldg.  Factories: 

Chicago,  111.  I     Niles,  Mich.  Cuelph,  Ont. 

Remember,  Lightning  Can't  Strike  if  Shinn  Gets  There  First 


tit 

Do  you  wash  the 
Water  you  use? 


You  wash  your  clothes,  linens,  china,  food — 
everything — but  water.  And  yet  you  bathe, 
brush  your  teeth,  do  all  the  cleansing  in  kitchen, 
pantry  and  laundry  with  un washed,  wncleansed 
water. 

Why? — When  you  can  be  consistent  and  cleanse 
the  water,  too,  by  merely  attaching  a  Loomis- 
Manning  Filter  to  your  water  pipe  as  it  comes 
into  the  house. 

You  get  sparkling,  clear,  safe  water  all  through 
the  house  for  every  use.  It  is  not  only  a  pleas- 
ure to  use  but  a  real  protection  to  all  your  plumb- 
ing and  fixtures. 

Write  its  how  many  bathrooms  you  have 
and  what  your  water  conditions  are. 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

Established  1441  South  37th  Street 

1880  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BAY  STATE 

COATING 


THE  heaviest  rains  can't 
beat  through  a  Bay  State 
Coated  wall.  Weather  won't 
affect  it.  Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating  waterproofs 
all  houses  of  brick,  cement  or 
stucco.  It  imparts  a  beauty 
that  is  distinctive  and  lasting. 

Choose  from  white  or  a  range 
of  colors.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  a  sample.  Write  for  book- 
let No.  1.  It  shows  many 
homes  made  beautiful  with 
Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating. 


Reg  V&--PBI,  0£l 

THE  BAY  STATER 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  V arnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  Architects'  Building 
Philadelphia  Office,  1 524  Chestnut  Street 


"Home 
Attractions" 


"Garden 
Accessories" 


For  Beautifying  Home  Grounds 

When  writing  enclose  ioc  and  ask  for  Pergola  Catalogue  "E-33" 


HARTM  ANN-SANDERS  CO.  • 
Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,       Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  and  Stationery 
of  Exceptional  Merit 


Efficient  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37- Street 
NewYork 


Paris 
25  Rue  de  la  Paix 


London 
221  Regent  Street 


Protect   your  home  forever — 

American  *  Ideal  se^ss? 

i\  Radiators     IBoilers    to  Dept.  25 
AMER ICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY ,  as~m 

^\  Yl(\  f\  tZ  \T    \  No  payment  accepted  unless 
UlllUIVjr  successful 

Firofila**ac  Also  e?pe£  services  °? 

£  11  CUIdvvO    general  chimney  work 

Made    tO        1   FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY  Inc. 

Engineers  ana  Contractors 
Dl"aW                    1  211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

■  I 


A  patch  is  an  incongruous  spot.  It  attracts  attention,  but  does  not  please.  The 
whole  effort  back  of  Norristone  Garden  Furniture. 


Bird  Baths 
Flower  Boxes 


Garden  Benches 
Balustrades 


Urns 


Sun  Dials 
Pedestals 


is  to  blend  fitting  benches,  pedestals  or  jars  into  nature's  surroundings  so  that 
your  friends  will  be  unconscious  of  the  stone,  but  struck  with  the  impressive 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

So  used, — Norristone  is  a  source  of  pride — It  wins  praise. 

Send  for  sample  photo  enlarged  and  our  book  of  blue  prints.    Special  work  from  architect's 
plans  a  part  of  our  service. 

A/ORR/STONE 

3tud/o:     Rochester  ,  N.  Y. 
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DISCERNMENT  DICTATES 

ROCK  OF  AGES  GRANITE 

THE  judgment  of  those  entrusted  to  the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  memorial  is 
forever  attested  or  discredited  by  their  selection  of  design  and  material. 

That  the  verdict  of  the  future  on  your  discernment  may  be  favorable,  specify 
Rock  of  Ages  Granite  for  the  soldiers'  cenotaph  in  your  community. 

Rock  of  Aces  Granite,  in  all  its  dignified  gray  simplicity,  is  most  suited  to  me- 
morials for  the  American  soldier.    A  certificate  of  genuineness  is  furnished. 

Descriptive  Booklet  Gratis 

BOUTWELL,  MILNE  &  VARNUM  CO. 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 


Quairiers  of 

Rock  of  Ages 
Granite 

Refer  to  Dept.  G. 


Quarries  at 
Barre,  Vermont 
the  Granite  Centre  of 
the  World 

©1920  B.  M&V  CO. 
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Walls  finished  with  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White,  roof  stained 
ivith  Cabot' s  Creosote  Stain.  A.  y.  Mac  Donald,  architect, 
Belmont,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 

As  Soft  and  Brilliant  as  New  Whitewash  and  as 
Durable  as  Paint,  but  does  not  look  "painty." 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

Ideal  for  Small  Houses 

Houses  built  of  siding,  boarding  or  shingles  can  be  stained 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  painting,  and  the  colors  are  richer 
and  handsomer,  quite  as  lasting,  and  much  more  appro- 
priate. Paint  spoils  a  bungalow,  and  stain  suits  it  perfectly. 

Vou  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  -wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

147  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


If 


FLOOR  VARNISH 


Are  You  Building? 

If  so,  "My  Home"  —  a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  which  gives  helpful  hints  on  interior  finish- 
ing and  color  schemes,  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  its  publishers,  the  well-known  Varnish  makers: 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 
113  Tonawanda  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Mark 
of  Lace 
Crafts 
vi  an  ship 


BEAUTIFUL  homes  are 
now  showing  at  their 
windows  the  new  Day  Shades 
of  Quaker  Craft-Lace.  See 
examples  of  this  striking, 
decorative  idea  in  the  hook- 
let,  "Concerning  Window 
Draping,"  edited  by  Grace 
R.Wilmot.  Sent  on  request. 

Quaker  Lace  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


m 


TjEROLU: 


'  VENTILATING 

vPORCH  SHADES 


A  Porch  You'll  Enjoy  All  Summer 

A  EROLUX  Ventilating  Porch  Shades  make  any 
/-\  porch  livable  and  comfortable.    Half  outdoors 
and  half  inside  such  a  summer  porch  offers  all 
the  joys  and  delights  of  the  out-of-doors, — comfort 
with  economy. 

Aerolux  Porch  Shades,  made  of  thin  linwood  splints, 
protect  against  the  summer  sun,  against  rain  and 
wind.  While  affording  perfect  seclusion,  they  permit 
the  cool,  refreshing  breezes  to  enter.  Adaptable  to 
sleeping  porch  and  sun  parlor  as  well;  easy  to  install 
and  operate. 

How  to  Select  Porch  Shades 

Get  this  information  by  writing  for  free  literature,  diagrams, 
suggestions  on  shading,  color,  measurements,  arrangement 
and  simplicity  of  hanging,  also  name  of  Aerolux  dealer. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 
239  Oakland  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


"More  Home  to  the  House1 


DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING 

Do  you  want  better 

RESULTS? 

We  give  personal  attention,  use 
the  best  paper  and  spend  the  time 
needed  to  get  the  most  out  of 
each  negative.  Our  price  is  high, 
BUT  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR 
WORK  IS  HIGHER. 

To  introduce  our  work: 

1  dozen  3^x5^  prints  $1.20 

L.  A.  WATERS,  Inc. 

638  University  Block 
Syracuse  New  York 


<The  BILTMORE 

43rd  and  44th  Sts.  and  Madison  Ave. 

The  Cascades 

I  9th  Floor — Always  Cool 

Most  unique  dining  room  in 
New  York.  Beautiful  deo 
orations  and  lighting  effects. 

Dancing 
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DISTINCTION 

The  designing  and  canning  of  a  memorial  is  perhaps 
e^en  more  important  than  the  selection  of  the  material 
to  be  used. 

The  above  has  the  classic  distinction  of  its  model,  a 
tablet  uncovered  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  dated 
298  BC.  Monuments  of  similar  character  can  be  cut 
from  Rock  of  Ages  Granite  to  meet  any  requirements. 

We  vCill  be  pleased  to  submit  sketches  for  a  design 
that  will  carry  out  your  own  ideas  which  can  be 
executed  in  any  desired  stone. 

WESTERLY  GRANITE  CO. 

Designers  and  Stone  Cullers 
355  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


■ 


The  Herter  tyoms,  Inc. 

841   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
REPRODUCTIONS 
SPECIAL  FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES  :  :  RUGS 
DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS 
PAINTED  FURNITURE 
LAMPS  AND  SHADES 
HAND  WOVEN  TEXTILES 


A 


A  charming  demi-slatuary  marble  mantel  with  inlays  of  old  Irish  green 

DISTINCTIVE  METAL  WORK 

Lanterns,  Weather-vanes.  Foot-scrapers.  Sconces,  and 
HAND  FORGED  HARDWARE 

for  the  complete  equipment  of 

THE  COLONIAL  HOUSE 


ARTHUR  TODHUNTER,  Showrooms, 


101  PARK  AVE 
NEW  YORK 


ndi^id  uaHsm- 

in  Good  Turnitur^ 


— became  an  art 
when  it  achieved  the 
creation  of  this  Italian 
Renaissance  hall  or 
music  room  cabinet. 

Carved  from  walnut,  and 
hand-painted  in  oil,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  exqui' 
site  reproductions  for 
which,  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  Elgin  A.  Simonds 
Company  has  been  famed. 


IThe  El<jinAll 

/Simondsv 

ICompaTuj)! 

\\Iurni  \\\T*Jj 


ho  251  Post  Street,  San-  Francisco,'  Cal. 


Elgin  A.  Simonds 

Company 

■Manu/bctarers  of ■?iirniture 

Syracuse      New  York 


The  zMOTOR  "BOAT  PATHFINDER 

Tart  IV —  Inland  Waterways ;  3\(ew  Jersey  Coast 
my  ^ALFRED  F.  J^OOMIS 


BARNEGAT  BAY,  and  the  connecting 
bays  and  sounds  to  southward,  form 
a  continuous  waterway  100  miles  in 
length  inside  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  New 
Jersey  from  Bay  Head  to  Cold  Spring  Inlet. 
This  waterway,  which  has  been,  improved  by  the 
State  of  New%  Jersey  so  that  a  draft  of  \h  feet 
may  be  carried  through  the  channels  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  is  accessible  from  Philadelphia 
by  a  run  down  the  Delaware  River  and  around 
Cape  May  to  Cold  Spring  Inlet,  during  which 
the  small  motor  boat  need  not  be  in  open  water 
for  more  than  one  or  two  hours,  depending 
on  her  speed.  To  reach  the  Jersey  cruising 
grounds  from  New  York,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  skirt  the  coast  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Barnegat 
Inlet,  a  distance  of  43  miles  in  which  there  occurs 
no  inlet  that  is  safe  for  passage  by  a  stranger. 
Shark  River  Inlet,  at  Belmar,  is  being  improved 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Manasquan 


Inlet  is  sometimes  navigable  for  a  draft  of  3  feet, 
but  the  cruising  yachtsman  who  squares  away 
from  Sandy  Hook  for  the  Jersey  coast  resorts 
should  pick  his  weather  as  well  as  he  may  and 
plan  to  remain  outside  until  he  reaches  Barnegat 
Inlet.  Over  this  bar  there  is  generally  a  depth 
of  6  feet,  but,  as  with  all  inlets  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  both  the  depth  and  the  location  of  the  best 
water  shifts  frequently,  and  the  stranger  is  ad- 
vised to  signal  for  a  pilot  or  pick  one  up  from 
the  fishing  boats  outside  before  attempting  the 
entrance. 

In  course  of  time  the  canal  which  is  being  dug 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  connect  Bay  Head 
with  Manasquan  will  be  completed,  and  it  will 
then  be  possible  to  enter  the  inland  waterway  at  a 
point  21  miles  nearer  the  Hook.  The  canal  is 
being  dug  to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  and  it  is  thought 
that  when  it  is  finally  completed  the  extra  volume 
of  water  flowing  through  it  from  Barnegat  Bay 


will  deepen  Manasquan  Inlet  without  the  em- 
ployment of  artificial  measures.  There  is  still 
nearly  a  half  mile  of  solid  ground  to  be  cut 
through  before  Manasquan  River  joins  its  waters 
with  the  canal,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
the  junction  taking  place  this  year. 

While  a  draft  of  45  feet  may  be  taken  through 
the  channels  marked  on  the  charts  accompanying 
"The  Inside  Route  Pilot,"  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  &:  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  in  some  stretches  deeper  drafts  may  be  car- 
ried without  difficulty,  greater  enjoyment  will 
be  experienced  in  navigating  these  waterways 
if  the  boat  does  not  draw  more  than  3  feet  of 
water.  With  this  lesser  draft  deviations,  acci- 
dental or  premeditated,  may  be  made  from  the 
channels  without  grounding,  and  the  cruiser 
is  given  greater  scope  for  exploring  out-of-the- 
way  places.  The  mean  tidal  changes  range 
from  4j  feet  in  certain  of  the  inlets  to  less  than  a 


Barnegat  Bay,  New  Jersey,  and  the  connecting  bays  to  southward  form  a  delightful  inland  waterway  which  is  navigable  for  100  miles  by  boats  of 
4}-foot  draft.   Except  in  the  channels  the  water  is  very  shoal,  and   grounding  is  almost  as  common  a  pastime  as  it  is  in  Florida 


The  New  Jersey  inside  route  skirts  all  the  summer  coast  resorts  from  Bay  Head  to  Cape  May,  and  as  a  factor  in  their  popularity  ranks 
favorably  in  comparison  with  million-dollar  piers  and  the  sad  sea  waves.   During  the  season  there  are  numerous  regattas  at  the  leading  clubs 
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Inverted  V-bottom 
Surface  Propeller  Boats 


Hickman  Patents 
in  All  Countries 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Incomparably  the  finest  sea  boat  in  the  world 


Sea  Sled  Cabin  Cruisers  with  Guaranteed  Speeds 
Up  to  50  Miles  per  Hour 


Boeing  Airplane  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  SEA  SLED  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass. 


Viper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia 


r 


Cintra 

Owner,  S.  E.  Hutchinson 
Philadelphia. 

44  x  7-ft. 

Lawley  runabout  dual 
valve,  8-cylinder  Sterling. 


Speed  35  M.  P.  H 


J 
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As  American  as  ine  Skyscraper 

The  Woolworth  Building  would  be  impossible  of  location  in  any  but  an  .American  city. 
Just  as  distinctively  is  the  Mathis-built  Houseboat  the  product  of  an  American  yard. 
It  provides  a  palatial  home — complete — on  the  water,  with  every  appointment  and 
convenience  for  the  enjovment  of  perfect  comfort  and  ease.  Add  to  this  the  charm  of 
mobility  and  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  reason  for  Mathis  leadership  in  the  house- 
boat held. 

MATHIS-BUILT 
HOUSEBOATS 

have  been  the  features  of  the  past  eleven  seasons  in  Florida.  Lp  the  tortuous  streams, 
that  abound  in  Southern  waters,  they  have  cruised  season  after  season.  1  Off  the  coast, 
thev  have  proved  as  seaworthy  as  any  type  of  craft. 

Get  the  Mathis  estimate  when  your  plans  are  ready. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Houseboats  and  Cruisers 
from  40  to  120  feet 

POINT  STREET  AND  DELAWARE  RIVER,  CAMDEN,  N 

Skont  bciorr  are  tke  5  z-ft.  "Scar*/*  and  tke  106-j't. 
"Leonid"'— both  Mathu-buiU. 


Radiator  Enclosure 
Masquerading  as  a  Bookcase 


You  would  never  think  that  the  radiators 
in  this  big  living  room  are  in  that  leaded 
glass  case  under  the  window. 

The  inconspicuous  metal  grilles  at  its  bot- 
tom and  another  set  along  the  top,  give  a 
free  circulation,  insuringbutlittleheatloss. 

This  and  a  goodly  number  of  equally 
unique  suggestions  for  overcoming  radia- 
tor obtrusiveness,  are  both  shown  and  fully 
described  in  our  new  booklet  called  "About 


RadiatorEnclosures, Especially  TheRadi- 
Griller." 

The  Radi-Grille  happens  to  be  a  parti- 
cularly happy  answer  for  those  who  want 
something  of  an  easily  removable  or  port- 
able sort. 

\\  hether  you  have  or  are  going  to  build, 
you  will  find  the  booklet  equally  helpful. 
Its  contents  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween built-ineffects  and  those  built-after. 
You  are,  indeed,  welcome  to  a  copy. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


2  West  45th  Street 
New  York 


Forked  River  is  a  shallow  creek  up  which  a 
draft  of  2 §  feet  may  be  taken  nearly  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  Gasolene  is  obtainable  at 
Wilbert's  yard,  where  there  is  a  railway  capable 
of  hauling  35-footers.  There  are  three  hotels  in 
Forked  River — the  Forked  River  House,  Eno's, 
and  the  Greyhound  Inn. 

Waretown  is  a  small  village  opposite  Barnegat 
Inlet.  A  landing  on  the  bay,  f  mile  from  the 
village,  may  be  reached  with  a  draft  of  4  feet. 
At  the  Bay  View  House,  near  the  landing,  gaso- 
lene may  be  obtained.  Barnegat  Inlet,  the 
northernmost  inlet  of  the  inland  waterway,  is 
good  for  a  draft  of  7  feet. 

"Barnegat  City,  on  the  south  side  of  Barnegat 
Inlet,  is  a  fishing  village  and  summer  resort. 
A  channel  dredged  to  6  feet  leads  to  the  landings 
inside  the  point  on  the  inner  beach. 

Barnegat.  (Pop.  1,000).  The  town  lies  near 
the  head  of  Double  Creek  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  fishing  and  oyster  fleet.  At  a 
highway  bridge  1  mile  from  the  village  and  f  mile 
from  the  entrance  there  are  public  landings  and  a 
gasolene  station.  Near-by  is  Kilpatrick's  boat 
shop  where  there  is  a  30-foot  marine  railway. 
Fuel  and  ice  may  be  obtained  just  inside  the  en- 
trance to  the  creek.  The  Alton  Inn  and  the 
Barnegat  House  are  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  on  the  main  highway. 

Manahawken,  a  town  on  the  railroad,  lies  2 
miles  from  a  landing  on  Mill  Creek.  The  depth 
of  the  creek  up  to  this  landing  is  2  feet. 

West  Creek  is  navigable  for  boats  of  z\  feet 
draft  to  within  |  mile  of  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  There  is  a  cluster  of  oyster  houses  at 
this  point.    Gasolene  may  be  obtained. 

Beach  Haven  (Pop.  i,ooo)  is  a  summer  resort 
on  the  ocean  beach  which  extends  between  Barne- 
gat and  Little  Egg  Inlets.  It  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  long  boulevard  and  highway 
bridge  crossing  Manahazcken  Bay  just  south  of 
the  railroad.  1  he  highway  bridge  is  not  shown 
on  the  chart.  There  is  a  public  wharf  with  7 
feet  of  water  off,  and  \  mile  to  southward  is  the 
clubhouse  and  wharf  of  the  Little  Egg  Harbor 
Y.C.  1  he  Beach  Haven  Y.C.,  headquarters 
of  many  of  the  fishing  boats  which  take  parties 
out  into  the  bay  and  inlet,  is  on  the  public  wharf. 
A  little  to  northward  of  the  wharf,  in  a  small 
cove,  is  a  repair  yard  and  machine  shop  with 
facilities  for  hauling  out  30-footers.  Ship  Bot- 
tom and  Surf  City  are  smaller  resorts  on  the 
same  stretch  of  beach. 

Little  Egg  Inlet  is  usually  navigable  for  boats 
up  to  10-foot  draft  and  is  much  used  by  local 
fishermen.  A  pilot  may  generally  be  picked  up 
from  one  of  the  fish  boats. 

Tuckerton  (Pop.  1,300).  A  draft  of  5  feet  may 
be  carried  up  Tuckerton  Creek  to  this  important 
boating  centre.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  many 
fish  and  oyster  boats  and  the  rendezvous  of 
numerous  pleasure  craft.  There  are  three  boat 
yards — that  belonging  to  the  Tuckerton  Mfg. 
Co.  lying  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  those  of 
John  P.  Crozier  and  A.  J.  Ryder  being  situated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  creek  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  the  dam.  There  are  40-foot,  100-foot, 
and  50-foot  ways,  respectively,  at  the  three  yards. 
Ice  and  provisions  are  readily  obtainable,  and 
gasolene  and  some  marine  supplies  are  sold  at 
Ryder's  yard.  The  Carlton  House  is  the  princi- 
pal hotel.  The  Tuckerton  U.  S.  Naval  air  and 
radio  stations  are  situated  near  Willett  Thorofare 
about  3  miles  southwest  of  the  village. 

Mullica  River  is  an  affluent  of  Great  Bay,  op- 
posite Little  Egg  Inlet.  It  is  not  shown  on  the 
Government  Coast  charts  and  so  should  be  navi- 
gated with  extreme  caution  by  strangers.  About 
3  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  crossed  by  railroad 
and  highway  bridges,  and  above  the  bridges  for  a 
distance  of  about  13  miles  commercial  vessels  of 
drafts  up  to  9  feet  navigate  to  Crowleytoum.  For 
another  3§  miles  to  Pleasant  Mills  the  river  is 
navigable  for  boats  of  2-foot  draft.  Gasolene 
may  be  obtained  at  the  left  end  of  the  highway 
bridge  above  mentioned. 

Oyster  Creek,  emptying  into  the  southwestern 
side  of  Great  Bay,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Opposite  Ohnnsylvania terminal  £New<yor£ 

You're  Invited  Out  to  the  Kitchen 

The  next  time  you're  stopping  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
I  wish  you'd  ask  to  be  shown  through  the  kitchens, 
r're  well  worth  seeing. 


They' 

Not  only  because  they  are  the 
biggest  hotel  kitchens  in  the  world. 
That's  something,  of  course,  and 
we're  duly  proud  of  it.  But  be- 
cause we  don't  know  of  any  better, 
more  efficient,  more  interesting  and 
attractive  workshop  of  the  sort  any- 
where. Cleanliness — you  wouldn't 
believe  until  you  saw  them  how 
clean  and  bright  and  wholesome 
kitchens  can  be  that  are  turning 
out  six  to  ten  thousand  meals  a 
day.  And  that  higher  figure  is  a 
good  many  thousands  under  their 
capacity. 

What  we're  talking  about  now 
is  what  we  call  the  "main  kitchens." 
There  are  also  kitchens — separate 
establishments,  in  other  parts  of 
the  building — for  the  Roof  Garden 


Restaurants,  and  the  Ballrooms 
and  Banquet  Rooms.  The  big 
Main  Kitchens  are  the  most  inter- 
esting, because  they  include  the 
Bakeshop,  Ice  Cream  Room,  Butcher 
Shop  and  other  special  facilities  for 
the  large-scale  housekeeping  we  do 
at  this  largest  hotel  in  the  world. 

Come  any  time — even  at  the 
rush  hours,  when  everything's  at 
its  busiest.  This  invitation  is  made 
without  reservations. 

A  memo  just  came  to  my  desk 
with  figures  on  one  day's  con- 
sumption of  bread  in  the  hotel: 
25,700  rolls,  455  loaves  French 
bread,  and  160  loaves  (6  pounds 
each)  of  sandwich  bread.  That 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  Kitchens  work. 


Hotel  Pennsylvania,  with  its  2200 
rooms,  2200  baths,  is  the  largest 
hotel  in  the  world — built  and  oper- 
ated for  discriminating  travelers  who 
want  the  best  there  is. 


Associated  with  it  are  the  four 
Hotels  Statler  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  St.  Louis ;  and  each  of 
these  five  hotels  makes  reservations 
for  all  the  others.    All  have  private 


baths,  circulating  icewater  and  other 
unusual  conveniences  in  every  room. 
An  entire  block  of  ground  in  Buffalo 
has  just  been  bought,  for  a  new 
Hotel  Stader. 
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What  does  your  \ey  ring 


tell 


you.- 


Take  out  your  key  ring — look  and  see! 
Do  all  your  keys  bear  the  "Yale"  trade-mark?    If  you 
don't  see  "Yale"  right  on  the  keys,  they  are  not  "Yale"  no 
matter  what  you  thought. 

"Yale"  is  our  trade-mark.  It  is  on  all  our  products,  de- 
noting true  origin.  It  guarantees  that  the  product  will  give  the 
better  service  which  you  expect  from  "Yale." 

No  one  else  may  use  the  trade-mark  "Yale."  It  is  our 
signature — our  abbreviated  corporate  name. 

When  you  ask  for  a  Yale  lock  of  any  type,  door  closer,  or 
chain  block,  you  can  be  sure  to  get  "Yale"- — by  looking  for  the 
trade-mark  on  it  before  you  pay  for  it. 
What  does  your  key  ring  tell  you? 

Yale  products  include: 


CYALEQ 


Yale  Builders'  Locks  and  Harduare 
Yah  Padlocks 
Yale  Niihl  Latches 
Yale  Cabinet  Loch 
Yale  Door  Closers 


Yale  Bank  Locks 
Yale  Time  Locks 
Yale  Cham  Blocks 
Yale  Electric  Hoists 
Yale  P.  0.  Lock  Boxes 


The  Yale  U.  Towne  MfjpV  CO-  JKakcrs  ofthcValeXbcks-Works  u  General  Offices:  Stamford  Conn 
New  York  Office:  9  E.40"h  St.  canad.an  Yale  u  Towne  Ltd..  st  Cathar.ne.s  om.  Chicago  Office:  77  E.Lake  St. 


^^^^sjhe  Only  Shade  Made  With  a  Ventilator 


ENCLOSED  with  Vudor  Ventilating 
Porch  Shades,  your  porch  becomes  a 
delightful  place  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors  all  summer  long.  They  give 
you  a  sleeping-porch  also  without  added 
expense.  You  can  see  passers-by  but 
they  cannot  see  you. 

Vudor  Porch  Shades  are  made  of  wood 
slats  beautifully  stained  in  permanent 
colors.  Ventilator  woven  in  the  top — 
an  exclusive  Vudor  feature — gives  perfect 
ventilation.  Write  for  color  illustrations 
and  the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 


A  SELF-HANGING 

Vudor 


VENTILATING  PORCH  SHADES. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

232  Mills  St.  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


"New  Jersey  Inside  Route  Pilot."  Local  fishermen 
aver  that  it  has  a  clear  depth  of  6  feet  to  a  public 
landing  1  mile  from  the  village  of  Leeds  Point. 
Gasolene  is  sold  as  a  matter  of  accommodation 
at  the  oyster  houses  at  the  landing. 

Brigantine  Inlet  is  almost  bare  at  low  water 
and  should  not  be  entered  by  strangers. 

Absecon  <Top.  900)  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
creek  of  the  same  name.  It  is  asserted  locally 
that  the  creek  is  navigable  with  a  draft  of  6  feet 
to  the  public  landings  a  short  distance  below  the" 
village,  and  that  this  draft  can  be  carried  in 
from  deep  water  in  Absecon  Bay  through  the 
dredged  channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
The  latter  statement  is  at  variance,  be  it  noted, 
with  the  given  depth  of  the  channel  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Chart  12 17,  which  fixes  it  at  2  feet. 

Absecon  Inlet  is  one  of  the  most  important 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast  and  is  extensively  used 
by  fishermen  and  pleasure  craft.  It  is  well 
buoyed  and  in  the  late  spring  of  1920  had  a  least 
depth  of  11  feet  on  the  bar.  Strangers  drawing 
more  than  5  feet,  however,  will  do  well  to  take  a 
pilot. 

Atlantic  City  ( Pop.  65.000")  is  the  largest  sum- 
mer resort  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  three  railroad 
bridges  and  by  three  boulevards,  two  of  which 
are  not  shown  on  the  Government  chart.  One 
of  these,  the  Absecon  Boulevard,  lies  well  to 
northward  of  the  railroad  bridges,  and  the  other, 
leading  to  Pleasantzille,  is  just  to  the  southward 
of  them.  All  are  drawbridges.  The  Atlantic 
City*  Y.C.  is  just  inside  Absecon  Inlet;  to  west- 
ward of  the  clubhouse  dock  is  the  entrance  to 
Gardners  Basin,  a  bulkheaded  basin  about  a  half 
mile  long  and  60  yards  wide,  lined  on  both  sides 
with  repair  yards,  gasolene  stations,  and  other 
conveniences  for  yachtsmen.  On  the  east  side 
near  the  mouth  of  the  basin  are  eight  slips  at 
which  strangers  may  lie  for  24  hours  without 
charge,  and  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day  there- 
after. Provisions  and  supplies  of  even,"  kind  may 
be  obtained  at  Atlantic  City.  Seventy"  feet  is 
the  greatest  length  that  can  be  hauled  out.  The 
prominent  hotels  in  the  city  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  a  brief  work  of  this  nature.  At 
Chelsea  and  Ventnor,  suburbs  of  Atlantic  City", 
there  are  other  boat  yards,  the  Ventnor  Boat 
Works  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  canal  leading 
in  from  Beach  Thorofare  specializing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fast  runabouts.  Gasolene  is  obtainable 
at  various  places  along  the  creek  which  connects 
\  entnor  by  water  with  Atlantic  City. 

Lone-port  is  a  small  summer  resort  at  the  upper 
side  of  Great  Egg  Inlet.  There  are  public 
wharves  on  the  inside  beach.  A  new  boulevard 
not  shown  on  the  chart  connects  Long  Point  with 
the  mainland  at  Somers  Point,  at  which  place 
there  is  a  small  summer  resort. 

Great  Egg  Inlet  has  a  depth  of  about  9  feet  on 
the  bar.  The  entrance  is  buoyed  and  the  inlet 
is  used  by  great  numbers  of  fishing  and  pleasure 
boats. 

Ocean  City  (Pop.  3,721).  Next  to  Atlantic 
City.  Ocean  Citv  is  the  largest  summer  resort 
on  the  Jersey  Coast.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
Ocean  City  Y.C.  (whose  clubhouse  stands  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  city  near  the  inlet)  and  the 
scene  of  many  brilliant  regattas.  Repairs,  gaso- 
lene, and  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  the  Seaside 
Machine  Works  on  Bay  Avenue  at  the  foot  of 
Fourth  St.  There  is  a  public  wharf  and  lagoon 
where  boats  may  lie.  There  are  numerous  first 
class  hotels,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  may  be 
obtained.  A  highway  boulevard  not  shown  on 
the  chart  connects  Ocean  City  with  the  main- 
land at  Somers  Point. 

Corson  Inlet,  with  a  depth  of  about  5  feet  on  the 
bar,  is  considered  the  best  spot  on  the  Jersey 
coast  for  sea  bass. 

Great  Egg  Rirer.  which  empties  into  the  bay  of 
the  same  name  from  northwestward,  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  2-foot  draft  to  Mays  Landing,  about 
17  miles  above  the  inlet.  Tuckahoe  River,  an- 
other affluent  of  the  bay.  has  a  depth  of  about  3 
feet  up  to  the  village  of  Tuckahoe. 

Sea  Isle  City.    (Pop.  1,500).    The  inside  route 
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\JRUE  Southern  entertainment  in 
an  ideal  summer  environment.  THE 
HOMESTEAD— Virginia's  best, 
since  Colonial  days — is  located  in 
the  verdant  Alleghanies,  2,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Air  is  always  fresh 
and  exhilarating.  Average  summer 
temperature  64. 

Rest  or  play  under  ideal  conditions. 
Every  golf  enthusiast  knows  of  the 
Homestead's  two  famous  courses. 
Tennis,  swimming,  hiking,  and  200 
Blue  Grass  thoroughbreds.  Unsur- 
passed mineral  springs  and  baths. 
Southern  cuisine — from  the  Home- 
stead's own  farm  and  garden. 

Our  booklet  Will  interest  i/tu 

"Uhe  HOMESTEAD 


A  Touch  of  Old  England 

If  it  were  age  alone  that  makes  the  roofs  of  Old  England^ 
manor  houses  so  ever  interesting;  we  should  despair  of  their 
accomplishment  over  here. 

Hanpily  for  you,  however,  the  same  effects,  almost  to  the 
mellowed  touch  of  time,  can  best-cured  with  our  Olde  Stones- 
field  Roofs  which  in  materials  and  methods  are  quite  like  those 
used  by  England's  roofer  craftmen  of  centuries  ago 

Each  roof  as  prompted  by  each  condition,  is  a  separate  design. 

Such  roofs  are  not  simply  weather  protectors,— they  are  a 
fitting  crown  to  the  structure. 

You  are  cordially  urged  to  seek  from  us  further  information. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


Heme  Office 
110  South  16th  St. 
Philadelphia 


Branch  Office 
17  East  49th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Olde  jStonesfleld  ^Rpofe 


;rfe|lljJ  ill!     [Ill  jlli^Plp:;-!^ 


Your  Money  is  the  Same 
the  World  Over  When 
You  Carry  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques 


On  Business  or  Pleasure  the  Trav- 
eler will  find  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques  the  most  ac- 
ceptable form  of  International 
Currency  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Issued  in  Three  Forms 

Europe  For  use  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  purchase  Pounds  Sterling 
and  French  Franc  Travelers 
Cheques  in  denominations  of  5  or 
10  Pounds  and  200  or  400  French 
Francs.  Pay  for  them  here  in 
Dollars  and  protect  yourself  from 
exchange  extortions.  Present  them 
in  Great  Britain  or  France  and 
receive  Pound  for  Pound  and 
Franc  for  Franc  less  a  nominal 
stamp  tax. 

United  Canada,  Alaska,  Central  and 
States  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Orient — carry  American 
Express  Dollar  Travelers  Cheques. 
In  use  for  thirty  years,  these 
cheques  are  readily  accepted  in 
every  country  throughout  the 
world. 

Letters  For  larger  amounts  purchase 


of 

Credit 


American  Express  Letters  of 
Credit,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
Travelers  Cheques,  but  rather  to 
supplement  them.  American  Ex- 
press Travelers  Letters  of  Credit 
can  be  converted  into  Travelers 
Cheques  at  any  foreign  office  with- 
out extra  charge. 


Three    All  three  forms  of  these  Cheques 
Forms   or  Letters  of  Credit  may  be  pur- 
chased at  banks  or  at  Express 
Offices. 

Travel    The  American  Express  Travel  De- 
Depart-  partment,  with  branch  offices  and 
ment     connections  around  the  world,  can 
take  care  of  all  your  travel  require- 
ments to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Tours  and  Cruises  in  season. 

American  Express  Company 
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Pre -Sell 
The  Architects 
Don't  Ring  Their  Door  Bells 

You  don't  see  half  the  callers  at  your  office. 

Neither  can,  nor  does,  the  architect. 

Which  half  is  your  salesman  in — the  does — or 

don't? 

The  "in"  or  "out"? 

The  "walk  in"— or  "too  busy  to  see  you"? 

You'll  agree  that  the  best  time  to  see  a  busy  man 

is  when  he  isn't  busy. 

You  don't  know  when  that  is. 

Neither  does  he — really. 

Wouldn't  tell  you,  if  he  did. 

One  of  the  times  that  you  can  be  sure  he  surely 

isn't  "too  busy  to  see  you"  is  when  he  studies 

his  architectural  magazine. 

Whenever  he  picks  up  his  architectural  maga- 
zine, does  he  see  your  announcement — which  is 
the  same  as  seeing  you? 

He  sees  announcements  when  he  won't  see  callers. 
In  even,-  field,  there  is  always  some  one  magazine 
that  leads. 

When  looking  for  the  one  among  architects,  give 
"Architecture"  a  little  extra  probing. 


3m 


ARCHITECTURE 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  S  SONS 
Publishers  in  the  Architectural  Field  For  More  Than  Forty  Years 
New  York  Chicago 
Fifth  Ave.,  at  48th  Street  608  South  Dearborn  Street 

Write  Architecture  for  our  large  catalogue  of  architectural  publications 


Long  leisure  hours  on  shipboard  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  light  and  enter- 
taining as  well  as  serious  reading.  Let 
your  'au  revoir"  mean  pleasant  hours 
and  days  to  the  travelers  by  sending 
them  the  latest  and  best  Books  and 
Magazines,  or.  if  you  are  making  the 
voyage,  provide  yourself  with  this  pleas- 
ant relaxation- 

If  you  are  prevented  from  personally  mak- 
ing a  selection.  Brentano's  will  gladly  use 
their  best  judgment  and  experience  in 
choosing  a  suitable  assortment. 

Orders  placed  by  mail,  telephone,  or  tele- 
graph uill  hate  most  prompt  "and  care- 
ful attention,  and,  ij  received  in  lime, 
Uill  be  delivered  for  you  at  the  steamer. 

"Brentano's 

C|  Bookseller*  to  tK 

A  JlV^l  Fifth  Ave.  zrd  27th 


o  the  World 

:7th  St  New  York 


Owners  of  The  Cheney 
find  that  use  of  Cheney 
needles  enhances  the 
pureness  of  its  rendition. 


^fie  CHENE 


POirERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Send  for  our  illustrated  — • 
'catalogue  of  Flor-erPcts. 
Boxes  A  ases-Bendies.  Sundials. 
GazingGnbes,  Bud  routs  and 
ether  Artistic  Pieces  for  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

Gaeov:\yTerr\CoTta  Co. 

3216  ^ALM-T  ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


leads  past  a  series  of  lagoons  in  the  inside  beach. 
Gasolene  may  be  obtained  near  the  highway 
bridge  which  connects  with  the  mainland  at  this 
point.  There  are  several  hotels,  including  the 
Colonnade  and  the  Surf  House, 

T. I~.'r  is  navigable  on  a  smooth  sea 
and  rising  tide  for  boats  of  4  and  5  feet  draft. 
It  is  used  principally  by  local  fishermen.  A  rail- 
road bridge  with  a  draw  near  the  south  bank 
crosses  just  inside  the  inlet. 

Avalon  is  a  summer  resort  at  the  southern  side 
of  Townsend  Inlet,    There  are  no  repair  yards. 

Stone  Harbor  t  Pop.  2,OOo\  There  are  several 
basins  at  this  summer  resort  which  do  not  show 
on  the  chart.  They  are  dredged  to  an  average 
depth  of  16  feet,  and  this  is  the  prevailing  depth 
of  the  inside  waterway  at  this  point.  At  the 
North  Basin  is  the  yard  and  70-foot  marine  rail- 
way of  J.  Salverson.  where  boats  of  5-foot  draft 
may  be  hauled  out.  Fuel  may  be  obtained  at 
this  basin.  The  Stone  Harbor  ^  .C.  has  its  club- 
house and  dock  at  the  entrance  of  another  basin 
a  short  distance  to  southwestward.  The  chief 
hotels  are  the  Shelter  Haven  and  the  Big  Stick. 
Provisions  may  be  obtained  in  the  town.  A 
gasolene  storage  station  is  being  erected  off  the 
main  thoroughfare  near  Jenkins  Sound. 

Hereford  Inlet,  6  miles  southwestward  of 
Townsend  Inlet,  is  generally  navigable  for 
drafts  of  4  and  5  feet.  Strangers  desiring  to 
enter  should  take  pilots  from  the  fishing  vessels 
which  will  usually  be  found  off  the  inlet. 

North  Wildwood.  Wildwood.  and  Wildwood 

Crest  Pop.  ;,oooi  are  summer  resorts  occupying 
the  stretch  of  beach  between  Hereford  and 
Turtle  Gut  Inlets.  Except  at  the  highway 
bridge  which  connects  the  beach  with  the  main- 
land these  towns  are  not  directly  on  the  inland 
waterway.  A  draft  of  z\  to  3  feet  can  be  taken 
up  Post  Creek  which  branches  off  from  the  chan- 
nel above  this  bridge.  Near  the  junction  of 
Post  Creek  and  a  dredged  canal  which  opens  into 
Grassy  Sound  there  is  the  yard  of  the  Wildwood 
Marine  Railway,  where  30-footers  may  be  hauled 
out  and  repairs  made,  and  where  gasolene  and 
marine  supplies  may  be  obtained.  There  is 
another  small  yard  at  the  18th  Street  basin  in 
North  Wildwood.  The  Wildwood  Y.C.  is  no 
longer  in  commission.  Among  the  leading  hotels 
are  the  Adelphi.  the  Witte,  and  the  Edgeton 
Inn. 

Turtle  Gut  Inlet  is  not  navigable.  Inside  the 
inlet  on  the  inland  waterway  there  is  a  shoal 
having  a  depth  of  only  z\  feet  at  low  water.  By 
waiting  for  high  tide,  however,  a  draft  of  4§  feet 
mav  be  carried  from  Wildwood  to  Cape  Mav 
City. 

Cold  Spring  Inlet  is  the  deepest  and  safest  on 
the  Jersey  coast,  there  being  a  dredged  depth  of 
22  feet  between  two  jetties  placed  800  feet  apart 
which  extend  out  into  deep  water.  There  is  a 
safe  anchorage  inside  for  vessels  of  10-foot  draft. 

Cape  May  Pop.  2.500")  is  the  southernmost 
town  and  summer  resort  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  the 
site  of  a  L  .  S.  radio  station,  flying  field,  and  hos- 
pital. Pleasure  craft  congregate  in  Cape  Island 
Creek,  above  and  below  the  highway  bridge, 
and  here  gasolene  and  a  few  supplies  may  be  ©b- 
tained.  The  yard  and  80-foot  marine  railway 
of  John  H.  Pharo  is  situated  a  short  distance 
above  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek. 
The  electric  railway  which  formerly  connected 
the  landing  on  Cape  Island  Creek  with  Cape 
May  is  no  longer  in  operation.  Leading  hotels 
in  Cape  May  are  the  \\  indsor.  Columbia,  Col- 
onial, and  Star  Villa. 
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I CERTIFY  that  this  is  an  actual 
photograph,  taken  upon  the  stage 
of  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  of  my 
five-ton  elephant,  Jennie,  standing 
on  an  empty  Taylor  Trunk. 
This  Jennie  did  without  injury 
to  the  trunk. 


Trainer  of  the 
Hippodrome  Elephants 


By  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dillingham  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome 


YOU  can  buy  the  particular  Taylor  Trunk  illustrated 
for  $150 — tax  S10.  It  is  built  of  hickory,  basswood, 
rawhide  and  steel,  framed  like  a  cantilever,  every  rivet 
clamped  inside.  The  interior  is  capacious,  there  are  ten 
hangers,  five  drawers,  a  shoe  box,  and  patented  devices 
to  make  packing  easy.  Holds  an  ample  wardrobe  for  one 
— and  isn't  cramped  for  two.  Yale  locks  inside  and  out 
make  it  thief-proof. 


JENNIE,  the  prima  donna 
Hippodrome  elephant,  sat  on 
an  empty  Taylor  Trunk,  then 
stood  on  it. 

She  is  still  there. 

For  after  her  five  tons — 10,000 
pounds — of  bone  and  meat  failed 
even  to  strain  a  seam  or  loosen  a 
rivet  in  the  Taylor  Trunk,  we 
made  the  picture  of  Jennie — 
standing  on  a  Taylor  Trunk — 
into  the  trademark. 

It  is  a  new  trademark,  but  it 
typifies  the  strength  and 
endurance  that  have  been 
built  into  Taylor  Trunks 
for  more  than  sixty  years. 


Thetrunk  anelephant  can't  crush, 
a  baggage  smasher  can't  wreck. 

NINETY  percent  of  the  big  stars  use 
Taylor  Trunks,  not  only  as  insur- 
ance for  costly  wardrobes,  but  for  their 
distinction  in  appearance. 

Your  wardrobe  needs  Taylor  protec- 
tion ;  combined  'with  the  convenience  and 
suniptuousness  which  make  a  Taylor 
Trunk  mean  luggage  luxury.  It  costs 
more — but  it  outlasts  generations  of  bag- 
gage smashers. 

Write  for  our  valuable  Trunk  Book. 
How  to  pack  a  trunk  correctly  is  dis- 
cussed by  experts  in  our  beautiful  new 
trunk  book.  You'll  want  this  authoritative 
information.  The  book  will  be  sent  free 
on  request,  with  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Taylor  Trunk  dealer.  We  deliver  trunks 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Inc. 


C.  A.  TAYLOR  TRUNK  WORKS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
In  New  York  at  512  West  Uth  St  th^or 
In  Chicago  at  30  East  Randolph  Street 


SAM  NUTtO  Count* 
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CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  ANY  HARDER  TEST 
FOR   WOOD  THAN  GREENHOUSE  USE? 

You  know  ordinary  wood  in  greenhouses  lasts  not  over  4  years. 

Zero  on  one  side,  hot  humidity  on  the  other,  constant  contact  with  wet,  rich  earth  and  com- 
post, constant  sprinkling  and  sweating,  all  combine  in  an  invitation  to  hurry  up  and  rot. 

NEXT  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PLANTS  THEMSELVES 

THE  BUSIEST  THING  IN  A  GREENHOUSE 

is  the  decay-tendency  of  the  wood  it  is   mostly  made  of. 


THOSE  WHO  MAKE  GREENHOUSES  A  BUSINESS 


One  of  the  largest  greenhouse  manufacturers,  J.  C.  Moninger  Co.,  Chicago,  says: 

"We  first  began  using  Cypress  exclusively  for  greenhouse  construction  in  1885,  using  it  previously  in 
conjunction  with  pine.  The  greenhouses  then  built  with  Cypress  are  being  used  today  by  their  owners 
and  the  teood  is  found  perfectly  preserved  and  free  of  any  decay  or  rot"    Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  VOLUME _3  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY,  WITH  20  PACES 

of  Valuable  Guidance  for  Amateur  Greenhouse  Folks.    (Sent  PROMPTLY  and  no  charge.) 

"WOOD  THAT  WILL  STAND  THE  GREENHOUSE  TEST 

WILL  STAND  ANYTHING."    SO    INSIST    ON    CYPRESS    FOR  EVERYTHING. 

When  planning  new  improvements  or  repairs  to  old  ones,  just  remember — "With  CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONCE" 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.    Our  entire  resources  arc  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN 1  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  TRADMAKKEU  CYPRESS  AT   YOUR   LOCAL   LUMBER   DEALER'S.     IF   HE   HASN'T  iT.   LliT  US  KNOW. 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 

Span  -  Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
essence  of  modern  thought 
in  furniture.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
influencethe  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Ombnan  Fur- 
niture." Berkey  A  Gav  Fur- 
niture Company,  442  Monroe 
Avenue, Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


8f3  ii lip  jO?S^ 

-  Nr 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


Modernize  You£  Home 

Kewanee  Systems 
supply  electric  light,  run- 
ning water  and  safeguard  the 
home  in  sewage  disposal. 

Each  system  has  been  perfected  by  skilled 
engineers.  A  Combination  Plant  will  sup* 
ply  electric  light  and  running  water  at  a 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  ordinary  light 
plants  alonel 
Built  for  the  Inexperienced  man.  Write 
now  for  free  booklet  describing  hun- 
dreds of  systc  in, 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 
^  402  Franklin  St..  Kewanee,  Illinois  /a 


ini>ly 


Electric  I. lulu 


I        Clocks  of  Excellence    all  others  are  comparative    ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Clocks 


South.  By  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  The  Macmillan  Co.. 
New  York.    Illustrated;  380  pages;  51  x  81  inches. 

The  story  of  the  great  explorer's  last  expedi- 
tion to  the  South  Pole  in  1914-1917.  The  book  is 
voluminously  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
diagrams. 

Home  Nursing.  By  Abbif.  Z.  Marsh.  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
&  Co,,  Philadelphia.    Illustrated;  268  pages;  5J  x  7|  inches. 

A  guide  for  parents,  teachers,  and  those  living 
at  a  distance  from  a  physician,  telling  what 
should  be  done  in  the  ordinary  ailments. 

Adventures  In  Interviewing.  By  Isaac  F.  MarlOSSON, 
author  of  "Peace  and  Business,"  "The  Rebirth  of  Russia." 
"The  Business  of  War."  etc.,  etc.  John  Lane  Co.,  New 
York.    Illustrated.    314  pages;  6x9  inches. 

A  volume  of  personalities  growing  out  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  war-time  interviewing,  which 
Mr.  Marcosson  has  expanded  to  include  his 
experiences  along  similar  lines  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under 
Henry  Watterson  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal.  Among  the  celebrities  revealed  at 
close  range  are  Lloyd  George,  Marshal  Foch, 
Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  Mark  Twain, 
John  Hay,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Clemenceau — in  fact  all  of  the  well 
known  figures  of  the  past  few  decades. 

Birds  in  Town  and  Village.  By  W.  H.  Hudson,  F.  Z.  S., 
author  of  "The  Purple  Land,"  "Far  Away  and  Long  Ago," 
etc.,  etc.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated; 
323  pages;  5  J  x  8  J  inches. 

Chapters  from  Mr.  Hudson's  first  book  about 
bird  life  ("Birds  in  a  Village"),  long  out  of  print, 
have  been  rewritten  and  revised  to  form  the  basis 
of  this  new  volume,  to  which  has  been  added 
much  new  matter  embodying  the  observations 
and  experiences  of  his  maturer  years. 

American  Honey  Plants.  By  Frank  C  Pellett,  author  of 
"Beginner's  Bee  B(x>k."  "Productive  Bee  Keeping."  etc. 
The  American   Bee  Journal,   Hamilton,   111.  Illustrated; 

297  pages;  6  x  9  inches. 

Describing  the  honey  plants  that  grow  in 
America,  as  well  as  those  which  are  of  special 
value  to  the  beekeeper  as  sources  of  pollen. 

American  Travel  and  Hotel  Directory.  Published  by 
HAROLD  W.  Phillips,  New  York  Illustrated;  1,660  pages; 
55  x  9  inches. 

Describing  and  illustrating  all  travel  points 
on  the  North  and  South  American  continents  and 
islands,  including  detailed  description  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  their  points  of  interest,  rail- 
road facilities,  hotels,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
unusual  laws  of  each  section  applying  to  hotel 
men  and  travelers  are  given. 

Progressive  Steps  in  Architectural  Drawing.  By  Geo. 
W.  Seaman,  architect,  Instructoi  in  Architecture  School  of 
Industrial  Artv.  Trenton.  N.  J.  The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Ills.    Illustrated;  63  pages;  7}  x  9J  inches. 

A  step-by-step  method  for  student-draughts- 
men, with  details  of  construction  and  design. 

Architectural  Drawing  Plates.  By  Franklin  GEORGE 
Elwo(H),  B.  A.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.  Fif- 
teen plates;  7}  x  9J  inches.  « 

Presenting  in  compact  form  a  collection  of 
the  common  details  which  compose  a  house. 

The  Cheap  Cottage  and  Small  House.  By  GORDON  ALLEN, 
architect,  late  Royal  Engineers,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  B.  T.  Balsford,  Ltd.,  London,  and 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  144  pages; 
5J  x  8  J  inches. 

A  manual  of  economical  building,  being  a 
sixth  edition  revised  and  enlarged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  after-war  reconstruction. 

Color  Schemes  for  the  Flower  Garden  (Fcurth  Edition). 
By  Gertrude  Jekyll,  author  of  "Garden  Ornament," 
"Wall  and  Water  Gardens,"  "Annuals  and  Biennials," 
"Children  and  Gardens,"  etc.,  etc.  Country  Life,  London, 
and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  159 
pages;  5}  x  8!  inches. 

Giving  the  results  of  the  author's  efforts  in  her 
own  garden,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  to 
maintain  a  flower  border  with  a  good  scheme  of 
color.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  in 
black  and  white,  with  colored  frontispiece  and 
garden  plans. 

{Continued  on  page  122) 
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The "SHERATON" 
Design  1967— in  Twin  Pair 


1920,  Simmons  Company 


5 

How  many  beds  in  your  home 
really  invite  sleep 


At  Your  Dealer's 


SIMMONS  METAL  BEDS 
Built  for  Sleep 

Your  choice  of  beautiful 
and  authentic  Designs,  in 
colorings  to  harmonize  with 
each  of  your  bedrooms. 

Twin  Beds,  Cribs,  Day  Beds  — 
and  Simmons  Springs,  in  every 
way  worthy  to  go  with  Simmons 
Beds. 


CONSIDERING  how  the 
average  bed  is  selected — 
it  is  a  wonder  people  sleep  so 
well  as  they  do. 

There  is  the  bed  bought  to 
"match"  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

And  the  bed  that  "has  always 
been  in  the  family." 

And  the  metal  bed  bought  for 
its  sanitary  quality — or  because 
"a  cheap  bed  will  do  for  the 
children." 

Never  a  thought  about  sleep. 
So  there  are  many  people  who 
never  get  wholly  relaxed.  Always 
just  a  little  disturbed  by  rattle, 
creak  or  feeling  of  unsteadiness. 
Never  completely  rested. 


Go  to  your  dealer's  store  and 
see  the  Beds  Built  for  Sleep! 

These  fine  Simmons  Beds, 
four-square,  firm,  noiseless — in- 
viting relaxation  and  deep  sound 
sleep. 


Beds  for  your  children  and 
guests,  as  well  as  yourself. 

Twin  Beds,  by  all  means — in 
the  interests  of  undisturbed  rest 
and  perfect  health. 

The "SHERATON" 
Design  1967 — in  Twin  Pair 
Designed  in  the  finest  spirit  of  that 
wonderful  period  of  which  Sheraton 
was  the  acknowledged  leader. — 
Simmons  new  Square  Steel  Tubing; 
seamless,  smooth,  beautifully  enam- 
eled in  the  accepted  decorative  colors 
— Simmons  patented  pressed  steel 
noiseless  Corner  Locks.  Easy  rolling 
casters. — Your  choice  of  Twin  Pair 
and  Double  Width.  Specially  pleas- 
ing in  Twin  Pair. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  show 
you  the  Simmons  line,  you  need 
only  write  to  us.  We  will  see 
that  they  are  shown  to  you. 


Free  Booklets  on  Sleep!— Write 
us  for  "What  Leading  Medical 
Journals  and  Health  Magazines 
Say  about  Separate  Beds  and 
Sound  Sleep"  and  "Yours  for  a 
Perfect  Night's  Rest." 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 

ELIZABETH     ATLANTA     KENOSHA     SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAL 
(Executive  Offices:  Kenosha,  Wis.) 


J3uilt  for  Sleep 


J 


The  STAI^Cm  the  MOTORISTS  ESCUTCHEON 

EH 


THE  automobile,  more  than  any  other 
single  agency,  has  brought  happiness 
to  mankind  in  general.  It  has  enabled 
many  of  us  who  in  another  and  earlier 
age  would  have  been  denied  it,  the  privilege  of 
getting  out  into  the  countrv  and  enjoying  the  fresh 
air  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  Xor  have  we  been 
slow  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege.  But  we 
have  been  abusing  it  most  grossly,  either  through 
carelessness  or  a  grave  disregard  forourfellowmen. 

Sunday  moming  dawns  bright  and  clear — a 
fine  day  for  a  picnic!  Father  brings  the  car 
around,  while  Mother  makes  the  sandwiches. 
Then  we  pile  the  baskets  in  the  automobile  and 
start  off  for  a  day's  drive.  We  are  going  no- 
where in  particular,  just  touring  along  until  we 
come  to  an  inviting  spot  where  we  will  have 
luncheon.  Presently  we  come  to  a  large  private 
estate,  whose  owner,  with  rare  unselfishness,  has 
thrown  it  open  in  part  to  the  public.  \\  e  drive 
through  an  avenue  of  great  trees,  admiring  the 
well-kept  lawns  and  gardens,  until  we  come  to  a 
pleasant,  grassy  spot  framed  in  birches.  An  ideal 
spot  for  a  picnic.  So  we  park  the  car,  unload  the 
baskets,  and  begin  opening  the  boxes  of  crackers 
and  tins  of  potted  ham  or  tongue.  Seating  our- 
selves on  newspapers  spread  on  the  ground  for 
that  purpose,  we  regale  ourselves. 

Lunch  takes  up  quite  a  bit  of  time,  and  sud- 
denly Father  announces  that  if  we  want  to  drive 
any  more  that  afternoon,  we  must  start  at  once. 
So  hastily  we  pack  the  baskets  and  drive  off. 
Do  we  stop  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  the  food, 
the  scraps  of  paper,  the  empty  tins  and  bottles? 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  do  not.  We  have 
had  our  fun,  we  have  enjoyed  the  view — what 
do  we  care  for  the  others  who  are  to  come?  Prob- 
ably we  don't  give  a  thought  to  these  others. 
Anywav  the  grounds  don't  belong  to  us.  Let 
the  owner  clean  them  up.  He  has  men  who  can 
clean  up;  why  should  we  bother?  And  yet, 
when  the  owner  next  day,  on  finding  his  estate 
looking   like  a   shambles,   properly  closes  his 


grounds  to  the  public,  we  are  the  first  to  rise  in 
our  wrath  and  declare  it  an  outrage  and  an  in- 
fringement of  our  rights. 

BUT  the  estate  owner  has  a  remedy.  As  we 
have  said,  he  can  bar  the  public  from  his 
estate.  But  what  about  public  property — the 
parks  and  the  edges  of  the  public  highways? 
Take  a  trip  into  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  big  city  any  Sunday.  You  will  find  innum- 
erable cars  parked  bv  the  roadside  while  their 
occupants  eat  lunch  alongside  under  the  open 
sky.  Then  go  over  the  same  road  the  following 
day  and  see  the  nasty  mess  the  picknickers  have 
left  behind — a  souvenir  of  their  passing.  And 
here  these  souvenirs  will  remain  for  many  a  day 
until  kindly  nature  obliterates  them. 

Why  should  this  be?  Have  we  no  conscience? 
Is  it  right  for  us.  having  enjoyed  the  unspoiled 
beauty  of  some  vista,  to  soil  that  view  for  others 
who  may  come  later?  Is  it  asking  too  much  to 
give  in  return  for  a  day's  pleasure,  a  few  minutes 
of  our  time  to  gathering  up  the  debris  and  burn- 
ing it?  The  average  motorist  is  a  high-minded, 
patriotic  citizen,  careful  of  the  rights  of  others 
in  most  matters.  Vet  so  far  as  cleaning  up  is 
concerned,  he  apparently  lacks  a  conscience. 

And  the  remedy  lies  not  in  legislation.  No 
amount  of  passing  of  laws  will  cope  with  the 
situation.  All  the  police  force  of  the  L  nited 
States  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  enforce 
properly  a  statute  against  littering  up  the  coun- 
tryside. No,  the  remedy  lies  elsewhere.  It  lies 
with  the  automobile  clubs  and  associations 
throughout  the  country,  through  their  members, 
to  institute  a  campaign  to  eliminate  the  evil. 
But  most  of  all,  the  remedy  lies  with  the  public— 
with  you  and  me.  It  is  up  to  us  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  clean  up  on  our  motor  trips  and  to  point 
out  to  all  our  motoring  friends  the  error  of  their 
ways.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  hope  to  erad- 
icate the  greatest  blot  on  the  motorist's  escut- 
cheon. 
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The  %OUTE  to  the 


QUP  %ACES 


THE  revival  of  the  race  for  the  America's 
Cup  has  brought  with  it  a  recrudescence 
of  interest  in  the  sport  of  motor  boating, 
and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  Every- 
man and  his  family  will  be  on  hand  in  some  sort 
of  power  craft  when  the  interna- 
tional contenders  cross  the  start- 
ing line  on  July  1 5th.  The  location 
of  the  Sandr  Hook  course  where 
the  races  will  be  run  on  Thursdays, 
Saturdays,  and  Tuesdays,  weather 
permitting,  until  the  Shamrock  If 
or  her  American  competitor  has 
won  three  heats  out  of  five,  is  in 
one  sense  favorable  for  the  spec- 
tators. At  times  the  summer  sea 
gets  a  little  too  bumpy  for  the 
comfort  of  small  craft  off  the  en- 
trance to  New  York  Harbor,  but 
when  weather  conditions  are  suit- 
able the  course  offers  much  in 
the  way  of  convenience  and  ac- 
cessibilitv.  Ambrose  Channel 
Light  vessel,  from  which  the  start 
is  made,  is  20  nautical  miles  from 
the  Batten  ,  and  less  than  an  hour's 
run  for  the  modern  express  cruiser; 
while  within  a  radius  of  15  miles 
from  the  lightship  there  are  numer- 
ous boating  centres  where  anchor- 
age may  be  found. 

Next  to  seeing  the  races,  the 
most  important  matter  for  the 
motor  boatman  is  the  one  of  put- 
ting in  for  nights'  shelter.  \\  hen 
a  Corinthian  is  awake  and  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  he  is 
more  than  willing  to  take  his 
chance  with  anything  that  may 
be  poured  out  of  the  weather  bag. 
At  night,  however,  no  matter 
whether  he  rolls  in  between  blan- 
kets for  a  little  "shut-eye"  or 
retires   majestically  to   a  state- 


room with  a  brass  bedstead  and  sheets,  be  wants 
to  be  reasonably  sure  that  nothing  short  of  a 
typhoon  or  a  seismic  undulation  of  the  water  is 
going  to  disturb  his  repose. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  racing  enthusiast  whose 


1  long  Branch 
I  Wig  Bf.irit'i  j  


The  scene  of  the  America  cup  races,  showing  the  approximate  location  of  the  course.  On  the 
first  day  the  yachts  sail  15  miles  to  windward  and  return,  and  on  the  second  they  cover  a  30-mile 
triangular  course,  the  courses  being  alternated  on  succeeding  racing  days.  The  small  anchors 
on  the  chart  show  the  principal  motor  boat  anchorages  in  Jamaica  and  Sandy  Hook  bays 


home  port  is  not  within  commuting  distance  of 
the  course,  we  offer  herewith  a  list  of  harbors  ad- 
jacent to  Sandy  Hook  and  a  description  of  their 
facilities.  The  following  were  included  in  the 
Pathfinder  for  June:  Rockaway  Beach,  Far 
Rockaway,  Canarsie,  Sheepshead 
Bay,  and  Bensonhurst.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  is  on  Gravesend  Bay.  are 
accessible  through  Rockawav  In- 
let. All  are  within  one  hour's  rail 
communication  with  Manhattan. 


nPHE  most  convenient  and  the 
best  shelter  for  craft  attending 
the  races  is  not  in  Long  Island 
waters,  however,  but  in  Sandy 
Hook  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shrewsbury  River.  Sandy 
Hook,  northward  of  and  includ- 
ing Island  Beach,  is  Government 
property  and  landing  is  not  per- 
mitted, but  large  craft  find  good 
anchorage  in  Horseshoe  Cove  or 
in  the  cove  just  inside  the  Hook. 
A  draft  of  4  feet  may  be  taken 
at  high  water  into  Spermaceti 
Cove,  inside  which  there  is  protec- 
tion from  all  winds  for  this  draft 
at  any  stage  of  the  tide.  The 
usual  motor  boat  anchorage  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River  at  Highlands,  N.  J.,  to  the 
northward  of  the  railroad  bridge, 
and  on  the  west  side  to  south- 
ward for  a  distance  of  j-mile  above 
the  bridge.  A  gasolene  barge  is 
anchored  below  the  bridge,  and 
provisions  and  fresh  water  may 
be  obtained  at  Highlands. 

Both  the  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Navesink  rivers,  which  have  their 
outlet  at  this  point,  are  navigable 
for  a  draft  of  6  feet  to  their  heads, 
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Cords  Carefully  Built 


If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  one 
point  of  greatest  superiority  which 
marks  Mohawk  Cords  above  other 
tires,  we  would  name  "Care  that 
Goes  Into  Their  Making." 

Careful  work  was  the  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Mohawk  Rubber 
Company  was  organized  seven  years 
ago  and  on  which  it  has  grown  to  a 
position  among  the  leading  tire 
companies  of  the  country. 

This  dominating  principle  has  been 
maintained  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials and  in  the  building  of  all 
Mohawk  tires    both  Cord  and  Fab- 


ric—and Mohawk  Tubes.  We  have 
adhered  strictly  to  the  policy  of 
using  only  pure  rubber  and  the  best 
fabric  obtainable,  plus  the  necessary 
compounding  materials,  in  spite  of 
the  alluring  cost-cutting  possibil- 
ities of  the  thousands  of  substitutes 
which  are  to-day  common  in  the 
tire  business. 

Mohawk  Tires  are  built  by  hand  be- 
cause that  is  the  more  careful  way. 

Moreover,  you  will  find  that  Mo- 
hawk Cords  weigh  more  than  the 
average  cord  tire — as  much  as  8  to 
10  pounds  in  the  larger  sizes. 


Mohawk  Quality  Tires  are  Made  in  Both  Cord 
and  Fabric  Types  and  in  Four  Styles  of  Treads 


MOHAWK 


TIRES 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY.  AKRON,  OHIO 

Kansas  City  Dallas  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta 
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m        The  Oriental  Store 

r  ARTISTIC 

ORIENTAL  GOODS 

rugs,  curios, 
silks,  bronzes, 
ivories,  jewelry; 
fans,  lamps, 

A A.VAN TINE  &  CO. 


THE  "FUELIZER" 

Exclusive  Packard  Feature  now 
Standard  Equipment  on  even' 
new  Packard  Car. 

Makes  any  gasoline  a  Perfect 
Fuel. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

DETROIT 


4Mb 


AAAPBLE- 


ymtr  ljmuls  Mantles 
\  Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 

;  MJUBU  EXCLUSIVELY           NO  CATA106S ; 

SKLABEB&CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1649 


I        1  ;  i  \\  £  ...  35th  5'-..  New  York 


and  visitors  who  wish  to  cruise  on  days  between 
races  will  find  them  delightful  bodies  of  water. 
The  Navesink  River,  surrounded  by  highland,  is 
especially  attractive,  and  in  the  event  that  the 
anchorage  at  the  mouth  becomes  too  crowded  for 
comfort,  good  holding  ground  and  good  depth 
for  anchoring  will  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
river  above  the  footbridge  at  Oceanic.  Red 
Bank,  the  town  at  the  head  of  navigation,  has 
three  repair  yards,  at  the  largest  of  which,  the 
Red  Bank  ^  acht  \\  orks.  there  are  facilities  for 
hauling  out  boats  as  long  as  no  feet  with  ;i  * 
foot  draft.  Gasolene  is  obtainable  at  wharves 
above  and  below  the  steamboat  dock,  and  pro- 
visions and  supplies  are  available.  At  the  float- 
ing clubhouse  of  the  Red  Bank.  \  .C,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  a  short  distance  below 
the  railroad  bridge,  there  is  a  depth  of  6  feet 
alongside. 

A  150-foot  channel  is  being  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  10  feet  from  Seabright  to  Branchport,  and  the 
channel  has  opened  the  approach  to  the  Rumson 
Country  Club  (which  occupies  a  point  of  land 
on  the  Shrewsbury  River  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Pleasure  Bay")  so  that  a  draft  of  5  feet  may  be 
taken  to  the  club  basin.  Seabright  is  a  summer 
resort  on  the  ocean  beach  where  gasolene  may  be 
obtained.  There  are  small  repair  yards  at  North 
Long  Branch  and  at  Branchport. 

\  1  LANTIC  Highlands,  a  town  on  the  south 
shore  of  Sandy  Hook  Bay.  is  provided  with 
two  longwharveswhich  terminate  inSfeetofwater. 
Between  the  wharves  there  is  a  partially  com- 
pleted vacht  basin  obstructed  by  a  bar  across 
the  entrance.  In  southerly  winds  the  anchorage 
off  the  pier  on  which  stands  the  old  clubhouse  of 
the  Sandy  Hook  ^  .C.  is  good,  but  in  the  event 
of  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  northward  it  is  exposed 
and  treacherous.  Gasolene  is  not  readily  ob- 
tainable. 

At  Keyport,  lying  westward  of  Conaskonk 
Point  and  10  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  there  is  a 
good  harbor  protected  from  any  but  hard  north- 
erly blows,  and  in  Matawan  Creek  will  be  found 
anchorage  for  boats  of  3-foot  draft.  Gasolene 
is  obtainable  on  the  lett  bank  above  the  entrance, 
and  there  is  a  60-foot  marine  railway  on  the  bay 
front  to  westward  of  the  prominent  chimney  of 
the  local  water  works.  There  are  no  good  an- 
chorages at  Staten  Island  east  of  Tottenville. 

COME  yachting  enthusiasts  there  are  who  pre- 
^  fer  to  take  their  sport  vicariously,  extracting 
the  greatest  enjoyment  from  a  spirited  contest 
by  observing  it  from  the  clubhouse  porch.  For 
such  sportsmen  and  for  all  others  who  are  unable 
to  beg,  buy,  or  borrow  transportation  to  the 
starting  line,  the  selection  of  the  Sandy  Hook 
course  for  the  cup  races  was  a  peculiarly  happy 
one.  The  motor  highway  from  Atlantic  High- 
lands to  Navesink  Beach  commands  an  excel- 
lent, though  distant,  view  of  the  course,  and  the 
onlv  three  ingredients  required  for  making  the 
races  a  success  are  a  motor  car,  field  glasses,  and 
a  clear  dav.  With  this  combination,  motorists 
may  go  from  New  ^  ork  dm  Staten  Island,  the 
Ambovs,  Kevport,  New  Monmouth,  and  Atlan- 
tic Highlands  to  the  highlands  of  Navesink. 
view  the  racing  yachts  and  accompanying  flo- 
tilla of  sail  and  power  craft  as  though  from  the 
cockpit  of  an  airplane,  and  experience  one  of  the 
most  delightful  dav's  runs  in  the  Metropolitan 
district. 

All  of  the  New  Jersev  towns  mentioned  in  this 
article  are  connected  by  rail  with  New  ^  ork  and 
with  Asbury  Park,  Atlantic  City,  and  the  other 
coast  resorts.  Hotel  accommodations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  excellent. 
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THE  DUPONT  TOURING  CAR  IS  DE- 
SIGNED TOR  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
GAR.'- AS  WELL  AS  THE  PEOPLE  ON 
THE  STREET.COMFORT  IS  COMBINED 
WITH,  NOT  SACRIFICED  TO  SMARTNESS. 
DUPONTMOTORS  INC.WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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Seven  New  Books  selected  from  the  Spring  and 
Summer  List  of  The  Century  Co.  for 
"Country  Life"  readers. 


THE 
CENTURY 
CO. 

353  Fourth 
Avenue 
New  York  City 


THE  UNLATCHED  DOOR 

By  Lee  Thayer,  author  of  "The  Thirteenth  Floor" 

A  baffling  mystery  tale  set  in  New  York,  and  with  a  love  theme 
that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  story.  (#7.75). 

THE  OTHER  WOMAN 

By  Norah  Davis,  author  of  "The  Northerner,"  etc. 

The  author  in  this  extraordinary  novel  has  made  a  powerful  love 
story  on  the  theme  of  alternate  personality.  ($1.75). 

LUCA  SARTO 

By  Charles  S.  Brooks,  author  of  "Chimney-Pot  Papers" 

A  story  that  catches  the  very  color  and  movement  of  the  Paris 
of  Villon  and  the  France  of  Louis  XI.  ($1.75). 

THE  MATRIX 

By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess,  author  of  "Bluegrass  and  Broadway,"  etc. 

The  story  of  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  Lincoln's  father  and 
that  high-spirited  romantic  figure  of  the  pioneer  Kentucky  back- 
woods,— Nancy  Hanks.  ($i-75). 

THE  ART  OF  FIGHTING 

By  Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 

Briefly,  it  is  a  history  of  strategy  from  Rameses  to  Foch,  and  a 
work  of  unusual  interest  to  the  general  reader.  (Illustrated.  $3.00). 

THE  CONQUEST  OF 
THE  OLD  SOUTHWEST 

By  Archibald  Henderson 

The  enthralling  story  of  Daniel  Boone  and  those  other  first  pio- 
neers who  pushed  southwestward  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

(Illustrated.  $2.50). 

A  FRENCH  WOMAN'S 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA 

By  Comtesse  Madeleine  de  Bryas  and  Mile.  Jacqueline  de  Bryas. 

These  two  keen-eyed  French  women  saw  America  thoroughly 
before  they  wrote  about  it.  And  otherwise  also  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary book.  (Illustrated.  $7.75). 


By  WM. 
M.  ODOM 


A  History  of  Italian  F  urniture 


TWO  VOLS 
NET,  $100.00 


The  Natior  verages 
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Introducing  the  new  up-to-date  coffee  package  which  protects  its  con- 
tents perfectly  and  delivers  to  you  the  same  splendid  quality  that  has 
made  White  House  Coffee  famous.  Identifying  cut  of  the  White  House 
at  Washington  on  all  containers  in  1, 3  and  5-lbs.  only.  Never  in  bulk. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO..  Principal  Coffee  Rotuten,  BOSTON  —  CHICAGO 


Qenuine 
ffieed?furniture 

Designed  Exclusively  for  Homes  of 
Refinement,  Clubs,  and  Yachts 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  Upholstery  Fabrics 
Interior  Decorating 


The  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded,  25c  Postage. 


STEINWAY 

A PIANO  that  appeals  to  you  like  some  fine 
old  master -piece  of  painting  or  pottery — a 
piano  of  recognized  artistic  and  mechanical 
excellence — a  piano  with  responsive  touch  to 
express  the  subtlest  nuances  of  tone — a  piano 
that  speaks  to  you  like  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
endears  itself  the  more  as  years  glide  by — this  is 
the  STEINWAY. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 


P.  JACKSON  H1GGS 

CONSULTING 
DECORATIVE  SPECIALIST 

Interior  Decoration 
Period  Fumi»hing 
Antique*  end  Reproduction* 

«w.fiiiiiiin«»riiiiiiiii 

II  EAST  Seta  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Make  Your  Garden  Serve  You 
All  Summer  and  Also  Produce  a 
Sufficient  Supply  for  Winter  Use 

DREER'S 

Mid -Summer  Catalogue 

contains  a  complete  list  of  everything 
which  may  be  planted  during  the  Summer 
months. 

You  will  find  listed  all  that  is  best  for  late 
planting  in  Vegetables,  hardy  Flower  seeds 
for  next  year's  flowering  and  Winter  and 
Spring  flowering  Bulbs.  Also  the  depend- 
able strains  of  Farm  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 

The  best  varieties  of  Celery  Plants. 

Also  all  the  up-to-date  Garden  Tools,  In- 
secticides, Fertilizers  and  all  the  helps  that 
make  gardening  a  pleasure. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  publication 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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APT.  X  took  to  France  a 
liberal  supply  of  his  Fav- 
orite PALL  MALL  famous 
cigarettes  (plain  ends.)  When 
they  were  gone,  he  was  forced 
to  use  the  "canteen"  cigarettes. 
Their  shape  gave  him  an  idea 
— they  were  round,  and 
smoked  freely! 

Back  in  America  he  gave  us 
his  idea — a  bis:  idea — 


PALL  MALL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


ounds 


A  round  cigarette  (with  a 
free  and  easy  draught)  that 
does  not  have  to  be  tapped, 
squeezed  or  loosened, 
made  from  the  famous 
PALL  MALL  blend  of  five 
seasons'  crops.  Read  the 
story  of  Capt.  X. 


TALL  MALL 
L\J  ROUNDS , plain 
ends^  in  the  new 
foil  package  .  .  ■  JU 


THEY  ARE  GOOD  TASTE' 


PALL  MALL  I  regular),  plain  or  cork, 
in  boxes  of  10,  50,  100,  as  usual 


Though  the  temptation  to  lift  your  head 
is  great  when  approaching  a  terraced  or 
elevated  green,  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 


A\D  be  sure  your 
ii  ball  is  a  U.  S.  You 
will  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  it.  These 
balls  are  fast,  scientifi- 
cally round  and  exactly 
balanced. 

They  are  easily  con- 
trolled when  played 
with  an  iron  and  are 
absolutely  true  on  the 
green.  Many  leading 
amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals have  given  them 
unqualified  endorse- 
ment. 

U.  S.  Royal 

81.00  each 

U.  S.  Revere 

85  c  each 

U.  S.  Floater 

65c  each 


Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball- 
be  sure  it's  a  U.  S. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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HE  sweater 
"■'.ays  a  roost 
mporriET  role 
m  the  summer 
strict  tr.e 
rs  raaght  px- 
L.  h:w 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUV^TRT 

^MARION  Q  TATLO'R 


find  most  comfortable 

to  dance  in. 


r;  t.  -itq:  pretty 
sweaters  has  become 
ir>  _:  roost  p:r- 

uiar  summer  work. 

The  three  models 
shown  here-  all  recent 
originations  of  one  of  d 
rimers,  show  just  as  ma 
bie  in  a  wearable  swe; 


•  det>crtrr^\ 


t  vara  manufac- 
ry  as  is  permiss>- 
rrrrt'i-rrr-r.  :■: 
ons  for  knitting 
bops  throughout 
i  or  will  be  sent 


ountry  Lr'e's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  ghe  information  of  any  sort  regard- 
j  names  ana  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes 
the  clothes  shorter,  herewith  were  chosen.  W rite,  telephone,  or  consult 
ems.  a  COUNTRY  L1FFS  Srx  York  office,  120  West  32nd  Street 

water  designs:  oi  The  Fkashc  Yarns 


17NGLI5H  sport  hose 
'  continue  to  come 
over  in  attractive  pat- 
terns— the  first  one  at 
the  left  1  in  the  right- 
hand  picture  below;  is 
a  light  wool  in  a  gray 
tone  that  the  English 
call  "Lovat,"  striped  in 
white,  gold,  or  magenta. 
Next  it  is  a  pattern  that  is  not  new  but  has 
never  come  over  in  any  great  quantity,  and  which 
is  very  popular;  the  stripes,  black  on  white,  run 
in  a  diagonal  fashion:  the  stocking  is  heavy  wool. 
The  next  one  is  the  popular  English  thread  stock- 
ing, a  heavy  cotton  which  comes  in  black  or  white 
and  is  greatly  used  for  general  sports.  The  rest 
of  the  stockings  are  for  street  or  evening  use. 


E  s  ant  o!  HE  newest 
bob.  whicr.  afiards  the 
s-  jar  interesting  color  t 


type  with  a  pretty  revere  that  widens  at  the 
kODB.  The  diamond  shaped  motifs  give  a 
novel  touch.  The  one  at  the  right  is  also  a 
tuxedo  model  the  body  of  a  pretty  new  egg 
stitch,  the  sleeves  and  reveres  plain,  while  the  one 
at  the  kft  shows  the  cross-stitch  as  its  decora- 
Th»  use  of  what  one 
call  embroidered  motifs, 
particularly  the  cross-stitch,  is 
one  of  the  newest  and  prettiest 
developments  in  sweater  styles 
far  tfas  yiw  and  promises  to 
prove  very  popular  as  the  season 


and  ofttimes  a  queer,  almost  straight,  and  broad 
high  heel,  descended  upon  us  with  more  force 
than  usual  last  autumn  and  since  here  it  has  been 
worn  by  all  classes  of  people  indiscriminately;  in- 
ddentallv  it  has  been  brought  out  in  every  con- 
ceivable tvpe  of  weird  leather,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  materials  for  that  matter. 

It  has  practically  signed  its  own  death  war- 
rant in  so  doing,  but  what  it  has  accomplished 
for  sane  footwear  in  general  is  to  broaden  the  toe, 
a  reform  verv  badlv  needed.    Toes  were  becom- 


The  shoe  and  stc 
robe  presents  quite 
in  these  days  of  mo 
and  n  »  best  to  cho 
greatest  rare  "t  ft 
as  the  quantity  of 
French  shoe  with 
short  vamp  and 


very  sheer  silt.  ar*  mucr.  smarter 
Tilt  oaerwa-L  oi  last  year 


A  shot  wardrobe  thai  will  amply  provide  for  all  occasions 

ing  exaggerated  in  their  effort  to  be  slim,  and  it  is 
a  welcome  relief  to  see  them  fuller. 

'  I  "HE  shoes  that  are  illustrated  this  month 
represent  a  very  excellent  assortment  from 
one  of  the  best  shops  in  town.  The  brown  suede 
at  the  left,  which  may  be  had  in  other  leathers 
and  colors  as  well,  shows  a  fuller  toe  than  we 
have  seen  in  some  time  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
cut-out  designs  which  appear  in  strap  slippers  of 
this  type.  Suede,  in  dark  brown  particularly, 
seems  to  be  a  bit  smarter  than  patent  leather 

Next  it  is  a  practical  oxford  in  black  or  brown, 
now  showing  a  fuller  toe.  the  low  flat  heel,  and 
the  straight  tip  in  preference  to  the  wing.  Next, 
is  a  two-strap  white  kid  slipper  with  a  French 
heeL  to  wear  with  soft  frocks.  The  heavy  white 
buckskin  walking  oxford  and  the  buckskin  tennis 
oxford  both  show  the  straight  tip.  while  the  satin 
slipper  at  the  end  has  a  decidedly  fuller  toe  and 
the  baby  French  heel  that  is  growing  in  popularity7 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  that  so  many  women 


Made  in  what  is  know  as  the  "egg"  stitch,  the 
body  erf  this  tuxedo  Type  sweater  becomes  more 
no:  ireabl*  when  it  is  accompanied  by  sleeves 
and  reveres  m  a  plain  knitting  stitch,  and  both 
art  m  a  lovelv  new  fine  vam  called  "Corinthian" 


The  one  photographed  with  this  group  is  the 
light  tan  shade  so  much  worn  by  French  women 
and  now  very  popular  in  America.  It  gives  a 
very  sheer  effect  when  worn  in  the  evening,  par- 
ticularly with  black  slippers  and  a  black  frock. 
At  the  extreme  right  of  the  other  photograph 
is  another,  a  darker  shade,  that 
is  very  popular,  a  gunmetal  tone 
which  when  worn  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  sheer  black 
stocking.  Next  it  in  the  centre 
is  a  silk  lisle  for  street  wear  with 
oxfords.  It  comes  in  Lovat  gray 
with  gray  or  royal  blue  clocks, 
and  in  brown  mixtures  with  a 
self  clock. 

At  the  extreme  left  is  a  stock- 
ing that  marks  a  milestone  in 
American  hosiery  manufactur- 
ing. I  am  assured  by  the  shop 
which  sells  it  exclusively  that  it 
is  a  finer  weave  than  anything 
produced  up  to  date.  Orders 
are  being  taken  for  this  stocking,  as  it  is,  of 
necessity,  made  in  limited  quantities. 


Three  types  of  English  hose  at  the 
left  for  general  sports  wear,  and 
a  very  sheer  French  silk  stocking 
so  popular  both  hert  and  abroad 
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Through  our  Paris  Shop  we  are  able  to  procure  a 
wide  variety  of  unusual  French  Crepe  Silks.  Above 
Cravats,  $5.00  each. 


Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive  our  most 
Particular  Attention  State  colors  preferred. 

NEW  YORK  PARIS 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


ATMY  SMART  EMSEMBLI 


BEAUTIFUL  APPAKEL 

A 

FROCKS  am®  &©WNS 
W1APS  •  MATS    •  FU1 


Jfifth  Avenue  at  46  th  Street 


11+ 
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Quality  First 


Boston 
Garter 


Worn  the  World  Over 


For  more  than  forty  years  Boston  Garter  has  been  a  friend  to 
men  the  world  over.  It  not  only  keeps  the  old  friends  but  makes 
many,  many  new  ones  each  season.  Most  men  ask  for  Boston 
Garter  as  a  matter  of  course — the  two  words  go  so  well  together. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

Makers  of  Velvet  Crip  Hose  Supporters  for  Women,  Misses  and  Children 


racTSport  Gloves 


Examine  the  material — the  workman- 
ship— the  style  features  of  a  "Brad" 
glove  at  your  dealer's.  You  will  the 
better  understand  why  so  many  people 
insist  that  "Brad"  make  their  gloves. 
We  show  "The  Spur,"  a  one-button  Cape 
glove  in  prevailing  colors — for  street  wear. 
A  folder,  "Measuring  Glove  Value,"  and  style 
slips  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

R.  E.  BRADFORD 

18  Burr  Street, 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Outdoor  women,  business  women — all  women 
agree  on  Tweed-O-Wool  Suits  and  Coats — at  home, 
in  the  out  o'  doors  and  on  the  most  exclusive 
avenue  as  well.  Damp-proof,  wrinkle-proof — 
almost  wear-proof.  Write  for  Fashion  Booklet 
in  color. 

THE  M.  &  M.  COMPANY 

Scranton,  Pa. 


MALLI  NSON'C 

1   1   Silks  de  Luxe  O 


jfce  Silks  tfiat  Inspire, 
tfie  fashion 


cfiapelfe  de 
Notre  Dame  de  SonS^ecourS* 

Erected  in  1772  upon  the  foundations  of 
a  previous  church  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1754.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent 
old  statue  of  the  Virgin  looking  towards 
the  sea,  which  is  credited  with  miraculous 
power.  Hither  came  the  sailors  of  old 
to  pray  for  protection  before  embarking 
upon  iheir  voyages. 

Inset — The  Fashion  Craft  Clothes  Shop 
St.  James  Street 
In  the  Financial  District 

English  Woolens 

American  Visitors  will  find 
interest  in  the  wide  range  of 
Imported  English  Woolens, 
Scotch  and  Irish  Homespuns 
and  Burberry  Coats  that  we 
have  assembled.  A  carefully 
chosen  range  of  every  necessity 
for  correct  attire  for  men. 


MAX  BEAUBMS  LIMITED 

229  St.  Jamesffij,.  Montreal 

In  the  Financial  District 


INTERIOR  decorating.     School  of  sculpture.  Por- 
trait painting.     Illustrating  done  hy  efficient  artists 
at  moderate  terms.     Consultation  free  with  our  man- 
ager Mr.  Clemens,  Phone  Chelsea  3837. 

THE  FRICK  STUDIOS 

5  West  16tK  Street  Mew  York  City 


Bird  Baths 


are  a  source  of  endless  plc^  sure. 
1  he  birds  they  attract  to  your 
garden  bring  life,  color  and 
delightful  entertainment. 

Erkins  Bird  Baths  arc  to  be 
had  in  a  variety  of  distinctive 
designs,  and  are  rendered  in 
Pompcian  Stone,  a  marble-tike 
compos. tion  that  is  practically 
everlasting. 

I  he  price  of  the  bird  bath 
shown  here— diameter  24  in- 
ches, height  30  inches — is 
$24.00. 

Send  for  catalogue  illustrating 
all  types  of  Pompcian  Stone 
Garden  Ornaments. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

Established  1000 
239  Lexington  Are.,  at  34th  St. 
New  York 


•  D.  Pratt,  ('.ten  Cove.  L.  I. 


Residence  of  Georg 

When  thinking  of  a  country  estate  consider  the  natural 
building  material  -Slone.  b  ext  investigate  Seam  Face 
granite,  which,  ow  ng  to  its  wide  variety  of  colors  and 
wonderful  surface,  makes  it  the  ideal  material  for  resi- 
dences, retaining  walls,  walks,  stepping  stones,  etc. 

PLYMOUTH  QUARRIES  INCORPORATED 

6  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Country  Club's  Reign 


qHE  COUNTRY  CLUB— the 
manor  house  of  the  American  busi- 
ness man-sportsman — the  meeting 
place  of  the  countryside  where  men  of 
leisure  have  built  their  estates,  again  swings 
wide  its  hospitable  doors. 

Motor  cars  are  parked  at  the  edge  of  the 
driveway  —  from  the  rolling  greensward 
comes  the  swish  of  brassie  and  click  of 
midiron. 

No  longer  a  luxury,  the  Country  Club 
has  come  to  be  a  feature  and  a  fixture  of 
modern  American  life — a  necessity  of  the 
man  of  affairs,  where  he  relaxes  from  men- 
tal strain  and  is  refreshed  by  pure  ozone 
and  contact  with  other  care-free  spirits. 

If  it  did  nothing  else  than  cater  intelli- 
gently to  the  hundred  thousand  country 
club  members  who  are  in  and  out  of  the 
metropolis  every  week,  "the  greatest  sport- 
ing goods  store  in  the  world"  would  justify 
its  reputation. 

It  makes  and  sells  thousands  of  golf  clubs 
which  have  the  respect  of  leaders  among 


players  and  professionals  at  all  the  country- 
clubs,  because  it  understands  golf  clubs- 
head,  shaft,  balance  and  grip.  It  under- 
stands right-hand  clubs  and  left-hand  clubs 
— ladies'  clubs  and  men's  clubs;  and  it  fits 
them  to  each  individual  as  it  fits  a  gun  to 
your  shoulder. 

It  knows  the  needs  and  the  whims  of  the 
man  and  woman  golfer,  in  clothes,  boots, 
shirts  and  headgear,  as  well  as  clubs,  balls 
and  bags.  It  has  sent  its  representatives 
through  Scotland,  England,  Ireland  and 
Wales  for  the  fabrics  from  which  its  golf 
clothes  are  made.  It  has  taken  equal  pains 
in  supplying  tennis  goods  and  clothes. 

As  the  American  rendezvous  of  interna- 
tional sportsmen,  this  house  has  discovered 
that  the  sporting  blood  of  the  golfer  and  the 
hunter,  the  tennis  player  and  the  fisherman, 
the  polo  player  and  the  aviator,  are  "the 
same  an  inch  under  the  skin." 

It  provides  every  need  for  all  of  them, 
whether  their  hours  of  keenest  sporting  en- 
joyment are  spent  at  country  club,  in  the 
saddle,  in  camp,  on  the  deck  of  a  yacht, 
motor  rambling  or  in  the  air. 


dbercrombie&r  Fitch  Co- 

EZRA  H.  FITCH  CO. 


The  Greatest  Sporting  Goods 
Store  in  the  World 


Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


n6 
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Jolt 


EGYPTIAN 


>c[he  Utmost  in  Cigarettes' 

~WmmM  or  Ccfrk  <Rb. 


°People  oj^ culture  and 
refinement  invariably 

TREFERs  "Deities 

to  any  other  cigarette. 


30 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


the  W.  IrviDg  Forge,  mc 


Vl**.     hand  forced 
^Colonial 
hardware. 


TRADE  HARK 


W.  IRVING  LATCH 
No.  145 
Used  with  Cylinder 
Lock. 


W,  IRVING  means  more  than  a  Trade 
Mark — it  is  the  name  of  the  sentimentalist 
whose  long  study  of  Colonial  Art  in 
wrought  iron  has  made  possible  this  busi- 


For  years  Mr.  Irving  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  study  and  travel  in  original 
Colonial  Colonies,  collecting  hand  made 
work  from  the  old  forges.  From  every 
corner  of  New  England  and  from  the  Old 
States  of  the  South,  he  has  slowly  accu- 
mulated rare  samples  of  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, until  his  collection,  housed  here, 
comprises  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
assortment  of  Colonial  Hardware  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  the  W.  IRVING  collection  which 
is  every  day  the  guide  and  pattern  of  our 
smiths  in  the  faithful  reproduction  of  these 
pieces  which  no  machine  can  ever  produce, 
and  which  are  to-day  bringing  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  Old  Days  to  modern 
homes. 


Write  as  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  Cast  38*  SI.  New  York  Gift 

telephone    tturraf   mil  8536. 


Soft  Delightful  Water 


for  bathing,  shampooing,  cooking  and  laundering  can  KM 
be  delivered  to  every  faucet  in  your  house  no  matter  how1  hard 
your  present  water  supply. 

A  small  Permutit  Softener  that  f  ts  conveniently  into  an^ 
house  supply  system  will  make  the  Hardest  water  softer  than 
rain.  Simple  to  operate,  econonucal — write  for  booklet 
"Soft      ater  for  E"0ery  Home," 

The  Ctenmitit  Company 

44o  >  Fourth  Ave.  Nev/fork 


Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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Hickerless"5AFETY  STANDARD"  Motion  ^Picture  Projector 
Embodies  seven  years  of  successful  experience 
pained  in  the  world-wide  sale  and  use  of  over 
10,000  former  models   in   exclusive   City  and 
Country    Homes,    Schools,    Churches,  Clubs, 

and    Commercial  Establishments. 

The  New  Premier  is  as  great  an  improvement  over  the  former 
models  as  the  modern  self-starting,  high-powered  limousine  is 
superior  to  the  auto  of  ten  years  ago.  So  simple  that  any- 
body can  operate  it.  So  exquisitely  built  that  its  pictures 
amaze  and  delight  the  expert  critics.  So  safe  with  its  "safety 
standard"  slow-burning  film  that  it  is  labeled  by  the  Under- 
writers "Enclosing  booth  not  required." 

The  operation  of  any  portable  projector  USING  CELLU- 
LOID FILMS  without  a  fire-proof  enclosing  booth  is 
prohibited  by  State,  Municipal  and  Insurance  restric- 
tions, and  the  violator  is  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

But  the  New  Premier  Pathescope  can  be  used  anywhere 
without  a  hcensed  operator  or  without  violation  of  any  insur- 
ance restrictions! 

W  eighs  only  23  lbs.  with  universal  motor.  Fits  in  a  small  suit- 
case for  the  traveller  or  can  be  mounted  on  a  handsome  cabinet. 
Ihrough  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchanges  already  established 
in  principal  cities  the  Pathescope  owner  may  rent  or  ex- 
change reels  as  often  as  desired. 

Thousands  of  reels  of  the  world's  best  Dramas,  Comedies, 
Animated  Cartoons,  Scientific,  Travel,  Educational  and  War 
Pictures  now  available  and  more  added  weekly. 
Think  of  having  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie 
Chaplin.  Wm.  S.  Hart  in  your  own  home, — or  you  can 

Take  Your  Own  Motion  Pictures 

with  the  Pathescope  Camera,  as  hundreds 
are  doing,  and  preserve  a  priceless  record 
of  loved  ones — in  living,  fascinating  action 
on  the  screen. 

We  number  among  our  patrons  such  dis- 
criminating purchasers  as  Vincent  Astor, 
Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Frederick  G. 
Bourne,  four  of  the  Du  Ponts,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Gould,  Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Jr.,  Otto 
Kahn,  Chas.  S.  Mellen,  Henry  C.  Phipps,  Mrs.  Jacob  SchifF, 
Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  F.  W.  Woolworth  and  others. 

Schools  and  Institutions 

Over  two  hundred  thousand  Public  School  children  see  Pathe- 
scope Educational  Pictures  every  week  through  the  equip- 
ment of  only  one  hundred  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools. 
All  schools  need  and  should  have  them. 

Many  now  used  and  more  needed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Ep- 
worth  League,  Social  Settlement  Workers,  Parents  Associ- 
ations, Industrial  Welfare  Societies,  Orphan  Asylums,  Con- 
valescents' Homes,  Sanitariums — everywhere  that  life  can  be 
made  better  worth  living  by  the  safe  use  of  wholesome  mo- 
tion pictures. 

Industrial  Users 

We  number  among  our  clients  the  most  prominent  manufacturers 
using  motion  pictures  as  an  aid  to  salesmanship.  Many  of  them 
adopted  the  Pathescope  after  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  efforts  to 
use  unapproved  projectors  with  dangerous  celluloid  films.  T  he  sales- 
man equipped  to  show  his  product  by  motion  pictures  not  only  gets 
a  showing  but  gets  the  order.  Litetatuteon  request  if  not  convenient 
to  call  at  the  Pathescope  Salon  for  a  demonstration. 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  inc.  /& 

Willard  B.  Cook,  President. 

Suite  1833,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities  j£  ^  ^£ 


JrankUn  Simon  ado. 

Fifth  Avenue,  37th  and  38th  Sts.,  New  York 

Women's  and  Misses' 

1920  FAN-TA-SI  SILK 
SKIRTS 

19.75 


CKIRTS  of  1920  Faskion, 
°  of  1920  Fan-Ta-Si  Silk, 
at  1914  price. 

OUR  FORMER  SELLING  PRICE 

39.50 

White  Fan-Ta-Si  Silk  is  Guaranteed 
to  Launder  Perfectly  at  Home 

FAN-TA-SI  SILK  SKIRT,  illustrated, 

in  new  knife  pleated  model.  Plain  or 
fanc9  weaves  in  wkite,  tur-  i  n  t  c 

quoise,  orckid,  jade  or  gold.  I  7./  J 

Prompt  Delivery  Free,  Anywkere  in  the  United  States 


JZJFING  INDOOR 
^BOA'Tip  SHIT 

By  SYDNEY  T>E  BR  IF 


THE  first  questions  that  a  prospective  male 
purchaser  of  a  power  boat  thinks  about  are 
the  engines  and  the  speed.  But  the  female 
of  the  species — well,  trust  a  woman  to  think 
about  the  trimmings.  Was  there  ever  a  woman 
whose  instinct  didn't  lead  her  straight  to  the 
gallev.  the  lounge,  or  the  staterooms  tor  first  in 
spection :    After  that  the  engines. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  not  far  from  right 
in  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  interior.  A 
boat  must  have  power,  it  must  be  built  to  weather 
a  storm,  but  if  it  isn't  comfortable  or  pleasantly 
decorated,  just  how  much  more  pleasure  than 
a  poorly  decorated  house  will  it  afford  the  owner: 


The  power  boat 
builder  as  well  as  the 
woman  realizes  this, 
and  more  and  more 
is  he  building  to  pro- 


In  the  owner's  stateroom  of  the 
cruiser  owned  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Johnson.  Endicott.  N.  Y..  com- 
fort and  attractive  arrangement 
have  not  been  sacrificed  to  the 
necessity  for  conserving  space. 
The  bisymmetric  balance  of  the 
room  accounts  for  much  of  its 
charm,  and  the  very  narrow  gate- 
leg table  contributes  its  quota  of 
beauty  and  usefulness,  in  the  cen- 
tre and  is  as  well  a  space  saver 


vide  the  utmost  com- 
fort and  pleasing  pro- 
portions with  the  mini- 
mum of  waste  space. 
And  he  is  taking  more 
thought  as  well  to  the 
decorations.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  aver- 
age power  boat  was  con- 
sidered finished  when  it 
was  varnished  in  a  single 
color  and  had  an  occa- 
sional cushion  of  denim 
or  corduroy  and  a  few 
willow  chairs. 


The  dining  saloon  on  the  Gtortena 
II.  an  express  cruiser  belonging  to 
Mr.  F.  F.  Proctor.  New  York  City, 
is  finished  in  gold  with  mahogany 
capped  carlines.  Canary-colored 
brocaded  silk  is  used  for  hangings 
and  upholstery.  Cleverly  placed 
cabinets  hold  silver  and  glass  hand- 
some enough  for  the  dining  table 


Courtesy  Albany  Boat  Corporation 

Thanks  to  the  powers  that  be,  however,  that 
day  is  past.  One  can  furnish  his  miniature  liner 
as  luxuriously  as  a  palace,  and  in  splendid  taste, 
at  less  cost.  It  depends  on  the  range  of  the 
owner's  taste  and  his  pocketbook.  But  the 
standards  have  changed.  One  builder  recently 
told  me  that  there  had  been  as  much  progress  in  j 
the  last  few  years  in  decorating  the  boat  as  there 
has  been  improvement  in  engines.  "People] 
have  come  to  know,"  he  remarked,  "that  just] 
because  it's  a  boat  it  needn't  be  dingy." 

AND  there  you  have  it.  It  need  not  be  dingy. ' 
In  fact  there  is  no  excuse  for  dinginess  I 
with  the  range  of  color  and  fabric  that  are  made 
to-day  for  just  this  purpose.  If  you  are  going 
to  buy  or  build  a  power  boat,  stop  and  take 
thought  about  what  you  would  like  if  it  were 
practicable,  and  get  your  decorator's  ideas. 
Then  put  it  up  to  the  builder;  he  will  do  his  best] 
to  make  it  what  you  want  it. 

In  considering  the  decoration  however,  there  I 
are  just  a  few  hints  that  can  be  given  in  this  sh _»rtl 
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Why  You  Should  Buy 
Your  Carpets  at  Shanes 


E  NATURALLY  have  a  selfish  reason  for  want- 
ing to  sell  you  carpets.    You  also  have  a  similar 
reason  for  wanting  to  buy  carpets  where  you 
can  buy  them  most  advantageously. 

The  point  we  should  like  to  impress  upon  you  is,  that 
there  are  just  as  many  reasons  why  you  should  buy 
carpets  at  Sloane's  as  there  are  why  we  should  seek 
to  sell  them  to  you. 

To  begin  with,  the  Sloane  carpet  selections  today  are 
the  largest  in  the  world,  so  that  special  patterns  and 
colorings  which  are  problematical  in  many  stores,  are  a 
foregone  conclusion  at  Sloane's. 

Second,  and  first  in  importance,  is  quality.  This  varies 
according  to  price.  But  the  variations  are  variations  of 
quality  and  never  variations  from  it.  A  high  standard  of 
quality  goes  with  the  lowest  price,  at  Sloane's. 

As  for  Sloane  prices,  they  are  a  barometer  of  values, 
based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  mill  costs,  and  marked 
according  to  actual  worth  and  never  figured  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  goods  will  bring. 

W.  &.  J.  SLOANE 

Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Washington,  D.  C.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Space  allows  a  bed  and 
an  interesting  bureau 
arrangement  in  the 
owner's  stateroom  of 
the  Eihel  May  II,  a 
yacht  built  for  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Smith  of 
New  York.  Paneling 
and  furniture  are  all  of 
birdseye  maple,  mak- 
ing an  attractive  room 
without  further  deco-» 
ration 


The  owner's  si at< mom 
of  the  Georgena  II  is 
finished  in  gray,  with 
carpets,  hangings,  and 
bed  coverings  to 
match.  Two  buill  in 
berths  are  furnished 
with  covers  and  rolls  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make 
I  hem  more  handsome 
1  ban  1  he  usual  berth. 
The  chairs  have  backs 
and  seat  pads  uphol- 
stered to  match  the  bed 
covers    and  curtains 


Courtesy  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

space  that  may  help  the  prospective  buyer.  First,  remember  that  the  fur- 
niture, being  largely  of  a  combination  nature  and  the  space  compact,  the 
more  simple  your  decoration,  the  more  pleasing  it  is  likely  to  be.  Secondly, 
since  sea  travel  is  always  done  under  more  or  less  difficulties,  choose  your 
individual  pieces  of  furniture  for  the  utmost  degree  of  comfort;  and  lastly, 
because  of  the  sun's  brilliance  and  the  sea's  glare,  choose  your  hangings  and 
upholstery  fabrics  for  their  restful  qualities  and  to  insure  against  fading. 


The  main  saloon  of 
Mr.  Smith's  motor 
yacht  is  distinguished 
by  its  electric  radiator 
that  adds  the  home- 
like charm  of  a 
fireplace  to  the  boat. 
The  clock,  which  sug- 
gestsa  shp's  wheel,  and 
the  berth,  which 
might  be  a  davenport 
drawn  close  to  f  he  fire- 
side, lend  interest  and 
comfort  to  the  room 


Courtesy  Elco  Moi 


Aside  from  the  fact 
that  this  piano  is  ex- 
cellently placed  in  tre 
deckhouse  of  the 
GtoTgcni  II,  guests  cn 
I  o  rd  a.c  riel.gited  to 
find  that  it  is  not  only 
a  player  piano  but  has 
a  concealed  victiolaas 
well.  This  is  indeed  a 
method  of  making 
a  boat  homelike  that 
is  to  be  re.omrr.enLeJ 
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ESTABLISHED  IS46 


THE  Il\YI.)i:.\"  COMPANY 

P.S£J\  A\"ENUE  AT  572!  STREET 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

■*  *•  — authentic  examples  in  tKe 
purest  spirit  of  tKe  great  EnglisK 
epochs — arranged  in  appropriate 
period  settings.  Also  superb 
Havden  Reproductions,  the 
handiwork  of  the  Company  s 
own  craftsmen. 


Plain  seamless  Axminster  Car- 
pets in  special  colorings  are 
novT  being  made  at  prices 
about  as  before  tKe  war. 
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O  sav  that  "\\  alpole  Linens"  are  tine 
linens  is  like  saying  Rembrandt  was 
a  great  artist.    Everybody  agrees! 

It  is  equally  agreed  that  "Walpole  Linens" 
are  low  in  cost.  This  is  because  we  weave 
"Walpole  Linens"  in  our  own  factories  in 
Ireland  and  retail  direct  to  you. 

May  we  send  you  a  catalogue  of  B'clpde  Linens? 


Jvftk  9Wg.  cor.  35%  9t.JfewD&r£. 

also  5^5  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
LONDON  AND  Dl"BI  IN 
Factor)':  Waringstowrn,  County  Down.  Ireland 
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DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

The  fact  that  beautiful  artistry  ccsts  mere  than  commer- 
cial manufacturing  is  an  assurance  that  DANERSK 
FURNITURE  is  permanently  valuable.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  individualitv  in  color  and  form  has  but  begun  in 
thi  s  country.  A  set  of  old  Crown  Derby  has  a  value 
to-day  beyond  all  proportion  to  its  "original  cost.  The  same 
■will  be  true  about  the  exquisite  settings  or"  PANERSK 
FURNITURE,  finished  according  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  past. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  each  room  so  that  it  will  have  an 
individual  appeal. 

Buy  through  your  decorator,  dea'er  or  direct. 

Send  for  our  current  number  of  The  Danersk — D-7. 

Charming  sets  finished  in  harmony1  -£ith  latest  importa- 
nt ns  cf  fabrics  on  exhibition  at 

ERSKINE-DANFCRTH  CCRFCRATION 

2  West  47th  Street.  KW  York 
First  Dec-  West  <?f  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  flcor 
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Midsummer  Madness 

Nothing  will  bring  it  on  quicker  than  slam-banging 
screen  doors.  Noisy  screen  doors  get  on  your  nerves. 
They  take  rest  and  quiet  out  of  life. 

Give  your  nerves  a  treat  this  summer.  Put  Sargent 
Noiseless  Screen  Door  Closers  on  your  doors,  and  you 
will  have  the  quietest,  most  restful  summer  you  ever 
had  in  your  life. 

Sargent  Screen  Door  Closers  close  screen  doors  swift- 
ly, firmly  and  quietly.  There's  no  rebound  to  put 
doors,  locks  and  hinges  out  of  commission.  They  are 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  attached. 

When  you  take  your  screen  doors  down  put  your 
Sargent  Screen  Door  Closers  on  your  storm  doors  or 
light  inside  doors.  They  are  made  to  work  all  year 'round. 
If  your  hardware  dealer  doesn't  have  them  write  us. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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*'No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


You  Can  Have  Running 
Water 

in  your  country  home — always  under  good  pres- 
sure, pure,  fresh  and  bountiful — by  simply  installing 
a  Caldwell  Cypress  Tank  and  Steel  Tower. 

This  equipment  is  easy  and  economical  to  erect, 
strong  in  construction  and  unobtrusive  in  appear- 
ance. Assures  sanitation,  safeguards  the  home 
against  fire,  reduces  insurance  rates,  cultivates 
the  home  garden. 

A  reputation  for  the  highest  grade  of  products  and  an 
experience  of  over  30  years  stand  back  of  Caldwell 
service. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Incorporated 
2210  Brook  Street 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


TANKS 

AND 

TOWERS 
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Gnbe  Houtsi  xtb  Antique  Co. 

Jfntertor  ©ccoiatiorns 
Cfjutuse  Cart) tugs  anb 
Cmbroitierieg 

(Dbjcts!  b'SSrt,  ©lb  jfflintutures,  ICacetf, 
•Paintings,  Porcelains,  JDtaperies,  Choice 
9ntiquc  3JetoelS. 


•Pfjone 
Conn. 


C.  "fcT.iWWer 
9  Cast  55trj  Street 
ificto  ©orb  Cttp 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
rtlE  MNli  AND  QUILM 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  andSILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices. — Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


{Continued  from  page  102) 

The  Coat  Without  a  Seam  and  Other  Poems.  By  Helen 
Gray  Cone,  author  of  "A  Chant  of  Love  for  England  and 
Other  Poems,"  etc.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  100 

pages;  5j  x  7\  inches. 

A  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  taking  its 
title  from  the  initial  one. 

The  Matrix.  By  Maria  Thompson  Davie=s,  author  of 
"Blue  Grass  and  Broadway,"  "The  Melting  of  Molly,"  etc., 
etc.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  Frontispiece;  260 
pages;  4|  x  7 J  inches. 

A  story  of  the  meeting,  courtship,  and  marriage 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  father  and  mother. 

Harvest.  BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  Ward,  author  of  "Missing," 
"  Helena,"  etc..  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Front- 
ispiece; 355  pages;  5  x  7|  inches. 

This  last  novel  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  who  died  recently,  is  staged  in  war-time 
England,  and  deals  with  the  tragic  story  of  one 
of  her  women  farmers. 

A    Thousand    Answers    to    Beekeeping    Questions.  By 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  Compiled  by  Maurice  G.  Dadant. 
American   Bee   Journal,    Hamilton,    111.    Illustrated;  276 

pages;  51  x  7f  inches. 

A  compilation  of  queries  about  beekeeping 
problems,  and  their  answers  as  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal. 

Practical  Queen  Rearing.  By  Frank  C.  PELLETT,  Former 
State  Apiarist  of  Iowa,  author  of  "Productive  Beekeeping," 
etc.  etc.    American  Bet  Journal,  Hamilton,  111. 

Detailed  description  of  the  various  methods  of 
raising  queen  bees. 

Small  Country  Houses  of  To-day  (Second  Series).  By 
Lawrence  Weaver,  F.  S.  A.,  Country  Life,  London,  and 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  222  pages; 
8i  x  111  inches. 

A  collection  of  small-scale  modern  English 
country  houses  in  which  the  American  builder 
may  find  valuable  suggestions,  for  the  housing 
problem  in  America  is  no  less  acute  than  in 
England.  From  the  houses  here  pictured  and 
described  it  is  evident  that  with  our  English 
cousins  picturesqueness  in  architecture  is  not  a 
matter  pertaining  to  any  one  period  but  is  an 
ever-present  quality  of  their  building,  new  and 
old,  although  this  impression  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  happy  selections  of  Mr.  Weaver,  for  many 
years  Architectural  Editor  of  English  Country 
Life. 

Le  Petit  Nord.  By  Anne  Grenfell  and  Kate  Spalding. 
Houghton  Milllin  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated;  199  pages; 
4 1  x  7  i  inches. 

An  intimate  account  of  life  in  the  Far  North, 
written  in  the  form  of  letters,  by  the  wife  of  the 
famous  Labrador  doctor,  A.  Willard  Grenfell, 
and  the  nurse  who  accompanied  them  on  their 
expeditions. 

The  Country  Life  Book  of  Cottages.  By  LAWRENCE 
Weaver,  F.  S.  A.  Country  Life,  London,  and  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  266  pages;  5'2  x  8J 
inches. 

A  treatise  on  cottage  building  which  shows 
that  cheap  cottages  need  not  necessarily  mean 
ugly  ones,  and  that  pleasing  architecture  is  the 
outcome  of  skill  rather  than  of  money. 

Recreation.  By  VISCOUNT  Grey  OF  FALLODON,  K.  G.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  ,  Boston.    43  pages;  4|  x  7|  inches. 

The  substance  of  an  address  delivered  at 
the  Harvard  Union  in  December,  1919,  discussing 
the  place  that  recreation  occupies  in  a  well- 
ordered  life.  , 

A  Thin  Ghost  and  Others.  BY  MONTAGUE  RHODES  James, 
Litt.  D  ,  Provost  of  Eton  College;  author  of  "Ghost  Stories 
of  an  Antiquary,"  "More  Ghost  Stories,"  etc.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    152  pages;  4|  x  7J  inches. 

A  collection  of  five  short  stories  dealing  with 
curious  or  supernatural  occurrences. 

Modern  Farm  Building.  By  ALFRED  HOPKINS,  A.  A.  I.  A. 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  237 
pages;  7  x  10  inches. 

A  new  and  enlarged  third  edition  of  "Modern 
Farm  Buildings,"  containing  suggestions  for  the 
most  approved  ways  of  designing  all  buildings 
of  the  farm  group  on  practical,  sanitary,  and 
artistic  lines. 

Marching  Sands.    By  Harold  Lamb.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.. 

New  York.    308  pages;  5  x  7i  inches. 

A  story  of  adventure,  telling  of  the  quest  for  a 
hidden  city  in  the  heart  of  Asia. 

Wounded   Words.    By  Cora  Berry   Whitin.    The  Four 

Seas  Co.,  Boston.    78  pages;  A\  x  6  inches. 

A  collection  of  seventy-six  charades,  with 
key  to  the  answers. 


Price 
50  Cents 
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MOST  BRILLIANT 
BUTTERFLIES 


Nothing  shows  a  man's  "class"  more 
surely  than  the  cigarette  he  smokes. 

MURAD  marks  the  man  of  taste — the 
man  who  knows. 

You  never  have  to  apologize  for  MURAD.  You 
are  proud  of  MURAD  in  any  company,  on  any  occa- 
sion. MURAD  is  not  only  Good,  but  it  is  Good  Form. 

MURAD  is  100%  Turkish  of  the  purest  and  best 
varieties  grown  and  necessarily  costs  more  than  "ordi- 
nary" cigarettes.  There  is  no  other  cigarette  like 
MURAD. 

"Judge  for  Yourself.  " 
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V<j/vr>  nf  the  Hiyha!  Crude  Turhi\h 
<ind  1  option  Gyaivltes  in  the  World 
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Langwater  College  King 
Sire  King  of  the  May,  dam  Hayes  Rosie  III. 

The  Mixter  Farm 

HARDWICK,  MASS. 

300  Guernsey  Females 


Excellent  Bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates 


J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt. 
Hardwick  Massachusetts 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

STANNOX  FARM,      E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

Young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  Prince  Char  - 
lie  of  Linda  Vista,  out  of  high  testing 
A.  R.  dams  are  worthy  to  head  any  herd. 


P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr. 


C.  S.  HOUGHTON,  Owner 


IGUERNSEYSJ 

The  yellow  color  in  Guernsey 
products  may  not  always  be  a 
reliable  indication  of  richness, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  Guernsey 

(milk  contains  over 
I  30  per  cent  more  food  value 
'  than  common  market  milk. 
Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
'The  Story  of  the  Guernsey." 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERN- 
SEY CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  CL62      Peterboro,  N.H. 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

Purchase  Foundation  Stock 
From  COUNTRY  LIFE  Advertisers 


HOME 
FOR 
DOGS 


AT  WOOI>SII>E,  LONG  ISLAND 

10  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  7th 
Avenue  and  13rd  St.  Conducted  exclusively 
for  boarders.  Established  20  years.  Unsurpassed 
for  pet  and  sporting  dogs.  Acres  of  exercising 
grounds  w  ith  secure  fencing.  Health,  Happiness 
assured.  No  sick  dogs  or  young  puppies  taken. 
Inspection  invited.    Highest  references. 

MRS.  WALTER  BATTS 
The    Kennels,    Woodiide,    Long    Inland  fnetr 
Woo<l«irte  Station)  -         Phone  !\entown 


"Still  in  time  for  their  second 
Brood  and  lots  of  Music'* 

The  3  for  $5.00 

and  Postage, 

weight  9  lbs. 
Crescent  Spar- 
row Trap  $5.00 

Crescent  Co. 
"Blrdvllle" 


Tom* 


River, 
N.  J. 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCING 


Made  of  split  chest- 
nut in  sections  eight 
feet  three  inches 
long,  with  six-foot 
posts,  making  a 
fence  four  feet  high 
when  set. 


ROBERT  C.  REEVES  CO. 

187  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Strong  Market  For 
Purebred  Holsteins 


The  strong  market  for  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  is  indicated  by  the  average  price 
paid  per  head  at  the  many  auction  sales  held  in  1918,  which  was  $256.47.  The  progressive  farmer 
or  dairyman  is  either  grading  up  his  herd  of  common  cows  by  the  introduction  of  a  purebred  Holstcin 
bull,  or  is  buying  purebred  Holstein  cattle,  because  they  produce  more  milk  and  more  butter  per 
year  and  per  lifetime  (which  averages  long)  and  at  a  more  economical  figure,  than  cws  of  any 
other  breed. 

You  will  be  convinced  of  Holstein  superiority  if  you  read  our  free  booklets.  Send  for  them — 
right  now. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

2  Hudson  Street,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Young  Foundation  Herds  of  Holsteins 

Pure  Bred — Registered 

We  have  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  young  pure-bred  Holsteins 
from  some  of  the  best  foundation  stock  of  the  breed. 

We  are  America's  Largest  Exporters 

Huntland  Plantations  Co  ,  New  York  Office,  132  East  19th  Street 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

Noted  for 
Utility,  Beauty  and  Docility 
Tuberculin  tested 

O.  A.  LEONARD 
Tolland  Connecticut 


— RAISE  

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE  _ 
FARMERS  -TRAPPERS  -  M  U  NTERS  -  INVESTORS, 

SHOULD  GET  OUR  BOOK  "CWDE  TO  FOX  FARMS/iS" 'AND  LEARN 
HOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS.  POSTPAID  Ar  IO<  STAMPS 

FUR  COLLECTORS  4  FOX  RANCHERS  write  for  our. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GRADING  DIAGRAM  AND  SHIP  US 
YOUR  SKINS.  WE  HAVE  ORDERS  WAITING.  * 

27west  3o?st.  J.RDUFFUS.SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.y. 


0  FUN   AND  HEALTH 


A  boy  or  girl  can  get  more  fun,  physical 
development  and  ruddy  health  out  of  a 
pony  than  from  any  other  source,  and 
more  real  happiness  than  he  or  she  is  apt 
to  get  out  of  a  fortune  in  later  life. 
Complete  Outfits.  Your  satisfaction  Is  guar- 
anteed.   Particulars  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 
Dept.  9  Belle  Meade  Va. 


LUPTON  FARM 

Hartford  City  -  Indiana 

Shetland  Ponies  won  first  Saddle, 
Single  Harness,  Tandem,  Second 
Team  and  Four-in-Hand,  Interna- 
tional, Chicago,  1916. 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies 
Send  stamp  for  Circular 


HOLSTEIN  INFORMATION 

To  those  desiring  information,  aid  or  adviceon  HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  either  as  breeders  or  in  establishing 
herds,  selection  for  export,  buying  or  selling  individuals  or 
herds  at  private  or  public  sales,  reorganization  of  herds, 
etc.,  I  offer  my  services  upon  reasonable  terms. 

I  have  had  a  wide  and  valuable  experience  of  more  than 
20  years  with  them,  and  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
true  type  of  the  breed  and  the  most  valuable  breeding  lines. 

I  can  practically  ensure  to  those  intrusting  the  selection  of 
cattle  to  me  the  highest  snill  in  selection  for  production 
and  transmitting  qualities,  and  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  those  who  may  be  interested. 


G.  F. 

27  American  Bldg. 


GREGORY 

Brattleboro,  Vermont 


PORTABLE  FENCE 


ENCLOSURES 

Suitable  for  confining 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
Made  chiefly  of  sawed 
Chestnut  or  Oregon  Fir 
Lumber,  —  put  together 
with  bolts  throughout. 
Adaptable  to  many  pur- 
poses. Shipped  in  12  ft. 
panels  with  post  and  pin 
complete  ready  for  use. 
In  3  heights,  54  in.,  46  in., 
&  36  in. 


Pat.  May 


DAVIS  PORTABLE  FENCE  CO. 

329  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


The  Most  Economical  Cattle 


Your  foundation  herd  should  include 
the  best  registered  stock  obtainable. 


nothing  but 


The  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  registered  cattle  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  grade  stock  and  the 
difference  in  the  initial  cost  of  the  herd  can  be  made 
up  in  a  very  short  time. 

You  will  receive  more  milk  and  butter  fats  from  1  he 
same  amount  of  feed  and  the  surplus  offspring  will 
bring  high  prices. 

Patronize  the  advertisers  in  this  column.  They  are  all  reliable.  Watch  the 
auction  sale  announcements.    It  will  pay  you  to  attend  the  sales  regular!//. 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 


"UNCLE  SAM  OF  FREEDOM  RIDGE " 

MARGARET  PRESCOTT  MON- 
TAGUE, who  was  awarded  the  O. 
Henry  Memorial  Prize  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Xew  York  for  the  best 
short  story  published  during  the  year  for  her 
poignant  Little  "England  to  America"  has 
written  another  cry  of  patriotism  which  has 
been  attracting  widespread  attention.  It  is 
called  "Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom  Ridge"  and  we 
published  it  in  book  form  as  a  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

REPORT  PROGRESS 

The  Press  Room  of  the  Country  Life  Press 
on  June  ioth  printed  47.020  books  of  an  aver- 
age of  320  pages  each. 

The  high  water  mark  in  the  Cloth  Bindery 
was  on  May  21st — 31,311  books. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  maga- 
zines printed  and  bound— "The  World'  Work," 
"Country  Life  in  America,"  "Short  Stories," 
"The  Garden  Magazine,"  etc. 

"the  hunter's  horn  is  winding " 

Many  of  us  have  hunted  grouse  with  a  gun, 
but  few  of  us  have  hunted  them  with  a  camera. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  speed  of 
grouse  in  rising  into  the  air,  when  flushed,  is 
such  that  only  the  fastest  camera  lens  can 
catch  their  motions.  Country  Life  recently 
sent  an  experienced  wild  game  photographer 
to  the  great  shooting  grounds  in  North  Caro- 


lina to  hunt  grouse  with  a  camera.  The  re- 
sult is  a  remarkable  article,  illustrated  by 
striking  photographs  of  the  birds  on  the  wing, 
which  will  appear  in  the  September  issue. 
Accompanying  this  are  four  reproductions  in 


A  reduction  from  one  of  Rosseau's  full  page  paintings 
in  September  COUNTRY  Life 

full  color  of  Percival  Rosseau's  famous  paint- 
ings of  bird  dogs. 

In  this,  the  hunting  number  of  Country 
Life,  De  Courcey  Wright  describes  the  glories 
of  fox  hunting  and  the  joys  of  being  a  Master 


of  Foxhounds.  Walter  A.  Dyer  tells  the  history 
and  discusses  the  relative  merits  of  the  famous 
breeds  of  hunting  dogs,  and  James  Boyd  gives 
some  practical  points  for  those  about  to  buy  a 
hunter.  A  page  of  famous  huntsmen  con- 
cludes the  hunting  section  of  the  number. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  and  appreciate 
the  sturdy,  graceful  dwellings  that  our  ances- 
tors constructed,  Captain  Lawrence  Timpson's 
Colonial  mansion  on  the  Hudson,  which  was 
erected  in  1735,  will  be  of  the  utmost  interest. 
The  house  is  full  of  the  most  charming  furni- 
ture and  contains  some  lovely  old  mantel- 
pieces— a  real  delight  for  the  connoisseur. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  houses,  you  will  want 
to  read  "The  House  that  Needs  no  Repairs" 
for  the  practical  points  that  it  can  furnish  you 
in  building  your  own  home  and  cutting  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  And  for  furnishing  the 
guest  room,  the  article  on  French  cottons — 
those  dainty,  lovely  fabrics — will  be  immensely 
valuable.  The  number  contains  many  other 
interesting  features  that  space  prevents  our 
telling  about. 

A  PAINTER  OF  HUNTING  DOGS 

It  is  safe  to  venture  the  prediction  that  those 
who  read  the  September  number  of  Country 
Life  will  be  delighted  with  the  reproductions 
in  full  color  of  four  of  Percival  Rosseau's  fa- 
mous paintings  of  hunting  dogs.  Mr.  Rosseau 
ranks  with  one  or  two  others  as  our  foremost 
animal  artist,  worthy  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  the  great  Landseer. 
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51  Per  Cent 
Were  Duroc-Jerseys 

OUT  of  allthehogs  marketedin  the  United  States 
in  1918  fifty-one  per  cent  were  Duroc-Jerseys. 
They  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

This  shows  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  one  of  the 
most  profitable  animals  on  American  farms.  The  hog 
brings  more  money  than  any  other  animal  on  the  farm. 
He  requires  less  labor,  less  equipment,  makes  greater 
gains  and  reproduces  himself  in  greater  numbers.  He  is 
ready  for  market  in  the  least  time  and  practically  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  his  carcass  yields  a  revenue. 

The  ability  of  the  Duroc-Jersey  Hog  to  put  on  great  weight 
in  the  shortest  time  and  on  the  least  feed  is  fast  making 
him  America's  favorite  breed.    Write  for  our  booklet, 


DUftOC  JERSEY 
HOGS 
AflE  PROFITABLE 


"Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are 
Profitable" 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey 
Record  Association 

Dept.  30  Peoria,  Illinoi* 

The  Largest  Swine  Record  Association 
in  the  World— Over  10,000  Members 
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An  Expert  Service  for  Home 
Builders  and  Home  Owners 


IN  building  your  new  home  or  in 
altering  or  renovating  your  present 
home  you  will  have  need  for  detailed 
information  regarding  materials  and 
equipment.  The  Service  Department 
of  Country  Life  is  prepared  to  an- 
swer authoritatively  all  questions  on 
this  subject  that  may  come  to  your 
mind  and  to  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
best  sources  of  supply.  We  should  be 
glad  to  help  you  in  every  way  possible. 


ADDRESS 


READERS'  SERVICE  BUREAU 

Country  Life 


120  West  32d  Street 


New  York 
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The  IMPROVED  INSTRUMENT  BOARD 

oA  Feature  of  the  New  Series  Haynes 


YOU  easily  depress  the  small  lever 
(A)  at  the  left — and  the  velvety 
powered  Haynes  engine  with  its  depend- 
able force  and  strength  in  reserve,  is  in 
motion,  softly  humming  in  readiness  to 
propel  your  new  series  Haynes. 

Quick  control  of  any  part  of  the  lighting 
system  is  secured  by  depressing  the  small 
lever  (B)  at  the  right. 

Observe  the  picture  of  the  modernly 
equipped  and  conveniently  arranged 
instrument  board  of  the  new  series 
Haynes.  The  simplifying  refinements 
bring  the  starting  and  lighting  of  the  car 
literally  to  your  fingertips.  This  is  just 
one  of  the  desirable  and  outstanding 
features  of  the  new  series  Haynes — 
one  suggestion  of  the  many  approved 
ideas  and  developments  which  are  incor* 


porated  in  the  new  series  Haynes  car. 
Through  these  refinements  the  name 
Haynes  has  become  synonymous  with 
character. 

The  new  series  Haynes  cars  embody  and 
portray  in  every  way  the  four  essential 
factors  of  car-character  —  beauty, 
strength,  power  and  comfort.  The  lus- 
trous aluminum  body,  with  its  lasting 
and  mirror-like  finish,  the  sturdy  chassis 
and  rugged  mechanism,  and  the  deep 
leather  upholstery  of  the  wide,  roomy 
and  comfortable  seats — all  these  are  care- 
fully and  scientifically  harmonised  to  the 
point  that  leaves  nothing  further  to  be 
desired  in  the  new  Haynes. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 

Kokomo,  Indiana         '  •  »  U.  S.  A. 

EXPORT  OFFICE:  1715  Broadway.  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
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OU\  <JtfOST  "BRILLIANT  "BUTTERFLIES 

"By  FRJJ^K  £.  J^UTZ  and  F.  £.  ir^ATSON 


Illustration  s  b  y  E  .   E  .   D  E  u  T  E  nmulli:  r 


THE  butterflies  of  America 
are  far  too  many  to  include 
in  a  single  article.    To  do 
the  members  of  the  various 
families  full  justice  would  require  vol- 
umes, so  we  must  content  ourselves 
with   but  a  single  group.    Now,  the 
butterflies  of  America  are  divided  into 
five  groups  or  families.    Of  these  no 
other  family  can  compare  in  size  and 
gorgeousness  with  the  Papilionidae — 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Swallow- 
tails.   The  name  Swallow-tail  might 
be  perfectly  correct  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  family  do  not 
have  tails  at  all,  and  several  butterflies 
without  tails  belong  to  this  group. 

Consequently  it  is  best  to  call  this  one  group  of  butterflies  by 
its  correct  scientific  name — Papilionidae. 

In  the  classification  of  animals  and  plants,  families  are  further 
divided  into  genera,  and  genera  into  smaller  subdivisions  which  we 
shall  take  up  in  order.  North  America  has  two  genera  of  the  family 
Papilionidae — Papilio  and  Parnassius.  Of  the  former  we  have  a 
greater  variety  than  the  Old  World,  while  of  the  latter  we  have  but 
few,  and  those  few  confined  to  our  high  Western  mountains. 

The  life  of  a  butterfly  consists  of  four  stages:  (i)  egg;  (2)  larva  or 
caterpillar;  (3)  chrysalis  or  pupa;  (4)  the  butterfly.  The  Papilio 
and  the  Parnassius  can  be  distinguished  in  any  stage. 

The  full-grown  caterpillars  of  Papilio  have  no  hairs  that  are  no- 
ticeable without  a  lens;  while  those  of  Parnassius  have  short  bristles 
on  wart-like  projections.    When  the  cat- 
erpillars of  Papilio  are  ready  to  change 
to  the  next  stage  and  become  pupae  they 
spin  a  pad  of  silk,  hook  the  tail  into 
this,  fur. her  fastening  themselves  by  a 
single  strand  of  silk  around  the  back, 
and    then   cast    the    larval   skin.      I  hex- 
spin   no   cocoon.    All   of  our   species  (  ■ 
Papilio  pass  the  winter  in  this  condition, 
breaking  from  the  pupal  shell  next  year 
as     bedraggled  -  looking     creatures  that 
quickly  expand  into  the  full  adult  glory. 
There  may,  however,  be  several  broods 
a  year,  so  that  pupa-  may  be  found  during 
the  summer.    The  Papilio  pupae  are  usu- 
ally full  of  corners,  as  is  shown  by  the 
illustrations,  but  the  pupae  of  Parnassius 
are  cylindrical   and   are  covered  with  a 
loose  cocoon  made  of  leaves  fastened  to- 
gether with  a  few  strands  of  silk. 


I 


T  SHOULD  be  said  that  cater- 
pillars have  five  stages — instars 
— between  the  hatching  from  the 
egg  and  the  change  to  pupae.  They 
cast  their  skin    at   the  end  of  each 
instar,  the  new  skin  frequently  being 
unlike  the  old  one  in  color,  markings, 
and    appendages.     The  caterpillars 
illustrating  this  article  are  in  the  last, 
or  full-grown,  instar. 

We  will  first  take  up  the  Papilios 
of  North  America,  grouping  them 
into  classes  as  follows: 

I — The  Aristolochia  Papilios. 
This  group  gets  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  caterpillar  feeds  chiefly  or 
only  on  plants  of  the  birthwort  family 
CAristolochiaceae).  They  may  be  identified  from  the  fact  that  the 
caterpillars  have  fleshy  projections  even  when  mature.  The  pup;r 
are  bulged  out  at  the  sides  near  the  middle  and  have  a  row  of 
projections  on  each  side  of  the  top  cf  the  abdomen  forming 
crests.  Papilio  philenor  is  the  most  prominent  of  this  group,  with  a 
wonderful  bright  green  or  blue  gloss  on  its  wings.  The  male  has  more 
of  this  gloss  than  the  female  but  the  w  hite  spots  along  the  margins 
of  the  more  sombre  female's  hind  wings  are  more  distinct  than  on 
those  of  her  mate,  and  she  has  a  more  distinct  row  on  the  front  wings. 
1  his  species  is  common  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  South, 
where  there  are  three  or  more  broods,  while  in  the  North  there  are 
but  two.  The  adults  fly  from  May  to  September  in  the  North,  and 
during  practically  the  entire  season  in  Honda. 

Papilio  devilliers  is  a  Cuban  species 
that  has  been  doubtfully  reported  from 
Florida.    Papilio  gundlcchianus,  named 
for  Cuba's  great  pioneer  naturalist,  Juan 
Gundlach,  is  probably  our  most  beauti- 
ful species.     It  frequents  the  mountains 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Our 
illustration  shows,  opened   up,  a  curious 
fold  in  that  part  of  the  hind  wings  which 
is  next  to  the  abdomen.    Such  a  fold  is 
present  in  the  males  of  all  Papilios  except 
the  fluted  ones.    It  contains  long,  hair-like 
scales  that  give  oft  an  odor,  faint  to  us,  that 
is  believed  to  be  attractive  to  the  females. 
Numerous    other    male    butterflies  have 
similar  scent-scales  either  on  the  wings  or 
on  the  abdomen  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
females  are  not  perfumed  in  this  way. 

Papilio  polydamas  is  a  tailless  Swallow- 
tail that  ranges  from  our  Southeast  to 
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Argentina.  It  is  also  represented  by  varieties  in  the  West  Indies. 
Both  sexes  have  a  black  ground-color  with  a  greenish  reflection 
when  viewed  at  certain  angles;  the  bands  arc  greenish  yellow.  On 
the  underside  the  yellow  band  is  paler  than  above;  it  is  absent  from 
the  hind  wing,  there  being  small  red  lines  and  silver  spots  along 
the  outer  margin. 

II  -The  Fluted  Papilios.  Moth  sexes  of  the  species  in  this 
group  have  the  abdominal  margin  of  the  hind  wings  curved 
downward,  giving  the  under  side  a  fluted  appearance,  from 
which  the  group  gets  its  name.  The  larvae  are  without  fleshy 
tubercles,  are  marked  with  eye-spots  or  with  oblique  or  transverse 
bands,  and  are  usually  swollen  at  the  third  segment  behind  the 
head. 

The  caterpillars  ot  some  ol  the  fluted  species  feed  on  carrot  leaves 
and  related  plants.  1  he  variable  Papilio  polyxenes  or  asterias  is  a 
common  example,  and  is  the  only  Papilio  that  even  slightly  damages 
our  garden  crops.  Many  people  gladly  exchange  a  few  carrot,  par- 
sley, or  caraway  leaves  for  the  butterfly  shown  here.  The  light  spots 
on  the  under  side  are  mostly  orange  instead  of  yellow.  The  figure 
shown  is  that  ot  a  male;  the  female  has  the  inner  row  of  yellow  spots 
smaller  and  the  blue  on  the  hind  wings  more  extensive.  The  cater- 
pillar is  an  easily  found  subject  for  an  interesting  experiment.  Tease 
it  with  a  straw  and  it  will  suddenly  extend  a  yellowish  or  orange 
Y-shaped  organ  from  a  slit  in  the  first  segment  back  of  the  head. 
I  bis  Y  will  give  off"  a  rather  strong  odor  and,  if  you  were  a  small 
bird  or  something  of  that  sort,  you  might  be  frightened.  All  other 
species  of  Papilio  have  this  same  structure  and  habit  but  it  is  not 
always  easy,  especially  when  they  are  about  to  molt,  to  make  them 
show  off".  The  larva  of  Asterias  usually  pupates  on  something  firm, 
like  a  fence  post.  1  he  species  ranges  from  Newfoundland  to  South 
America.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties:  a  Northern  form  with 
short  tails  and  yellow  spots  shaded  with  orange  is  called  Papilio 
brevicauda;  asterias  is  the  principal  United  States  form;  typical 
polyxenes  occurs  in  Cuba;  and  so  on. 

Papilio  Telicaon  (Arizona  and  Colorado  to  Alaska)  and  Papilio 
indra  (Colorado  to  California)  also  feed  on  the  carrot  tribe.  A 
typical  Indra  is  like  a  small  Asterias  with  reduced  yellow  markings 
and  almost  no  tails,  but  there  is  a  race  of  Indra,  called  pergamus, 
that  occurs  in  the  coast  range  of  southern  California  and  has  tails 
more  nearly  like  those  of  Asterias.  Finally,  there  is  Papilio  machaon 
alaskai  in  the  region  from  Oregon  to  Alaska  and  Hudson  Bay,  that 
is  the  English  Machaon  with  only  slight  differences  in  the  sizes  of 
the  black  band  and  the  eye-like  spots.  The  ground  color  is  yellow; 
there  is  a  blue  band  just  beyond  the  centre  of  the  hind  wings,  and  the 
eye-spot  at  the  back  part  of  the  wings  is  reddish.  This  species  has 
reached  America  by  the  way  of  Siberia,  for  it  extends,  in  one  form  or 
another,  entirely  across  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  into  Africa  as 
far  as  the  Sahara. 


THE  cover  design  of  this  number  of  Country  Life  and  one  of 
the  plates  show  Papilio  cresphontes,  the  largest  of  our  Northern 
species,  but  it  is  not  common  much  north  of  the  orange  groves  on 
whose  leaves  its  caterpillar  (there  called  the  Orange  Dog)  feeds  to  an 
extent  that  is  more  or  less  injurious  from  the  human  viewpoint. 
North  of  the  orange  belt  it  feeds  on  prickly  ash  and  the  three-leaved 
hop-tree.  Papilio  aristodemus  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  prob- 
ably has  the  same  food  habits.  The  adult  looks  as  though  it  were 
merely  an  abridged  edition  of  Cresphontes;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
called  cresphontinus.  A  third  citrus-feeder  is  Papilio  thoas,  a  species 
which  ranges  in  one  variety  or  another — Papilio  cresphontes  has 
but  one  form — from  Texas  to  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
At  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  another  edition  of  Cresphontes,  but 
really  the  two  species  are  quite  distinct  in  the  structure  of  the 
adult,  as  well  as  in  larva?  and  pupa?. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  illustration  in  color  of  both  sides  of  Papilio 
homerus  is  presented  here  for  the  first  time.  It  and  its  near  relatives 
are  tropical  Americans.  Papilio  cresphontes  was  spoken  of  as  large, 
but  homerus  is  the  largest  American  papilionid;  probably  most  people 
would  consider  it  more  beautiful  than  any  other  shown  here,  and  it 
has  the  further  charm  of  rarity.  It  probably  occurs  only  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  not  so  very  long  ago  specimens 
commanded  the  fancy  prices  that  have  led  the  uninitiated  to  believe 
that  a  fortune,  or  at  least  a  living,  can  easily  be  made  by  collecting 
and  selling  insects — a  pretty  fiction. 

Before  taking  up  the  species  related  to  Papilio  glaucus  an  ex- 
planation should  be  made.  The  post-Adam  game  of  naming  crea- 
tures has  many  rules,  and  one  of  these  is  that  the  first  name  correctly 
applied  to  a  species  by  Linnaeus  in  the  tenth  edition  (1758)  of  his 
epoch-making  work,  or  by  his  successors,  must  be  the  name  of  that 
species  unless  it  had  already  been  applied  to  some  other  species  of 
the  same  genus.  Now,  many  of  us  know  the  Tiger  Swallow-tail  as 
Papilio  turnus  and  the  dark  form  of  its  female  as  Papilio  turn  us 
glaucus,  but  Linnaeus  really  named  the  dark  form  before  he 
proposed  the  name  turnus,  so  that,  for  those  who  play  the  game 
according  to  its  rules,  the  name  of  the  species  is  glaucus  and  the  fe- 
male that  is  yellow  like  her  mate  is  to  be  called  Papilio  glaucus 
turnus. 

We  do  not  know  why  there  are  these  two  kinds  of  females.  It  is 
probably  not  due  to  food,  temperature,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Many  species  of  butterflies  appear  in  several  varieties  of  color,  color- 
markings,  or  even  shapes.  An  interesting  thing  about  this  particu- 
lar case  of  dimorphism,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  it  is  not  only  confined 
to  a  single  sex,  the  female,  but  has  a  definite  geographic  distribution. 
In  the  South,  where  the  creature  is  at  least  three-brooded,  most  of 
flu  females  are  dark;  as  we  come  north  we  find  a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  ot  dark  females  until,  in  the  North  where  there  is  only 
one  brood  a  year,  there  are  almost  no  dark  females.  A  race  of  small 
individuals,  Canadensis,  occurs  from  Newfoundland  to  Alaska. 

The  I  iger  Swallow-tail  is  sometimes  very  common,  and  adults 
are  fond  of  gathering  in  swarms  to  rest  or  feed.  That  pioneer  and 
thoroughly  reliable  student  ot  butterflies,  W.  H.  Edwards,  told  of 
more  than  2,000  resting  on  a  single  flat  rock  so  close  together  that 
they  touched  one  another.     Professor  Putnam  "actually  enclosed 
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From  left  to  right;  I  he  first  two  clirysalids  arc  of  Papilio  /ihilenor;  third,  P.  thoas:  fourth,  P.  cresf>hontes;  fifth,  P  glaucus;  sixth,  P  asterias;  seventh,  P  troilus;  and  eighth,  P  mauellus 


IS 


A  wasp  that  is  one 
o'  Papilio's  enemies 


sixty-nine  speci- 
mens at  once  be- 
tween   his  two 
hands   upon  a 
cluster  of  lilac  flow- 
ers."   The  food  of 
the  adult  is  not  al- 
ways as  sweet  as 
lilac — the  juices  of  dead  fish 
are  very  attractive  to  them 
and  they  rarely  pass  by  a  bit 
of  moist   manure.     In  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City 
the  chief  foods  of  the  cater- 
pillars are  wild  cherry  and 
the  tulip  tree  but,  just  as — 
although  not  because — the   species  ranges  east  of  the  Rockies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  most  of  Canada,  so  the  larvae 
feed  on  a  wide  range  of  plants. 

The  young  caterpillar  spins  the  usual  patch  of  silk  on  a  leaf;  the 
more  mature  one  fastens  only  the  sides  of  this  patch  and  draws  the 
threads  so  taut  that  it  pulls  the  leaf  partly  together,  making  a  spring 
mattress  of  silk  on  which  the  caterpillar  rests  between  meals.  These 
meals  are  carefully  taken  on  some  other  leaf  than  the  one  which  sup- 
ports its  couch. 

THE  following  four  Western  species  closely  resemble  the  yellow 
Papilio  glaucus.  Papilio  rutulus, which  has  no  orange  patches  on 
the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings,  ranges  from  British  Columbia  to 
Arizona,  the  caterpillar  feeding  on  willow.  It  is  so  like  the  yellow 
Glaucus  that  the  two  species  are  confused  in  many  collections. 
Papilio  daunus  is  larger,  and  the  margin  of  the  hind  wing  is  toothed 
and  has  two  tails. 
It  occurs  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to 
Guatemala,  the  cat- 
erpillar feeding  on 
the  leaves  of  roses 
and  related  plants. 
Papilio  eurymedon  is 
much  like  rutulus,  but 
has  a  creamy  white 
ground  -  color.  It  is 
found  from  British 
Columbia  to  Color- 
ado, the  caterpillar 
feeding  on  Rhamnus 
ealifornicus,  a  member 
of  the  buckthorn 
family.  Finally,  there 
is  Papilio  pilumnus,  a 
species  that  one  of  us 
vainly  spent  several 
hours  in  the  hot  Ari- 
zona sun  attempting 
to  capture  by  net  and 
even  by  shotgun.  It 
is  a  Central  American 
species  that  finds  its 
northern  limit  in  Ari- 
zona.   The  black 
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A  curious  structure 
on  the  abdomen  of 
Parnassius  females 


Front  wing  of  Papilio  thoas 


bands  are  wide  and  it  has 
three  tails  on  each  hind  wing. 

Returning  to  the  Mississippi 
\  alley  and  eastward,  Papilio 
troilus  or  the  Spice-bush  Swal- 
lowtail, demands  our  atten- 
tion. Our  illustration  shows 
a  male;  the  female  has  a  band 
of  blue  scaling  in  place  of  the  male's  pale 
green  area  on  the  hind  wing. 

The  caterpillar  of  Troilus  is  one  of 
the'  best  architects  among  the  Papilios. 
Even  the  new-born,  after  eating  up  the 
shell  of  the  egg  from  which  it  came,  chews  a  groove  in  its  birth-place 
leaf  and  stretches  its  silken  hammock  so  tightly  across  this  weakened 
line  that  the  leaf  folds  over  to  form  a  cylindrical  house.  It  feeds  on 
this  same  leaf  but,  before  the  homestead  is  consumed,  it  moves  to  a 
nevvleaf  and  makes  another  dwelling.  When  the  larva  becomeslarger 
and  stronger  it  bends  the  leaf  without  first  weakening  the  line  of 
fold,  and  its  appetite  has  so  increased  that  it  feeds  on  neighboring 
leaves  instead  of  eating  itself  "out  of  house  and  home."  Although 
passing  its  entire  larval  life,  when  not  feeding  or  building,  in  its  place 
of  concealment,  this  retreat  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  all  excrement 
being  thrown  outside  and  the  cast  skins  being  eaten,  except  for  the 
too-hard  "skull-cap." 

A  Southern  variety  of  Troilus,  called  texanus,  but  found  in  Florida, 
has  larger  and  whiter  spots  along  the  margin  of  the  wings,  and  the 
green  or  blue  on  the  hind  wings  tends  to  form  a  band. 

Papilio  palameder,  the  adult  of  which  is  illustrated  here,  may  be 
found  south  of  about  Philadelphia  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  basin. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  on  magnolia  leaves. 

Ill — The  Kite  Papilios, the  third  and  finalgroup.  In  these  species 

each  hind  wing  has 
such  a  long  tail  that 
the  butterflies  really 
suggest  swallows  as 
they  fly.  The  males 
have  a  fold  contain- 
ing long,  hair-like 
scent -scales  on  the 
inner  margins  of  the 
hind  wings.  Although 
the  larvae  are  swollen 
like  those  of  the  fluted 
Papilios  and  usually 
have  no  fleshy  fila- 
ments when  mature, 
they  have  no  eye-spots 
or  oblique  bands  but 
are  marked  with  small 
dots,  transverse  lines, 
or  irregular  longitudi- 
nal bands.  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  custard- 
apple  family  seem  to 
be  the  only  caterpillar 
food.  The  pupae  are 
smoother  than  those 
of  other  Papilios,  and 
the  front  is  less  dis- 
tinctly forked;  on  the 
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upper  side,  just  back  of  the  front, 
there  is  a  central  pyramid  -  like 
.structure. 

Our  commonest  species  of  Kite 
is  Papilio  marcellus  (incorrectly 
called  ajax  by  some  authors).  Its 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  pawpaw 
and  is,  therefore,  largely  confined 
to  our  Southern  States,  but  the 
adult  occasionally  makes  what 
appear  to  be  ill-fated  excursions  as 
far  north  as  Canada,  a  region  from 
which  it  cannot  return  and  in 
which  few,  if  any,  of  its  offspring 
can  live.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  scattered  Northern  pawpaws 
support  a  small  population  of 
Marcellus.  There  are  several 
broods  each  year.  Adults  of  the 
typical  Marcellus  (also  incorrectly 
called  Walshi)  appear  in  the  early 
spring  and  are  the  smallest.  Their 
pale  bands  are  broader  and  the 
dark  parts  are  not  so  dark  as  in 
floridensis,  a  local  spring  form 
illustrated  here.  The  tails  are  re- 
latively short,  with  white  tips,  and 
the  red  spot  at  the  hind  angle  of 
the  hind  wing  is  not  divided. 
There  is  a  later  spring  form,  tela- 
■monides,  that  is  intermediate  in 
time  of  appearance,  shape,  and 

markings  between  these  and  lecontei,  which  is  also  illustrated  here. 

Another  Kite,  Papilio  celadon,  is  illustrated.  It  does  not  have 
numerous  seasonal  forms  like  Marcellus.  It  occurs  in  Cuba  and  has 
been  reported  (the  reports  needing  confirmation)  from  Florida,  but 
its  early  stages  and  the  food  of  its  caterpillar  are  unknown. 
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H AVING  discussed  the  Papilio 
at  length,  we  return  to  the 
other  and  rarer  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  Parnassius. 

Only  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  in  or  to 
have  visited  some  of  the  mountains 
from  New  Mexico  and  California  to 
Alaska  have  seen  our  species  of 
this  genus  in  nature.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  larvae  and 
pupae  of  Parnassius,  and  those  of 
Parnassius  smintheus  are  illustra- 
ted. The  larvae  seem  to  be  re- 
stricted in  diet  to  species  of  sedum 
and  possibly  saxifraga. 

The  adult  females  of  Parnassius 
have  a  pouch-like  affair,  of  which 
the  illustrator  has  made  a  drawing, 
at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
thin,  white,  and  somewhat  horny. 
Its  shape  is  so  definite  for  a  given 
species  that  it  forms  a  more  relia- 
ble guide  in  naming  the  creatures 
than  do  the  variable  markings. 
What  is  it  for  and  how  does  it  gee 
there  ? 

The  adults,  flying  rather  slug- 
gishly about  flowers, look  much  like 
some  relative  of  the  common  cab- 
bage butterfly  that  is  liberally 
marked  with  black  or  brown,  and 
spotted  with  red.  The  wings  are  rather  transparent,  due  to  their 
scales  not  so  completely  covering  them  as  is  the  case  with  most 
butterflies  and  moths.  In  fact,  it  is  the  presence  of  colored  scales 
which  gives  these  creatures  their  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  order 
to  which  they  belong  the  name  of  Lepidoptera  or  "scale  wings." 
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EVER  in  my  wildest  angling 
dreams  did  it  occur  to  me 
that  I  would  ever  participate 
in  a  swordfish  battle  which 
would  beat  the  eleven-hour  record  es- 
tablished in  1916.     But  the  facts  of  big 
game  fishing  at  sea  are  stranger  than 
dreams.    On  the  very  first  day  of  our 
1919  season,  July  1st,  my  brother,  R. 
C,  and  I,  with  Captain  Danielson,  had 
the  longest  and  hardest  swordfish  battle  on  record. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  there  are  on  record  really  very  few  battles 
-with  broadbill  swordfish.  To  be  sure  many  of  the  old  gladiators  of 
the  sea  have  been  hooked  by  random  Catalina  anglers,  but  sword- 
fishermen  themselves  do  not  credit  the  many  instances  where  some 
one  happened  to  hook  a  broadbill  and  fought  it  for  a  few  moments  or 
perhaps  longer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  novices  at  the  game  ever 
fiold  a  broadbill  longer  than  a  few  moments.  Credit  has  gone  to 
the  men  who  deliberately  go  out  after  broadbills,  and  keep  on  going 
•day  after  day  for  weeks  and  months. 

Old  Xiphias  Gladius  is  the  noblest  warrior  of  all  the  sea  fishes. 
He  is  familiar  to  all  sailors.  He  roams  the  Seven  Seas.  He  was 
written  about  by  Aristotle  2,300  years  ago.  In  the  annals  of  sea 
disasters  there  are  records  of  his  sinking  ships.  In  the  logs  of  many 
mariners  have  been  found  records  of  this  old  swordfish  attacking 
ships,  and  sending  them  back  to  port  for  repairs.  Accounts  of  his 
attacks  on  harpooners'  boats  in  the  Atlantic  are  common.  In 


these  waters,  where  he  is  hunted  for 
the  market,  he  has  often  killed  his  pur- 
suers. In  the  Pacific,  off  the  Channel 
Islands,  he  has  not  killed  any  angler  or 
boatman  yet,  but  it  is  a  safe  wager  that 
he  will  do  so  some  day-  Therefore, 
despite  the  wonderful  nature  of  the 
sport,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  so  few 
anglers  have  risked  it.  Of  all  the  Tuna 
Club  anglers  there   are  only  five  who 

have  won  the  gold-and-white  broadbill  swordfish  button — Boschen, 
Adams,  Johnson,  Farnum,  and  myself. 

JULY  1st  seemed  the  most  perfect  of  days.  All  Avalon  days  are 
perfect,  but  this  day  was  something  to  make  a  man  keen  to 
the  joy  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  A  fisherman's  hopes  are 
of  the  future  and  his  joys  are  of  the  present. 

The  fog  broke  up  and  rolled  away  early  that  morning,  letting 
the  sunshine  down  bright  and  warm.  The  sky  shone  azure  blue, 
and  the  sea  under  it  a  deeper  blue.  Dark,  glancing  ripples,  here 
and  there  with  crests  of  white,  waved  regularly  away  before  the 
west  wind. 

We  took  my  boy,  Romer,  with  us,  and  the  occasion  was  his  initial 
experience  on  the  sea.  I  hoped  to  make  a  fisherman  of  him,  but 
alas!  he  had  not  yet  shown  any  remarkable  tendencies  toward  that 
end.  Romer's  idea  of  fishing,  like  that  of  many  grown-up  men  I 
know,  was  to  sit  on  a  rock  or  a  bank  or  a  dock — some  sure,  steady, 
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"He  leaped  ag 


st  all  the  way  out 


safe  place — and  throw  a  lot  of  baited  hooks  into  the  water,  and  pull 
out  fish  until  he  had  caught  more  than  anybody  else.  Upon  this 
occasion  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  Romer  that  he  was  merely  a 
guest,  and  somewhat  fortunate  to  be  that. 

BY  ELEVEN  O'CLOCK  we  were  'way  up  the  channel,  about  six 
miles  from  land,  directly  opposite  a  deep  cut-in  in  the  rocky 
shore  named  Catalina  Harbor.  The  west  wind  had  softened  to  a 
light  breeze,  the  sea  was  flattening  out,  dimpled  and  blue,  with  long, 
low  swells  running.  Captain  Dan  was  up  on  top  watching  for 
swordfish  fins  on  the  surface;  Romer  was  in  the  cabin;  R.  C.  had  a 
keen  eye  on  the  ocean;  and  I  was  lazily  holding  my  rod,  dozing  in 
my  chair,  contentedly  yielding  to  the  warm  sun,  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  and  the  sweet,  soft  scent  of  the  sea. 

Suddenly  R.  C.  murdered  this  peacefulness:  "Swordfish!"  he 
bellowed. 

Captain  Dan's  heavy  feet  thumped  on  the  cabin  deck  above,  and 
he  yelled;  Romer  came  running  out,  with  his  shrill  treble  voice  at 
top-key;  R.  C.  stood  up,  alert,  erect,  with  stiff  arm  pointing  sea- 
ward. "Look!  Are  they  fins  or  sails  of  a  schooner?  Look — if 
that's  not  a  broadbill  I'll  eat  him!" 

"Broadbill  all  right — and  a  buster," 
boomed  Captain  Dan,  as  he  threw  out 
the  clutch.  "Wind  in  2>our  baits  and 
let  me  put  on  fresh  flying-fish." 

V\  hereupon  I  came  out  of  my  trance 
and  beheld  the  dark,  sickle-shaped  fins 
of  a  swordfish  riding  the  slow  swells  some 
three-hundred  yards  out.  The  sight 
gave  me  an  inexplicable  thrill.  Then 
a  bursting  gush  of  blood  warmed  my 
sluggish  veins.  I  hurried  to  wind  in 
my  bait. 

All  was  now  cheerful  excitement  on 
board  that  boat.  Captain  Dan  put  a 
new  bait,  a  fine  fat  flying-fish,  on  R. 
C.'s  hook,  throwing  it  overboard  and 
heading  the  boat  to  cross  in  front  of 
the  swordfish,  so  as  to  drag  the  bait 
before  his  eyes.  When  we  got  to  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  fish  I  began  to 
think  that  he  was  pretty  big.  His  fins 
looked  large,  but  they  were  partially 
submerged.  The  distance  from  dorsal 
fin  to  tail  began  to  amaze  me.  Still  I 
was  too  pleasantly  excited  to  be  sure  of 
anything.  R.  C.  had  made  some  won- 
derful catches  of  Marlin  or  roundbill 
swordfish  the  preceding  years,  but  he 
had  never  even  hooked  a  broadbill. 
Captain  Dan  and  I  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  try  out  his  mettle  on  an  old 
gladiator.  R.  C.'s  remarkable  catch  of 
seven  Marlin  in  one  day  had  rather  made 
us  want  to  see  him  hooked  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  or  to  some  big  fish 
that  he  could  not  haul  in  right  away. 

I  climbed  up  on  top  of  the  deck  so 
that  I  could  see  better.    As  the  boat  T.  . 
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passed  the  swordfish,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  distant,  'I  could 
plainly  see  the  dark  purple,  rounded  mass  of  his  body,  big  as  a 
barrel,  it  seemed,  in  the  clear  water.  He  was  drifting  lazily  and 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  boat  within  a  mile.  At  that 
moment  there  never  occurred  to  me  the  chances  against  a  strike, 
and  the  further  chances  against  hooking  him  if  he  did  strike,  and 
still  further,  the  almost  impossible  chance  of  whipping  him  even  if 
he  did  get  hooked. 

When  the  bait  reached  a  point  about  fifty  feet  ahead  of  him, 
he  gave  his  tail  a  flirt  and  moved  forward,  to  sink  in  a  swirl  of  water. 
I  believed  that  he  meant  to  take  R.  C.'s  bait.  Most  assuredly  at 
least  he  meant  to  look  it  over. 

SUDDENLY  the  line  whipped  up  off  the  water.    It  was  the 
motion  given  to  a  fishing  line  by  the  swordfish  when  he 
strikes  the  bait  with  his  sword.    No  other  fish  in  the  sea  gives  a 
line  such  strange  and  thrilling  motion! 
"He's  got  it!"  whispered  R.  C. 

Then  we  all  watched  the  line  slip  off  the  reel.  At  first  it  went 
slowly,  then  gradually  faster.    R.  C.'s  face  wore  a  pleasant,  satisfied 

smile  of  excitement. 

"Hook   him!    Hook   him!"  boomed 
Captain  Dan,  with  a  deep  ring  in  his 
,  heavy  voice.    It  reminded  me  that  he 
and  I  both  had  seen  broadbills  hooked 
before. 

R.  C.  threw  on  the  drag,  and  lower- 
ing the  rod  while  the  line  straightened, 
he  squared  his  powerful  shoulders  and 
jerked  back  with  all  his  might.  Both 
rod  and  line  seemed  to  crack.  But  they 
held.  R.  C.  swept  forward  and  heaved 
back. 

"That's  the  way,"  boomed  Captain 
Dan.  "Soak  him!  .  .  .  Fast  an' 
hard  now!  .  .  .  He's  comin'  up. 
See  the  line." 

THE  moment  w  as  one  of  great  stress. 
I  knew  that  R.  C.  had  hooked  a 
broadbill,  yet  I  could  not  believe  it. 
With  strained  eyes  I  watched  the  line 
rise  and  rise,  until  the  spot  where  it  led 
my  sight  burst  into  a  white,  crashing 
splash,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  huge, 
obscure,  purple  body  flashed.  The 
swordfish  did  not  show  well,  but  he 
showed  that  he  was  hooked.  He 
threshed  around  in  foam,  with  only  his 
sword  in  sight,  banging  at  the  wire 
leader.  Then,  with  a  heavy  swirl,  he 
sounded  between  four  and  five  hundred 
feet,  and  stayed  down  there,  slowly 
working  seaward.  We  kept  after  him, 
but  R.  C.  did  not  recover  any  line. 

"Well,  Red,  he's  comin'  up,"  said 
Dan,  cheerfully.  "  He  doesn't  like  it 
down  there.  Now  go  to  work  on 
him." 
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'  He  lifted  his  enormous  head  high  and  wagged  it  from  side  to  side,  so  that  the  sword  described  a  circle. 


I THINK  these  last  words  of  Captain  Dan's  brought  reality  to 
me.  To  go  to  work  on  a  broadbill  meant  a  great  deal.  I  knew. 
It  meant  to  lift  and  haul  and  pump  with  the  rod,  to  lower  the  tip 
swiftlv  and  wind  the  reel  desperately,  and  to  repeat  that  perform- 
ance over  and  over,  endlessly,  until  sight  and  muscle  almost  failed. 
When  R.  C.  came  up  hard  and  fast  the  first  time  with  his  powerful 
sweep,  I  made  the  startling  discovery  that  the  rod  he  was  using  was 
mv  light  Marlin  rod.  I  gasped  with  surprise,  and  groaned  inwardly 
with  despair.  How  on  earth  did  it  happen  that  he  had  hooked 
the  swordfish  on  that  rod  :  The  simple  fact  was  that  we  had  neg- 
lected to  have  him  use  the  heavy  rod. 

To  be  sure  the  little  Murphy  rod  had  long  ago  proved  its  wonder- 
ful quality,  but  it  was  not  stiff"  enough  for  a  broadbill.  There  was 
danger  of  breaking.  And  after  awhile  I  had  to  caution  R.  C.  about 
this.  He  did  not  seem  to  let  up  any.  Every  time  he  heaved  back 
with  all  his  weight  in  the  action,  the  rod  described  a  half-circle,  and 
the  line  twanged  like  a  banjo  string.  It  was  take  and  give.  He 
would  recover  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and  then  the  broadbill  would 
run  that  much  out  again.  He  came  up  to  thresh  and  roll  and  swish 
on  the  surface,  showing  only  his  fins  and  sword.  He  fought  heavily 
and  sluggishly.  And  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  appeared  to  be  tiring. 
R.  C.  saved  nothing  of  his  strength  then  and  worked  harder  and 
harder.  The  big  fish  fought  for  every 
foot  of  line,  but  slowly  he  was  dragged 
closer  and  closer.  R.  C.  was  hot  and 
wet  and  panting  now.  Even-  time  he 
leaned  back  and  bent  the  rod  double  I 
thought  he  would  crack  it.  Captain 
Dan's  dubious  face  attested  to  the  same 
fear.  Yet  both  of  us  hated  to  warn  him 
further.  It  was  not  until  the  swordfish 
was  within  thirty  feet  of  the  boat  that 
either  of  us  yielded  to  our  dread.  I  was 
the  first  to  see  the  fish.  He  looked  a 
long,  indistinct,  purple  mass.  Climbing 
up  on  deck  I  got  a  better  sight  of  him. 
I  could  not  be  sure  just  how  big  he  was, 
but  I  could  tell  that  he  was  very  large. 
R.  C.  dragged  him  closer  inch  by  inch. 
He  was  swimming  at  right  angles  with 
the  boat.  His  outline  grew  clearer.  The 
end  of  the  double  line  next  the  wire 
leader  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

"Careful,  Red! "warned  Captain  Dan. 
"That's  an  awful  strain." 

"I  can — bring  him — to  gaff."  panted 
R.  C.  grimly. 

"  Fellows,  he's  bigger  than  you  have 
any  idea.  I  called  from  my  vantage 
point.  "Ease  up,  or  you'll  break  the 
rod." 

RC.  LET  up  on  the  strain  and  the 
•  swordfish  rolled  away  and  down 
out  of  sight.  This  caution  of  mine 
might  have  been  a  blunder.  R.  C.  al- 
ways insisted  afterward  that  he  could 
have  brought  the  swordfish  to  gaff  then. 
For  my  part  I  am  positive  he  would 
have  broken  the  rod.    But  I  will  say 
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that  if  he  had  been  using  the  heavier  Murphy  rod,  he  would  have 
brought  that  magnificent  swordfish  up  to  the  boat.  Broadbills  do 
not  wake  up  until  they  have  been  worked  on  for  a  few  hours. 

"Aw,  why  didn't  you  let  Uncle  Rome  pull  him  in,"  complained 
Romer,  bitterly.    "Now  we'll  never  get  him  back."' 

It  did  seem  that  he  presaged  the  truth.  Our  quarry  changed  his 
tactics.  He  had  been  slow;  now  he  became  fast.  He  had  stayed 
down  rather  deep;  now  he  came  to  the  surface.  First  he  made  a 
long  run,  splashing  over  the  swells.  We  had  to  put  on  full  power  to 
keep  up  with  him,  and  at  that  he  took  ofF  a  good  deal  of  line.  \\  hen 
he  slowed  up  he  began  to  fight  the  leader.  He  would  stick  his  five- 
foot  sword  out  of  the  water  and  bang  the  leader.  Then  he  lifted 
his  enormous  head  high  and  wagged  it  from  side  to  side,  so  that  his 
sword  described  a  circle,  smacking  the  water  on  his  left  and  then  on 
his  right.  Wonderful  and  frightful  that  sweep  of  sword!  It  would 
have  cut  a  man  in  two  or  have  pierced  the  planking  of  a  boat. 
Evidently  his  efforts  and  failure  to  free  himself  roused  him  to  fury. 
His  huge  tail  thumped  out  of  great  white  boils;  when  he  turned 
sideways  he  made  a  wave  like  that  behind  a  ferry  boat;  when  he 
darted  here  and  there  he  was  as  swift  as  a  flash  and  he  left  a  raised 
bulge,  a  white  wake  on  the  surface.  Suddenly  he  electrified  us  by 
leaping.    Broadbill  swordfish  seldom  clear  the  water  after  being 

hooked.  They  leap,  however,  at  other 
times.  This  one  came  out  in  a  tremen- 
dous white  splash,  and  when  he  went 
down  with  a  loud  crash  we  all  saw  where 
the  foam  was  red  with  blood.  Captain 
Dan  yelled  in  surprise  at  his  size.  R. 
C.  did  not  show  any  surprise  and  he  kept 
silent.  I  took  out  my  thrilling  excite- 
ment in  a  mad  scramble  for  my  camera. 

Before  I  could  get  ready  the  swordfish 
leaped  again,  a  magnificent  leap  that  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  photo- 
graphed. Like  a  leaping  tuna,  he  shot 
out  slick  and  clean.  But  when  he 
dropped  back,  he  made  a  thunderous 
smash  on  the  water. 

He  leaped  again,  almost  all  the  way 
out,  and  was  half  obscured  in  spray. 
I  snapped  the  camera  on  him.    Then  he 
seemed  to  want  to  perform  for  my  bene- 
'--Afc"  fit.    He  lashed  a  great  patch  of  water 

0       into  white  foam;  he  surged  and  went 
*         *v  down  with  his  wonderful  broad  nukes 

high  in  the  air;  he  came  up  and  up 
and  up,  with  his  black  rapier  straight 
to  the  sky;  he  fell  over  on  his  side  to 
smack  the  water.   Then  he  'leaped  again. 

THERE  was  no  use  trying  to  hold 
him  or  fight  him  while  he  was  up  to 
such  tricks.  All  we  could  do  was  to  chase 
him.  Half  the  time  R.  C.'s  line  lay  slack, 
and  often  it  had  a  wide  bag  in  it.  He  did 
not  even  try  to  keep  a  tight  line. 

"Say!  he's  comin'  at  us!"  yelled  the 
bov.  And  indeed  Romer  was  the  first 
to  become  aware  of  possible  peril. 

"WTait,  Dan!  Don't  run  away  from 
him  yet,"  I  begged. 
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It  might  have  been  foolhardy  of  me,  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
thrilling  opportunity.  To  see  that  swordfish  throwing  water  like 
a  motor-boat,  headed  for  us,  with  his  wicked  bill  in  the  air,  was 
a  sight  to  freeze  the  blood  of  any  angler  who  could  recognize  the 
danger.  In  that  rush  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  he  leaped  three 
times,  only  one  leap  of  which  I  caught  with  the  camera.  Then  he 
sounded.  But  he  stayed  down  only  a  few  seconds.  I  saw  the 
water  bulge  closer  to  us.  Then  further  on  his  black  sword  shot  up 
out  of  a  smooth  place,  and  then  his  green  and  silver  head,  showing 
his  great  black  eye,  and  then  his.  purple  body,  huge  and  round  and 
glistening.-  With  back  toward  us  he  rose  about  three  quarters  of 
his  length,-  and  in  a  cloud  of  flying  spray,  seemed  to  hang  there  a 
second.  I  made  the  best  of  this  opportunity.  When  he  soused 
back  he  swerved  toward  us  again.  If  I  had  not  been  scared  before, 
I  certainly  was  then.  "Run  away  from  him!"  I  yelled  to  Captain 
Dan. 

WE  LOST  no  time  getting  away  from  where  he  was  smashing  the 
water  white.  Then,  at  about  three  hundred  yards,  we  stopped 
with  the  stern  of  the  boat  toward  him,  and  there  we  watched  the  con- 
clusion of  his  mad  rushes  and  leaps.  In  all  he  leaped  fourteen  times, 
several  leaps  of  which  were  wholly  clear  of  the  water.  But  these, 
the  greatest  chances  I  ever  had  to  take  incomparable  pictures,  I 
missed.  Too  slow  and  over  anxious!  At  length  he  settled  down  and 
with  a  sullen  swirl  ended  his  surface  pyrotechnics. 

R.  C.  began  slowly  to  recover  line,  and  for  two  more  hours  heaved 
like  a  Trojan,  never  resting  a  moment,  never  letting  the  rod  down 
on  the  gunwale.  But  he  did  not  get  the  hundred-foot  mark  on  the 
line  over  the  reel  again.  The  swordfish  had  been  hooked  at  11:30. 
At  3  130  R.  C.  had  expended  the  best  of  his  efforts.  That  was  plain. 
He  was  in  bad  shape.  Wet,  hot,  dirty,  disheveled,  he  looked,  indeed, 
as  if  he  had  been  in  a  fight.  Moreover  he  began  to  get  that  greenish 
cast  of  face  which  portended  sea-sickness. 
"Will  you  take  the  rod?"  he  asked  me. 

I  refused,  but  his  request  worried  me  exceedingly.  I  knew  then 
that  he  was  in  worse  shape  than  he  looked.  The  afternoon  wind 
was  springing  up,  making  the  boat  roll.  It  is  hard  enough  to  fight  a 
swordfish  in  a  smooth  sea,  but  when  the  fish  is  underneath  and  the 
boat  is  rising  on  the  waves,  then  the  fight  becomes  something  in- 
describable. I  exhausted  ail  my  eloquence  (and,  I  guess,  wasted  it) 
upon  R.  C.  Captain  Dan  talked  and  talked.  R.  C.  saved  his 
breath  and  worked  wearily  on  the  rod.  His  face  had  turned  a  pale 
green.  At  4:30  he  rolled  and  swayed  at  his  task.  "I'm  all  in,"  he 
said,  faintly.  "If  I  hadn't  got — seasick — maybe  I'd  have  licked 
him.    Maybe.    Take  the  rod!" 

R.  C.  let  the  rod  down  on  the  gunwale  for  the  first  time,  and 
while  I  held  it  firmly  in  the  seat-socket,  he  got  up.  As  he  went 
into  the  cabin  he  staggered.    Captain  Dan  looked  very  gloomy. 

When  I  straddled  the  rod  and  took  the  seat  I  was  as  furious  at 


the  swordfish  as  I  was  sorry  for  R.  C.  I  intended  to  make 
short  work  of  that  swordfish.  Romer  said :  "  I'll  bet  you  can't  pull 
him  right  up."  It  struck  me  then  how  little  boys  have  an  uncanny 
divination  at  times.  I  braced  myself  with  feet  against  the  gunwale, 
squared  my  shoulders,  clamped  my  gloved  thumbs  down  on  the  line, 
and  heaved  with  all  my  might.  Then  I  felt  the  heaviest  live  weight 
that  it  had  ever  been  my  fortune  to  have  at  the  end  of  a  fishing  line. 
Ponderous,  irresistible,  it  gave  me  a  shock.  Doubt  at  once  as- 
sailed me.  This  swordfish  was  unbeatable.  But  that  did  not  keep 
me  from  exerting  myself.  Fresh  and  strong,  I  began  to  lift  and  wind. . 
It  gratified  me  to  see  that  I  could  lift  him  little  by  little.  It  took  just 
thirty  minutes  for  me  to  lift  our  quarry  so  that  we  could  see  the 
hundred  foot  mark  on  the  line.  Then  he  anchored  himself  at  that 
depth  and  I  could  not  budge  him.  Not  another  foot  did  I  gain. 
Worse  than  this,  if  I  did  not  lift  desperately  and  hold  desperately  he 
slowly  sank  deeper,  taking  more  line.  All  the  time  he  worked  out 
to  sea. 

Two  hours  passed  by  swiftly.  However  laborious  and  painful 
they  were  they  did  not  drag.  I  toiled  at  that  job.  I  spent  myself 
in  those  two  hours,  and  then,  dripping  wet,  smarting  and  burning, 
out  of  breath,  numb,  and  almost  strengthless,  I  had  to  rest.  Old 
Xiphias  sank  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  and  apparently  satisfied  with 
that  depth  he  tugged  on  out  to  sea. 

At  sunset  the  wind  died  away  and  the  sea  quieted  down.  It  gave 
me  a  good  deal  of  comfort,  but  I  did  not  imagine  it  added  anything 
to  my  chances  of  getting  the  fish.  The  sun  set  behind  broken  clouds 
of  gold  and  silver  and  purple.  Long  rays  of  rare  blue,  fan-shape 
and  sharply  defined,  spread  toward  the  zenith.  The  sea  seemed 
divided  by  a  radiant  track  of  golden  light.  The  west  end  of  Cata- 
lina  Island,  with  its  rugged  mountains,  took  on  crowns  of  like  color 
and  glory.  Clemente  Island  lay  a  dark,  lonely  strip  of  land,  fading 
in  the  twilight. 

By  and  by  darkness  stole  over  the  ocean  and  all  was  obscure  save 
in  the  west,  where  a  pale  afterglow  marked  the  sunset.  At  7:30  I 
passed  the  rod  to  Captain  Dan.  He  was  as  eager  to  take  it  as  I 
was  to  give  it,  and  he  began  to  work  on  the  swordfish.  Big  and 
powerful  as  he  was,  he  could  not  subdue  that  swordfish.  He  pulled 
as  hard  as  he  dared,  and  at  every  pull  I  said  good-bye  to  the  rod. 
But  it  did  not  break.  Many  times  Captain  Dan  got  the  swordfish 
within  the  hundred  feet,  but  that  was  all.    At  9:30  he  was  tired. 

"Whale  of — a  broadbill!"  panted  Dan.  "  He's  one  that's  swal- 
lowed the  first  one  we  had  on.    What'll  we  do?" 

"Let's  both  work  on  him,"  I  suggested. 

So,  standing  beside  Dan,  a  little  in  front,  I  grasped  the  rod  above 
where  he  held  it,  and  heaved  with  him.  I  had  rested,  and  aside  from 
having  pretty  sore  hands  I  was  all  right  again.  R.  C.  and  Romer  saw 
us  from  the  cabin  and  called  for  us  to  pull  the  fish  in  or  break  some- 
thing. Most  assuredly  I  expected  something  to  break.  But  it  did 
not.    That  was  the  wonder  of  the  whole  fight.    We  both  pulled  in 


The  broadbill  lashed  a  great  patch  of  water  into  white  foam,  and  after  a  series  of  mad  leaps  and  rushes — he 
leaped  fourteen  times  in  all— settled  down  and  with  a  sullen  swirl  ended  his  surface  pyrotechnics 
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"I  braced  myself  with  feet  against  the  gunwale,  squared  my  shoulders,  clamped  my  gloved  thumbs  down  on  the  line,  and  heaved 
with  all  my  might.   Then  I  felt  the  heaviest  live  weight  that  it  had  ever  been  my  fortune  to  have  at  the  end  of  a  fishing  line" 


unison  as  hard  as  we  could  upon  that  rod.  It  bent  double,  but  did 
not  break. 

R.  C.  groaned  as  he  watched. 

"Oh!  if  you'd  only  let  me  pull  like  that  when  I  had  him  near  the 
boat!" 

I  groaned  also,  and  I  was  angry  with  myself,  and  sick  of  the  whole 
business.  But  it  was  too  late.  I  think  Captain  Dan  and  I  both 
had  a  sneaking  hope  that  we  would  break  him  off,  and  then  we  could 
go  back  to  Avalon.  We  were  wet,  cold,  hungry.  No  fun,  no  sport 
any  more! 

THE  two  of  us,  working  together,  began  to  tell  on  the  swordfish. 
We  stopped  him.  We  turned  him.  We  got  him  coming.  Still 
we  could  not  tell  how  close  we  had  him.  The  150-foot  mark  had  worn 
off  the  line.  Then,  just  when  our  hopes  began  to  mount  and  we  began 
to  believe  that  we  could  whip  him,  the  great  reel  went  out  of  gear. 
The  drag  refused  to  stick.  Dan  could  wind  in  the  line,  but  there 
was  no  drag  to  hold  it.  He  had  to  hold  it  with  his  thumbs.  This 
was  heart-breaking.  Yet  we  seemed  to  rise  to  a  frenzy  and  worked 
all  the  harder. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  in  spite  of  our  handicap,  we  had  the  swordfish 
coming  again.  It  looked  as  if  we  had  the  best  of  him.  Eleven  and 
one  half  hours!  It  did  seem  that  victory  would  crown  our  combined 
efforts.  But  we  were  both  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  had  to  finish 
him  quickly  it  we  were  to  do  it  at  all.  The  sea  was  dark  now.  A 
wan  starlight  did  not  help  us,  and  we  could  not  always  tell  just  where 
our  quarry  was.  Suddenly,  to  our  amazement,  he  jerked  the  line 
from  under  Dan's  thumbs  and  made  a  magnificent  run.  Then  the 
line  slacked.  "  He's  off! "  exclaimed  Dan.  I  told  him  to  wind.  He 
did  so,  getting  nearly  all  of  the  line  back.  Then  the  old  strain 
showed  again  on  the  rod.  Our  broadbill  had  only  changed  his 
tactics.  He  made  some  sounding  thumps  on  the  surface.  "Say, 
I  don't  like  this,"  said  Dan.    "He's  runnin'  wild." 

I  was  reminded  that  Boschen,  Adams, 
and  myself  all  agreed  on  the  theory  that 
broadbill  swordfish  wake  up  and  become 
fierce  and  dangerous  after  dark.  Ibis 
one  certainly  verified  that  theory.  In 
the  dark  we  could  not  tell  where  he  was, 
whether  he  was  close  or  near,  whether 
he  menaced  us  or  not.  Some  of  the 
splashes  he  made  sounded  angry  and 
close.  I  expected  to  hear  a  crash  at  any 
moment.  Captain  Dan  and  I  were  loath 
to  cut  the  line;  stirred  and  roused  as  we 


the  chance  that  as  long  as  our  propeller  turned  the  swordfish  would 
not  ram  us. 

But  it  we  had  only  known  what  we  were  soon  to  learn,  we  might 
have  spared  ourselves  further  toil  and  dread. 

Suddenly  the  line  began  to  whizz  off  the  reel.  This  time  the  fish 
took  off  several  hundred  feet,  then  stopped.  The  line  slacked. 
Dan  wound  up  the  slack,  and  then  the  fish  jerked  out  more.  Still 
he  did  not  run.  I  let  go  the  rod  and  raised  myself  to  look  out  into 
the  gloom.  1  could  just  make  out  the  pale  obscurity  of  heaving 
sea,  wan  and  mysterious  under  the  starlight.    I  heard  splashes. 

"Listen,  Dan,"  I  called.  "What  do  you  make  of  that?  He's  on 
the  surface." 

Captain  Dan  relaxed  a  little,  and  listened.  Then  I  heard 
more  splashes,  the  angry  swirl  of  water  violently  disturbed,  the 
familiar  swishing  sound.  Then  followed  a  heavy  thump.  Atter 
that  soft,  light  splashes  came  from  the  darkness  here  and  there.  I 
heard  the  rush  of  light  bodies  in  the  air.  Then  a  skittering  splash, 
right  near  the  boat,  showed  us  where  a  flying-fish  had  ended  his 
flight. 

"Dan!    l  iving-fish!    All  around  us — in  the  air!"  I  ejaculated. 

We  listened  again,  to  be  rewarded  by  practically  the  same  sounds. 
Captain  Dan  rested  the  rod  on  the  gunwale,  pointing  it  straight 
out  where  we  heard  the  swordfish.   Then  he  wound  in  the  slack  line. 

"There!"   he   boomed,  as  he  dropped  the  rod   and  waved 
his  big  hands.    "Do  you  know  what  that  broadbill 
there?    He's  feedin'  on  flyin'-fish.    He's  got  hungry 
he'd  feed  up  a  little.    Never  knew  he  was  hooked!  . 
hours  an'  a  half — an'  he  goes  to  teedin'.    ...  By 
ain't  the  limit!" 
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Were,  it  Was  difficult  tO  give  in.     We  took  a  broadbill  on  the  surface— the  most  thrilling  of  all  sights  to  a  sea  angler 


T  WAS  long  after  midnight  when  we  reached  the  island.  Quite 
a  crowd  of  fishermen  and  others  interested  waited  tor  us  at  the 
and  heard  our  story  with  disappointment  and  wonder.  Some 
of  our  angler  friends  made  light  ot  the 
swordfish  stunts,  especially  that  one  of 
his  chasing  flying-fish  after  being  fought 
for  more  than  eleven  hours.  It  did  seem 
strange,  improbable.  But  I  had  learned 
that  there  were  stranger  possibilities 
than  this  in  connection  with  the  lite 
and  habits  of  the  denizens  of  the  deep. 
I  shall  always  be  positive  of  the  enorm- 
ous size  of  this  broadbill,  and  that, 
after  being  fought  for  half  a  day,  and 
while  still  hooked,  he  began  chasing 
flying-fish. 
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to  somewhere  else. 


HAPPILY,  the  vacation  appears  to  have  become  established  as  a 
permanent  institution  of  civilization — American  civilization,  at 
least.  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  so  much 
where  you  live  or  what  your  occupation  may  be, 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  changing  year  when 
something  calls  you  away  from  where  you  are 
To  the  city  man.  immured  in  his  office  and 
living  in  a  flat,  or  at  the  far  end  of  a  commuter's  line,  there  comes 
a  vision  of  fair  green  fields  and  cloud-shadowed  hills.  Perhaps  all 
he  hungers  for  is  a  sniff  of  new-mown  hay  and  a  chance  to  loaf  in  an 
orchard. 

That  is  quite  understandable,  but  even  to  us  whose  life  is  spent 
amid  such  scenes  and  may  seem  to  the  city  man  a  sort  of  perpetual 
vacation,  the  call  somehow  comes.  W  e  country  dwellers  must  have 
our  change  of  scene  as  well  as  you.  that  the  fountains  of  life  may  be 
renewed. 

I  hope  I  shall  never  grow  so  old  or  so  contented  as  never  to  hear 
this  call  again.  It  is  a  primal  urge  that  quickens  the  pulse  and  re- 
awakens old  desires,  as  when  the  dormant  willow  or  the  hibernating 
bear  instinctively  senses  the  call  of  spring.  I  sometimes  think  it  is 
the  stirring  of  atavistic  longings — the  backward  tug  toward  the 
freedom  of  savagery.  For  somehow,  vacation  seems  to  mean  the 
casting  aside  of  normal  conventions,  dressing  differently,  acting 
differently,  eating  with  a  more  lusty  appetite,  breathing  more 
deeply,  and  sleeping  more  soundly — living  more  like  a  savage  or  an 
animal,  to  put  it  in  other  words.    It  is  civilization  weary  of  itself. 

In  responding  to  the  call,  we  are  not  seeking  a  permanent  change 
in  the  current  of  our  lives,  but  merely  a  hack-water,  a  pool  beneath 
the  willows.  We  have  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  chosen  call- 
ing, but  merely  to  get  away  from  it  for  a  brief  space,  and  get  away 
from  ourselves.  Man  becomes  actually  sick  and  tired  of  his  old  self 
periodically  and.  in  order  to  renew  his  grip  on  life  and  hope,  must 
have  a  respite,  a  change.  The  old  self  must  be  shuffled  off  as  a  ser- 
pent sheds  its  skin,  and  a  new  personality  discovered  for  oneself  in 
the  woods  or  on  the  sea.  That  is  why  we  demand  scenes  and  occu- 
pations totally  different  from  those  of  every  day — in  order  to  divorce 
ourselves  the  more  completely  from  the  old  self  and  become  an  en- 
tirely different  person  for  a  time.  We  shall  enjoy  ourselves  better 
after  the  separation. 

It  comes  to  different  men  in  different  ways,  this  call.  April,  with 
the  opening  of  the  trout  season,  is  irresistihle  to  many  mm  1  know. 
However  busy  they  may  be.  the  first  day  of  the  season  finds  them 
in  their  old  fishing  togs  wading  up  some  icy  stream.  Or  it  mav  he 
that  November  and  the  smell  of  smoking  leaves  spell  for  them  dog 
and  gun  and  stubble  fields.  Or  perhaps  the  nameless  lure  comes  of 
sparkling  waters,  sunny  beach,  and  white  sails. 

For  me,  somehow,  it  is  the  mountains.  I  am  no  fisherman,  no 
hunter,  but  never  does  a  September  come  round  that  I  do  not  catch 
a  scent  of  Adirondack  woods  and  a  vision  of  gorgeous  sunsets  over 
an  island-dotted  lake. 

W  hoever  or  wherever  you  are.  it  is  good  to  heed  this  call.  Close 
up  your  desk  and  take  the  first  train  out  of  town;  or  get  a  boy  to  do 
the  milking  and  leave  the  farm.  Off  with  the  new  clothes  and  on 
with  the  old.  and  a  fig  for  the  responsibilities  and  demands  of  so- 
ciety. Away  to  the  pine-clad  mountains  and  purling  brooks,  placid 
lakes  or  dancing  waves,  the  dear,  half-forgotten  sports  of  boyhood, 
and  a  new  draught  at  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth! 

Do  you  know  the  blackened  limber — do  you  know  that  racing  stream 
With  the  raw.  right-angled  log-jam  at  the  end; 
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And  the  bar  of  sun-warmed  shingle  where  .1  man  may  bask  and  dream 

To  the  click  of  shod  canoe-poles  round  the  bend? 
It  is  there  that  we  are  going  with  our  rods  and  reels  and  traces. 

To  a  silent,  smoky  Indian  that  we  know — 
To  .1  couch  of  nrw-pulled  hemlock,  with  the  starlight  on  our  faces. 

For  the  Red  liods  call  us  out  and  we  must  go! 

FROM  PERSONAL  OBSERVATION  of  our  hardy  Italian  labor 
1  know  that  outdoor  work  is  not  for  rainy  days.  Did  not  Cesar's 
armies  declare  a  truce  in  inclement  weather  while  he 
stayed  within  his  tent  and  wrote  his  Commentaries? 
Or,  if  this  premise  be  historically  false,  was  not  the 
precedent  for  seeking  shelter  from  the  rain  established 
by  the  first  descendants  of  the  Romans  who  brought  themselves  and 
their  umbrellas  to  our  humid  shores?  At  any  rate,  1  am  not  one  who 
disregards  the  example  of  the  professional  day  laborer,  and  when  I 
awake  to  the  gentle  dripping  of  rain  from  the  eaves  of  my  bedroom 
it  is  with  the  pleasant  intention  of  working  indoors. 

Perhaps  1  shall  make  a  start  with  my  own  Commentaries.  For 
some  time  the  germ  of  an  idea  has  lurked  in  my  mental  fastnesses, 
leaping  out  from  ambush  when  my  thoughts  are  occupied  with  gar- 
dening, and  retreating  into  hiding  when  I  seek  to  impale  it  on  the 
typew  riter.  The  breakfast  table  of  a  rainy  day  is  the  place  for  mar- 
shaling my  thoughts  into  a  posse  to  search  out  this  fugitive  germ, 
together  with  any  other  ideas  that  he  may  have  carried  into  my  sub- 
conscious mind.  But  1  find  that  I  lack  the  power  to  direct  my 
thoughts.  Anticipating  the  tonic  of  crisp  wind  and  glowing  sun- 
shine. 1  have  checked  extensively  against  my  reserve  of  sleep,  and, 
now  in  the  dullness  of  a  cloudy  day,  find  that  the  account  is  over- 
drawn. Past  experience  has  taught  me  the  folly  of  looking  for  ideas 
in  one  half  of  my  brain  while  the  other  fights  ofl  slumber.  1  would 
better  sleep  to  freshen  me  for  the  day's  work.     1  sleep. 

Conscience — that,  and  a  healthy  appetite — wakes  me  at  lunch 
time.  As  1  devour  the  hodiernal  eggs  1  rind  that  my  extended  nap 
has  sharpened  my  sensibilities  beyond  all  expectation.  My  rev  iv  i- 
fied brain  scintillates.  Worse  than  that,  it  explodes  in  unvv ished-for 
coruscations.  It  reminds  me,  for  instance,  that  1  have  neglected 
my  music  shamefully;  and.  somewhat  against  my  will.  I  strum  re- 
flectively on  the  piano,  only  to  learn  that  1  have  acquired  a  gar- 
dener's touch.  Conscience  leads  me  to  the  typewriter,  where,  under 
the  stress  of  necessity,  1  have  achieved  greater  facility  with  my 
fingers.  1  here  conscience  adjourns  while  1  rattle  off  a  score  of 
lemrs.  impelled  In  the  sophism  that  "They've  got  to  be  written." 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  write  them. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  dip  into  modern  English  authors  to  discover 
how  they  obtain  their  effects;  and  to  moon  over  the  pages  of  my 
scrap-book  and  mourn  my  own  deficiencies.  1  argue  that  this  re- 
search is  legitimate,  that  it  puts  me  in  the  proper  mood  for  writing. 
It  certainly  speeds  the  hours,  and  bvfore  1  have  set  word  to  paper 
1  must  compose  myself  for  dinner  and  for  bed.  Then,  as  I  lie  mid- 
way between  consciousness  and  slumber,  the  embryonic  idea  with 
which  1  hav  e  dallied  all  the  day  expands  and  takes  possession  of  my 
brain. 

1  know  better  than  to  project  at  once  on  paper  the  unsubstantial 
thoughts  which  people  the  borderland  of  dreamdom,  but  1  make  a 
mental  reservation  for  the  morrow.  And  the  morning,  dawning 
fair  and  warmer,  finds  me  busy  with  the  typewriter.  Outside  my 
window  the  vegetables  clamor  for  protection  from  the  invigorated 
weeds;  but  my  mind  and  hands  are  occupied  with  the  theme,  "Car- 
den  Work  that  Mav  Be  Left  for  R.unv  Davs." 


POjCO  enthusiasts 

Whose  consistent,  brilliant  play  maintains  the  tradi- 
tions and  standards  of  former  international  teams 
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DEVEREUX  MILBURN 

A  member  of  the  Meadowbrook  Club  and  one  of  the  highest  rated  polo  players  in  this 
country.  Playing  "back"  in  every  international  match  since  the  "Big  Four"  went  to 
England  in  1909  to  win  back  the  famous  trophy  after  it  had  been  twenty-three  years 
in  Great  Britain,  he  has  always  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Americans.  His  prin- 
cipal asset  is  a  wonderful  command  of  the  ball,  and  his  ability  to  score  backhand  strokes 
from  ail  kinds  of  apparently  impractical  angles  has  been  generally  attributed  to  luck 
when,  in  reality,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  but  merely  a  thoroughly  developed  stroke. 
He  has  always  been  the  directing  factor  on  any  team  on  which  he  has  played,  and  having 
kept  himself  always  in  tip-top  condition  he  is  likely  to  prove  the  same  valuable  factor 
for  the  United  States  when  they  meet  the  British  in  1921.  or  whenever  it  may  be. 
Most  unfortunately  there  is  no  player  within  several  goals  of  his  practical  utilitarianism 
to  back  him  up,  for  the  other  three  giants  of  the  "  Big  Four,"  Harry  Payne  Whitney  and 
the  two  Waterburys,  have  retired 


J.  WATSON  WEBB 

A  very  capable  eight-goal  man  who  graduated  from  the  New  Haven  to  the  Meadow- 
brook  Club.  His  rating  has  remained  unchanged  for  several  years  and  apparently  he 
has  reached  the  height  of  his  ability  on  the  field.  A  left-hand  player,  he  is  naturally 
very  puzzling  to  his  opponents  and  frequently  to  those  on  his  own  side,  and  as  "south 
paws  '  are  barred  by  English  rules  from  the  international  tournaments,  the  chances  of  a 
stout  hearted,  adaptable,  and  hard-hitting  player  are  lost  to  the  United  States.  He 
has  played  regularly  for  a  number  of  years,  but  being  the  M  F.  11.  of  the  Shelburne 
Hounds  of  Vermont  and  giving  great  attention  to  breeding  his  own  hunters,  he  has, 
perhaps,  not  given  his  entire  heart  and  time  to  polo  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with 
Milburn  and  Stevenson 


EARL  W.  HOPPING 
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A  cosmopolitan  of  the  polo  world,  playing  for  years  with  Cleveland  and  other  prominent 
clubs  and  now  rated  with  the  Bryn  Mawr  Polo  Club  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  one  of  the 
polo  comets,  so  rapid  has  been  his  progress  in  handicap  rating.  From  a  modest  six 
goals  in  1917  he  has  risen  to  eight  goals,  and  many  good  judges  think  he  should  have 
been  raised  to  nine,  for  he  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  few  men  who  can  hit  the  ball 
equally  well  on  either  side  of  his  mount,  and  also  one  who  is  eternally  on  the  ball  and 
ever  in  prominent  tactics  play,  subordinating  his  own  action  to  the  benefit  of  the  team — 
and  that,  after  all,  is  the  one  great  force  in  successful  polo 


MALCOLM  STEVENSON 

The  leading  nine-goal  man  of 
the  Rockaway  Hunting  Club 
polo  division  and  one  of  the 
few  that  have  passed  through 
the  crucible  of  international 
play  and  practice.  One  of  the 
substitutes  in  the  last  match 
when  at  Meadowbrook  the 
British  won  the  coveted  cup 
and  carried  it  back  to  Great 
Britain,  he  would  have  been 
first  call  if  any  of  the  playing 
four  had.  for  any  reason,  been 
retired  during  the  games.  A 
student  of  polo  tactics,  a  hard 
hitter,  and  a  tireless  rider,  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
first)  men  chosen  to  back  up 
Devereux  Milburn  when  the 
time  comes  to  frame  the  team 
that  will  go  to  England.  He 
has  for  several  years  played  in 
most  of  the  important  matches 
in  the  East  .m<l  also  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  fully  realizing 
that  only  by  persistent  and 
consistent  hard  play  and  study 
is  the  real  player  of  interna- 
tional calibre  evolved 


LOUIS  E.  STODDARD 

Another  of  the  three  nine-goal  men  in  the  rolo  handicap  rating  of  the  United  States. 
Playing  for  years  under  the  colors  of  the  New  Haven  club,  he  is  now  associated  with 
the  Meadowbrook.  and  his  handicap  was  only  this  spring  changed  from  eight  goals  to  nine. 
He  is  best  remembered  as  the  exceedingly  capable  referee  in  the  great  tournament  at 
Meadowbrook  when  the  British  defeated  the  Americans  by  eight  and  a  half  goals  to 
three,  and  by  four  goals  to  two  and  three  quarters,  with  penalties  running  rather  heavily 
against  the  American  team 
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The  HOUSe  that  IV ILL  ENT>U%E 

<By  EDWIN  ^ORCHARD 


WHEN  our  ancestor,  the  cliff- 
dweller,  went  about  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  selecting  a  house 
for  himself  and  family,  he  was 
untroubled  by  many  of  the  problems 
that  vex  the  home-builder  of  to-day, 
such  as  fireproofing,  repairs,  and  paint- 
ing. 

Of  course,  we  civilized  mortals  of 
to-day  cannot  expect  to  live  in  houses 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock  of  cliffs.  But 
science  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  in  our 
modern  houses  all  the  fundamental  good 
qualities  of  a  house  of  solid  rock.  In 
effect,  the  house-builder  of  to-day  has 
the  power  of  forming  from  a  material 
plastic  to  his  will,  a  house  of  solid 
monolithic  rock.  The  material  ena- 
bling him  to  do  this  is  cement,  and 
the  product  is  known  commonly  as  a 
cement  house. 

To  understand  why  a  cement  house 
is  really  a  house  of  rock,  one  must 
understand  the  nature  of  the  cement 
that  forms  this  rock.  In  its  simplest 
terms,  portland  cement  itself  is  rock  in 
powdered  form,  so  treated  that  when 
mixed  with  water  it  becomes  for  a  few 
hours  plastic  and  may  be  then  molded 
into  any  shape,  after  which  it  hardens, 
gains  strength,  and  again  becomes  hard, 
impenetrable  stone. 

In  manufacturing  cement,  a  special 
limestone,  or  a  mixture  of  limestone 
and  clay  or  shale,  is  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  and  burned  at  a  tremendously 
high  temperature  until  almost  molten. 
The  resulting  clinker  is  then  ground 
again  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  the 
cement  so  familiar  to  us  all. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  preju- 
dice against  cement  houses  that  once 
existed  was  on  the  score  of  appearance, 
and  also  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
prejudice  was  justified  by  the  many  houses  built 
of  imitation  rock-faced  block,  or  houses  having 
no  architectural  or  artistic  value. 

But  since  more  study  has  been  given  to  devel- 
oping beautiful  cement  houses,  and  since  good 
architects  have  been  enlisted  in  the  effort  to 
secure  results  really  meritorious,  these  early 
antipathies  are  gradually  dying  out.  And  after 
all,  it  is  as  unfair  to  judge  the  cement  house,  as 
regards  its  decorative  qualities,  by  these  ugly 
houses  as  it  would  be  to  neglect  the  possibilities 
of  a  properly  designed  and  architecturally  correct 
brick  house,  because  of  the  existence  of  ugly  rows 
of  brick  city  tenements. 

*~p{)  THE  owner  having  taste  and  discrimina- 
*  tion,  and  the  wisdom  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  good  architect,  cement  con;  true  tion 
offers  a  wider  range  of  decorative  effects  than  any 
other  material.  There  is  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  color  values  and  textural  effects  from 
which  to  choose.  Plasticity  allows  a  selection  of 
form  and  outline  which  has  few  limitations  and 
may  extend  from  the  simplest  of  square  outlines 
and  plane  surfaces  to  the  most  elaborate  archi- 
tectural details  and  ornamentation. 

To  understand  fully  the  reasons  for  the  variety 
of  color  effects  made  possible  in  cement  houses, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  with  the  cement 
there  are  mixed  sand  and  pebbles  or  broken 
stone.  In  sand  and  stone  nature  has  been  lavish 
with  her  colors.  By  a  careful  selection  of  these 
materials  practically  any  color  effect  may  be 
secured.  Of  course  the  house  could  be  painted, 
but  the  best  of  paints  eventually  must  be  re- 
newed, while  natural  colors,  an  integral  part 
of  the  house,  are  permanent  and  need  no  renewing. 

To  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  color  tones 
inherent  in  sand  and  stones,  it  is  preferable  to 
use  a  pure  white  cement,  because  the  gray  color 
of  ordinary  cement  tends  to  obscure  the  natural 


Godley  &  Sedgwick,  architects 
A  house  of  stucco  on  hollow  tile  whose  attractive  entrance  shows  some- 
thing of  the  possibilities  of  architectural  ornamentation  in  concrete 


colors  of  the  aggregates  and  to  give  the  wall  sur- 
face a  grayish  cast.  It  is  remarkable  how  many 
color  combinations  may  be  had  by  using  perfectly 
ordinary  sand  or  pebbles  from  some  neighboring 
bank.  Some  owners  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  clean  yellow  sand,  almost  at  the  site  of 
the  work,  from  which  the  most  delicate  creams 
and  buffs  can  be  secured.  Others  may  have 
reddish  brown  sand,  thus  making  possible  warm- 
toned  browns  or  reds.  Or  small  yellow  pebbles 
or  gravel  may  be  available  for  contributing  a 
combination  of  color  and  textural  effect. 

For  pure  white  tones,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
pure  white  sand,  and  while  this  is  not  so  easily 
obtained,  it  usually  can  be  procured  without 
excessive  cost.  In  some  cases,  where  just  the 
right  color  shade  will  not  result  from  the  use  of 
local  sand  or  stone  chips,  fine  marble  or  granite 
chips  may  be  purchased  from  the  quarries,  of 
which  these  small  chips  are  a  by-product  from 
the  making  of  the  large  pieces.  As  a  last  resort, 
artificial  coloring  matter  may  be  employed, 
providing  it  is  pure  mineral  pigment.  These  are 
of  unquestioned  permanence,  although  they  must 
be  used  with  restraint  and  good  taste. 

It  is  customary  to  confine  all  color  effects  to  a 
finish  coat  or  outer  part  of  the  wall,  the  rest 
being  of  ordinary,  less  expensive  concrete. 

'HpEXTURAL  values,  as  a  contributing  part  of 
*  the  general  appearance  of  a  house,  often 
receive  little  attention.  Yet  texture  is  almost  as 
important  in  a  wall  surface  as  in  a  gown  or  suit  of 
clothes.  Texture  is  one  of  the  factors  that  give 
a  wall  character  and  interest.  It  is  receiving 
much  more  attention  now  than  formerly,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  popularity  of  rough-faced 
tapestry  brick  and  rough-cast  plastered  wall 
finishes. 

Many  methods  are  employed  for  textural 
treatments  of  cement  wall  surfaces.  Strained 


effort  for  securing  a  perfectly  smooth, 
uniform  surface  is  no  longer  common. 
The  tendency  is  more  toward  unforced 
natural  effects,  where  variegation  of 
finish  and  a  rough  surface  are  so  well  ih 
keeping  with  the  unstudied  simplicity 
of  our  most  beautiful  houses. 

In  some  finishes  the  wall  surfaces  are 
tooled  or  picked  so  as  to  remove  the 
film  of  cement  and  allow  the  wall  to 
take  its  color  and  texture  from  the 
sand  and  stone  particles.  To  obtain  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  life  and 
sparkle,  quartz  or  mica  may  be  added 
in  the  mixing,  to  be  afterward  exposed 
by  tooling.  When  warm-toned  sand 
or  specially  selected  stones,  such  as 
marble  chips  and  granite  chips,  are 
employed,  the  wall  surface  is  scrubbed 
with  stiff  brushes  before  it  has  fully 
hardened,  so  as  to  reveal  the  color 
tones  of  the  aggregates. 

WHERE  special  effects  are  re- 
quired, to  conform  with  the 
architectural  composition,  a  special 
finish  coat  is  resorted  to  for  obtaining 
such  surfaces  as  stippled,  rough-cast, 
sand  sprayed,  or  pebble  dash.  Caution 
must  be  exercised,  however,  in  planning 
unusual  treatments  and  colors  so  as 
not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  good 
taste  and  thus  produce  a  wall  surface 
that  looks  fantastic.  One  should  not 
be  a  futurist  in  concrete  to  the  extent 
of  embedding  broken  bottles,  china, 
or  other  fragments  in  an  effort  to 
produce  something  unique! 

Another  pitfall  to  be  avoided  by  the 
planner  of  a  cement  house  is  the  effort 
to  make  the  material  resemble  some- 
thing else.  Imitations  are  never  suc- 
cessful, particularly  where  we  appeal 
to  the  artistic  and  esthetic  sense. 
Concrete  blocks  with  imitation  rock  faces  deceive 
no  one  into  believing  that  they  are  cut  stone,  nor 
does  a  cement  wall  marked  off  into  rectangles 
lead  anyone  to  believe  that  it  is  of  brick.  Just 
as  we  dislike  hypocrisy  in  a  person,  so  are  we 
averse  to  counterfeits  in  our  buildings. 

Some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  simplicity  now 
favor  making  no  effort  for  finish  or  ornamenta- 
tion of  cement  wall  surfaces.  The  surfaces  are 
left  untouched  as  they  come  from  the  molds  or 
from  under  the  trowel.  For  houses  built  along 
the  lines  of  the  rambling  old  country  house  this 
treatment  is  excellent;  time  may  be  allowed  to 
furnish  the  proper  toning  and  mellowing  so 
necessary  for  enhancing  the  beauty  of  this  type 
of  architecture.  Where  the  fresh,  clean-cut  ap- 
pearance generally  associated  with  the  old 
Colonial  architecture  is  wanted,  architects  pre- 
scribe a  wash  of  government  whitewash  or  the 
use  of  white  portland  cement. 

OROADLY  speaking,  cement  houses 
divided  into  three  classes:  the  pour 
molded  concrete  house,  the  plastered  or  stucco 
house,  and  the  concrete-block  house.  All  three 
are  cement  houses  but  they  are  widely  different  in 
nature  and  construction. 

The  poured  or  molded  concrete  house  is  so 
called  because  the  concrete,  consisting  of  portland 
cement,  sand,  and  pebbles  or  crushed  stone  mixed 
together  with  water  into  a  plastic  mass,  is  poured 
or  cast  into  molds.  In  several  hours  the  con- 
crete becomes  hard  and  the  molds  may  be  re- 
moved— usually  the  following  day.   This  molding 

Croeess  might  be  likened  to  the  casting  of  iron  or 
ronze,  and  as  in  metal  casting,  the  result  is  a 
monolithic,  complete  unit.  Indeed,  the  molded 
house  is  often  termed  the  monolithic  concrete 
house  to  express  the  fact  that  it  is  a  unit  or  of  one 
piece. 

To  add  further  to  its  strength  and  to  guard 
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against  cracking  from 
foundation  settlement  or 
unusual  stresses,  such  as 
earthquakes  or  hurri- 
canes, it  is  customary  to 
place  steel  rods  in  the 
wall  molds  before  pour- 
ing the  concrete.  These 
rods  become  embedded 
in  the  hardened  concrete 
and  form  a  lacing  of 
steel.  Concrete  thus  pro- 
vided becomes  the  rein- 
forced concrete  so  well 
km  \"n  in  connection 
with  industrial  buildings 
and  engineering  works. 

In  conjunction  with 
the  molded  house,  self- 
supporting  concrete 
floors  often  are  installed. 
These  consist  of  a  solid 
slab  of  concrete  from 
three  to  six  inches  in 
thickness,  forming  a  part 
of  the  walls  and  also  re- 
inforced with  steel  rods. 
These  floors  are  abso- 
lutely fireproof,  sanitary, 
and  vermin-proof,  as  well 
as  practically  sound- 
proof. To  any  one  ac- 
customed to  wood  floors, 
solid  concrete  house 
floors  are  a  revelation. 


/CONCRETE  floors 

^  may  be  covered  with  wood  floors  if  desired 
by  embedding  in  the  concrete  wooden  sleepers 
to  which  the  boards  are  nailed.  Or,  if  pre- 
ferred, the  concrete  floor  may  be  waxed  and 
polished.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
most  satisfactory  floors  that  the  writer  has 
ever  examined  was  a  waxed  concrete  floor  in 
which  the  finish  coat  of  concrete  was  colored 
a  deep  sea  green.  I  he  floor  continued  without  a 
break  up  into  a  low  concrete  wainscoting,  the 
wall  and  floor  being  connected  bv  a  dust-defving 
curve  or  cove.  Large  rugs,  of  a  darker  shade  of 
green,  with  soft  deep  pile,  were  used  as  floor 
covering. 

The  molded  concrete  house,  like  many  other 
new  things,  suffered  in  its  early  days  almost  as 
much  from  over-enthusiastic  admirers  as  from  its 
enemies.  One  of  the  early  errors  in  concrete 
house  construction  was  the  idea  that  a  dead  air 
space  in  the  walls  was  unnecessary.  The  omis- 
sion of  this  air  space  was  responsible  for  the 
generally  accepted  and  still  often  heard  state- 
ment that  cement  houses  are  damp. 

In  masonry  houses,  such  as  stone  or  brick,  it  is 
customary  to  fasten  furring  strips  to  the  interior 
wall  surfaces  and  to  attach  the  interior  lathing  to 
this.  A  dead  air  space  of  about  one  inch  is  thus 
formed.  This  same  provision  must  be  made  in 
all  molded  concrete  walls.  To  understand  how 
the  absence  of  this  air  space  can  make  a  wall 
damp,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  masonry 
wall  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  outside  air, 
while  thf  interior  air,  laden  with  moisture,  is 
warmer.  If  there  is  no  insulating  dead  air 
space,  this  warm  air  upon  coming  into  contact 
with  the  cold  wall  deposits  its  moisture  or  con- 
densation in  exactly  the  same  way  as  moisture 
gathers  on  a  glass  of  ice-water.  So  make  sure  of 
an  air-space  in  your  concrete  walls  and  you  need 
not  fear  dampness. 

Of  the  three  types  of  cement  house,  the  molded 
concrete  house  is  considered  the  best.  It  is 
absolutely  fireproof,  it  cannot  decay  or  depreciate, 
and  it  is  sanitary  and  vermin-proof. 

/"'EMENT  stucco  houses  differ  radically  in 
their  construction  from  molded  concrete 
houses.  The  walls  are  formed  from  plastic 
mortar,  i.  e.,  cement  and  sand,  but  instead  of 
casting  this  plastic  material  in  molds,  it  is 
plastered  on  a  prepared  base,  and  in  a  few  hours 
hardens  into  a  coat  of  stone.  There  are  many 
bases  upon  which  cement  stucco  is  applied  — 
metal  lath,  wood  lath,  concrete  block,  hollow 
tile,  and  brick—  but  when  the  term  cement  stucco 
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J.  Constantine  Hillman,  architect 
A  house  of  stucco  on  metal  lath  on  the  Armour  estate  at  Pasadena,  Cal.   Such  construction  is  not 
completely  fireproof,  but  is  termed  fire  resistant,  because  the  walls  are  non-combustible  from  without 


is  mentioned  it  is  generally  taken  to  mean  stucco 
on  lath  or  hollow  tile.  Stucco  houses  in  general 
are  not  as  expensive  as  molded  concrete  houses, 
and  do  not  possess  all  their  advantages.  For 
beautiful  appearance  stucco  is  unexcelled,  but  it 
has  not  the  solidity  and  fireproofness  of  molded 
concrete.  Stucco  construction  requires,  per- 
haps more  than  anv 
other  building  material, 
good  materials  and  con- 
scientious workmanship 
under  experienced  su- 
pervision. The  em- 
ployment of  a  cheap 
builder  is  doubtful 
economy  where  stucco 
is  concerned. 

For  stucco  on  a  lath 
base,  the  house  frame- 
work is  built  of  wood 
studding  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  for 
a  wood  house.  The 
studding  supports  the 
lath,  which  may  be 
either  of  wood  or  of 
metal,  although  the 
former  is  no  longer  ad- 
vocated for  the  best 
stucco  work.  The 
stucco  is  plastered  upon 
the  lath  in  two  or  three 
coats.  Such  a  house  is 
not  completely  fire- 
proof, but  is  termed 
fire-resistant,  because 
the  walls  are  non- 
combustible  from  with- 
out. 

Cement  stucco  may 
be  applied  to  any  ma- 
sonry wall,  but  in  al- 
most all  cases  hollow 
tile  or  concrete  blocks 
form  the  base.  Walls 
of  tile  or  blocks  have 
joints  and  are  not 
monolithic  and  laced 
together  with  steel,  so 
that  they  are  not  as 
strong  as  molded  con- 
crete walls.  Specially 
designed  hollow  clay 
tile  are  manufactured 
for   use   with  stucco. 


Concrete  blocks  intended  to  form  a  base  for 
stucco  are  made  rough  and  without  particular 
attention  to  securing  sharp  edges.  Stucco 
on  a  masonry7  base  forms  a  house  that  is 
fireproof,  being  only  slightly  inferior  to  molded 
concrete,  principally  because  it  is  not  customary 
to  provide  concrete  floors  in  stucco  houses.  The 


In  considering  the  matter  of  expense  in  building  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  initial  cost  ol  the  cement  house  is  high,  its  mainte- 
nance is  practically  nil — and  maintenance  is  a  large  item  in  final  cost 
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savins  in  cost  between  molded  concrete  and 
stucco  on  a  masonry  base  is  very  bttle. 

OXE  hesitates  to  attempt  finding  any  good 
points  about  a  bouse  material  which  has 
had  so  many  handicaps  as  concrete  or  cement 
blocks.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  person  who  ad- 
mires the  appearance  of  this  much  maligned 
product.  And  yet,  after  adinitting  the  atrocious 
effects  in  most  of  the  block  houses,  we  must 
remember  that,  if  property  treated,  blocks  could 
be  made  for  which  no  apology  would  be  neces- 
sarv.  The  elegant  cast  stone  trim  used  with 
perfect  taste  in  such  buildings  as  the  Cadet 
Barracks.  West  Point,  and  the  Westchester 
County  Court  House  at  White  Plains,  N-.Y., 
is  basically  and  fundamentally  the  same  as  imi- 
tation rock-faced  cement  blocks-  From  this  it  is 
apparent  that  what  is  principally  needed  to 
produce  a  beautiful  cement  block  house  is  good 
taste  plus  good  architecture,  plus  a  cement  block 


etc.,  are  as 
light  as  possi- 
ble for  safety. 

Because  of 
the  present 
very  high  cost 
of  the  best 
grades  of  lum- 
ber, a  wood 
house  of  the 
best  quality 
is  about  equal 
in  cost  to  a 
cement  stucco 
house  with 
wood  frame 
and  metal  lath 
base.  Stucco 
on  concrete 
block  is  next 
on   the  list. 


that  is  not  an  imitation  of  anything  else,  but  has  a 
suffciently  good  appearance  to  stand  upon  its 
own  merits. 

Although  there  is  no  structural  reason  for  not 
providing  concrete  block  houses  with  concrete 
floors,  this  is  seldom  done,  so  that  they  are 
not  as  entirely  fireproof  as  the  molded  house. 

fOST  is  something  which,  unfortunately,  only 
^*  a  few  home-builders  can  afford  to  ignore. 
In  turning  over  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  ad  kinds  of  houses,  cost  is  certainly 
not  the  least  important  factor  in  swinging  the 
decision  to  one  type  or  another.  To-day,  costs 
and  prices  are  painful  subjects  to  discuss,  whether 
it  be  in  relation  to  houses  or  bacon  and  eggs. 
However,  they  are  something  that  must  be  faced. 

First,  though  not  often  considered,  the  cost 
of  a  house  comprises  more  than  the  cost  to  build, 
or  first  cost.  Final  cost  is  far  more  important. 
Final  cost  might  be  said  to  consist  essentially  of 
first  cost  plus  maintenance  cost  'including  such 
items  as  insurance,  painting,  repairs,  and  re- 
placement), plus  depreciation.  Cement  houses 
greatly  reduce  or  entirely  eliminate  maintenance 
cost,  and  lower  depreciation  to  the  absolute 
minimum.  Therefore,  cement  houses,  at  even 
greater  first  cost,  may  be  lower  in  final  cost  than 
some  of  the  less  enduring  constructions,  because 
of  low  insurance  rates  and  the  absence  of  necessity 
for  painting  and  repairs. 

CINCE  maintenance  cost  and  depreciation  are 
more  or  less  indefinite  and  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  reduce  to  a  comparative  basis,  first 
cost  only  will  be  considered  here.  The  cheapest 
construction  of  all  for  bouses  is  the  frame  house 
of  the  lower  grade.  Into  this  class  fall  the  houses 
erected  by  speculative  builders,  the  smaller  subur- 
ban houses  and  bungalows  built  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  down  costs  as  much  as  possible.  Such 
houses  are  not  built  of  the  best  lumber;  all  the 
members,  such  as  studding,  floor  joists,  rafters, 


hollow  day  tile  is  slightly 
more  expensive  than 
stucco  on  concrete  block. 
Transportation  of  the 
clay  rile  is  a  factor,  be- 
cause concrete  blocks 
often  can  be  bought  from 
a  factory  dose  at  hand. 

Molded  concrete  and 
brick  under  normal  con- 
ditions run  neck  and 
neck  as  regards  cost.  In 
the  early  days  of  molded 
concrete  houses,  brick 
was  somewhat  less  ex- 
pensive. To-day  there 
are  on  the  market  ingeni- 
ous systems  of  steel 
molds  which  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  molded 
concrete. 

Present-day  conditions 
of  high  labor  and  ma- 
terial costs  and  scarcity  of 
material  have  fallen  less 
onerously  upon  molded 
concrete  than  perhaps 
any  other  building  ma- 
terial. Six-sevenths  o  f 
the  materials  composing 
concrete  are  sand  and 
pebbles  or  crushed  stone. 

QN  THE  other  side 
of  the  balance  sheet, 
however,  there  must  be 
counted  against  concrete 
the  fact  that  builders 
experienced  in  concrete 
are  sometimes  hard  to 
find.  The  builder  who 
has  not  previously 
built  a  concrete  bouse, 


To  take  full 
advantage  of 
the  low  cost  of 
this  construc- 
tion, block 
intended  es- 
pecially for  a 
covering  of 
stucco  should 
be  purchased. 
These  are  not 
made  as  dense 
or  as  carefully 
as  face  block 
and  come  at 
lower  cost- 
Stucco  on 


although  quite  competent  to  do  so.  is  inclined  to 
add  something  to  his  price  to  take  care  of  un- 
foreseen contingencies. 

A  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  considering 
costs,  is  that  the  cost  of  outside  walls  is  by  no 
means  all  the  cost  of  a  house.  Regardless  of  the 
type  of  wall  construction,  foundations  and  cellar 
must  be  provided,  roof,  floors,  and  partitions 
installed.  With  few  exceptions  these  cost  the 
same  in  all  types  of  houses.  By  no  means  in- 
considerable items  are  interior  woodwork,  plumb- 
ing, heating,  lighting  fixtures,  interior  plastering, 
and  decorating.  So  that  when  a  builder  says 
that  it  costs  so  many  per  cent,  more  to  build  a 
wall  of  one  material  than  another,  some  comfort 
can  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  this  added 


expense  applies 


a  part  of  the  cost. 


iALL  oABOUT  STAI%JV^YS 

%  JAMES  VAN  AJ^ST 


MORE  than  once  an  enthusiastic  house- 
builder  has  come  to  the  architect  with 
plans  carefully  drawn,  each  door  and 
window  indicated,  rooms  minutely 
figured  down  to  the  last  inch,  and  even  the 
bathroom  fixtures  in  place.  On  his  countenance 
there  has  been  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  of  work  well 
done,  and  an  air  which  says  "You  have  only 
to  2've  this  to  a  contractor." 

The  architect  begins  to  ask  questions,  and  the 
smile  gives  way  to  a  look  of  consternation — for 
where  are  the  stairs? 

The  dream  plan  has  made  no  provision  for  lift- 
ing the  bodily  substance  of  the  client  up  to  the 
second  story.  1  he  consternation  is  onlv  momen- 
tary, for  there  seems  to  be  a  popular  idea  that  an 
architect  is  a  form  of  conjurer;  he  has  only  to 
wave  his  magic  wand  and  presto!  all  problems 
are  solved. 

The  introduction  of  a  staircase  seems  a  simple 
matter,  but  in  all  probability  it  involves  the  re- 


Outline  sketch  showing  the  parts  of  the  stair- 
case and  the  terms  employed  to  designate  them 


arrangement  of  the  whole  plan  and  consequent 
heartbreak  for  the  client. 

Decide  where  you  want  your  hall  and  stair- 
way— in  the  middle,  to  one  side,  in  front  or  in 
back  of  your  house — for  the  rest  of  the  plan  is 
based  on  it.  In  other  words,  we  would  take  for 
our  slogan,  "  Build  your  house  around  your 
stairs!" 

In  order  to  discuss  the  matter  intelligently, 
there  should  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
terms  used  in  describing  the  parrs  of  a  staircase, 
as  the  rise,  run,  nosing,  string,  newel,  etc.  The 
accompanying  sketch  gives  an  indication  of  their 
meaning.  The  rise  of  a  stair  is  always  the  verti- 
cal distance  from  the  top  of  one  step  to  another. 
The  run  is  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  face 
of  one  rise  to  the  face  of  the  next,  also  called  the 
tread.  As  a  rule  the  tread  is  made  to  project 
from  seven-eighthsof  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  a  molding  is  placed  beneath  it  to  soften 
the  angle  formed  by  the  tread  and  riser.  This 
projection  is  known  as  the  nosing. 

1  he  newel,  or  main  post,  where  the  stairs  begin, 
is  commonly  made  larger  than  the  balusters,  or 
uprights,  which  follow  it,  and  is  generally  given 
more  embellishment.  1  he  board  placed  against 
the  wall  is  known  as  the  wall  string,  and  the 
finished  board  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  stairs  is 
called  the  outside  string. 

VX7TTH  these  few  definitions  in  mind,  let  us 
"*  consider  the  plan  of  the  stairs.  For 
general  use  the  rise  of  a  stair  should  not  exceed 
eight  inches,  and  this  maximum  only  for  a  service 
staircase  when  the  height  seems  unavoidable. 
Grand  staircases  often  employ  a  rise  of  five  and  a 
half  or  six  inches,  but  this  is  likely  to  grow  a  bit 
tiresome  in  a  long  ascent.    For  average  use  the 


A  stairway  which  doubles  back  upon  itself,  two  landings  elimi- 
nating the  goose-neck  arrangement  commonly  used.  The 
jig-sawed  brackets  relieve  the  bareness  of  the  outer  string 


rise  of  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half 
inches  makes  a  stair,  of  the  easiest  type  to  climb. 

The  width  of  the  run  must  be  determined  by 
the  height  of  the  rise.  There  are  numerous  rules 
for  this  proportion,  but  the  best  one,  developed 
from  a  study  of  all  the  important  stairways  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  shows  that  the  com- 
bined sum  of  the  rise  and  the  run  should  equal 
seventeen  and  one  half  inches.  Using  this  rule 
we  find  that  a  rise  of  seven  and  a  half  inches  calls 
for  a  run  of  ten  inches,  or  a  rise  of  six  and  one  half 
inches  gives  us  a  run  of  eleven  inches. 

The  length  of  the  tread  will  always  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  projection  given  to  the  nosing. 
When  steps  without  a  nosing  are  used,  this 
rule  does  not  apply,  but  then  the  tread  should  be 
wider — never  less  than  eleven  inches,  and  twelve 
inches  is  much  better. 


A  marble  stairway  which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  its  sur- 
roundings and  gives  an  impression  of  ease  and  comfort 


I  he  process  of  determining  the  number  of  risers 
needed  in  the  distance  between  floor  levels  is  a 
mathematical  problem  and  as  most  laymen 
are  impatient  of  technicalities  we  will  leave  that 
work  to  the  architect  and  stairbuilder  and  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  various  types  of  staircases. 

TPHE  straight  run  of  stairs  is  the  simplest  type 
*  and  easiest  to  build.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  their  usage  in  the  older  city  houses,  un- 
fortunately combined  in  these  cases  with  high 
ceilings  and  a  long,  narrow  building,  giving  an 
effect  of  monotony  in  appearance  and  a  long, 
unbroken  climb  when  used. 

Further  accentuating  these  dimensions  were  the 
long  and  narrow  hallways  which  were  the  almost 
invariable  accompaniment  of  these  staircases. 
Considered  from  all  angles,  it  would  seem  that  the 
straight  run  of  stairs  would  have  been  much 
better  replaced  under  these  conditions  by  a  form 
which  doubles  back  on  itself  in  the  same  stairwell^ 


Iron  balusters  with  wooden  handrail.  The  dark  treads  carry 
the  floor  color  up  the  staircase,  tying  the  whole  together 


In  using  this  variation  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  avoid  putting  in  winders  (the  steps  which 
come  in  the  angle  of  a  flight  of  stairs)  for  even 
when  carefully  planned  these  are  dangerous. 

'  I  'O  ME  the  most  charming  stairways  are  those 
built  on  either  the  circular  or  elliptical  plan. 
When  %vell  designed  they  have  incomparably 
graceful  lines  which,  showing  against  a  back- 
ground of  plain-surfaced  walls  and  ceiling,  have 
the  effect  of  exquisitely  modulated  music. 

To-day  the  circular  or  elliptical  staircase  is  less 
used  than  by  our  Colonial  forebears.  Its  cost  of 
construction  has  increased,  and  present-day 
builders  are  more  impatient  of  its  necessary  care- 
ful planning  and  building  than  the  artist  artisans 
of  Mclntyre's  time. 

The  circular  type  of  stairs  should  be  so  planned 
that  the  run  is  measured  on  the  line  of  travel, 
which  is  about  fourteen  inches  away  from  the 
rail.  Of  course  the  greater  the  radius  the  easier 
the  stair  is  for  one  to  ascend. 

A GENEROUS  amount  of  headroom  in  the 
plan  of  the  staircase,  and  a  generous 
width  from  handrail  to  wall  are  two  points 
of  extreme  importance.  No  staircase  is  really 
satisfactory  which  has  less  than  six  and  one  half 
feet  from  the  under  side  of  the  floor  opening 
to  the  top  of  the  tread  below,  and  where  it  is  pos- 
sible seven  or  eight  feet  of  head  room  should  be 
given.  Three  feet  is  the  minimum  width  that  any 
stair  should  be  planned,  but  in  limited  space  ser- 
vice stairs  may  be  slightly  under  this. 

A  last  important  consideration  is  that  of  ade- 
quate lighting.  See  that  your  staircase  is  planned 
so  that  it  receives  the  full  benefit  of  natural  lights 
and  harbors  no  dark  corners. 
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The  QARDEV^of  MEMORIES 

Sv  BARBARA  MADISON  TUNNELL 


HILLS  and  Dales,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Fuller 
E.  Callaway,  opens  to  the  south,  upon 
the  most  beautiful  suburban  street  of 
La  Grange,  Ga.,  and  stretches  its  gen- 
erous acres  iqto  dreaming  hills  on  the  north. 
Mr.  Callaway  acquired  the  nucleus  of  the  estate 
eight  years  ago  when  he  bought  the  home  place 
of  the  late  Judge  Blount  Ferrell.  Since  then  he 
has  added  to  the  property  until  it  includes  1,200 
acres  where  natural  beauty  of  situation  and  pro- 
ductive soil  have  been  graced  with  architectural 
loveliness  and  satisfying  equipment;  while,  hidden 
at  its  heart,  are  five  magic  acres  so  eloquent  of  the 
picturesque  days  of  the  Old  South  that  their 
spirit  dominates  the  entire  estate.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  magic  of  these  hidden  acres  that  in- 
spired Mr.  Callaway  with  the  desire  to  possess 
the  Ferrell  place,  and  the  deed  he  received  from 
Judge  Ferrell's  heirs  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
granted  since  the  land  passed  from  the  possession 
of  the  Indians  into  the  Ferrell  family,  the  site 
of  the  old  Ferrell  homestead  remaining  to  this 
day  in  the  possession  of  that  family. 

From  the  massive  iron  entrance  gates  a  drive- 


way winds  through  a  grove  of  forest  trees. 
Seven  pine  trees,  planted  by  Judge  Ferrell  in 
memory  of  his  brother  who  was  killed  in  the 
Battle  of  Seven  Pines,  guard  the  approach;  and 
the  pine,  growing  to  the  stately  height  char- 
acteristic of  Georgia,  is  the  dominant  note  in  the 
grove.  A  magnificent  row  of  poplars  shares  the 
glory  of  the  pines,  and  there  are  many  varieties 
of  oak.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  syca- 
more, hickory,  and  tulip  trees,  while  here  and 
there  the  voluptuous  magnolia  breaks  the  lines  of 
more  stolid  splendor. 

Although  the  house  is  placed  on  the  highest 
point  in  the  grove,  it  is  concealed  from  im- 
mediate view  by  the  majestic  height  of  the  trees. 

The  first  glimpse  is  of  the  high-pillared  front, 
facing  the  east.  The  automobile  entrance  is  on 
the  north.  This  side  has  not  the  close  pro- 
tection of  trees,  and  from  the  spacious  loggia 
there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  gentle 
hills  and  placid  dales  that  give  the  estate  its 
name.  A  wide  expanse  of  sward,  beautifully 
green  and  open,  stretches  to  terraces  that  fall 
gradually  to  the  brook  which  widens  to  a  pool  at 


their  base  and  then  narrows  gracefully  until  it 
loses  itself  in  the  distant  hills. 

Upon  these  terraces  flowering  trees  present  an 
exquisite  picture  in  the  spring,  later  supplying  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  nuts.  The  peach  trees  are 
especially  interesting,  as  their  varieties  cover  a 
fruiting  season  that  extends  from  early  May  to 
late  October.  There  are  Japanese  plums,  as 
well  as  the  native  varieties,  apples,  pears,  figs, 
apricots,  cherries,  and  Japanese  persimmons. 
The  nut  trees  furnish  pecans,  chestnuts,  English 
walnuts,  and  American  walnuts.  West  of  the 
orchard  are  arbors  for  grapes,  where  the  luscious 
Scuppernong  is  a  favorite.  On  the  east  is 
found  almost  every  small  fruit  known,  both  culti- 
vated and  wild,  and  near  by  are  hives  where 
honey  bees  ply  their  sweet  trade. 

Across  the  stream,  an  avenue  of  Lombardy 
poplars  leads  the  way  to  the  farms.  Miles  of 
driveways,  lined  with  fruit  trees,  interspersed 
with  flowering  shrubs,  wind  through  fields  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  corn.  There  is  ample  pasture 
land  where  registered  cows,  sheep,  and  goats 
feed,  as  well  as  sanitary  pens  for  fine  hogs  and 
rabbits.  The  fowl  yards  show  many  varieties  of 
pure-bred  chickens,  Chinese  fowl,  pigeons,  pheas- 
ants, and  guineas. 

TN  PLANNING  the  home  that  was  to  replace 
A  the  old  Ferrell  house,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callaway 
and  their  architects  faced  a  situation  unique  in  the 
experience  of  builders,  and  one  that  added  compli- 
cations as  well  as  interest  to  their  task.  Eighty 
years  ago,  when  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ferrell  completed 
their  home,  they  began  a  garden  which,  after 
twenty  years,  had  expanded  into  a  series  of  re- 
markably beautiful  gardens,  so  that  the  usual 
problem  of  creating  a  garden  that  should  be  an 
accessory  of  the  house  was  reversed:  the  house 
must  be  built  to  accord  with  the  gardens. 

1  he  formal  lines  of  the  gardens  are  most 
suggestive  of  the  Italian  school,  so  an  Italian  villa, 
with  modifications,  was  built.  The  success  with 
which  the  architects,  Messrs.  Hentz,  Reid  & 
Adler,  produced  a  house  that  blends  with  these 
old  gardens  and,  at  the  same  time,  claims  the 
entire  environment  as  its  natural  setting,  bespeaks 
a  close  study  of  conditions.  Countless  photo- 
graphs were  taken  before  a  line  was  drawn,  and 
in  the  beautiful  picture  that  resulted  art  and 
nature  are  exquisitely  fused. 

The  gardens  are  the  soul  of  the  estate  and  their 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  Sarah  Coleman  Ferrell.  No 
form  of  artistic  expression  seems  so  potent  for  the 
conveyance  of  atmosphere — the  aroma  of  the 
spirit  of  its  creator — as  a  garden.  A  complete 
list  of  her  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  hedges,  and 
vines  would  read  like  a  botanical  catalogue,  and 
yet  not  one  was  planted  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
ownership.  Like  Keats,  Mrs.  Ferrell  remembered 
with  greatest  affection  every  flower  she  had 
known  from  infancy,  but  while  his  love  had  only 
the  pathetic  outlet  of  lonely  musing,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  gather  the  flowers  she  loved  into  her 
own  gardens.  Seventy  years  of  intimacy  with 
flower  and  hedge,  with  shrub  and  tree,  waiting 
with  them  for  the  miracles  of  sun  and  rain  and 
season — is  it  any  wonder  that  Mrs.  Ferrell 
possessed  a  poise  that  remains  the  most  sensible 
influence  of  her  gardens? 

Her  initial  plans  were  simple.  The  dignity 
and  reserve  of  her  own  nature,  together  with 
the  fashion  of  '  the  day,  suggested  smooth 
hedges,  stately  avenues,  and  formal  parterres 
enclosing  blooming  flowers,  and  so,  with  the 
labor  of  her  slaves,  she  planted  the  garden  that 
is  now  the  first  terrace.  Then,  because  those 
were  days  of  gracious  leisure  and  because  that 
art  was  the  inevitable  expression  of  her  spirit,  one 
by  one  three  other  terraces,  a  sunken  garden, 
a  west  garden,  and  a  rose  garden,  were  added, 
and,  long  before  the  war  between  the  states, 
these  five  acres  of  loveliness  were  in  their  present 
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state  of  delight.  That  het  artistic  feeling  was  as 
pure  as  her  eye  was  true  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  one  does  not  miss  the  direction  of  a  landscape 
architect.  Rather  is  the  consciousness  that 
here  is  a  charming  distinction,  a  definite  indi- 
viduality, that  transcends  studied  emulation 
of  the  standards  of  others,  and  many  gardeners 
have  patterned  their  landscapes  after  inspiration 
received  in  Mrs.  Ferrell's  gardens. 

A GARDEN  without  walls  is  a  garden  without 
glamour.  1  he  garden  that  treasures  sub- 
tleties must  be  sought,  and  these  gardens  are 
doubly  enclosed.  1  he  sense  of  privacy  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  subdivision  of  spaces, 
breaking  up  the  five  acres  into  a  number  of  out- 
door rooms,  each  of  which  possesses  an  in- 
dividual charm.  L  pon  two  sides  the  forest  trees 
form  the  outer  walls,  the  south  side  of  the  house 
forms  another,  and  the  long  greenhouses  join  a 
high  hedge  of  spirea  for  the  fourth  wall.  Through- 
out the  gardens  intimacy  is  achieved  by  hedges  of 
crepe  myrtle,  hawthome,  Japanese  privet,  ma- 
honia  or  holly-leafed  ashberry,  Amoor  River 
privet,  and  Eronymous  japonica.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  walls  is  a  hedge  of  Chinese  tea 
which,  bv  the  way,  supplies  Mrs.  Callaway's  table. 

Like  the  villas  of  Tuscany,  the  house  opens  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  terrace,  and  so  effectively 
is  this  terrace  walled  that  upon  first  glance  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  entire  garden.  Separating  it 
from  the  rose  garden  is  a  stately  avenue  of 
sentinel  boxwoods  clipped  in  cylindrical  shape, 
and  the  east  wall  is  formed  by  hedges  of  Japanese 
privet  and  white  crepe  myrtle.  A  high  wall  of 
undipped  tree  boxwood  opens  upon  the  second 
terrace.  Set  closely  against  the  box  is  a  row  of 
crepe  myrtles,  the  dull  green  of  the  boxwood 
furnishing  a  charming  background  for  the  blos- 
soms of  watermelon  pink.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  first  terrace  are  three  large,  box- 
bordered  parterres,  the  central  parterre  fram- 
ing a  fountain  about  which  bloom  old-fashioned 
flowers.  The  parterre  on  the  left  of  the  door- 
way encloses  quaint  mottoes  which  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Ferrell  designed  in  dwarf  boxwood  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  Mrs.  Ferrell  chose  "God  Is 
Love"  for  her  side  of  the  parterre  while  the 
Judge's  reads,  "Fiat  Justicia.'  In  the  parterre 
on  the  right  of  the  doorway  Mrs.  Callaway  has 
copied  in  box  the  insignia  of  the  Callaway  coat- 
of-arms,  this  being  the  only  change  that  has  been 
introduced  upon  this  old  terrace.  During  the 
floral  season  the  beds  are  filled  with  old-fashioned 
flowers  and  here,  as  throughout  the  gardens,  the 
broad  paths  are  lined  with  carefully  clipped  dwarf 
boxwood  and  barberry.  The  trees  on  this 
terrace  have  been  ivy-wrapped  for  seventy-five 
years.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  a  beautiful 
holly  tree  and  there  is  a  shittah  tree  that  is  as 
much  at  home  in  these  Georgia  gardens  as  are 
its  fellows  beside  the  Dead  Sea.  Ethereally 
beautiful  in  the  flowering  season  is  a  luxuriant 
Lady  Banksia  rose  that  flings  its  golden  blooms 
over  a  silver-leafed  poplar  tree. 

THE  second  terrace  is  a  double  avenue  whose 
central  aisle  is  formed  of  specimen  cedars 
clad  in  the  ivy  which  likewise  covers  the  ground 
between  the  trees.  The  path  that  leads  through 
this  avenue  is  broader  than  those  that  wind 
about  the  beds  of  the  wider  terraces.  Its  border 
is  of  square-clipped  boxwood  three  feet  high,  cut 
up  into  globes  at  intervals  of  five  feet.  The 
rather  sombre  dignity  of  this  terrace  is  relieved 
by  the  bowers  for  comfortable  seats  that  mark 
each  end  of  the  avenue,  while  at  the  west  bower 
two  cedar  trees  showered  by  an  immense  multi- 
flora  rose  mark  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  en- 
trancing vistas  in  the  gardens. 

The  third  and  fourth  levels  form  a  veritable 
wonder  garden — but  one  with  a  pleasantly  par- 
donable excuse  for  being.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
from  distant  lands  were  sent  by  traveling  friends. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  sent  from  the  Holy  Land, 
flourish  in  the  Georgia  soil,  as  do  the  three  im- 
mense Cunninghamia  trees.  There  are  yews, 
laurels,  and  bav  trees  from  England,  vamish  trees 
and  maidenhair  fern  (ginkgo)  trees  from  Japan, 
and  tea  plants  from  China.  There  is  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  a 
beautiful  linden.    A  red  cedar  tree  is  covered 


Statues  mark  the  ends  of  many  charming  vistas 
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by  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  eleagnus  vines  to  be 
seen  in  this  country,  and  a  Reflexa  indica  vine 
covers  two  large  trees,  a  European  lodge  tree  and  a 
magnolia.  On  other  trees  the  graceful  trumpet 
vine  is  seen.  No  sight  in  the  gardens  makes  a 
deeper  appeal  to  the  esthetic  emotions  than  a 
spreading  white  dogwood  tree  completely  covered 
with  exquisite  clouds  of  purple  wisteria.  The 
vine  and  tree  bloom  simultaneously  and  the 
starry  radiance  of  the  dogwood  blooms  shines 
through  the  drooping  pendants  of  wisteria,  pro- 
ducing a  scene  of  indescribable  beauty.  Here 
also  are  seen  pink  and  Siberian  dogwood  and  white 
wisteria,  while  a  less  evanescent  charm  is  pro- 
duced by  an  Empress  of  China  rose  that  blooms 
eight  months  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  par- 
terres of  the  third  and  fourth  terraces  are  filled 
with  ivy  and  cypress  vines,  the  shade  being,  in 
places,  too  dense  for  flowers  and  grass.  Another 
plant  that  makes  an  effective  ground  covering  in 
shaded  places  is  the  periwinkle,  an  evergreen 
vine  admirably  suited  to  the  winters  of  Georgia. 

p^ROM  the  fourth  terrace,  circular  steps  lead 
to  the  sunken  garden  whose  stone  walls  are 
covered  with  ivy  and  moss,  and  topped  by  cylin- 
ders of  box.  The  central  feature  of  the  sunken 
garden  is  the  pool,  a  single  jewel  in  a  setting  of 
emerald  box  by  day — by  night,  a  cluster  of  stars. 
Here  are  more  magnolias  and  hemlocks.  A 
Confederate  jasmine  vine  runs  to  the  top  of  one 
of  the  magnolia  trees  and  on  another  is  the  yellow 
jasmine  vine.  There  are  flowering  pomegranates, 
a  flowering  peach,  and  flowering  pear  trees. 
Against  the  walls  are  fine  clumps  of  peonies,  and 
the  pendant  blooms  of  the  drooping  deutzia  add 
much  to  the  picture.  Here,  bird  houses  as  well 
as  the  pool  attract  redbirds,  bluebirds,  mocking 
birds,  thrushes,  orioles,  robins,  and  many  others 
to  this  sanctuary.  A  not  infrequent  sight  is  a  covey 
of  quail,  calmly  strolling  about  the  garden  paths. 


1  here  is  little  lapse  from  classical  formality  on 
the  terraces,  but  in  the  west  garden  is  something 
of  the  abandon  that  every  perfect  garden  must 
have.  Under  giant  magnolias  a  whimsical 
fancy  taught  the  boxwood  to  grow  in  clusters  of 
grapes,  in  spread  butterflies,  and  acolian  harps. 
The  topiary  shows  many  shapes  and  patterns 
of  the  vogue  favored  in  the  old  days.  The 
centre  of  this  garden  is  marked  by  a  gazing  globe 
about  which  flowers  bloom  in  chaotic  pro- 
fusion. In  addition  to  the  magnolia  trees  there 
are  arborvines,  Carolina  cherry  trees,  sugar 
maples,  a  banana  tree,  and  a  Citrus  trifoliate. 
The  rhododendrons  are  particularly  beautiful  and 
among  the  favorite  shrubs  are  the  tea  olive  and 
the  banana  shrub.  In  the  most  remote  comer 
of  the  west  garden  is  a  bower  whose  cloistered 
heart  holds  one  of  the  old  stone  wells,  beautifully 
decorated  with  wrought  iron  and  ivy,  from  which 
Mrs.  Ferrell's  singing  slaves  watered  the  gardens, 
wThile  on  the  opposite  side,  beyond  a  hedge  of 
tree  boxwood  and  quincedonia,  ten  thousand 
roses  bloom  about  a  dial  that  refuses  to  tell  of 
storms  and  showers. 

XTO  DESCRIPTION  of  these  gardens  can  be 
^  complete  without  attention  to  its  winter 
effects.  A  garden  where  conifers  and  ever- 
green hedges  and  vines  prevail  always  presents  an 
exception  to  the  bleakness  of  winter,  and  a  garden 
where  tea  olives  flourish  is  never  deprived  of  its 
witchery.  This  fragrant  shrub  is  at  its  best  in 
November  and  December,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  sur- 
prise to  wander  into  the  gardens  when  the 
flowers  have  gone  and  to  be  met  with  its  sweet 
fragrance.  All  winter  long  purple  violets  bloom, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  vivid  Camellia  japonica 
on  a  cold  January  morning  is  a  startlingly 
beautiful  experience.  A  snowscape  is  a  rare  sight 
in  Georgia,  the  occasional  flurries  of  snow  usually 
melting  at  contact  with  the  ground,  but  when 


the  snow  does  consent  to  linger  for  a  bit  these 
gardens  wear  a  mantle  of  strange  enchantment. 
Early  in  February  comes  the  naked  flowering 
jasmine,  a  gracefully  drooping  shrub  with  delicate 
yellow  flowers,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  jonquils, 
cheery  heralds  of  the  spring  procession. 

HTM  IE  gates  to  these  gardens  have  never  been 
closed.  Accessible  to  any  one  at  any  hour  of 
day  or  night,  many  are  the  lives  that  have  been 
illumined  by  their  ineffable  beauty.  The  broad 
paths,  that  never  demand  the  retracing  of  steps, 
are  suggestive  of  congeniality  and  companion- 
ship; or,  if  the  mood  be  meditative,  it  likewise 
may  be  indulged  in  a  green  holy  of  holies;  while 
passing  through  the  silent  aisles  of  sentinel  box- 
wood in  the  purple  twilight,  one  unconsciously 
recalls  the  dim,  religious  light  of  old  cathedrals. 
The  quantities  of  white  flowers  in  the  gardens 
suggest  that  Mrs.  Ferrell  must  have  had  a  poet's 
feeling  for  the  hour  of  twilight.  Her  beds  often 
showed  thousands  of  lilies  of  the  valley  in  bloom, 
and  for  her  the  cape  jasmine,  or  gardenia,  grew 
to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  The  white  phlox  shines 
in  corners  and,  with  straight  rows  of  white  ins 
and  madonna  lilies,  holds  the  last  glimmer  of 
daylight  and  catches  the  first  radiance  of  star- 
shine. 

Probably  it  is  because  these  gardens  have  been 
lived  in  so  long  and  so  intensively  that  they  seem 
as  warmly  inviting  as  a  loved  fireside.  Because 
they  make  the  fascination  of  life  more  vivid, 
more  definite,  they  must  have  something  to  offer 
for  every  deep  experience  that  belongs  to  living; 
and,  if  it  is  true  that  flowers  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving stimuli— that  they  possess  simple  psychic 
powers — it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  their  remark- 
ably luxuriant  growth  in  these  old  gardens  may 
be  partially  accounted  for  in  their  response  to  the 
love  that  placed  them  there  and  that  watches 
over  them. 


From  this  old  well  singing  slaves  watered  the  west  garden 


The  house  is  built  of  stone  and  its  proportions  are  long  and  low.    Richly  colored  brick  is  introduced  into  the  gables,  giving  a  note  of  warmth  to  the  exterior 
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TvlT<liyin|  which  h?s.!.hree  larRE  windows  opening  on  the  terrace,  faces  south  and  commands  a  splendid  outlook  over 

the  hound.    This  view  of  the  room  shows  two  of  the  racks  of  organ  pipes  and  a  glimpse  beyond  of  the  oak-paneled  library 
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The  fireplace  in  the  library,  inspired  by  the  period  when  Gothic 
art  was  giving  place  to  the  Renaissance.  The  enameled  iron 
andirons  and  brass  wood  basket  add  a  note  of  rich  color 


The  vaulted  gallery  which  connects  the  entrance  hall  with  the  library  and  living  room  has  lighting  fixtures,  delightfully 
in  keeping,  hanging  from  the  intersections  of  the  cross  vaults.    The  grille  is  polychrome  and  made  of  oak  and  metal 
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MOUNTAIN  QLIMBING  zMsfDE  E^SY 


A  LONG  the  dark-forested  floors  of  the  yawn- 
/\  ing  New  Hampshire  valleys  some  4,000 
feet  below,  the  time  is  lazy  midsummer. 
The  peace  of  a  quiet  evening  envelops 
the  spindly  pines.  Now  and  then  an  occasional 
whiff  of  breeze  moves  a  cluster  of  needles  ever  so 
gently,  but  for  the  most  part,  both  trees  and  air 
sleep  without  a  tremor.  Undeniably,  this  is  a 
lowland  midsummer  evening. 

High  up  here  amongthecone-like,  treeless  White 
Mountain  peaks,  however,  one  is  not  so  sure  of 
the  season.  Perched  on  the  edge  of  a  rambling, 
rocky  ridge  a  short  way  below  the  towering  peak 
of  Mount  Washington,  is  a  small  mountain  hut. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  closed  tight,  and  with 
reason,  for  outside  all  torment  seems  let  loose.  A 
whistling,  shrieking  gale  is  bombarding  the  side 
of  that  exposed  hut  with  a  power  that  seems  capa- 
ble of  lifting  it  from  its  foundations  and  dropping 
it  bodily  into  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  next 
valley. 

Fortunately,  the  foundations  are  firm.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  make  any  impression  upon 
solid  concrete.  Likewise,  one  feels  more  secure 
in  realizing  that  the  hut  instead  of  being  brittle 
wood  is  of  solid  stone  construction,  although  the 
sides  strangely  enough  seem  to  be  mostly  glass. 
It  happens,  however,  that  from  behind  these 
glass  sides  one  can  enjoy  and  laugh  at  the  fruit- 
less efforts  of  the  storms,  with  full  security.  The 
glass  sides  consist  of  dozens  of  small  lights  of 
heavy  plate  glass  held  in  place  by  strong  steel 
frames.  They  are  really  glorified  French  windows. 

This  is  no  night  in  which  to  be 
caught  out  into  the  mountains 
without  shelter,  and  good  sub- 
stantial shelter  into  the  bar- 
gain. That  shrieking  wind  has 
traveled  all  the  way  from  po- 
lar regions  and  in  it  is  a  sharp 
tinge  that  holds  the  suggestion 
of  winter.  One  is  glad  enough 
to  be  indoors.  You  silently 
thank  the  unfaltering  trail  that 
has  led  you  safely  through  the 
dark  forest,  reaching  upward 
from  the  valley  floor  to  the 
open  timberline on  the  heights; 
that  had  then  pointed  the  way 
across  the  gray,  rocky  wastes 
of  the  treeless  open  spaces  to 
the  good  food  and  shelter  of 
this  hospitable  mountain  hut; 
thank  the  hut  for  a  generous 
hot  supper  just  finished,  good 
comradeship  at  all  times,  and 
warm  blanketsand  bed  to  come. 
And  do  not  forget  a  thought 
of  gratitude  which  you  owe  to 


8L0N  JESSUT 


the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club.  For  this  is  the 
organization  that  in  the  form  of  trails  and  hut 
has  shown  the  tired  stranger  the  way,  and  taken 
him  within  its  sheltering  gates  and  made  him  wel- 


TF  THE  morrow  breaks  clear,  the  guests  of  to- 
night  will  pick  up  their  packs  and  strike  off 
across  the  range  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  finished. 
Hut  White  Mountain  weather  is  always  uncertain 
and  it  is  far  from  wise  to  venture  out  in  a  storm; 
to  do  so  might  mean  disaster.  If  the  weather  is 
bad,  most  of  the  guests  will  remain  on  in  the  hut 
until  it  clears.  They  are  welcome  to  stay  as  long 
as  they  like.  The  hut  keeper  and  his  two  helpers 
are  always  on  hand  to  look  after  their  wants, 
the  larder  is  always  full,  and  easy  spring  beds  and 
plenty  of  heavy  wool  blankets  are  there  to  assure 
one  of  a  good  night's  sleep. 

This  visitor  for  the  night  or  week  (and  in  the 
White  Mountains  his  name  is  legion)  is  a  guest 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  paying  his 
way.  This  costs  #3  a  day  for  lodging  and  three 
meals — and  one  is  glad  enough  of  the  privilege 
of  paving  it.  This  hut  and  two  others  which 
the  club  operates  in  the  White  Mountains  are 
not  run  to  make  a  profit.  The  club  most  dis- 
tinctly is  not  in  the  hotel  business.  Perhaps  some 
money  is  made  by  the  huts,  and  if  so  one  is  very 


The  Madison  Spring  huts  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  on  Mount  Madison 


glad  of  it,  for  this  goes  right  back  into  keeping  up 
trail  work  in  the  mountains  and  possibly  starting 
a  new  hut. 

The  Lake  of  Clouds  hut  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Washington,  the  particular  one  referred  to,  was 
built  to  accommodate  thirty-six  guests — twelve 
women  and  twenty-four  men.  The  hut  keeper 
and  his  helpers,  however,  consider  it  an  off  night 
when  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  care  of  an  over- 
flow meeting.  Extra  cots  and  floor  space  can  al- 
ways be  rushed  into  service.  Women's  quarters 
are  at  one  end  of  the  hut,  and  beyond  a  partition 
are  the  men's.  In  both  cases  the  beds  are  steel 
cots  built  in  tiers  of  three,  fastened  at  the  head 
and  foot  to  heavy  piping,  and  so  arranged  that 
when  not  in  use  they  can  be  folded  back,  making 
plenty  of  room  to  move  around  in. 

To-night,  this  extra  room  comes  in  handy,  for 
the  hut  is  filled  to  more  than  its  capacity.  These 
guests  who  have  found  shelter  from  the  shrieking 
torment  outside  are  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls, 
ranging  in  age  from  ten  years  to  sixty.  They 
have  dropped  in  at  odd  times  during  the  day; 
now  it  has  been  a  lone  hiker,  again  a  party  of  a 
dozen.  Along  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
one  has  seen  against  the  treeless  horizon  a  wind- 
ing file  of  thirteen  moving  dots.  A  short  distance 
from  the  hut's  entrance  these  have  taken  the 
recognizable  form  of  twelve  young  girls,  the  oldest 
not  more  than  fifteen,  following  in  the  tracks  of 
their  camp  leader. 

On  the  back  of  each  is  a  fair  sized  pack,  in  some 
cases  almost  the  size  of  the  youngster  who  totes 
it.  A  girl's  knapsack  may  con- 
tain such  a  number  of  things 
that  I  have  not  the  temerity 
to  delve  into  the  secrets  of 
these  particular  packs.  Hut 
the  fact  remains  that  if  one 
routes  his  climbing  in  the 
White  Mountains  so  that  he 
arrives  at  an  Appalachian  hut 
each  night,  he  can  get  along 
with  a  very  light  pack;  in  fact 
perhaps  a  tooth  brush  is  the 
only  real  essential.  And  in 
mountain  climbing,  the  elimi- 
nation of  heavy  blankets  and 
foodstuffs  from  the  pack  may 
easily  mean  the  like  elimina- 
tion of  aching  bones.  One 
usually  gets  about  all  the  exer- 
cise he  needs  in  pulling  his  own 
weight  up  a  mountain  side 
without  adding  a  fifty-pound 
pack  to  the  burden.  That  is 
another  way  in  which  the  Ap- 
palachian huts  come  in  handy 
at  times. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


August,  1920 


"This  land  touching  the  skies  is  a  world  unto  itself" 

'  j  'HE  approaching  young  girls  are  spending 
the  summer  at  a  camp  in  the  lowlands, 
some  twenty  miles  away,  and  are  now  taking  a 
three-day  trip  over  the  White  Mountain  peaks. 
The  night  before  they  spent  in  an  Appalachian 
hut  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range.  A  ten-mile 
hike  during  the  day  across  the  range  has  landed 
them  at  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  Lake  of 
Clouds  hut.    To-morrow,  they  plan  to  make  the 


Carter  Notch  hut  for  their  night's 
shelter.  Just  at  the  present  moment 
the  entire  interest  of  these  youngsters 
has  turned  from  mountain  climbing 
to  a  very  lively  pillow  fight. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  a  young 
officer,  recently  discharged  from  the 
Army,  and  his  khaki-clad  wife,  each 
with  rucksack  on  back,  have  wan- 
dered in  from  another  point  of  the 
horizon.  In  the  morning  they  will 
return  to  the  valley.  A  half  hour 
later  two  college  professors  have 
pooped  up  from  nowhere.  It  seems 
that  they  have  spent  a  full  week  on 
the  mountain  tops.  During  the  win- 
ter one  of  them  teaches  French  and 
the  other  mathematics,  but  their  re- 
spective ruling  passions  are  geology 
and  botany  and  in  the  course  of  the 
week  they  have  been  making  the 
most  of  their  opportunities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  could  putter 
around  the  strange  rocks  and  dwarf 
plant  life  of  those  peaks  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  and  continue  to  find 
something  new. 

A  Boston  business  man,  spending 
his  vacation  at  a  rather  elaborate 
hotel  in  the  valley  below,  has  been 
dragged  up  to  these  heights  by  his 
two  outdoor-loving  daughters.  He 
didn't  think  he  wanted  to  come,  and 
now,  as  he  listens  to  the  shrieking 
wind  outside,  he  is  sure  of  it.  Likely 
as  not,  however,  before  morning  the 
wind  will  calm  down  to  a  gentle 
breeze,  and  before  the  sun  has  risen 
high  in  the  heavens  he  will  feel  the 
full  thrill  of  the  spell  of  these  moun- 
tain tops. 

Two  college  students  from  the 
Middle  West,  brimming  over  with 
life  in  general  and  this  new  moun- 
taineering experience  in  particular,  have  wasted 
no  time  in  putting  behind  them  the  railroad 
station  in  the  valley  and  the  long,  rugged  moun- 
tain slope  rising  above  it.  They  have  carried 
especially  heavy  packs,  including  blankets  and 
cooking  equipment,  for  they  intend  to  do  some 
camping  on  their  own  account  in  the  more 
sheltered  sections  part  way  down  the  moun- 
tainside. Here  they  will  make  good  use  of  the 
lean-to  log  and  bark  shelter  camps  built  by  the 
Appalachian  Club  at  various  points  along  the 
trails. 

A  New  York  lawyer,  likewise  fully  equipped, 
has  rolled  in  not  long  after  this  and  the  students 
and  he,  now  on  friendly  terms,  decide  to  couple 
their  vacations  and  all  start  out  together  next 
morning.  Just  before  supper  three  lads  from  a 
boys'  camp  in  the  lowlands  have  wandered  in. 
And  so  it  goes. 


PRESENTLY  it  develops  that  the  keeper  of 
*  the  hut,  puffing  his  pipe  contentedly  over 
in  one  corner,  is  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  Supper 
is  out  of  the  way,  the  dishes  are  washed,  and  now 
there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  while  away  the 
evening  in  talk.  When  word  has  passed  around 
that  a  story  of  the  mountains  has  been  launched, 
the  pillow  fight  stops  in  mid-flight  and  an  atten- 
tive audience  gathers  around.  The  hut  keeper's 
narrative  continues: 

"That  wind  you  hear  yelling  its  head  off  out 
there  plays  some  queer  pranks  in  these  moun- 
tains. I'll  tell  you  about  one  of  them.  It  was 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on  just 
such  a  day  as  this  two  summers  ago,  when  Jack 
here  and  I  looked  off  across  the  rocks  and  spied  a 
lone  hiker  headed  for  this  hut.  He  was  bent  way 
over,  bucking  a  wind  that  wouldn't  let  him  hardly 
more  than  crawl.  On  his  back  was  a  heavy 
pack. 

"Then  the  wind  suddenly  switched  com- 
pletely around,  in  a  way  it  has  of  doing,  and  an 
all-walloping  gust  hit  this  fellow  from  behind. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  that  wind  does?  It 
lifts  this  man  completely  off  his  feet,  whisks  him 
through  space  just  like  he  was  a  leaf,  and  before 
we  know  it  he  lands  against  the  door  of  this  hut 
with  a  dull,  sickening  thud. 

"We  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  what  we 
saw  was  the  strangest  sight  I  ever  expect  to  set 
eyes  on.  The  man  had  struck  the  door  with  such 
an  all-fired  wallop  that  he  was  stuck  plumb  against 
it  and  couldn't  move  a  muscle.  We  yanked  and 
pulled  at  his  arms  and  legs  trying  to  get  him 
loose  from  the  door,  but  we  couldn't  budge  him. 
Then  Jack  here  got  a  crowbar  and  we  pried  away 
with  that.  It  wasn't  any  use.  At  last  we  gave 
up.  We  saw  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done 
and  I  went  ahead  and  did  it." 

The  hut  keeper  pauses,  his  sober,  serious  face 
turned  to  the  ceiling.  A  young,  constrained  voice 
from  the  audience  pipes  out  breathlessly: 

"What'd  y'u  do?" 

"Well  sir,"  concludes  the  narrator  slowly,  "I 
went  and  got  my  old  rifle  out,  took  careful  aim, 
and  shot  that  unfortunate  man.  That  was  the 
only  thing  we  could  do  to  keep  him  from  starving 
to  death.  Yes  sir,  the  wind  blows  mighty  hard 
up  here  at  times." 

A  few  of  the  younger  members  of  the  audience 
seem  to  take  the  tragedy  quite  to  heart,  but  the 
older  heads  greet  it  with  chuckles.  More  than 
a  few  of  the  listeners,  however,  are  bound  to  admit 
that  the  narrative  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
veil  of  sinister  weirdness  that  envelops  the  deso- 
late rocky  expanses  that  are  the  sky-splitting 
peaks  and  long,  rambling  ridges  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

'  I  ''HIS  land  touching  the  skies  is  a  world  unto 
itself.    At  an  altitude  of  4,159  feet  you  reach 
timberline,  suddenlvemerging  from  the  protecting 


On  the  head-wall  of  King  Ravine,  Mount  Adams 


A  two-  or  three-days'  climb  up  and  down  the  high  spots  of  the  White 
Mountains  will  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  parting  a  man  from  his  troubles 
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wing  of  a  friendly  forest  upon  a  seemingly  limit- 
less open  expanse  of  jumbled  gray  boulders,  with 
here  and  there  sprays  of  dwatf  plant  life  which 
you  have  never  found  growing  in  the  lowlands. 

In  the  low  hill  countries  the  sight  of  huge  bould- 
ers fallen  from  rocky  cliffs  may  be  weird,  but  it  is 
entirely  within  the  scope  of  human  understand- 
ing. In  this  case  you  see  cause  and  effect  before 
your  very  eyes.  But  in  the  case  of  the  White 
Mountains  there  are  no  high  cliffs  from  which 
these  boulders  have  fallen,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  themselves  are.  the  highest  things  in 
sight.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  they  were 
dropped  by  the  glacial  drift  ages  ago.  And  per- 
haps if  you  had  ever  seen  a  glacial  drift  your 
mind  would  be  a  trifle  more  at  ease.  But  the 
fact  is  that  you  probably  haven't 

I  know  of  no  other  section  in  the  East,  in  fact 
there  are  few  places  on  this  continent,  where  a 
person  can  be  so  speedily  parted  from  his  troubles, 
completelv  taken  away  from  the  work-a-day 
world,  as  during  a  two-  or  three-days'  climb  up  and 
down  the  high  spots  of  these  mountains.  As 
you  breathe  the  invigorating  air,  feast  eyes  upon 
the  continuous  superb  panoramas,  study  the 
weird  rock  formations  and  foreign  alpine  flowers, 
your  troubles  become  air  as  thin  and  rare  as  that 
which  you  are  breathing.  Then,  likewise,  do  you 
thank  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  for  hav- 
ing made  this  superb  sky-kind  accessible. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  one  to  ven- 
ture forth  upon  these  vast  open  spaces  without  a 
trail  to  guide  him,  for  disaster  comes  to  the  man 
who  does  not  know  his  way.  History  records  a 
number  of  tragedies  up  here.  Men  have  wan- 
dered hopelessly  around  in  the  vast  expanses  for 
days  and  then  perished  from  exposure. 

HpHE  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  is  the  pioneer 
mountaineering  organization  in  this  country, 
its  formation  representing  the  beginnings  of  the 
present-day  widespread  interest  in  mountain 
climbing.  It  has  not  only  made  climbing  in  the 
White  Mountains  safe  and  extremely  popular,  but 
it  has  also  served  as  a  pattern  for  the  formation  of 
a  number  of  other  mountaineering  clubs  through- 
out the  country. 

The  oldest  mountaineering  club  existing  in  the 
world  is  the  Alpine  Club  uf  England,  organized 
in  1857.  The  idea  spread  from  Europe  to  this 
country,  and  in  1876  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  was  founded  in  Boston.  Professor  E.  C. 
Pickering  was  its  first  president;  the  officers  were 
all  scientists  and  college  professors.  The  club 
started  with  a  membership  of  thirty-nine,  and 
to-day  it  has  nearl}'  2,000  members  on  its  rolls. 

The  A.  M.  C.  ever  since  its  formation  has  been 
interested  in  the  entire  outdoor  field.  Now  and 
then  a  member  runs  off  to  Alaska,  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  even  South  America  or  Asia,  for  new 
experiences.  Upon  his  return  these  are  related 
in  a  bulletin  published  by  the  club.  Much  valu- 
able scientific  information  has  been  gathered  in  this 


way.  But  of  course  the  whole  wide 
world  as  a  field  is  rather  a  large  order 
for  any  sort  of  intensive  w  ork.  From 
the  very  first  the  club  has  realized 
this  fact  and  has  devoted  its  main 
attention  to  the  near-by  WhiteMoun- 
tains.  1  hroughout  the  years  the 
club's  first  and  foremost  job  has  been 
that  of  making  the  White  Mountains 
accessible,  both  for  recreation  and 
for  study. 

When  the  A.  M.  C.  undertook  this 
job,  back  in  the  seventies,  there  were 
nc  trails  of  any  account,  and,  as  a 
result,  very  few  visitors.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  valuable  trail  building 
and  marking  work  since  then,  take 
the  case  of  the  four  main  peaks 
running  northeast  from  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 1  hese  are  mounts  Clay, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison. 
Connecting  these  various  peaks  is  a 
continuous  crescent-shaped  ridge 
about  eight  miles  long  and  having 
an  average  altitude  of  about  5,000 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Along  this  ridge  and  up  the  peaks 
runs  a  network  of  clearly  marked 
infallible  trails  built  by  the  A.  M.  C. 
There  are  fourteen  different  trails 
which  approach,  cross,  and  run  length- 
wise along  this  ridge.  In  other  parts 
of  the  mountains  the  same  thing  is 
true.  In  the  entire  White  Mountain 
area  the  club  has  budt  fifty  trails, 
totaling  more  than  225  miles.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  miles  of  good 
trails  built  and  patrolled  by  the  For- 
est Rangers,  since  a  large  area  of  the 
White  Mountains  region  has  become 
a  National  Forest.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible for  a  hiker  to  spend  several 
weeks  following  A.  M.  C.  trails  and 
then  continue  to  find  new  ones.  Fur- 
thermore, the  club  publishes  a  guidebook  which 
describes  in  detail  the  location  and  condition  of 
all  the  trails. 

The  huts  operated  by  the  club  are  open  for 
meals  on  July  first  of  every  summer,  and  the 
final  supper  is  served  on  October  first.  But  any 
venturesome  mountain  climber  who  happens 
along  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring  is  always  able 
to  get  in  and  find  a  warm  place  to  sleep. 

In  addition  to  the  huts  there  is  another  sort  of 
shelter,  in  the  form  of  an  open-front  log-and-bark 
cabin.  There  are  ten  of  these  located  at  various 
points  along  the  trails,  mostly  in  the  forested 
sections  below  timberline.  In  some  of  these 
shelters  one  finds  blankets  and  cooking  utensils, 
but  no  food  or  keeper. 

Of  course  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  A.  M.  C.  trails,  and  guests  at  its  huts 
and  camps  are  on  the  club  membership  roll.  Nor 


To  the  incurable  alpinist  this  mountain  wonderland  is  a  paradise 
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that  the  A.  M.  C.  has  been  working 
about  for  these  forty-odd  vears  has  been  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  great  number  of  people  to  enjoy 
the  superb  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains.  The 
thousands  of  mountain  climbers  who  everv  sum- 
mer take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  represent 
realization  of  the  work. 


Mounts  Clay,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  which  are  connected  by  a  continuous  crescent-shaped 
ridge.    Along  this  ridge  and  up  the  peaks  runs  a  net  work  of  trails  built  by  the  A.  M.  C. 


A  landslide  on  Mount  Washington 
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The  author  who 
with  Hackett  won 
ninety-three  con- 
secutive victories 
in  doubles  and 
four  national  titles 


Harold  Hackett, 
a  national  doubles 
champion,  but  as  a 
singles  ranking  once 
as  seventh  in  the 
official  rating 


NEVER  was  tennis  interest  in  America 
higher  than  it  is  this  season.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
since  the  World  War  began  the  United 
States  will  enter  a  team  in  the  Davis  Cup  matches 
— the  international  court  classic  of  modern  times. 
That  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  keen  edge  of  ex- 
citement aroused;  but  when  you  add  to  it  the  fact 
that  our  best  singles  player  last  season  defeated 
Gerald  Patterson,  who  led  the  Australian  team 
to  victory  in  the  finals  for  the  Davis  Cup  of 
last  season,  one  can  well  understand  the  prevalent 
belief  that  we  will  be  sure  to  win  back  the  coveted 
international  trophy  offered  just  twenty  years 
ago  by  Dwight  F.  Davis,  of  St.  Louis,  a  former 
national  champion. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  we  have  been  none  too 
successful  in  these  meetings  in  the  past,  and  a  close 
study  of  conditions  to-day  does  not  yield  quite 
the  rosy  view  that  many  have  led  us  to  believe  is 
the  correct  one.  Indeed,  to  put  it  mildly,  we 
have  a  most  difficult  task  ahead.  True,  we 
proved  in  singles  last  season  that  in  William  M. 
Johnston,  of  California,  the  national  champion, 
in  \\  illiam  T.  Tilden,  of  Providence,  runner  up, 
and  in  R  .  N o  r r i s 
Williams  and  R.Lindley 
Murray  former  champ- 
ions, we  are  blessed  with 
players  well  able  to  hold 
up  our  honors  in  indi- 
vidual competition. 
But  what  about  the 
other  half  of  the  game 
— the  doubles? 

Records  of  last  sea- 
son's play  as  distinctly 
disclose  our  inferiority 
to  the  Australians  in 
this  part  of  the  game  as 
they  prove  our  super- 
iority in  singles.  Thus 
it  looks  as  though  we 
had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  to  do 
before  we  can  justly 
feel  that  we  possess  any 
international  tennis 
sinecures. 

On  the  face  of  it  there 
is  an  absurdity  in  the 
proposition  that  we  are 
weak  in  the  doubles 
games  when  we  possess 
such  a  galaxy  of  singles 
players.  Yet  facts  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion. 

For  one  thing,  the  in- 
terest is  in  the  singles 
game.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  natural  de- 
sire of  players  to  make 
their    mark  alone, 
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though  it  has  been  aided  by  the  speed  given  to 
this  department  of  play  ever  since  the  Californ- 
ians,  led  by  Maurice  McLoughlin,  began  coming 
East  and  forging  their  way  to  victory  by  the  sheer 
dash  and  drive  of  their  brilliant  attack.  For 
another  thing,  few  players  have  been  able  to  give 
the  necessary  time  to  a  proper  development  of  the 
game  of  pairs,  and  that  is  what  it  takes. 

For  my  own  part  it  seems  that  one  of  the  main 
causes  has  been  the  rather  unfortunate  way  in 
which  we  have  handled  the  national  doubles 
championship.  The  national  doubles  title  play 
was  begun  in  1881,  and  was  then  held  as  one 
tournament  and  in  one  place.  In  1890  it  was  split 
into  two  sectional  affairs — the  beginnings  of  the 
East  versus  West  matches— one  in  Boston  and 
the  other  in  Chicago,  the  finals  going  to  Newport 
and  the  successful  team  playing  the  winners  of 
the  previous  year  in  what  was  known  as  the 
challenge  round.  By  1907  the  South  was  ad- 
mitted. In  1909  the  Pacific  Coast  became  a 
contender,  and  the  four  sectional  championship 
teams  then  fought  it  out  in  Chicago  for  the  right 
to  challenge  the  previous  year's  champions. 

All  this  was  fine  for  those  cities  which  held  the 
sectional  events,  but  it  became  a  thankless  task 
for  the  players  themselves,  as  they  were  kept 
continuously  at  play  and  practice  for  some  five 
or  six  weeks,  with  long  railroad  jumps  between 
various  tournaments.  The  expense  was  so  high 
and  the  time  required  so  important  an  item,  that 
many  a  good  team  was  automatically  barred. 
By  191 5  the  Northwest  was  added  as  a  new  sec- 
tion and  the  next  year  three  other  sections  of  the 
country  were  admitted.  This  made  the  affair  so 
unwieldy  that  it  was  decided  to  play  it  all  off  as 
one  affair  on  the  Longwood  courts  at  Boston. 
Then  came  the  war  and  a  substitute  tournament 
for  two  years,  which  was  not  successful. 

Last  summer  the  old  scheme  of  sectional  cham- 
pionships was  restored,  the  winners  as  well  as  the 

two  Austra- 
lian pairs 
meeting  at 
Longwood, 
the  associa- 


The  playing  of  Karl  Behr  (above)  and  William 
T.  Tilden  (right)   shows  that  while  tempera- 


tion  waiving  the  right  of  qualification  in  the 
latter  cases.  But  what  an  anomaly  it  was! 
There  was  a  Pacific  Coast  team  representing  the 
Northwest,  another  W  estern  pair  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and,  to  cap  the  absurd  climax,  a  New  York 
team  playing  for  the  1  ri-State.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  challenge  round  was  continued 
in  the  doubles,  though  long  since  abandoned  in 
the  singles.  T  hat,  briefly,  has  been  the  muddle 
in  doubles,  the  chief  reason  why  our  strength  has 
not  been  developed  to  the  full.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  better  way  and  the  door  to  it  is  finally 
to  be  opened. 

'  I  M  IE  w  riter  had  the  good  fortune  to  play  on 
*  the  last  American  doubles  team  which  made 
good  with  a  vengeance.  Since  1910,  the  season 
that  Harold  Hackett  and  I  won  our  last  national 
title  in  this  affair,  we  have  been  almost  wholly 
lacking  in  good  doubles  teams,  except  in  1913 
when  my  former  partner,  paired  with  the  mighty 
McLoughlin,  came  through  in  the  Davis  Cup 
matches.  I  nfortunately,  they  never  again 
plaved  together  on  the  same  side  of  the  net.  So, 
because  of  the  fair  success  that  Hackett  and  I  en- 
joyed, it  seems  to  me  that  a  little  chat  about  our 
experiences  will  not  prove  amiss  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  neither  of  us  can  well  be  accused  of 
boasting  about  something  we  did  not  possess — 
individual  skill  at  tennis.  Hackett  once  ranked 
seventh  in  the  official 
rating,  while  once  I 
climbed  as  high  as  third. 
From  which  anyone  can 
see  that  as  a  team  we 
were  not  composed  of 
the  stuff  of  which 
champions  supposedly 
are  made.  Yet  we  won 
ninety -three  consecu- 
tive victories  in  doubles, 
and  four  national  titles, 
those  of  1907-8-9-10. 
We  feel  rather  proud  of 
that  record.  Now  if  the 
truth  were  told  we 
would  have  to  admit 
that  it  was  not  due  to 
any  marked  individual 
superiority  over  our  op- 
ponents. \\ewon — and 
this  is  the  point  I  want 
to  emphasize — because 
we  worked  like  beavers 
to  accomplish  our  am- 
bition —  winning  the 
doubles  title.  For 
something  like  three 
years  before  we  broke 
through  neither  of  us 
played  more  than  a  half 
dozen  singles  matches. 
We  practised  together, 
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not  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  continuously.  And 
right  here  is  the  secret  of  success  in  doubles. 

I  set  this  all  down  here  for  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  every  American 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  produce 
doubles  teams  of  top  rank,  now  that  we  are  in 
the  lists  for  international  honors.  And  to  pro- 
duce them  is  merely  a  matter  of  long  practice 
together  by  players  who  need  not  necessarily  be 
of  top  calibre. 

There  is  abundant  proof  of  my  contention  that 
championship  doubles  teams  do  not  need  to  be 
made  up  of  brilliant  singles  stars.  Our  tennis 
history  is  overflowing  with  it.  As  far  back  as 
1896,  Carr  and  Sam  Neil  came  to  the  top  as  a 
team,  with  Sam  an  unranked  singles  player  and 
Carr  at  third.  Next  year  the  national  title  was 
held  by  Leo  E.  Ware 
and  George  P.  Sheldon, 
each  of  whom  failed  a 
listing  in  the  first  ten. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  singles  champions 
are  not  fitted  for  doubles 
play.  Holcolm  Ward, 
Beals  C.  Wright,  and 
Maurice  McLoughlin 
prove  that  they  are,  as 
did  the  famous  Doherty 
brothers.  But  in  each 
case  it  was  the  team 
work  of  the  pairs  they 
composed  that  brought 
them  to  the  top. 

PROM  all  of  which 
the  conclusion  is 
that  team  work  is  the 
factor  controlling  the 
destiny  of  doubles  play, 
and  thinking  together 
and  acting  together. 
Patience  and  practice 
eventually  teach  one 
what  shot  to  use  under 
given  conditions.  And 
in  time  your  partner 
thinks  with  you  —  he 
actually  knows  what 
you  will  do  whatever 
happens. 

Speaking  of  patience 
leads  to  a  discussion  of 
temperament,  the  back- 
bone of  doubles  and  singles  play,  and  one  which 
too  frequently  breaks  in  the  strain  of  a  match.  I 
can  recall  no  better  example  of  a  test  of  tempera- 
ment than  an   incident  which   occurred  when 

Hackett  and  I  were 
playing  J.C.  Parke 
and  M.  J.  G.  Rit- 
chie, of  England, 
in  the  Davis  Cup 
match  of  1908.  We 
won  the  first  set 
handily  and  vvere 
well  in  the  lead  in 
the  second  when 
my  game  went  to 
smithereens.  The 
Britishers  were  at 
me  in  a  jiffy.  As 
a  result  they  took 
the  second  set  and 
were  soon  in  a  com- 
manding position 
in  the  third.  There 
was  a  test  of  tem- 
perament  for 
Hackett.  Imagine 
his  feelings  as  time 
after  time  I  wreck- 
ed our  hopes  by 
driving  easy  re- 
turns into  the  net. 


Hugh  L.  Doherty.  one 
of  the  famous  English 
brothers  who  won  the 
Davis  Cup  away  from 
America  the  first  time, 
and  stood  guard  over  it 
for  four  years 


Maurice  E.  McLoughlin. 
leading  exponent  of  the 
California  school,  forges 
his  way  to  victory  by  the 
sheer  dash  and  drive  of 
his  brilliant  'attack.  He 
is  equally  strong  as  a 
singles  and  as  a  doubles 
player 


Patterson  fat  left)  returning  the  ball  in  the  America  versus  Australia 
doubles  match,  where  he  and  Brookes  (right)  opposed  Tilden  and  Johnstone 


But  my  partner  never  so  much  as  said  a  word. 
What  he  did  was  to  plug  harder  than  ever,  and  so 
fine  did  his  game  become  under  these  trying  con- 
ditions that  he  was  playing  by  all  odds  the  best 
tennis  of  the  four.  Gradually  my  shots  began  get- 
tingoverthenet,  gradually  my  confidence  returned, 
and  before  we  knew  it  we  took  the  third  set.  So 
unexpected  was  this  reverse  to  our  opponents 
that  we  sailed  through  the  fourth  and  to  victory. 

In  the  club  afterward  I  referred  to  my  spasm 
of  mussiness.  "That's  all  right,  Fred,"  said 
Hackett,"  I  knew  you  would  come  back.  Even 
if  you  had  not,  our  team  work  would  have  pulled 
us  through." 

Just  what  temperament  is,  is  hard  to  define,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  that  quality  which  gives  one  the 
courage  to  fight  to  victory  against  tremendous 
odds,  and  on  occasion  to  fall  before  a  potentially 
weaker  opponent.  Though  a  more  courageous 
player  than  Norman  E.  Brookes  never  lived,  we 
have  seen  him  yield  to  temperament — notably  in 
the  Davis  cup  match  of  1914.  Karl  Behr  and 
William  T.  Tilden  have  it  under  control,  as  evid- 
enced by  their  ability  to  retrieve  what  seemed 
hopelessly  lost  matches.  Perhaps  after  all, 
temperament  is  control. 

TN  AN  early  paragraph  I  spoke  of  the  matter 
of  speed  in  tennis,  as  introduced  by  the  Califor- 
nia contingent,  as  being  one  cause  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  singles  game  over  the  doubles.  In- 
directly it  has  influenced  the  doubles  game  for 
the  worse.  The  marked  falling  off  in  variety  of 
play  in  the  exhibitions  of  pairs  I  lay  to  this  cause. 
There  is  no  denying  that  McLoughlin  and  his 
followers  from  the  Pacific  Coast  taught  us  the 
value  of  sweeping  all  opposition  off  the  courts  by 
the  speed  of  their  strokes.    But  the  example  has 


tended  to  blind  us  to  the  value  of  the  slow,  well- 
placed  ball,  especially  in  matches  where  there  is 
much  speed  attempted.  Of  late  years  we  have 
all  noted  the  effort  of  doubles  teams  to  pound  their 
way  to  victory  by  sheer  dash,  just  as  we  have 
noticed  the  lack  of  the  old  game  of  scientifically 
working  the  opposition  into  positions  where  an 
opening  is  to  be  had  for  finishing  the  point.  Per- 
haps I  can  best  tell  what  is  meant  by  a  reference 
to  baseball.  Now  and  then  a  pitcher  blessed  with 
tremendous  speed  will  sneak  over  a  slow  ball  to 
the  waiting  batsman.  The  latter,  all  set  for  a 
fast  one,  will  swing  so  ineffectively  at  the  change 
of  pace  as  to  arouse  the  humor  of  the  fans. 

That  we  have  neglected  the  doubles  game  is 
brought  clearly  to  the  surface  because  of  the  lack 
of  the  slow  ball  in  such  contests.  There  is  no 
stroke  in  tennis  so  diffi- 
cult to  master  as  the 
slow  ball  dropped  at 
your  opponent's  feet, 
and  none  so  hard  to  re- 
turn when  they  have 
been  coming  fast. 

The  doubles  game 
has  developed  nothing 
new  in  formations.  In 
fact,  the  line  up  of  pairs 
seems  a  fixed  matter, 
there  being  but  two 
systems  in  vogue,  one 
typically  American,  the 
other  English.  The 
American  plan  of  re- 
ceiving is  to  keep  both 
partners  back,  trusting 
to  a  clean  return  for  the 
opportunity  to  take  the 
net.  The  English  ar- 
rangement, played  last 
summer  by  Brookes 
and  Patterson,  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  to  have  the 
partner  not  taking  the 
service  play  at  the  net. 
Which  method  is  the 
better  is  an  argument 
unanswered. 

That  our  doubles 
have  not  been  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  past 
and  that  they are  not  on 
a  par  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  singles 
game  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
here  given.  That  the  national  tennis  organiza- 
tion feels  the  same  about  it  is  quite  evident  from 
the  way  remedies  have  been  undertaken  for  an 
improvement  dur-  | 
ing  the  coming  sea- 
son. This  year 
new  and  better 
qualification  rules 
for  the  national 
title  in  pairs  are  to 
be  put  into  execu- 
tion. Instead  of 
haphazard  plans,  a 
sectional  cham- 
pionship will  be 
held  in  the  various 
districts,  with  only 
resident  club 
members  eligible  in 
each  one.  But 
when  the  finals  are 
played  there  will 
be  no  unfair  chal- 
lenge round  and 
teams  will  also  be 
eligible  for  this 
tournament  that 
have  made  good 
records  through- 
out the  season. 


Reginald  F.  Doherty. 
The  Dohertys  withdrew 
from  competition  in 
1907,  and  with  their  re- 
tirement the  Cup  was 
won  for  Australia  by 
Brookes  and  Wilding 


There  is  an  appealing  charm  about  the  winding 
grassy  path  that  is  irresistible,  especially  when  it 
passes  through  shrubbery  which  hides  what  lies 
beyond  each  curve.  In  this  case  a  row  of  carelessly 
strewn  pebbles  down  the  centre  defines  the  path  and 
serves  as  stepping  stones  when  the  grass  is  wet 


The  value  of  vistas  in  the  garden,  and  of  the  path  as  a 
component  part  of  the  vista,  is  not  to  be  overestimated. 
Here  stepping  stones  set  unto  the  turf  lead  under  the 
rambler-covered  arch  into  an  open  space,  but  the 
pergola  covered  path  beyond  continues  the  line  of 
the  vista  and  strengthens  the  idea  of  spaciousness. 
In  the  W.  L.  Dodge  garden  at  Los  Angeles 


As  its  reason  for  being,  the  garden  path  must 
naturally  have  an  objective,  and  in  this  role 
nothing  is  more  appropriate  than  a  shady 
seat,  as  here,  where  it  is  approached  and  sur- 
rounded by  stones  sunk  in  the  turf.  Garden 
of  Miss  Fannie  Mulford,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


Much  variety  can  be  obtained  in  stone  paths 
by  varying  the  size  and  shape  of  the  stones. 
Here  each  stone  is  the  full  width  of  the 
path  and  more  or  less  oval  in  shape.  In  a 
garden  with  naturalistic  planting  this  is 
satisfactory  to  a  degree.  The  James 
Parmelee  garden   at   Washington,   D.  C. 


The  admirable  thing  about  the  stepping- 
stone  path  is  that  while  it  is  entirely  at 
home  in  the  informal  garden,  it  is  equally 
suitable  for  the  formal  composition,  as  in  this 
garden  with  its  prim,  box-bordered  parterres 


A  rich  border  of  poppies,  sweet  alyssum,  and 
other  hardy  flowers  makes  this  little  path  a 
brilliantly  cheerful  approach.  Garden  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Gibert,  Murray  Bay,  Quebec 
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SHAVOIVS  OF  THE  "PAST 

<By  AJ^ICE  VAN  J^EER  QARRICK 


Isaac  Patten,  cut  by  William 
King  in  Massachusetts  in  1808 


Lucretia  Morse  Patten,  wife  of 
Isaac.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Patten 


Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
painting  among  the  rest,  was  first 
in%-ented,  saith  Patritius,  ex  amoris 
beneficio,  for  love's  sake.  For  when 
the  daughter  of  Deburiades  the 
Sycionian,  was  to  take  leave  of  her 
sweetheart  now  going  to  the  wars, 
et  desiderio  ejus  minus  labasceret,  to 
comfort  herself  in  his  absence,  she 
took  his  picture  with  coal  upon  the 
wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow, 
which  her  father,  admiring,  per- 
fected afterward,  and  it  was  the  first 
picture  by  report  that  ever  was 
made. —  Burton's  "Anatomy  of 
Mclancholv." 


Silhouette  cut  from  white  paper  and  backed 
with  black.    Collection  of  Mrs  Ranney 


The  "lady  from  Philadelphia"  is  in 
India  ink.  From  the  author's  collection 


N 


OW,  if  every  summer  I  did  not  set  myself 
the  task  of  perusing  at  least  one  improv- 
ing book  (and  really  do  it;  this  year  it 
was  old  Burton  and  his  whimsical  wis- 
dom), I  should  not  have  the  happiness  of  record- 
ing for  you  to  read  the  account  of  this  first  sil- 
houette that  ever  I  heard  of.  After  all,  of  course, 
shadow  painting  is  an  art  as  old  as  the  craft  of 
man,  for  what  else  are  the  bold  lovers  and  fair 
youths  and  maidens  loath,  pictured  in  the  sylvan 
histories  of  every  Grecian  um,  or  the  dusky  faces 
profiled  on  mummy  cases  but  silhouettes  of  men 
and  women,  real  or  fancied,  and  dead  and  gone 
long  ago? 

But  if  silhouetting  is  as  old  as  the  painted  ex- 
pression of  men,  there  is  very  little  actually  to 
tell  of  the  art  until  the  late  seventeenth  century 
when  the  famous  Mrs.  Pyburg  cut  the  silhou- 
ettes of  the  "Granger,"  William  III,  and  Mary, 
his  queen.  According  to  Mrs.  Bohon,  in  her  in- 
teresting book,  "Wax  Portraits  and  Silhouettes," 
Mrs.  Pyburg  "began  things,  she  is  like  Adam  and 
Eve."  In  England,  at  least,  for  in  France  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  is  credited  with  having  so 
created  a  rage  for  these  shades  that  outline  por- 
traits were  called  "profiles  d  la  Pompadour '.' 
Ah,  if  only  I  could  find  one  of  this  uncrowned 
queen,  this  clever  woman  who  shook  France  and 
dominated  Louis,  I  would  pen  a  ballade  after  the 
manner  of  Austin  Dobson  on  the  frail  vanity  of 
human  wishes: 

"Where  is  the  Pompadour  now? 
This  is  the  Pompadour's  shade." 

But  perhaps  the  fickle  lady  tired  of  the  fashion; 
her  profiles  have  vanished  somewhere  into  the 
mists  of  time,  and  of  all  countries  I*  ranee  is  now 
one  of  the  least  likely  places  to  look  for  these 
shadow  portraits;  there  are  far  more  in  Fngland 
and  Germany.  But  the  name  that  will  always 
be  applied  to  them  is  French  both  in  the  actual 
word  and  the  malice  of  it.  htienne  de  Silhouette 
was  the  Minister  of  Finances  under  Louis  XV, 
dismissed  in  1759  because  in  that  wasteful, 
luxurious,  frivolously  extravagant  age,  he  dared 
to  urge  methods  of  economy,  to  advise  the  no- 
bility to  put  down  a  little  their  splendor  of  equip- 
age, their  gaspillage,  that  was  ruining  France. 
His  reward  was  their  mockery  and  his  own  de- 
struction; the  courtiers  carried  wooden  swords, 
the  fine  ladies  wore  paste  jewels,  even  pocketless 
breeches  were  satirically  advised,  and  anything 
that  was  slight  or  cheap  was  spoken  of  as  "d  la 
silhouette."  Hence  its  application  to  this  simplest 
form  of  portraiture,  and  though  there  are  two 
other  explanations — one  that  the  Comptroller 
General  was  so  fond  of  drawing  these  shadows 
that  an  entire  room  in  his  chateau  had  its  walls 


A  Dickens  character- 
head  cut  out  of  white 
touched  in  with  ink. 


-possibly  Mr.  Snodfcrass — the 
paper,  and  the  hair  and  stock 
Collection  of  Mrs.  Carleton 


covered  with  them;  the  other  that  their  very 
ephemeral  quality  was  typical  of  his  fleeting  hon- 
ors— it  is  the  first  explanation,  nevertheless,  that 
is  the  probable  one,  and  to-day  Ftienne  de  Sil- 
houette lives  chiefly  in  the  mocking  word  coined 
by  his  disgrace.  Silhouette,  however,  remained 
an  unacknowledged  word  in  France  until  1835 
when  the  Academy  dictionary  admitted  it,  though 
it  is  probable  that  Fdouart,  the  great  French 
profilist  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  applied 
the  word  to  his  scissored  portraits  as  early  as 
1825. 

In  eighteenth-century  France,  the  age  and  place 
of  the  interest  in  little  things,  silhouettes  really 
had  a  great  vogue.  Even  strolling  players  gave 
shadow  plays,  and  French  society  imitated  them. 

Prom  France  the  fashion  of  shadow  portraits 
spread  rapidly  to  Germany,  and  Lavater  greatly 
increased  its  voguetthere  on  account  of  the  aid 
this  art  gave  to  his  scientific  investigations. 
Goethe  both  cut  and  gathered  silhouettes,  and 
at  his  death  had  a  carefully  arranged  collection  of 
more  than  150. 

In  Fngland  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  th :  revived  art  had  crossed  both  the 
Channel  from  the  Continent  and  the  Atlantic 
from  America.  Certainly,  though  it  is  not  the 
date  of  any  very  great  names,  silhouettes  were 
being  cut  there  in  1767,  for  that  year  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  home  to  his  wife  from  London, 
"I  send  you  a  little  shade  that  was  copied  from 
the  great  one.  If  you  think  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Roberts,  pray  give  it  to 
him."  And  in  1773  Patience  Wright,  our  Quaker 
sculptor  and  wax-modeler,  set  sail  for  London. 
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As  Horace  Walpole  notes  in  a 
letter  to  the  Countess  of  Upper 
Ossory,  "And  apropos  to  pup- 
pets there  is  a  Mrs.  Wright 
arrived  from  America  to  make 
wax  figures  of  Lord  Chatham, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
aulay."  Her  work  was  excel- 
lent enough  to  have  received 
the  highest  praise;  Lord  Chat- 
ham's full-length  portrait  is 
still  preserved  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  fact  that  my 
dear  Horace  referred  to  her  at 
'  all,  even  though  he  did  call  her 
an  "  artistess,"  is  proof  positive  of  the  rank  of  her 
genius,  for  it  is  only  the  greater  lights  that  illumine 
Ins  pages.  Patience  Wright  had  nimble  fingers  for 
cutting  silhouettes, too,  and  as  quick  a  tongue,  and 
an  arde  nt,  patriot  spirit  that  very  nearly  got  her  in 
trouble  in  London  during  the  Revolution.  But 
she  weathered  successfully  the  storm  of  public 
feeling,  her  house  was  always  an  interesting  resort 
for  artistic  people,  and  one  of  her  daughters, 
Phoebe,  married  the  famous  painter,  John  Hopp- 
ner.  At  Court  Mrs.  Delaney,  George  Ill's 
"dearest  Mrs.  Delaney,"  a  most  delightful  and 
charming  old  lady,  was  so  skilful  with  her  scissors 
that  her  chef  d'eeuvre,  a  paper  mosaic  of  colored 
flowers,  later  praised  by  Darwin  in  his  "Loves  of 
the  Plants,"  was  done  at  the  age  of  seventy-five! 

'TPHEN,  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
*•  teenth  centuries,  followed  a  list  of  names  that 
every  collector  to-day  knows:  Mrs.  Beetham, 
and  Charles,  the  favorite  of  the  Prince  Regent 
(both  of  these  profilists  worked  with  delightful, 
fragile  delicacy);  Rosenberg  whose  studio  was 
in  the  Temple  of  Bath;  and  Hamlet,  also  of  Bath, 
who  painted  his  heads  on  the  inside  of  concave 
glass  so  that  a  second  silhouette  is  reflected  on  a 
white  background;  Miers  who  was  "the  Cosway 
of  shadow  limners,"  and  Field,  his  later  partner, 
who  introduced  the  charming  fashion  of  touching 
the  silhouette  with  gold.  And,  about  1822,  the 
celebrated  Master  Hubard,  "discovered"  at 
Ramsgate  by  the  Duchess  of  Rent,  who  so  made 
his  fortune  that  he  cut  not  only  the  paper  por- 
traits of  all  her  household,  but  also  of  the  little 
Princess,  later  to  become  Queen  Victoria.  This 
success  paved  the  way  for  a  tour  of  America  two 
years  later.  How  delightful  it  must  have  been 
to  have  dropped  in  at  any  of  his  temporary  stu- 
dios, "galleries,"  they  were  called,  and  looked 
at  the  exhibition,  heard  the  concert,  and  obtained 
"a  correct  likeness  by  Master  Hubard,  cut  with 
common  scissors  in  a  few  seconds,  without  the 
aid  of  drawing  or  machine,"  and  all  for  50  cents! 
And  his  work  must  have  been  excellent,  for  it  was 
exhibited  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  It  would  be  an  interesting  matter  to  con- 
trast his  profiles  with  those  cut  by  another  boy 
prodigy,  Master  Hanks,  who  was  advertised  four 
years  later  "as  capable  of  'delineating  every  ob- 
ject in  nature  and  art'  with  extraordinary  cor- 
rectness. This  he  did  by  means  of  paper  and 
scissors,  merely  looking  at  the  subject  represented. 
It  took  him  but  a  few  seconds  to  give  an  exact 
bust  of  any  person  he  saw."  Felt's  "Annals  of 
Salem"  from  which  this  extract  is  quoted,  goes 
on  to  say,  "  In  this  department  of  art,  several 
young  women  of  Salem  have  greatly  excelled." 
Do  you  know,  I  love  to  think  hack  to  those  Salem 
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The  Royalist 
ancestor,  an 
early  nineteenth- 
century  silhou- 
ette done  en- 
tirely in  India 
ink,  the  ruffled 
shirt  frill  being 
very  delicately 
d  awn.  Au- 
thor's collection 


A  silhouette  by 
Doyle,  in  the 
manner  of  the 
celebrated 
Miers.  Collec- 
tion of  Mrs. 
Watson 


misses  sitting  sedately  in  the  parlors  of  the  old, 
dignified  Chestnut  Street  houses,  snipping  away 
at  paper  portraits?    Don't  you? 

Of  course,  in  America,  Charles  Willson  Peale, 
the  artist,  had  been  cutting  silhouettes  almost 
since  Revolutionary  times.  A  portrait  painter 
of  note,  he  also  took  profiles  of  most  of  the  famous 
men  of  his  day,  Washington  among  the  rest,  by 
means  of  a  silhouette  machine  which  cut  out  the 
shadow  bust  from  white  paper.  This  was  then 
backed  with  black  cloth  or  paper,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is,  with  us,  the  commonest  kind  of  silhou- 
ette, although  Mrs.  Nevil  Jackson  speaks  of  it  as 
the  rarest  type  in  England.  As  an  instance,  my 
own  unpretentious  little  collection  shows  three 
of  them. ' 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Bache  with  his 
"patent"  (very  probably  the  same  type  of  ma- 
chine that  Peale  used)  was  making  profiles,  and 


The  Vermont  horse-fancier,  done  by  William 
Henry  Brown.     Collection  of  H.  G.  Rugg 


so  was  William  King,  although  he 
advertises  himself  as  employing  a 
"Patent  Delineating  Pencil."  What- 
ever were  his  methods,  his  results  are 
charming;  his  lines  are  full  of  har- 
mony, and  his  profiles  are  both  grac- 
ious and  delightful.  Once  he  was 
here  in  this  little  town!  A  silhouet- 
tist  was  almost  invariably  peripatetic, 
you  know;  that's  why  King  came  to 
Hanover  at  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness. In  looking  over  the  pages  of 
old  numbers  of  The  Dartmouth  Gazette 
I  found  one  of  his  advertisements,  so 
characteristic,  so  much  of  the  time, 
that  I  must  quote  it  for  you.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  pretentious  notice  in 
the  paper,  and  it  is  headed  by  two 
busts  of  his  own  cutting  about  three 
fourths  of  the  usual  size. 

WM.  KINO 

TAKER  OF   PROFILE  LIKENESSES 

Respectfully  informs  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  Hanover  and  its  vicinity  that  he  has  taken  a 
Room  at  Mr.  James  Wheelock's  where  he  intends 
to  stay  one  week  to  take 

PROFILE  LIKENESSES 

with  his  Patent  Delineating  Pencil. 

He  takes  the  Profiles  in  six  minutes  on  a  beauti- 
ful '.cove  paper,  with  the  greatest  possible  correctness 
which  is  well  known,  he  having  taken  above  twenty 
thousand  in  Salem,  Newbury  port,  Portsmouth,  Port- 
land and  their  adjoining  towns;  and  from  them  he 
has  selected  a  few  as  specimens  which  may  be 
viewed  at  his  Room. 

His  price  for  two  Profiles  of  one  person  is  Twenty 
five  Cents — and  frames  them  in  a  handsome  manner 
with  black  glass  in  elegant  oval,  round,  or  square 
frames,  gilt  or  black  —  Price  from  Fifty  Cents  to 
Two  Dollars  each. 

Mr.  King  respectfully  solicits  the  early  attendance  * 
of  those  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who  intend  to  have  their  Profiles 
taken,   as  he  must  leave  town  at  the  above  mentioned  time. — 
Constant  attendance  from  8  in  the  morning  tilt  10  in  the  evening. 
March  24th,  1806. 

N.  B.  Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  Profiles  previous 
to  their  leaving  his  Room  may  have  their  money  returned. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  full  of  unconscious 
history  old  newspapers  and  magazines  are?  As 
I  turned  the  yellowed  pages  of  the  Gazette  and 
The  Columbian  Sentinel  the  other  day  the  strange 
and  wonderful  past  came  alive  again.  In  quest 
of  a  silhouette  advertisement,  beguiled,  I  stopped 
to  read  in  casual  columns  of  Pitt's  death  and  Lord 
Nelson's  funeral,  Bonaparte's  address  to  his  army 
on  crossing  the  Rhine,  the  notice  of  Paul  Revere's 
foundry,  and  the  publication  of  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake"  and  "Scottish  Chiefs."  They  really 
,  happened!  All  mixed  in  with  the 
everydaynesses  of  existence:  sales  and 
vendues,  friends  in  collecting,  that  we 
would  give  all  our  slender  purses  to  go 
to  now.  Think  of  this  one  at  a  time 
when  Boston  was  still  village  enough  to 
advertise  stray  cows,  "At  the  Mansion 
House  of  the  late  Ebenezar  Dorr  on 
Milk  Street,"  and  then  an  appended 
list  of  dining  tables  and  breakfast  tables 
and  card  tables,  of  chests  of  drawers 
and  desks  and  andirons,  till  you  could 
weep  for  your  present  ineffectual  youth. 

V X7"ELL,  to  go  back  to  King;  I  have 
*  *  searched  Hanover  high  and  low 
for  some  evidence  of  him  and  his  work, 
and  nothing  have  I  yet  found  but  this 
one  advertisement.  All  destroyed  long 
ago,  no  doubt,  these  quaint  black 
shadows  of  people  who  walked  under 
the  arching  elm  trees  daily  past  my 
little  cottage;  perhaps,  even  some  of 
the  very  men  and  women  who  lived 
here,  and  sat  in  front  of  my  glowing 
Franklin  fireplace  as  I  am  sitting  now, 
and  watched  the  bare  syringa  twigs 
weave  winter  patterns  on  the  small- 
paned  windows.  The  pair  of  King's 
silhouettes  that  I  am  showing  you  do 
live  in  Hanover,  but  they  were  cut  in 
Massachusetts  in  1808,  according  to 
family  tradition.  1  he  frames,  too,  are 
pretty,  and  rather  odd  though  very 
simple;  ovals  of  black  wood  with 
painted  bands  of  black  and  tiny  gold 
scallops  forming  an  inner  frame.  Per- 
haps I'll  find  a  pair,  too,  some  day,  if 


Figure  of  an  old  man,  by  William  Henry  Brown 

only  to  make  up  for  the  bitter,  tragic  loss  of 
my  Doyle  silhouette.  Now,  William  Doyle 
was  a  Boston  profilist,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  traveled  elsewhere  with  his 
talent.  To  me  his  work  is  almost  as  beautiful 
as  that  done  by  the  more  famous  Englishmen, 
Miers  and  Field,  and  there  is  excellent  evidence 
to  show  that  he  admired  them  to  the  point 
of  flattering  imitation,  since  in  181 1  he  ad- 
vertised^ "Some  are  finished  on  composition, 
in  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Miers,  of  Lon- 
don." If  you  will  compare  the  one  I  am  showing 
you  with  any  Miers  and  Field  you  will  see  what 
I  mean,  for  the  admirable  head  with  its  gold- 
stroked  locks,  the  delicate,  pastel-like  stock,  and 
the  grace  of  the  whole  bust  have  the  value  of  a 
finely  executed,  profiled  miniature.  My  Fastid- 
ious Friend — I  call  her  that  because  her  collection 


The  silhouette 
with  the  wash 
drawing  Empire 
gown.  Author's 
collection 


T  h  e  Vermont 
daguerreotypist, 
from  the  au- 
thor's collection. 
The  f  r  a  m  e  is 
very  good 
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is  all  climaxes;  why,  she  even  has  a  Hamlet  of 
Bath!— and  owns  a  Miers  and  Field  silhouette 
which  this  verv  much  resembles,  even  to  the  point 
of  likeness  in  the  frame,  both  of  darkened  pear- 
wood  and  with  the  gilt  ornament  and  ring  of  each 
almost  identical.  This  isn't  the  Doyle  I  lost; 
it's  the  Doyle  I  hope  to  have.  The  one  I  lost  was 
even  lovelier— though  it  may  be  that  I  have  gilded 
it  with  that  radiance  that  shines  always  like  a  halo 
'round  all  vanished  dreams;  the  silhouette  of  an 
older  man  it  was.  done  with  a  delightful  delicacy 
that  revealed  the  thoughtful,  serene  quality  of  the 
countenance.  On  the  back  was  written  father 
in  a  flowing*  feminine,  early-Victorian _  hand; 
written  and  then  erased  to  faintness  as  if  it  was 
too  personal*  for  strangers  to  see.  1  tound 
"Father"  in  a  little,  unfamiliar  antique  shop- 
after  my  money  had  all  been  spent  but 
just  enough  to  get  me  home;  not  even 
a  check-book  with  me.  But  the  dealer 
promised  to  save  the  silhouette  for  me. 
And  then  I  lost  the  address,  and  that 
faithless  woman  sold  "Father"  to  some 
grasping  collector  before  I  could  find 
it  again!  I  was  unhappy  for  a  week — 
and,  frankly,  I  am  afraid  my  family 
was,  too. 

Of  course  there  are  other  American 
names:  Polk  and  Doolittle,  Williams 
and  Joy,  less  well  known  than  those 
that  preceded  them,  but  all  forming  a 
shadow  background  for  the  greater 
Edouart  and  Brown  later  to  come 
walking  along  the  path  of  fame.  Both 
of  these  men  seem  to  me  consummate 
artists  in  the  medium  in  which  they 
chose  to  work,  the  simple  outline  of 
black  that  they  made  reveal,  so  much. 
Edouart,  perhaps,  has  more  delicacy, 
and  his  range  is  wider — his  little  chil- 
dren holding  their  bouquets  of  flowers 
and  their  long-ago  toys  are  exquisite; 
but  to  me  Brown  possesses  an  author- 
in- of  truth  and  actuality  that  reminds 
me,  somehow,  of  Hogarth. 

AUGUSTE  EDOUART  was  a  polit- 
>■  ical  exile  when  he  first  discovered 
the  talent  that  was  to  make  him  fam- 
ous.   Born  in  Dunkirk  in  1789,  he 
served  under  Napoleon  until  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  when  he  married,  and 
went  to  England.    In  the  political 
crisis  of  '25  in  France  he  lost  all  his 
property,  and  the  living  of  life  became 
a  serious  matter.    I  suppose  that  every 
silhouette  collector  knows  the  story  of 
his  first  shade,  his  seizing  the  scissors 
in  answer  to  a  bantering  wager,  and 
cutting  so  clever  a  profile,  so  speaking 
a  likeness,  that  his  future  metier  was 
decided  then  and  there.    His  first  pat- 
ron, I  believe,  was  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
who  ordered  a  silhouette  at  five  shil- 
lings and  was  so  pleased  with  the  work 
that  he  bespoke  forty  more  at  the  same 
price,  an  interesting  fact  since  it  proves  that 
silhouettes  were  often  made  in  quantities,  and 
given  away  quite  as  we  to-day  bestow  photo- 
graphs.    Edouart's    art  was   so  good  and  ju 
sincere  that  the  prejudice  against  a  mere  pro- 
filist  disappeared,  and   his  vogue  once  estab- 
lished, he  became  the  completest  fashion.  He 
always  took  his  talent  seriously;  in  1835  he  pub- 
lished a  book  called  "A  Treatise  on  Silhouette 
Likenesses  by  Monsieur  Edouart,  Silhouettist  to 
the  French  Royal  Family,  and  Patronized  by  his 
Royal  Highness,  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  the  Principal  Nobility  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland."    Before  he  had  left  Great  Britain 
he  had  cut  nearly  fifty  thousand  portraits — every- 
body who  was  worth  while,  and  a  great  many, 
undoubtedly,  who  were  not.    His  silhouettes  of 
Dickens,  of  Thackeray,  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
sitting  in  a  late  Empire  chair,  all  are  delightful. 
In  1839  he  sailed  for  America,  and  in  the  next 
January  began  cutting  his  portraits  in  New  York. 
W  hen  next  you  pass  114  Broadway,  stop  awhile 
in  reverence,  for  it  was  here  that  Monsieur 
Edouart  stayed.    If  you  were  anybody  at  all  in 
those  days  the  gifted  Frenchman  cut  your  sil- 
houette; his  rooms  at  Saratoga  were  "thronged 
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with  beauty  and  fashion,"  to  use  a  phrase  that 
might  become  a  "Ladies'  Annual"  of  that  time; 
he  cut  the  distinguished  statesmen,  Clay  and 
Webster,  Harrison  and  Tyler  and  Adams,  the 
whole  beau  monde,  and  every  celebrity.  A  few 
weeks  ago — I  was  on  my  eloquent  subject  of  sil- 
houettes, riding  my  hobby  full  tilt— a  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  scornfuflv  turned  up  her  nose, 
and  spoke  of  mv  adored  shadows  as  "cheap  New 
England  makeshifts,"  and  I  realized  then  that 
the"  lady  had  forefathers,  no  doubt  worthy  and 
respectable  people,  but  illustrious  certainly  they 
were  not.  As  for  myself,  I  stand  ready  to  worship 
the  shades  of  my  ancestors  whenever  I  can  find 
any  cut  by  either  Edouart  or  Brown!  Some  day 
I  may,  for  Edouart  had  a  most  methodical  way 
of  keeping  a  duplicate  of  each  silhouette  he  cut, 


A  very  rare  eighteenth-century  German  valentine  silhouette.  " Herwie. 
Fail,  Silltouetleur  a  Berlin,  Grave  par  Reder  "  The  cap  is  painted 
delicately  in  blue  and  white.    From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Taylor 

and  adding  the  name  and  date  as  well.  Per- 
haps, among  the  3,000  that  he  cut  while  he  was  in 
America,  I'll  find  some  great-aunt  or  uncle  or 
some  shadowy,  distant  cousin.  Edouart  stayed 
in  America  ten  years,  and  in  1849  sailed  for  home 
on  the  ship  Oneida.  Encountering  a  storm  off 
the  coast  of  Guernsey,  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in 
Vazon  Bay.  He  barely  escaped  with  his  life, 
almost  all  the  luggage  was  lost,  and  only  the  four- 
teen folios  of  his  American  silhouettes  were  saved. 
The  rest  of  his  life-work  had  gone  to  the  bottom! 
The  rescued  volumes,  in  gratitude  for  the  hos- 
pitality shown  him  by  the  Lukis  family,  he  gave 
to  Fredrika,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and,  after 
years  of  lying  neglected  in  an  attic,  they  were 
bought  by  Mrs.  Nevil  Jackson,  the  English  auth- 
ority on  silhouettes.  She,  in  turn,  sold  the 
collection  en  bloc  to  Mr.  Arthur  Vernay,  and  a 
few  years  ago  all  collecting  America  was  buying 
silhouettes  of  vanished  forebears  or  favorite 
political  heroes. 

Edouart's  spirit  was  broken  by  this  disaster; 
he  cut  no  more  profiles,  but  disappeared  from 
professional  life  and  died  in  France  in  1861.  With 
him,  line  was  everything;  he  constantly  deplored 
the  addition  to  a  silhouette  of  painted  accessories 
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which  seemed  to  him  trivializing  and  which  he 
denounced  as  "  bigarrades." 

To  William  Henry  Brown,  our  American  sil- 
houettist, line  was  also  quite  as  important,  and 
both  men  believed  that  only  the  full  length  profile 
really    revealed    the    character   of   the  sitter. 
Brown  was  born  in  Charleston  in  1808,  and  began 
his  silhouette  cutting  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
he  did  the  paper  portrait  of  Lafayette,  who  was 
visiting  America  for  the  second  time.    His  last 
profile  was  of  Lincoln,  the  year  of  his  inauguration, 
and  in  between  these  two  cuttings  he  visited  all  . 
the  important  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  cut 
the  silhouettes  of  gentle  and  simple,  celebrities 
and  nobodies.    Brown's  memory  was  excellent; 
he  could  observe  the  characteristics  of  a  man 
passing  in  the  street,  and  reproduce  his  figure 
accurately  years  afterward.    His  hand 
was  quicker  even  than  Edouart's,  for 
he  commonly  took  from  one  to  five 
minutes  for  cutting  a  subject.    One  of 
his  favorite  ways  of  advertising,  we  are 
told,  was  this  dexterity  which  he  used  in 
cutting  the  silhouettes  of  prominent 
citizens  of  a  place,  and  then  displaying 
the  portraits  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
unconscious  subjects  and  their  friends 
as  having  been  "  cut  without  a  sitting." 
Our  chief  knowledge  of  Brown's  work 
rests  upon  a  book  he  published  in  1846, 
"The  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
American  Citizens,"  twenty-six  litho- 
graphs of  silhouettes  he  had  cut  of 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Adams,  Har- 
rison, John  Marshall,  John  Randolph, 
and  all  the  rest,  together  with  fac- 
similes of  the  various  handwritings  and 
a  short  sketch  of  each  man's  life.  If 
ever  you  have  a  chance  to  look  over 
this  most  interesting  book  don't  let  it 
slip  by.    There  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  it  is  extremely 
rare,  since  most  of  the  edition  was 
burned.     The     lithographed  back- 
grounds are  almost  as  engaging  as  the 
people    themselves;    such  delightful 
early-Victorian  rooms  can  be  studied 
in  these  pages:  the  many-looped  dra- 
peries falling  in  heavy  folds,  the  rigid 
vase  of  flowers  at  one  end  of  the  marble 
mantelpiece,  the  gilt  curtain-holders 
and  knobs,  the  figured  carpets  just 
beginning  to  creep  into  the  corners  of 
the  room.    And  some  of  the  costumes! 
As  to  politics  I  am  a  Liberal,  but  re- 
garding men's  clothes  I  think  I  must 
be  a  Conservative;  at  least  I  am  thank- 
ful for  every  reactionary  quality  that 
made  John  Marshall  stick  to  those 
picturesque  small-clothes  and  that  de- 
lightful hat.    The  backgrounds,  too, 
are  accurate  in  feeling:  General  Ma- 
comb, swagger-stick   in   hand,  gazes 
down  at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers;  Daniel 
Webster  stands  near  an  imposing  lib- 
rary of  law-books;  and  John  Calhoun, 
tall  and  stately  and  dignified,  extending  eloquently 
the  right  hand  that  he  dreamed  was  stained  with 
the  traitor's  mark,  looks  out  into  the  vista  of  a 
Southern  landscape. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  what  the  various  sitters 
thought  of  their  own  and  other  portraits.  Daniel 
Webster  wrote  to  Brown  that  he  could  not  see  the 
resemblance  to  his  silhouette  although  "my 
friends  unite  in  saying  that  the  one  you  took  of 
myself  is  a  striking  likeness;"  while  Henry  Clay, 
speaking  of  the  silhouette  of  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  his  lifelong  political  antagonist,  told 
Brown,  "  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  your  art." 
Now,  what,  I  want  to  know,  was  Randolph's 
opinion! 

The  two  silhouettes  done  by  Brown  that  I  am 
showing  you  are  not  historical  at  all,  though  they 
are  characteristically  delightful.  The  first  is  a 
portrait  of  an  old  horse-fancier  of  northern  Ver- 
mont, picked  up  in  Brattleboro  for  £2.50, ^  gilt 
frame  and  all.  (Here  is  a  collecting  "tip;"  al- 
ways get  the  old  frames  if  you  possibly  can,  for 
they  are  so  completing  a  touch.)     It  belongs  to 

R  ,  and  I  don't  think  he  cared  for  it  in  the 

least  until  I  foolishly  told  him  it  must  have  been 
cut  by  Brown — when  we  removed  the  frame  we 
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found  the  well-known  signature— ard 
now  it  is  his  most  cherished  possession 
next  to  the  Bennington  Toby,  and  he 
won't  sell  it  at  any  price.  The  othir 
silhouette  I  almost  got  at  an  auction, 
an  auction  where  there  were  so  many 
interesting  things  that  it  would  have 
been  a  jov  but  for  some  summer  visitors 
from  the  affluent  Middle  West  who 
whooped  everything  up  'way  out  of 
sight!  The  auctioneer  was  a  wonder, 
too;  I  wish  you  might  have  heard  him. 
He  had  a  bustling  humor  as  dry  as  any 
drawling  Vermont  farmer's,  yet,  some- 
how, like  a  whip.  But  that  stooping 
figure  of  an  old  man  interested  me  more 
than  anything  else.  Fortunately  the 
name  on  the  back  of  the  silhouette  and 
the  inscription  on  the  fly-leaves  of  the 
old  books  I  got  made  identification 

easy,  although  the  paper  portrait  was   

cut  in  quite  another  state.  I  showed 
it  to  somebody  I  know,  and  she,  having 
lived  in  the  same  town,  was  able  to 
identifv  even  the  old  buildings  which  she  remem- 
bered as  a  little  girl.  And  because  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  story  I  cannot  tell  you  a  name.  It  seems  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  the  local  reputation  of  being 
what  we  in  northern  New  England  call  "near." 
I  was  proudly  displaying  the  photograph  of  this 
silhouette  {my  shadow  of  the  desired  substance, 
you  see),  and  a  friend  who  was  looking  at  it  said, 
"Why,  that  man  must  be  a  miser!"  Isn't  that 
proof  positive  of  the  genius  of  the  profilist? 
Brown,  with  his  skill  in  reading  human  nature, 
had  caught  and  revealed  the  salient  character  of 
his  subject,  to  last  as  long  as  the  silhouette  itself. 

"^TOW  I  have  been  presenting  to  you  the  high 
^  aristocracy  of  silhouettes,  the  names  that 
are  known,  that  all  collectors  are  seeking.  What 
■will  you  think,  I  wonder,  of  mine,  these  shadow 
portraits  of  humbler  wayside  artists;  these  pretty 
ladies  that  curtsey  and  pass,  these  gallant  gentle- 
men that  bow  and  are  gone,  leaving  only  their 
shades  behind  them?  My  first  is  done  in  India 
ink,  this  engaging  dandyr  with  his  waving  hair  and 
ruffled  frill  and  delicate  profile;  even  the  framing 
circle  and  ornamenting  bows  at  the  top  are  care- 
fully drawn  in  ink,  a  satisfactory  and  fairly  rare 
type.  We  regret  to  say  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Royalist  branch  of  the  family  which  sailed 
for  Halifax  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  but 
since  the  date  of  this  silhouette  must  be  1804,  and 
the  Revolution  was  more  than  twenty-five  years 

earlier,  O         and  I  made  up  our  minds  that  he 

was  not  old  enough  to  know  better  when  it  all 
happened,  and  hung  him  up  in  spite  of  the  blot 
on  the  escutcheon.  MyT  second  is  done  in  India 
ink,  too,  but  with  this  difference:  the  first  had  an 
unmarked  surface,  while  the  second  is  so  touched 
and  lined  with  ink  (evidently  of  another  kind)  as 
to  show  quite  distinct  features,  a  stock,  and  a 
waistcoat.  The  frame  is  excellent,  pear-wood, 
square  in  shape,  with  a  sunken  inner  curve  rimmed 
with  engagingly  etched  gilt.  I  like  the  man  that 
the  frame  encloses.  He  was  an  early  daguerreo- 
typist  in  a  little  Vermont  town  before  Adventure 
called  him,  and  then  he  went  a-wandering  and  was 
lost  crossing  the  Isthmus  in  the  rush  for  gold  in 
'49.  He  must  have  been  an  excellent  craftsman, 
for  I  have  seen  little  visiting  cards  of  his  drawing, 
carefully  penciled  doves,  and  flowers  so  exquisitely 
done  that  I  fancy  the  village  belles  who  used  them 
were  "made"  socially  bv  their  rhic. 

My  third  silhouette,  a  "lad;,  from  Philadel- 
phia," is  India  ink,  also,  but  this  time  more  elab- 
orately touched  and  lined,  for  her  hair  has  bright 
waves  of  gold  in  it,  and  the  more  delicate  pattern 
of  her  collar,  her  spotted,  high-waisted  gown,  an 
eyelash,  and  the  little  curls  at  the  back  of  her 
neck,  all  are  delicately  revealed.  Some  vandal 
has  gilded  the  old  frame,  and  in  places  the  painted 
black  inside  has  worn  away;  these  are  its  only  im- 

ferfections.  She  is  the  most  expensive  shade 
have  for  she  cost  $5,  and  none  of  the  others  was 
more  than  $3.  For  instance,  my  colored  silhou- 
ette— and  they  are  rare,  you  know — was  only  $2. 
It  is  a  rather  crude  type;  the  head  evidently  cut 
out  by  a  shade-machine,  and  backed  with  black 
silk;  the  coat  and  sleeves  cut  out  also  with  a  back- 
ing of  green  silk,  while  the  waistcoat  is  as  dashing 


The  nieces  of  Daniel  Webster  and  his  small  great-nephew. 
Cut  by  Edouart  in  1846.    Owned  by  Edwin  W.  Sanborn 


The  polite  boy,  cap  in  hand,  cut  out  and  touched 
lightly  with  yellowish  green.  Children  shown  full 
length  are  not  easy  to  find.    Author's  collection 


A  color  silhouette,  rather  crude  as 
tocutting.  but  interesting  and  quite 
a  rare  type.     Author's  collection 


A  jocund  gentleman  who 
might  have  stepped  from  the 
pages  of  "Pickwick."  Col- 
lection   of    Mrs.  Watson 


as  blue  and  salmon  pastels  can  make  it. 
The  frame  is  old  gilt,  too,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  buy  it  in  a  little  dingy 
second-hand  shop  where  old  clothes 
and  old  books  and  old  furniture  were 
all  jumbled  together.  And  I  am  almost 
equally  fond  of  my  little  lady  whose 
dainty  head  snipped  from  white  paper 
is  backed  with  black,  and  whose  short- 
waisted  gown  and  tucker  are  drawn  in 
a  gray  wash.  The  upper  loops  of  hair 
are  painted  on  in  black,  as  is  the  velvet 
ribbon  round  her  neck,  and  altogether 
she  is  gently  satisfactory  to  live  with. 
Her  price  was  £2.50.  A  little  child's 
head  in  its  old  frame  of  oval  gilt  is  an- 
other silhouette  that  is  cut  from  white 
paper  with  a  backing  of  black.  Faint 
pencil  strokes  complete  it,  and  the 
crackled  old   paper  betrays  its  age. 

  Somehow,  that    little  shade  always 

sets  me  quoting  Browning,  "violets 
instead  of  laurel  in  the  hair,"  and  yet 
those  locks  were  crowned,  with  local 
laurel,  at  least,  for  the  baby  grew  up  to  be  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; anyhow,  the  little  old  lady  who  sold  it  to 
me  for  $1.50  said  so.  I  fancy  my  other  boy  is 
older,  as  he  stands  there  politely,  cap  in  hand, 
waiting !  He  is  cut  out  of  black  paper  and  pasted 
on  a  white  ground  with  a  little  wash  of  gray-ecru 
for  his  feet  to  rest  upon.  The  oddest  thing  about 
this  silhouette  is  that  the  relief  is  caused  by 
touches  of  \-ellowish  green,  a  tone  that  does  not 
sound  atractive,  but  that  is,  in  effect,  very  charm- 
ing. I  was  extravagant  about  him,  for  he  cost  #3, 
plus  the  frame. 

f~\F  COURSE  there  have  been  others,  lovely 
ones,  that  I  have  longed  for  and  that  have 
eluded  me  even  as  the  Doyle  did.  But  there  were 
days  to  come,  and  the  sky  was  still  lue,  and  I 
could  go  on  hoping.  The  old  Jewish  proverb, 
"To-morrow  is  also  another  day"  is  an  excellent 
axiom  for  the  treasure  seeker.  That's  why  a 
taste  for  collecting  was  given  you,  to  make  you 
believe  in  the  future,  for,  did  you  but  know,  if 
you  do  it  properly  you  never  quite  grow  old. 
Always  you  touch  the  garment  hem  of  the  True 
Romance.  And,  besides,  " antique-ing"  is  bound 
to  mean  some  sacrifice.  Let  me  give  you  a  prob- 
lem iscollecting  arithmetic.  Suppose  you  needed 
a  new  hat  dreadfully,  but  that  you  wanted  a  sil- 
houette and  a  historical  glass  cup-plate,  and  that 
each  of  these  treasures  cost  #15.  W  hich  would 
you  buy?  Well,  I  have  decided  upon  the  cup- 
plate  and  the  silhouette.  So  often  I  have  seen 
my  pretty  hat  take  shining  wings  to  itself  and  fly 
forever  out  of  my  existence,  my  silver  slippers 
point  their  toes  and  walk  away.  But  you  re- 
member, don't  you,  little,  luckless  Karen  and  the 
trouble  her  vanity  and  her  dancing,  red  shoes 
got  her  into,  poor  thing!  I  don't  believe  any- 
body ever  wrote  that  about  silhouettes. 

Sometime  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
valentine  shade,  a  delightful  and  logical  combina- 
tion, if  the  old  legend  is  true,  and  Saint  Valentine 
in  his  Roman  prison  cell  did  snip  the  first  paper 
posy.  Or  a  funeral  card,  for  they  sent  those,  too, 
though,  I  own,  I  don't  want  one  very  much.  At 
times  you  begin  to  think  that  silhouettes  were 
used  for  everything;  for  friendship's  exchanges, 
for  mourning  rings,  for  betrothal  tokens.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  all  kinds:  cut  out  and  pasted  on 
white  paper;  cut  in  and  backed  with  black;  done 
in  India  ink;  painted  on  cards  or  plaster  composi- 
tion or  ivory,  on  the  inside  of  concave  glass  so 
that  the  shadow  is  thrown  on  the  paper  behind; 
and,  rarest  of  all,  done  on  mirror-glass. 

I  suppose  I  am  a  little  superstitious;  if  you  be- 
gin a  collecting  interest  it  never  seems  to  come  to 
an  end.    Truly,  in  the  "  Collector's  Almanac,"  "  it 

never  rains  but  it  pours."    L  ,  for  instance, 

having  started  on  lustre  pitchers,  is  forever  finding 
another  one  so  lovely  that  it  simply  has  to  be 
added  to  her  collection.  It's  the  same  way  with 
me  and  silhouettes.  I  find  them  in  books,  they 
stare  blackly  at  me  from  magazines.  Just  now,  too, 
working  late,  I  flung  back  my  shutters  and  gazed 
out  at  the  wide  stretches  of  winter;  the  country- 
side all  asleep;  trees  and  houses  etched  against  the 
blue  silence  of  the  night.    Still  silhouettes! 
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AMONG    the    writer's    most  recent 

/\  memories  of  travel,  he  recalls  how, 
/  \  as  he  holed  out  at  Onwentsia  and 
drove  his  ball  across  the  prairie 
fairway  from  Chicago  to  Texas,  he  hope- 
fully reflected  that  the  course  he  now  was  playing 
lay  toward  the  real  West.  At  the  time,  this 
thought  was  particularly  cheering  to  one  who  has 
lived  most  of  his  days  out  West  and  likes  that 
neighborhood's  hearty  manners.  He  longed  to 
renew  an  old  acquaintance. 

San  Antonio  somewhat  disappointed  his  hopes 
on  this  score.  It  had  all  of  the  West's  character- 
istic hospitality,  but  he  felt  that  the  town  was  at 
heart  more  than  half  Eastern. 

At  Santa  Barbara,  another  shock — for  Santa 
Barbara  was  discovered  to  be  a  fashionable  resi- 
dence suburb  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  A  town 
that  got  mislaid! 

Bewildered  but  undaunted,  we  lofted  the  ball 
back  over  a  high  bunker  of  mountains  to  Colorado 
Springs — number  8  on  our  transcontinental  course 
— a  carefully  manicured  turf  green  nestling  close 
to  the  angle  where  the  steep  wall  of  the  Rockies 
abruptly  joins  on  to  a  vast  flat  tableland. 

On  the  map,  Colorado  Springs  is  plainly  indi- 
cated as  a  black  dot  500  miles  west  of  Kansas 
City.  But  put  not  your  trust  in  geographies 
when  you  go  looking  for  the  West.  In  character, 
Colorado  Springs  belongs  anywhere  from  1,500 
to  2,000  miles  to  the  east  of  Kansas  City  and 
somewhat  to  the  north,  in  the  general  direction 
of  London  and  Aberdeen. 

The  sobriquet  of  Colorado  Springs  has  long 
been  "Little  London,"  because  so  many  settlers 
from  England  took  up  a  residence  there  in  pioneer 
days.  .And  if  the  leading  country  club  of  the 
town  faithfully  reflects  the  traits  of  a  community's 
social  character — and  such  an  organization  nearly 
always  does — Colorado  Springs  is  still  Anglified, 
for  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Country  Club  in  the 
residence  suburb  of  Broadmoor  lives  up  to  the 
best  traditions  of  a  "Little  London." 

TTIS  written  in  local  history  that  the  Scotch  and 
A  English  members  of  this  venerable  club  knocked 
a  golf  ball  around  the  meadows  of  Broadmoor  as 
long  ago  as  1891,  a  year  before  the  game  was 
ever  played  in  New  England.  Twenty-nine  years 
ago,  too,  they  were  playing  polo  in  the  suburbs  of 
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Colorado  Springs,  when  the  club  was  not  more 
than  a  month  old;  and  they  even  made  futile 
attempts  to  popularize  cricket. 

They  modestly  disclaim  any  pretensions,  how- 
ever, to  being  America's  pioneer  golf  club.  I  hat 
palm  they  award  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  which  is 
said  by  the  report  of  one  of  the  cosmopolitans  of 
the  Grizzlies  to  have  played  the  game  as  early 
as  1790. 

There  are  many  surprising  facts  to  relate  of  the 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Country  Club;  so  many  that 
a  bewildered  visitor  rinds  it  difficult  to  list  them 
in  anything  like  proper  order. 

It  is  surprising  enough,  first  of  all,  to  discover 
in  this  far  away  little  inland  city  a  country  club 
second  only  to  Brookline  in  point  of  age.  1  he 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Club  Association  was 
incorporated  in  1891,  two  years  before  Chevy 
Chase,  four  years  before  Baltusrol  and  Onwent- 
sia, and  it  is  twenty-one  years  older  than  Piping 
Rock. 

It  is  equally  surprising  to  find  that  these  Col- 
orado suburbanites  played  golf  at  their  club 
twelve  or  thirteen  months  before  that  historical 
figure,  the  young  lady  from  Pau,  Erance,  arrived 
at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  to  introduce  the  game  to 
New  England.  Ancient  Brookline  "took  up 
golf"  the  following  season,  and  opened  its  first 
nine-hole  course  in  May,  1893. 

Once  you  have  grasped  this  historical  sequence, 
you  begin  to  wonder  if  golf  has  not  by  this  time 
attained  something  approaching  perfection  at  the 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Club.  I  hen  you  get  an- 
other shock  when  you  hear  that  this  band  of 
pioneers  no  longer  has  any  golf  course  at  all. 
The  Cheyennes  have  sold  out  their  entire  stock 
in  golf,  including  some  of  the  land  of  the  old  links, 
to  a  young  neighbor  named  Broadmoor. 

And  we  should  set  down  the  further  surprising 
circumstance  that  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Coun- 
try Club,  though  situated  in  a  town  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  Santa  Barbara  and  of  much  the 
same  general  character,  has  a  club  membership 
only  one  fourth  as  large  as  that  of  the  leading 
country  club  of  the  California  resort. 
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/^\N  A  foothill  mesa,  a  step  higher  than 
the  floor  of  Colorado  Springs  and  sev- 
eral steps  closer  to  the  mountains,  the 
Grizzlies  built,  as  their  first  clubhouse,  a 
one-story  frame  hunting  lodge,  roofed  with 
dark  red  shingles,  weathered  shingles  for  the 
sidings,  and  a  wide  veranda  for  a  final  touch  of 
hominess.  The  original  structure  has  since  been 
much  enlarged,  but  the  additions  were  made  so 
skilfully  that  the  joinings  are  not  traceable.  You 
would  vow  that  the  lodge  was  all  built  at  one 
time,  and  at  least  half  a  century  ago. 

Over  the  top  of  the  hedge  in  the  back  yard  bulks 
the  granite  wall  of  Cheyenne  Mountain  (9,407 
feet),  and  beyond,  to  the  west  and  north,  the 
jagged  horizon  line  is  traced  along  the  peaks  of 
Mount  Rosa  and  Mount  Baldy,  Arthur  and  Gar- 
field and  Cameron's  Cone,  to  where,  topping 
them  all  and  nearly  a  mile  higher  than  the  crest 
of  Cheyenne  Mountain,  looms  the  glistening 
snowy  summit  of  Bike's  Peak. 

Delightful  scenery — but  further  description  of 
it  is  not  in  order  while  we  have  so  curious  a  cir- 
cumstance to  explain  as  a  country  club  without  a 
golf  course.  The  buyer  of  the  stock  was  a  next 
door  neighbor,  the  Broadmoor  Club,  whose  links 
were  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  property  of  a  mag- 
nificent new  hotel.  A  million  dollars  of  Colorado 
Springs  capital  was  to  go  into  the  promotion  of 
this  hotel  and  into  the  development  of  2,000 
acres  of  mountainside  park.  At  an  expense  quite 
out  of  reason  for  so  small  an  organization  as  the' 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Country  Club,  the  backers 
of  the  Broadmoor  project  promised  to  water  the 
Broadmoor  golf  course  throughout  with  a  system 
of  four-inch  mains  from  a  mountain  lake,  and  to 
develop  the  links  in  all  other  ways  without  regard 
to  cost.  The  Grizzlies  were  moved  by  this  appeal 
to  reason,  and  decided  to  back  the  new  project 
by  closing  their  own  course  and  selling  out  a 
parcel  of  their  land. 

The  result  appears  to  have  warranted  their  pro- 
cedure. The  golfers  of  the  Cheyenne  Mountain 
Country  Club  now  can  avail  themselves  of  one 
of  the  most  costly  eighteen-hole  golf  courses  in 
America,  but  the  players  pay  less  for  this  privilege 
than  it  was  costing  them  to  maintain  a  private 
links.  The  adjoining  hotel  structure  also  offers 
them,  at  no  additional  expense,  a  big  marble 
swimming  pool  for  a  cool  plunge  after  the  game, 
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or  for  use  as  a  tank  in  which  to  play  matches  of 
water  polo. 

SPARED  the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  its  own 
golf  links,  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Country 
Club  now  has  all  the  more  money  to  maintain 
in  apple-pie  order  its  polo  fields  and  its  tennis 
courts.  It  does  not  need  to  expand  its  member- 
ship to  meet  increases  in  expenses — and  herein, 
perhaps,  lies  one  explanation  of  the  social  con- 
servatism of  the  organization  and  the  extremely 
short  list  of  names  in  the  year  book.  The  resi- 
dent membership  is  limited  to  a  hundred,  and 
never  reaches  that  number.  At  this  writing  it  is 
only  eighty.  Of  non-residents  only  twenty-seven 
are  listed;  and  three  Colorado  Springs  clergy- 
men, classed  as  "specials,"  complete  the  roll  call 
of  120  names. 

The  attractive  suburb  of  Broadmoor,  in  which 
the  Cheyenne  Club  has  its  lodge,  is  the  Brook- 
line  or  Lake  Forest  or  Montecito  of  a  city  which  is 
small  but  in  every  regard  complete — a  New  York 
in  minature,  even  to  a  min- 
iature Wall  Street.  The  sum- 
mer tourist  trade  is  only  one  of 
the  city's  various  sources  of 
income,  for  Colorado  Springs 
exists  also  by  virtue  of  mining, 
a  certain  amount  of  dairy  and 
farm  lands,  and  a  good  situa- 
tion on  the  railway  map.  It  is 
a  college  town,  and  an  all-the- 
year-round  resort  for  tuber- 
cular patients. 

This  latter  point  implies  sun- 
shine, and  reminds  us  that 
further  explanations  are  due 
concerning  the  boasts  made  by 
Colorado  Springs  about  its 
climate,  for  it  boldly  advertises 
its  sunniness  even  in  the  face 
of  Florida  and  California. 


"\X7TTEN  we  hear  that  this 
Colorado  resort  has  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet  above 
sea  level  and  that  it  has  been 
known  to  have  a  light  snowfall 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  are 
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likely  to  picture  the  place  as  ice-bound  from 
November  to  April.  I  recall  that  on  the  day 
I  was  leaving  for  the  Rockies  I  read  in  the 
California  newspapers  that  a  terrific  blizzard  was 
sweeping  Colorado.  Naturally,  I  began  to  look 
forward  to  my  visit  to  Colorado  Springs  with 
considerable  dread.  But  to  my  joyful  surprise 
upon  arrival  there,  I  found  the  sun  beaming  from 
a  cloudless  sky,  the  trees  about  to  bud,  and  the 
only  snow  in  sight  a  little  of  the  decorative  variety 
lying  upon  distant  mountain  tops.  The  spark- 
ling air  was  too  warm  for  an  ulster — in  fact,  it 
was  of  about  the  same  temperature  that  prevails 
at  Los  Angeles  after  nightfall.  As  for  the  report- 
ed blizzard,  nobody  in  Colorado  Springs  appeared 
to  have  heard  about  it:  "We  had  a  snow — yes. 
But  it  melted  about  an  hour  after  it  fell." 

The  whole  winter,  they  added,  had  been  mild, 
and  a  delight  to  the  outdoor  sportsman.  If  the 
solemn  word  of  these  all-the-year  residents  of 
Colorado  Springs  is  to  be  trusted,  a  snowfall  sel- 
dom remains  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  day 


Playing  golf  on  the  Broadmoor  course  at  Colorado  Springs.  This  course  is  used  by 
the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Country  Club,  which  no  longer  has  a  course  of  its  own 
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or  two,  and  golf  is  never  interrupted  for  periods  • 
longer  than  that  throughout  the  year.  Even 
when  the  weather  is  undeniably  "snappy,"  as 
attested  by  the  thermometer,  the  air  is  so  dry 
that  it  rarely  feels  piercing.  The  official  figures 
presented  on  sunshine  follow: 

310  sunny  days  a  year 

181  of  these  absolutely  cloudless 

only  11  days  without  sunshine 

70  out  of  every  100  hours  that  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  are  hours  of  clear  sunlight 

It  was  the  end  of  March  when  I  paid  my  visit 
to  Colorado  Springs,  but  I  found  golfers  out  in 
goodly  force  at  a  season  when  only  the  hardiest 
are  abroad  on  the  links  around  New  York  City. 
The  semi-public  eighteen-hole  course  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Golf  Club  was  better  patronized 
than  the  Broadmoor's  more  remote  links  at  the 
foot  of  Cheyenne  Mountain,  but  Broadmoor  was 
almost  as  well  attended  that  afternoon  as  thecourse 
which  I  had  just  left  behind  in  Santa  Barbara. 

An  open  tennis  tournament 
is  the  only  sporting  event  that  is 
much  honored  at  the  Cheyenne 
Mountain  Club.  The  clubhouse 
has  a  bowling  alley,  now  in  dis- 
use, but  ready  to  be  opened 
when  bowling  comes  again  into 
vogue.  The  big  dining  room, 
with  its  age-colored  beams,  its 
decorations  of  deer  antlers, 
buffalo  and  bear  heads,  etc., 
is  the  most  picturesque  place 
inside  the  lodge.  But  the 
card  room  has  one  point  of  in- 
terest to  rival  these  attractions. 
1  he  frieze  of  this  room  is  a  col- 
lection of  straight  -  flush  poker 
hands  held  in  play  there  since 
1915.  Three  of  these  hands 
were  held  on  the  same  evening. 
The  first  is  a  straight  flush  of 
hearts,  six  high.  Ditto,  the 
second  hand !  Ditto,  the  third ! 
There  are  many  features  of  the 
Cheyenne  Club  that  create  sur- 
prise-—  but  this  one  strains  a 
visitor's  credulity  the  hardest. 


The  clubhouse  as  viewed  from  the  polo  field.  Cheyenne  Mountain  in  the  background 
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ial  is  used,  a  stenciled  line  in  a  contrasting  color  may  be  applied 


The  USE  and  ABUSE 
of  AJVNINGS 


In  this  case  the  awnings  detract  in  no  way  from 
the  charm  of  the  composition.    Note  that  the 
lower  awnings  do  not  extend  beyond  the  line  of 
the  balcony  above 


IN  THE  choice  of  awnings  and  shades,  there 
must  be  evidenced  a  sense  of  fitness  to  the 
style  of  architecture  they  are  to  adorn.  Like 
any  other  bit  of  decoration,  awnings  must  be 
applied  as  exterior  trimmings  and  yet  keep  their 
proper  place,  becoming  an  integial  part  of  the 
larger  surfaces  of  the  house.  If  they  are  too  ag- 
gressive and  prominent,  arresting  the  eye  at  first 
glance,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  not  fulfill- 
ing their  mission  well,  however  beautiful  they 
may  be  in  themselves. 

Environment  will  generally  dictate  the  selec- 
tion of  color.  Brilliant  blue  skies  and  sparkling 
water  encourage  the  use  of  daring  and  vivid 
tones,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  gay  canopies  and 
bright-hued  awnings  that  lent  so  much  life  and 
animation  to  the  scenes  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. In  those  times,  all  details  were  included 
in  the  general  plan,  and  decoration  was  not 
thought  of  as  a  separate  unit,  but  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  scheme.  How  could  we 
visualize  the  magnificence  of  a  Venetian  scene 
■without  including  in  our  picture  the  gay  trappings 
•of  colorful  canopies,  the  glowing  stripes  of 
gondola  posts,  and  awnings  and  blinds  that  were 
made  to  accord  fearlessly  with  their  luminous 
surroundings?  And  so  the  same  rules  that 
.governed  the  decorators  of  those  far  distant  times 
hold  good  to-day.  In  the  Southern  and  far 
Western  states,  flowers,  skies,  and  flashing  waters 
call  for  gleaming  color,  but  our  own  tempered 
zone  requires  tints  more  restrained  and  sedate. 

CUBURBAN  homes  and  the  more  pretentious 
^  country  seats  that  boast  of  luxuriant  trees 
and  shubbery  generally  demand  awnings  that 
harmonize  with  restful  surroundings  rather  than 
those  that  strike  a  strong  contrasting  note. 
Green-and-white  striped  duck  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  and  widely  used  material,  for  it  lends 
itself  readily  to  almost  any  type  of  house. 
Brown-and-white  stripes  can  be  used  upon 
stucco  and  half-timber  houses,  or  a  soft  shade  of 
bufF  if  it  is  not  feasible  to  repeat  the  color 
of  the  trimmings.  Khaki  is  splendidly  durable 
and  holds  its  color  perhaps  more  successfully 
than  any  other  material,  though  it  cannot  be 
used  indiscriminately  but  must  also  bear  the 
jproper  relationship  to  the  house.    It  looks  well 
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with  brown  or  natural-colored  shingled  dwellings, 
or  against  a  neutral  background  that  is  partly 
vine-covered. 

Seashore  houses  made  of  stone  or  concrete, 
with  red  or  green  tiled  roofs,  may  repeat  these 
colors  in  their  striped  awnings,  provided  the 
relationship  between  the  two  is  secure  and  the 
tones  do  not  clash.  In  these  gayer  surround- 
ings, even  yellow  and  vivid  blue,  if  handled  with 
understanding,  may  find  a  place. 

But  all  of  these  suggestions  are  only  offered 
tentatively.  Each  house  presents  an  individual 
problem  that  must  be  worked  out  with  taste  and 
discretion.  The  impression  that  bright  color  is 
the  emblem  of  a  primitive  and  barbaric  age,  and 
that  only  soft  and  neutral  shades  show  refine- 
ment of  taste,  is  a  fallacy  which  can  best  be 
accounted  for  by  a  reaction  which  naturally 
followed  the  crude,  discordant  combinations  of 
the  Victorian  era.  What  we  want  to  avoid  is  the 
affectation  of  the  eccentric  and  bizarre;  but 
the  free,  spontaneous  use  of  color  that  expresses  a 
definite  object  or  result  shows  a  greater  under- 
standing than  the  feeble  reserve  which  marks  the 
mediocre  amateur. 

CINCE  the  war,  dyed  materials  have  not  been 
^  entirely  successful,  and  painted  fabrics  for 
awnings  have  been  found  to  give  greater  satis- 
faction. Some  very  interesting  effects  are 
obtained  in  this  way  and  the  wanted  colors 
can  be  more  easily  secured.  If  the  canvas  be- 
comes faded  or  worn,  or  if  an  entire  change  of 
color  is  desired,  awnings  can  be  repainted.  When 
the  material  is  dyed  in  two  or  more  tones,  it 
receives  the  same  finish  on  both  sides,  but  it  is 
neither  restful  nor  beneficial  to  the  eyes  to  look 
from  the  inside  of  a  room  into  baffling  stripes  of 
varied  hues.  A  very  popular  fabric  that  has 
found  favor  with  many  is  a  two-toned  dyed 
cloth  showing  one  color  on  one  side  and  a  differ- 
ent tone  on  the  other;  but  now  that  the  painted 
material  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  effect  you  are 
striving!  for — a  soft,  subdued  tone  on  the  inside, 
and  as  bright  and  debonair  a  one  without  as  you 
could  wish. 

Awnings  that  are  very  ornate,  with  skirts  em- 
broidered in  intricate  designs  or  embellished  with 
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The  problem  of  supplying  unusual  shaped  open- 
ings with  awnings  has  been  sosuccessfully  worked 
out  by  experts  that  the  operating  mechanism  is 
very  little  in  evidence 


Stenciling  and  appliqued  patterns  in  contrasting 
colors  are  not  to  be  encouraged.  They  are 
generally  ostentatious  and  detract  from  the 
harmony  of  large  surfaces,  unless,  indeed,  these 
plain  surfaces  need  some  special  accentuation. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  avoiding  a  too  pronounced  emphasis;  and 
experience  has  convinced  us  that  they  look  best 
when  finished  with  a  simple  scallop  that  is  bound 
in  a  self  or  contrasting  color,  or  a  short  fringe  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  awning.  Sometimes,  when 
a  one-toned  material  is  used,  a  stenciled  line  in  a 
contrasting  color  is  applied,  and  this  follows  the 
outline  of  the  skirt. 

A  TERRACE  or  sleeping  porch  may  be  pro- 
"^-^  tected  or  left  open  to  the  stars  by  using  one 
large  gear  awning  that  can  be  rolled  back  or 
dropped  into  place  by  means  of  a  crank  arrange- 
ment that  does  away  with  pulleys  and  ropes. 
Indeed,  the  simpler  the  mechanism  of  awnings 
the  better — any  complicated  system  always  ends 
in  disaster.  Large  umbrella  awnings  are  decidedly 
decorative,  and  an  unsheltered  bit  of  terrace  or  a 
treeless  lawn  can  be  made  very  comfortable  by 
utilizing  some  such  contrivance.  The  problem  of 
supplying  unusual  doors  and  windows  with  awn- 
ings, such  as  arched  and  Gothic  windows,  semicir- 
cular porticoes,  Erench  doors,  dormer  windows, 
etc.,  has  been  very  successfully  worked  out  by 
experts,  and  all  homely  signs  of  the  mechanical 
devices  by  which  they  are  operated  are  being 
obliterated  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  visualize  a 
scheme  before  its  completion.  In  selecting  awn- 
ings, for  instance,  distance  and  a  proper  per- 
spective may  enable  us  to  grasp  the  needs  of  a 
small  house  or  bungalow,  but  for  a  dwelling  of 
large  proportions  some  more  definite  and  con- 
crete plan  is  necessary.  We  must  be  able  to  get 
a  view  of  the  house  as  a  whole,  literally  to  see  its 
color  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  landscape 
and  after  stu'dying  it  at  our  leisure,  decide  upon 
the  design  and  color  arrangement.  It  is  ex- 
pedient first  to  try  it  out  on  paper — a  little  water- 
color  sketch  will  help  wonderfully — and  in  this 
way  the  faults  or  beauties  of  a  composition 
are  made  easily  apparent,  before  the  work  has 
been  begun. 
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6he  tfltteT&sotima 
of  the  Hampton  Shops 

THE  ever-changing  exhibit  of  delightful- 
ly livable  interiors  which  now  occupies 
this  entire  building  at  18  East  50th  Street, 
includes  the  largest  collection  of  fine  hand- 
made furniture  in  America.  This  collection 
comprising  Italian,  French  and  English  an- 
tiques which  are  constantly  being  gathered 
by  our  connoisseurs  in  Europe, hand-madere- 
productions  by  the  Hampton  cabinet  makers 
in  New  York  City,  and  equally  well  built 
overstuffs  and  adaptations;  offers  full  scope 
for  meeting  the  preferences  of  each  client. 
Here  also  you  will  find  exhibited;  fabrics 
suitable  for  each  scheme,  rare  crystal  chan- 
deliers, screens  and  fine  old  mirrors,  decora- 
tive paintings  and  quaint  inlaid  treasure 
boxes,  for  the  resources  of  the  Hampton 
Decorators  are  adequate  to  lend  that  indi- 
viduality to  each  room  which  expresses  the 
personality  of  the  owner. 

RanpnShops 

fating  StPatritk's  Cat  he  bral  ojl 
Decoration         Furniture  Antiquities- 
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A DISTINCTIVE  creation  of  beauty  and 
mechanical  excellence  is  the  Roamer 
Club  Coupe.  Its  intimate  interior  arrange- 
ment, seating  five  persons  comfortably,  lends 
itself  admirably  to  the  demands  of  business, 
society,  and  touring  use.  Its  fleet,  sturdy 
motor  has  a  fund  of  smooth  power  for  every 
occasion. 

The  selection  of  finish,  color,  upholstery  and 
appointments  is  granted,  with  no  added  cost, 
to  each  purchaser  of  a  Roamer. 

The  Roamer  brochure  will  be  sent  upon  your 
request. 

BARLEY  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

1910  REED  STREET 
KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


e 


DO  AM 


America  s 
Smartest 
Car 
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DO  NOT  allow  the  high 
praise  given  Silvertown 
Cords  to  make  you  think  they 
must  be  expensive.  They  are 
best  in  the  long  run— cheapest 
in  the  end. 

S Goodrich 
ilvertown 

^Americas  First  Cord  Tire 


The  Goodrich  Jldjustment  'Basis:  Silvertown  Cords,  8000  CMiles  •  FabricTires^  6000  Utiles 
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1 CERTIFY  that  this  is  an 
actual  photograph,  taken 
upon  the  stage  of  the  New- 
York  Hippodrome,  of  my  five « 
ton  elephant,  Jennie,  sitting 
on  an  empty  Taylor  Trunk. 
This  J enniedid  without  injury 
to  the  trunk. 


Trainer  of  the 
Hippodrome  Elephant* 


By  Courtesy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dillingham  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome 


You  can  buy  the  particular 
Taylor  Trunk  illustrated  for 
§150—  tax  $10.  It  is  the  same 
sort  an  elephant  couldn't 
crush  —  a  Taylor  Wardrobe. 
Capacious,sumptuously  fitted. 
Plenty  of  drawers,  a  shoe  box, 
ten  hangers — a  half  dozen 
patented  features  to  make 
packing  convenient.  Roomy 
for  one  wardrobe,  not  cramped 
for  two. 


JENNIE  is  the  five-ton  belle  of  the  New- 
York  Hippodrome's  elephant  ballet. 

At  the  word  from  Trainer  George  Power, 


WHEN  ninety  percent  of  stage,  opera 
and  concert  stars  trust  their  wardrobes 
only  to  the  Taylor  Trunk,  you  know  it  stands 
up  under  daily  trial  by  hard  travel. 


she  sat  on  an  empty  Taylor  Trunk.  At  another 
word,  6he  stepped  up  and  stood  on  it.  The 
trunk  didn't  even  creak. 

The  camera  clicked  and  Jennie  climbed  down, 
unaware  that,  in  the  form  of  the  new  Taylor 
trade-mark,  she  is  to  stand  on  Taylor  Trunks 
long  after  her  brief  span  of  two  centuries  is  over. 

That  test  and  that  trade-mark  simply  demon- 
strate the  strength  which  has  been  built  into 
every  fibre  of  Taylor  Trunks  for  sixty  years. 
The  trunk  an  elephant  can't  crush,  a  baggage 
smasher  can't  wreck. 

C  A.  TAYLOR  TRUNK  WORKS,  Inc.  CHICAGO.  ILL 

In  New  York  at  212  West  44th  St.  t°?  aI1£ 
In  Chicago  at  20  East  Randolph  Street 


Your  wardrobe  is  valuable — a  Taylor  Trunk 
is  Protection.  Light,  resilient  and  of  genuine 
distinction,  a  Taylor  Trunk  means  both  bag- 
gage insurance  and  luggage  luxury. 

Write  For  Our  Valuable  Trunk  Book 

How  to  pack  a  trunk  correctly  is  discussed  br  ex- 
perts in  our  beautiful  new  Trunk  Book.  You'll  want 
this  authoritative  information.  The  book  will  be  sent 
free  on  request,  with  the  name  of  the  nearest  Taylor 
Trunk  dealer.  We  deliver  trunks  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 
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A  New  Sport  Model 

Photographed  in 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne 


Post  war  chassis -brakes  on  four  wheels.  Deliveries  in  July 

Automobiles -DELAGE 

26Wejt  56th  Jr.  N.Y. Opposite  The  Plaza  Telephone  Plaza  175 
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Fl  i  ckerless"5AFETY  STANDARD' Motion  ^Picture  Projector 


Wm.  S.  Hart 


Descriptive  Literature  on  Request 


brings  these  famous 

Actors  to  your  home 

THINK  of  having  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mary  Pickford,  William  S.  Hart, 
Charles  Chaplin,  Billie  Burke,  Charles  Ray,  Constance  and  Norma 
Talmadge  and  many  other  actors  entertain  you  in  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  your  own  home. 

Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchanges,  already  established  in  the 
principal  cities,  the  Pathescope  owner  may  rent  or  exchange  reels  as 
often  as  desired.  Thousands  of  reels  of  the  world's  best  Dramas, 
Comedies,  Animated  Cartoons,  and  Scientific,  Travel,  Educational  and 
War  Pictures  now  available  and  more  added  weekly.    Or  you  can 

Take  Your  Own  Motion  Pictures 

with  the  Pathescope  Camera,  as  hundreds  are  doing, 
and  preserve  a  priceless  record  of  loved  ones — in  living, 
fascinating  action  on  the  screen.  We  number  among 
our  patrons  such  discriminating  purchasers  as  Vincent 
Astor,  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Frederick  G.  Bourne, 
four  of  the  Du  Ponts,  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould,  Mrs.  Pembroke 
Jones,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Jr.,  Otto  Kahn,  Chas.  S. 
Mellen,  Henry  C.  Phipps,  Mrs.  Jacob  Schiff,  Mrs. 
Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  F.  W.  Woolworth  and  others. 

Schools  and  Institutions 

Over  two  hundred  thousand   Public  School  children    see  Pathescope 
Educational  Pictures  every  week  through  the  equipment  of  only  one 
hundred  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools. 
All  Schools  need  and  should  have  them. 

Many  now  used  and  more  needed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Epworth  League,  Social  Settle- 
ment Workers,  Parents  Associations,  Industrial  Welfare  Societies,  Orphan 
Asylums,  Convalescents'  Homes,  Sanitariums — everywhere  that  life  can 
be  made  better  worth  living  by  the  safe  use  of  wholesome  motion  pictures. 

Industrial  Users 

VVe  number  among  our  clients  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  using  motion 
pictures  as  an  aid  to  salesmanship.  Many  of  them  adopted  the  Pathescope 
after  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  efforts  to  use  unapproved  projectors  with 
dangerous  celluloid  films.  The  salesman  equipped  to  show  his  product  by  motion 
pictures,  not  only  gets  a  showing  but  gets  the  order.  Literature  on  request  if  not 
convenient  to  call  at  the  Pathescope  Salon  for  a  demonstration. 

The  New  Premier  Pathescope  Projector 

embodies  seven  years  of  successful  experience 
gained  in  the  world-wide  sale  and  use  of  over 
10,000  former  models  in  exclusive  City  and 
Country  Homes,  Schools,  Churches,  Clubs,  and 
Commercial  Establishments. 

The  New  Premier  is  as  great  an  improvement  over  the  former  models 
as  the  modern  self-starting  high-powered  limousine  is  superior  to  the  auto 
of  ten  years  ago.  So  simple  that  anybody  can  operate  it.  So  exquisitely 
built  that  its  pictures  amaze  and  delight  the  expert  critics.  So  safe  with 
its  "Safety  Standard,"  slow-burning  film  that  it  is  labeled  by  the  Under- 
writers, "Enclosing  booth  not  required." 

The  operation  of  any  portable  projector  USING  CELLULOID  FILMS 
without  a  fire-proof  enclosing  booth  is  prohibited  by  State,  Municipal  and 
Insurance  restrictions,  and  the  violator  is  subject  to  severe  penalties. 
But  the  New  Premier  Pathescope  can  be  used  anywhere  without  a  licensed 
operator  or  without  violation  of  any  insurance  restrictions.  Weighs 
only  23  pounds  with  universal  motor.    Fits  in  a  small  suit-case  for 
the  traveller  or  can  be  mounted  on  a  handsome  cabinet. 


The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

WILLARD  B.  COOK,  President 

Suite  1833,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


RUNNING  water,  with  all  the  convenience,  happiness  and  economy  it  brings,  is  no  longer  for  city  folks  alone.    Every  ad- 
vantage of  city  water  can  now  be  had  on  any  farm. 

A  V-K  Water  Supply  System  will  water  the  stock  without  labor.  It  will  sprinkle  the  lawn,  keep  the  garden  green  and  pro- 
vide fire  protection.  It  will  lift  the  burden  from  the  woman's  shoulders  by  supplying  ample  water,  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet,  for 
the  laundry,  bathroom  and  kitchen.    It  gives  you  water  for  drinking,  pure,  cold,  and  fresh  from  the  well. 

A  V-K  System,  by  saving  labor  and  time  and  by  increasing  profits,  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  months. 

V-K  Systems  are  automatic,  quiet  running,  require  practically  no  attention,  and  cost  only  about  a  cent  a  day  to  operate 
either  with  gasoline  engine  or  electric  power. 

No  matter  what  your  source  of  water  is,  whether  shallow  well,  deep  well,  cistern,  lake  or  stream,  there  is  a  V-K  System 
exactly  suited  to  your  situation. 

If  you  have  an  electric  light  plant  of  any  make,  be  sure  to  install  a  V-K  Water  Supply  System  for  best  results. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  plumbing  supply  jobber  about  V-K,  and  send  for  our  book,  "The  Modern  Way." 
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So  much  depends 
upon  the  radiator  valve 


YOLR  boiler  may  be  the  best,  the  heat- 
ing system  correct  and  properly  in- 
stalled, but  satisfaction  and  comfort  will  not 
result  if  the  radiators  are  equipped  with 
light-weight  valves. 

The  settling  of  a  dwelling,  even  though  im- 
perceptible, throws  stress  upon  the  radiator 
valves,  and  if  these  are  not  of  sufficient 
weight  and  strength  they  give  way  under 
the  strain  and  become  faulty.  The  outcome 
is:  a  leaky  valve  damaging  floor  and  ceiling; 
a  valve  that  does  not  open  freely  and  fully 
or  close  tightly;  one  that  does  not  permit 
the  proper  regulation  of  steam  or  water  en- 
tering the  radiator. 

Jenkins  Radiator  Valves  are  heavy  and  carry  the 
strength  that  is  needed,  to  insure  satisfaction  and 
freedom  from  trouble  under  every  condition  of  ser- 
vice. They  do  not  leak;  can  always  be  opened 
easily  or  shut  tightly;  facilitate  the  regulation  of 
heat  to  any  degree  and  everlastingly  remain  de- 
pendable. Made  of  brass,  polished  or  nickle  plated 
to  suit  all  requirements. 

To-day,  as  for  more  than  fifty-five  years,  Jenkins 
"Diamond  Mark"  Valves  are  used  when  better  radi- 
ator valves  are  desired.  Request  your  architect  to 
specify  and  see  that  genuine  Jenkins  Radiator  Valves 
are  installed  by  your  contractor. 

Send  for  these  booklets:  "THE  VALVE  BEHIND 
A  GOOD  HEATING  SYSTEM"  describing  the 
Jenkins  Radiator  Valves,  and  "JENKINS  VALVES 
FOR  PLUMBING  SERVICE." 

Equip  your  radiator*  with  JENKINS  AUTOMATIC  AIR 
VALVES  to  keep  them  free  of  air  and  clear  for  tteam 

JENKINS  BROS. 


80  White  St. 
524  Atlantic  Ave. 
133  No.  Seventh  St. 
646  Washington  Blvd. 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco  Havana 

JENKINS  BROS.,  LIMITED 

103  St.  Remi  St., 
Montreal,  Canada 

6  Great  Queen  St., 
Kingway,  W.  C.  2,  London, 
England 


New  York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Washington 
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Olde  J&mesfield  JRpofs 


A  Touch  of  Old  England 

If  it  were  age  alone  that  makes  the  roofs  of  Old  England's 
manor  houses  so  eser  interesting;  we  should  despair  of  their 
accomplishment  over  here. 

Haopily  for  you,  however,  the  same  effects,  almost  to  the 
mellowed  touch  of  time,  can  be  secured  with  our  Olde  Stones- 
field  Roofs  which  in  materials  and  methods  are  quite  like  those 
used  by  England's  roofer  craftsmen  of  centuries  ago. 

Each  roof  as  prompted  by  each  condition,  is  a  separate  design. 

Such  roofs  are  not  simply  weather  protectors, — they  are  a 
fitting  crown  to  the  structure. 

You  are  cordially  urged  to  seek  from  us  further  information. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co. 


Home  Office 
110  South  16th  St. 
Philadelphia 


Branch  Office 
17  East  49th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Violin  by  Carlo  Bergonzi,  Cremona,  1733 

RARE  OLD  VIOLINS, 

Violas  and  Cellos  by  great  makers  of  the  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  are  offered  for  sale 
by  Lyon  &  Healy. 

The  Bergonzi  pictured  is  but  one  interesting  instrument 
from  the  wonderful  collection  now  in  our  hands. 

Write  us  for  a  complete  list. 

LYON  &>  HEALY 

60  10  89  Jackson  Blvd.  C  CHICAGO 


Cobfmnter  JUantete 

EARLY  ENGLISH  AND   COLONIAL  REPRODUCTIONS 


FIOCPLACE  ACCE/yOOlE^ 


An  interesting  collection  of  weather  vanes  of 
unusual  design  and  decorative  character  for 
house  or  garage.    Also  hand-made  lanterns. 

Illustrations  upon  request. 
ARTHUK  TODHUNTEK         Showrooms,  101  Park  Ave..  New  York 

; 


DISTINCTION 

The  designing  and  carving  of  a  memorial  is  perhaps 
even  more  important  than  the  selection  of  the  material 
to  be  used. 

The  abo\>e  has  the  classic  distinction  of  its  model,  a 
tablet  uncovered  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  dated 
298  BC.  Monuments  of  similar  character  can  be  cut 
from  Rock  of  Ages  Granite  to  meet  any  requirements. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  sketches  for  a  design 
that  will  carry  out  your  own  ideas  which  can  be 
executed  in  any  desired  stone. 

WESTERLY  GRANITE  CO. 

Designers  and  Stone  Cutters 
355  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


The  zMOTOR  "BOAT  PATHFINDER 

Tart  V —  Stonington,  Qonn.,  to  Sa{pnnet  Toint,  ^     including  ^Narragansett  "Bay 

<By  ^ALFRED  F.  J^OOMIS 


THE  waters  embraced  in  the  present  instal- 
ment of  the  Pathfinder  offer  every  variety 
of  cruising  from  deep-sea  to  back  channel, 
and  "cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  each  yachts- 
man who  takes  delight  in  natural  beauty  and 
in  the  intricacies  of  'longshore  piloting.  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  to  the  description  of  whose  harbors 
this  article  is  chiefly  devoted,  is  bordered  by  sev- 
eral quaint  towns  boasting  inns  in  which  it  is  still 
possible  to  sit  down  to  old-fashioned  home  cook- 
ing and  satisfy  a  seagoing  appetite.  Coffee  never 
masquerades  as  demi-tasse,  nor  does  Rhode  Island 
chowder  give  place  to  consomme,  that  economical 
and  "furnn"  substitute  for  soup.  Bread  puddin' 
is  just  that,  but  when  it  is  topped  off"  with  whipped 
cream  that  never  saw  the  white  of  egg,  or  the 
more  intimate  side  of  a  tin  can  you  would  pro- 
nounce it  better  than  all  the  French  pastry  of  a 
dandified  city  restaurant. 

Yachtsmen  who  carry  sea  cooks  on  their  ship's 
papers,  and  on  whom  such  epicurean  details  are 
wasted,  may  derive  pleasure  from  the  unfolding 
panorama  of  the  islands  of  Xarragansett  Bay — 
Hope,  Prudence,  and  Patience,  to  mention  only 
the  most  euphonious  of  the  many  isles  that  rise 
glowing  from  its  green  waters;  and  those  who  de- 
light chiefly  in  navigation  will  find  a  sufficiency  of 
buoys  and  lights  between 
which  to  run  courses  and 
check  the  deviation  of  their 
compasses. 

The  social  side  of  cruising 
need  not  be  neglected,  for 
Newport  and  the  Pier  oc- 
cupy commandingand  allur- 
ing positions  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  entrance  to  the 
bay,  and  a  craving  for  Navy 
life  may  be  judiciously  sat- 
isfied by  a  tour  of  the  flotilla 
whenever  the  destroyers  dot 
the  waters  of  the  Eastern 
Passage.  Marine  railways 
and  repair  facilities  are  en- 
countered at  every  import- 
ant town  and  there  are  gaso- 
lene and  provision  stations 
at  frequent  intervals.  Yacht 
clubs  provide  focal  points 
for  visitors  in  every  Narra- 
gansett  harbor  but  that  of 
\\  ickford  —  and  Wickford 
has  its  whipped  cream  and 
bread  puddin'. 

Government  charts  1211 
and  113  depict  the  waters 
under  consideration,  and 
they  and  other  publications 
of  the  Hydrographic  Office 
may  be  obtained  from  Goff 
&  Page,  224  Industrial  Trust 
Building,  Providence,  from 
W.  H.Tibbetts,  i85Thames 
St.,  Newport,  and  from  C. 
C.  Ball,  Block  Island. 


Stonington  (Pop.  3, coo). 
The  harbor,  which  is  well 
protected  by  breakwaters,  is 
the  first  and  last  port  on 
entering  or  leaving  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  is  much 
used  by  coasting  schooners 
as  a  harbor  of  refuge. 
^  hen,  on  a  seemingly  per- 
fect day,  the  harbor  fills  up 
with  these  rugged  craft,  the 
Corinthian  may  know  that 
there  is  trouble  brewing  and 
need  look  no  farther  for 
weather  prognostications. 
There  is  no  marine  railway 
at  Stonington  for  hauling 
out  boats,  but  R.  M.  De- 
lagrange  who  has  a  ma- 
chine shop  and  wharf  in- 


side the  inner  breakwater,  is  a  mechanic  of  the 
sort  that  one  looks  for  and  rarely  finds.  He  is 
equipped  with  native  ability  and  with  the  neces- 
sary fittings  to  make  all  repairs  to  engine  and  hull 
that  may  be  done  without  hauling  out.  At  the 
dock  next  to  his,  gasolene  may  be  procured  from 
W.  P.  Bindloss.  Provisions  are  obtainable  on  the 
main  street  of  the  village,  and  there  are  two  coun- 
try hotels — the  Pleasant  View  House  and  Wam- 
possett  Inn.  There  is  trolley  service  to  Mystic 
and  Westerly,  at  which  stations  many  of  the 
through  trains  on  the  shore  line  stop. 

Watch  Hill  (Pop.  10,000).  There  is  a  shel- 
tered cove  inside  Watch  Hill  Point  to  which  boats 
drawing  no  more  than  5  feet  may  be  brought  with 
care.  Gasolene  is  sold  by  A.  G.  Stillman  from  a 
wharf  identifiable  by  one  of  the  red  sentries  which 
have  become  landmarks  of  the  automobile  high- 
ways. Water  is  piped  to  this  wharf.  No  repairs 
except  such  as  may  be  effected  at  neighboring 
garages  are  obtainable  at  Watch  Hill,  but  provi- 
sions may  be  bought.  Watch  Hill  is  a  fashionable 
summer  residence  community  and  beach  resort, 
and  the  hotels  include  the  Plimpton,  the  Ocean, 
and  the  Clinton.  Communication  with  Westerly 
is  by  trolley. 


,v^  „y,a"!.lts  t"buiary  "V<P  comprise  a  cruising  ground  excellent  both  for  its  natural  beauty  and  the  corn- 
are corn^rihi^iv^  ^1  ^  £ar£ors  ^frequent  and  the  facilities  for  the  care  of  motor  boats  and  their  operators 
refu^  The^-«n  ^  at  Stonington  near  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound  is  a  good>rt  of 
reiuge.     ine  ocean  run  to  eastward  before  the  next  shelter  is  reached  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  16  nautical  miles 
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Westerly  (Pop.  14,000).  The  city,  lying  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  Pawcatuck  River,  is* 
off  the  direct  line  of  coastwise  cruising  and  is  not 
easily  reached  without  local  knowledge.  The 
channel  is  narrow  and  bordered  by  rocks,  but  is 
good  for  a  depth  of  9  feet.  Fred  M.  Barber, 
whose  machine  shop  is  near  the  head  of  the  river 
on  the  east  bank,  will  make  mechanical  repairs  in 
cases  of  emergency,  but  no  longer  caters  to  the 
marine  trade.  Gasolene  is  sold  here,  and  storage 
battery  repairs  and  recharging  may  be  effected 
on  Main  St.,  a  block  or  two  from  his  landing. 
The  provision  centre  is  a  five-minute  walk 
from  this  point.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Rhode  Island,  the  Ninigret,  and  the  Morgan 
House. 

Point  Judith  Harbor  of  Refuge.  After  leaving 
Watch  Hill  Point  bound  eastward  there  is  no  shel- 
ter until  this  artificial  harbor,  16  nautical  miles 
distant,  is  reached.  Owing  to  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  anchorage  it  is  not  ideal  for  small 
craft,  which  will  do  well  to  pass  between  the  two 

i'etties  at  the  north  end  and  enter  Point  Judith 
'ond,  seeking  local  advice  before  anchoring. 
Gasolene  is  sold  by  fishermen  from  a  wharf  on 
the  right  bank,  but  no  provisions  are  obtainable. 


Wakefield.  Boatmen  who 
appreciate  variety  and 
beauty  in  cruising  will  do 
well  to  run  up  Point  Ju- 
dith Pond  to  the  anchor- 
age a  half  mile  below  the 
town.  They  may  very 
profitably  keep  their  eyes  on 
the  bottom  for  a  major  part 
of  the  4-mile  run,  however, 
as  there  are  shoal  spots 
which  are  imperfectly  in- 
dicated by  the  private  mark- 
ings. No  more  than  5  feet 
may  be  carried  past  the  nar- 
row portion  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  pond,  but  there 
is  anchorage  in  10  feet  of 
water  at  the  head,  with  8 
feet  at  the  wharves  of  Fred 
Priest  and  Capt.  W.  B. 
Rose.  Here  will  be  found 
marine  railways  with  facili- 
ties for  hauling  out  and  re- 
pairing 45-footers  of  4-foot 
draft.  Supplies  are  limited, 
but  provisions  may  be  ob- 
tained by  telephoning  to 
Wakefield.  Water  is  piped 
to  Priest's  wharf,  and  gaso- 
lene is  procurable  in  5-  or 
100-gallon  lots.  There  is  a 
hotel — the  Wakefield  House 
— in  the  town.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  is  3  feet  in 
the  pond.  Weeds  are 
bothersome  at  low  water. 

Narragansett  Pier.  (Pop. 
1,350).  Fishing  and  other 
summer  sports  endear  the 
Pier  to  the  vacationist,  but 
there  is  no  safe  harbor  for 
small  craft.  Gasolene  is  ob- 
tainable from  the  John  C. 
Tucker  Co. 

Saunderstown.  After  en- 
tering the  western  passage 
of  Narragansett  Bay  the 
first  harbor  of  cefuge  is 
behind  Dutch  Island, 
abreast  Saunderstown. 
The  island  is  the  site  of 
Fort  Greble.  There  is  a 
machine  shop  with  two 
small  ways  at  Saunderstown* 
and  gasolene  is  sold  from 
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\our  Water  Supply— 

without  a  Tank 

— no  attic  tank 
— no  elevated  tank 
— no  pneumatic  tank 
— no  tank  at  all! 

The  last  word  in  water  supply  system  development — 


'esico 

Tankless  Water  System 

You  open  the  faucet,  and  the  pump  delivers  a  steady  stream 
of  water  direct  from  the  well  or  other  source  of  supply,  under 
ample  pressure.  Cloje  the  faucet,  and  the  pump  stops.  No 
tank  to  leak,  freeze,  rot.  rust  or  collapse.  No  tank  to  pay 
for.  install  or  maintain.    No  belts,  no  gears,  no  valves. 

Note  what  a  compact,  simple,  yet  complete  system  this  is. 
It  requires  the  minimum  of  attention.  The  WESTCO 
Pump  has  only  one  moving  part — doesn't  even  need  oiling. 
The  WESTCO  Pump  is  easy  to  install  and  can  be  run  off 
regular  electric  light  circuit  or  farm  lighting  plant. 

Thousands  of  WESTCO  Tankless  Systems  are  in  daily, 
successful  operation. 

Send  for  Bulletin  C-6.  which  telb  the  siont 

Western  Pump  Company 

Moline,  Illinois  Davenport,  Iowa 


There's  a  W^slco  pump 
for  everypurpose 


Lighting  Service 
at  its  Best 

Steady,  unflickering  light,  with  ample  surplus  of  power  for 
electric  household  conveniences,  makes  the  Universal  4  K.  W. 
Lighting  Plant  ideal    for   the    better-appointed   country  estate. 

Quiet,  water-cooled  4-cylinder  Universal  Motor  operates  on  gas- 
olene, kerosene  or  gas.  Motor  is  direct-connected  to  a  specially- 
designed  8-pole  generator. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  for  descriptions  of  both  station- 
ary and  portable  plants.  Bulletin  No  29  will  tell  you 
about  the  Universal  Marine  Plant  (or  your  mctor  boat 


UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Station  60,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


The  L*.  S.  War  Department  used 
over  1500  Universal  Motors  in  the 
Army  and  Navy. 


"Good  Will"  54-Fcot  Great  Lakes  Express  Cruiser  owned  by  Mr. 
Keith  Spalding,  Chicago,  and  used  at  his  winter  home  San  Pedro, 
California.  Designed  and  built  by  the  Great  Lakes  Boat  Building 
Corporation.  Equipt  with  a  pair  of  six  cvlinder  Model  M-6  Van 
Blerck  engines.   Speed  3  to  25  M.  P.  H. 


G 


OOD  WILL"  is  used  for  fishing  and  also 
for  cruising.  Her  owner  insisted  on  a 
minimum  speed  of  3  M.  P.  H.  and  a  maximum 
speed  of  25  M.P.H.plus  perfect  control  between 
those  two  limits. 

Previously  such  control  has  not  been  possible  on 
Express  Cruisers,  they  could  be  operated  at  highspeeds 
successfully  but  not  at  low  speeds. 

But  the  new  Van  Blerck  engines  have  remedied  this 
condition.  With  the  new  Van  Blerck  system  of  car- 
buretion  and  manifolding  it  is  possible  to  go  from  full 
ahead  to  dead  slow — the  whole  arc  of  the  throttle — 
instantly  and  have  the  engine  answer  perfectly.  No 
choking  or  back  firing,  just  an  instantaneous  answer 
to  the  throttle  command. 

A  tremendous  asset  to  a  fast  boat,  this  ability  to 
maneuver  at  slow  speed,  to  operate  at  trolling  speeds 
when  fishing,  to  have  a  power  plant  which  will  not 
stall  at  the  critical  moment. 

And  Van  Blerck  engines  are  the  only  high  speed 
engines  which  hare  this  dependable  control  at  all  speeds 

VAN  BLERCK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Also  Makers  of  High-Duty  Commercial  Works 
OFFICE  AND  WORKS  AT  MONROE,  MICHIGAN 
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Where  Leaders  Gather 

for  work— to  plan  the  big  business  of  the  world— there  you  will  find  the  finest, 

handsomest  office  structures. 

for  play— to  take  up  the  reaction  of  exacting  business  strife— there  you  will  find 
cool  and  breeze-swept  waters  dotted  with  luxurious,  comfortable 

MATHIS-BUILT 
HOUSEBOATS 

For  they  combine  the  necessary  change  of  scene — ever-shifting  at  the  owner's  will— with 
all  home  comfort  and  ease.  In  Winter,  with  bows  Southward,  these  sturdy,  seaworthy 
houseboats  mean  escape  from  the  rigors  of  ice  and  snow  to  the  palm-fnnged  shores  of 
balmy  Florida.  In  Summer,  a  comfortable  cruise  to  cooler  Northern  waters  away  from  the 
tiring,  trying  heat. 

Many  of  America's  leaders — men  who  have  the  means  to  buy  what  they  determine  worthy 
—are  satisfied  owners  of  x\Iathis-built  Houseboats.    Such  recognition  is  significant. 
Your  plans  ready?    Get  the  Mathis  estimate. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Houseboats  and  Cruisers 
from  40  to  120  feet 

POINT  STREET  AND  DELAWARE  RIVER,  CAMDEN,  N 


Beltne  arc  the  $2-ft.  "Scarus"  and  tht  106-Jt, 
"Leonie" — -both  Mathis-built. 


a  wharf  adjoining  the  ferry  slip  to  northward 
The  ferry  gives  communication  with  Conanicutt 
Island  and  Newport.    The  Saunders  House  is  an  | 
attractive  inn  on  the  water  front. 

Wickford  (Pop.  1,500).  Proceeding  up  the 
west  side  of  the  bay,  the  first  harbor  offering  per- 
fect protection  as  well  as  facilities  for  repair  and 
provisioning  is  that  of  \\  ickford.  It  is  easily 
entered  by  following  the  Government  aids,  while 
the  channel  in  the  south  cove  leading  to  Saunters  | 
boat  shop  is  marked  by  double  lines  of  stakes. 
Strangers  may  secure  fore  and  aft  to  the  piles, 
or  may  lie  at  either  of  the  wharves  opposite  th; 
steamboat  dock.  At  the  first  of  these  there  is  a 
gasolene  storage  tank.  The  slip  to  southward  is 
practically  dry  at  low  water  abreast  the  tank,  and 
so  should  not  be  entered  to  that  point.  At  Saun- 
ders's yard  there  are  ways  for  hauling  out  and 
repairing  hulls  up  to  50-foot  length  with  no  more 
than  6-foot  draft.  Facilities  for  engine  repairs 
are  limited.  Provisions  are  obtainable  at  \\  ick- 
ford, and  the  more  immediate  wants  of  the  inner 
man  will  be  satisfactorily  requited  at  Mother 
Prentice's  Wickford  House,  situated  on  the  street  _ 
leading  up  from  the  gasolene  wharf.  The  Harbor  M 
View  and  the  Cold  Spring  House  are  other  hotels  J 
in  the  vicinity.  The  steamer  General  operates 
on  railroad  schedule  to  Newport. 


East    Greenwich    (Pop.    3,500).  Greenwich 
Hay  is  ono  of  the  most  charming  of  the  many 
attractive  bays  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  cove  of  I 
the  same  name  satisfies  every  requirement  for  an  I 
ideal  yacht  anchorage.    On  its  west  bank  are  1 
situated  the  yard  of  F.  S.  Nock,  and  the  home  I 
of  the  Fast  Greenwich  Y.  C,  and  behind  them  J 
the  town,  in  which  there  are  splendid  facilities  for  I 
provisioning.     1  here  are  several  ways  at  Nock's  I 
yard,  the  largest  of  them  being  capable  of  hauling  j 
a  150-foot  yacht  of  250  tons  dead  weight.    Re-  I 
pairs  of  all  kinds  are  undertaken.    Marine  sup- 
plies may  be  obtained  here  or  from  Sharp's  Hard- 
ware Co.  in  the  town.    Gasolene  and  fresh  water 
are  piped  to  the  w  harf  of  the  yacht  club.    1  he 
principal  hotel  is  the  Updike.    Oakland  Beach 
is  a  summer  resort  on  the  northeastern  side  of 
Greenwich  Bay  adjoining  the  entrance  to  Old 
Warwick   Cove.    Navigation    of  the   cove  by 
strangers  is  inadvisable. 

Providence  (Pop.  230,000).  This  is  the  capital 
and  most  important  city  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
home  port  of  numerous  pleasure  boats.  The 
oldest  and  best  known  yacht  club  is  the  Rhode 
Island  (club  lights  white,  blue,  white,  vertically 
suspended),  having  a  clubhouse  erected  over  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  Ocean  Avenue,  Pawtuxet. 
The  best  anchorage  for  large  craft  is  off  this  club- 
house, and  there  is  4  feet  at  low  water  alongside 
the  front  float.  Small  craft  may  go  to  the  cove 
partialis-  behind  the  clubhouse. 

At  Edgewood.  also  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Providence  River,  and  1  mile  above  Pawtuxet, 
is  the  clubhouse  of  the  Edgewood  Y.  C.  (green 
over  red).  The  anchorage  has  depths  of  5  to  6 
feet  but  at  low  water  drafts  of  no  more  than  3§ 
feet  may  be  taken  to  the  club  floats.  A  complete 
line  of  groceries  is  stocked  by  the  club  for  pur- 
chase by  members  and  by  visiting  yachtsmen, 
and  visitors  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of 
buoys  reserved  for  their  use  in  the  anchorage. 
At  both  the  Edgewood  and  the  Rhode  Island 
clubs,  gasolene,  fresh  water,  and  ice  are  aVailable 
in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Farther  up  the  river,  behind  Starvegoat  Island, 
is  the  home  of  the  Washington  Park  Y.  C.  The 
clubhouse  is  marked  at  night  by  a  red  beacon  on 
the  pier,  and  a  white  light  at  the  landing  float. 
Only  z\  feet  may  be  taken  to  the  float  at  low 
water.  Other  Providence  clubs  are  the  Paw- 
tucket  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seekonk  River,  and 
the  Bay  View,  situated  in  Bullock  Cove.  Belcher 
&  Loomis  in  Providence  carry  a  complete  line  of 
marine  hardware,  and  the  Magneto  Parts  Co. 
at  101  Fountain  St.  is  the  best  equipped  concern 
in  the  state  for  the  repair  of  magnetos.  Visitors 
desiring  provisions  may  obtain  them  by  telephon- 
ing from  either  of  the  two  prominent  yacht  clubs. 

Providence  has  frequent  express  train  service 
to  Boston  and  New  York  and  is  in  communication 
by  water  with  New  York  and  local  ports.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Narragansett  and  the 
Dorrance.  There  are  amusement  resorts  at 
Rocky  Point  and  at  Crescent  Beach. 

Pawtuxet  Cove  on  the  west  bank  of  Provi- 
dence River  opposite  Sabine  Point  is  a  snug 
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THE  ENGINE/REFINEMENT] 
/i'nest  boats  tfot/Yoat 


52-foot  express  cruiser  designed  and  built  by  Luders  Marine 
Construction  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.     Motors:  Twin  8-cylinder  dual  overhead  valve 
Sterlings,  total  600  H.  P.,  speed  35  M.  P.  II. 
A  handsome  day  boat,  this  Luders  express  cruiser ;  built  especially  as  a  swift 
carrier  to  and  from  business  and  a  waterside  summer  home.   Those  who  com-  JV 
mute  and  who  would  cover  the  intervening  distance  in  the  least  possible  time, 
unburdened  by  traffic  laws  and  obstructions,  can  travel  at  higher  rate  of 
speed  and  with  greater  comfort  in  these  cruisers  than  with  any  other  con- 
veyance. 


The  exceptional  high  speeds  maintained  by  the  dual  valve  Sterlings  this  season 
are  accompanied  by  an  unusually  low  fuel  consumption. 


Dual  overhead  valve  motors,  Bore  5*t",  Stroke 
6%"  4  cyl.,  150  H.  P.;  6  cyl.,  225  H.  P.;  8  cyl., 
300  H.  P. 

Literature  on  request 

STERLING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

1276  Niagara  Ave.,  Buffalo,  K  Y, 


Face  Brick  Bungalow,  South  Side.  Chicago 


A-F-B-A  |L 
I  USE  FACE  BRICK  | 
— it  Pays  \ 

"THE  STORY  OF  BRICK" 
An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive  illustrations  and  useful 
information  for  all  who  intend  to  build.  The  Romance  of 
Brick,  Extravagance  of  Cheapness,  Comparative  Costs, 
How  to  Finance  the  Building  of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of 
the  subjects  treated.  Your  copy  is  awaiting  your  request. 


Beautiful,  Durable  and 
Economical  Homes 

THERE  is  a  popular  notion,  inherited  from  earlier 
decades,  that  Face  Brick  is  too  expensive  a  ma' 
terial  for  the  average  home. 

True,  Face  Brick,  backed  up  with  common  brick  or 
hollow  tile, does  cost  more  than  the  frailer  structures  of 
wood  or  stucco  or  frame,  but  it  costs  only  a  little  more 
and,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  worth  much  more. 

Besides,  its  structural  durability  and  artistic  beauty 
create  economic  advantages  that  save  you  money  and 
in  the  end  actually  reduce  the  cost  of  your  Face  Brick 
house  below  that  of  the  less  substantial  structures. 

The  items  that  enter  into  this  reduction  are  upkeep, 
depreciation,  fire-safety  and  lower  insurance  rates^-and 
comfort  with  resulting  advantages  to  health. 

These  matters  are  all  fully  discussed  in  "The  Story  of 
Brick."  Send  for  it  now. 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

H2  J  Westminster  Building  •  Chicago,  Illinois 
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"The  Oldest  Door  In  The  World." 

^S^^fete-gs^^^' the  we,ght 
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If  a  Cypress  door  continues  in  daily  use  for  over  1400  years,  and  you  build  your  new  home  of  Cypress,  all  or  in  part,  how  much  will  you  and  your  posterity 
save  in  repair  bills  if  put  out  at  compound  interest?  The  same  lo^ic  applies  to  present  repairs  or  additions  on  structures  built  by  people  who  did  not  learn  about 
"The  Wood  Eternal"  soon  enough.    Mansion,  cottage,  back  fence  or  pergola — it's  all  the  same. 

The  photograph  above  (much  larger)  on  India  Tint  paper,  is  the  "art  supplement"  to  Volume  38  of  the  internationally  famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library. 
This  volume  is  about  "home-grown"  furniture  and  contains  full  sized  detail  plans  and  complete  spec  ifications  for  seven  different  furniture  designs.  52  pages. 
12  illustrations.   2  supplements.    It  is  yours  on  request,  with  our  compliments.    The  sooner  the  better.    (Also  ask  for  Vol.  1.) 

C  ^    .        ^  /^-«-r*^*.^^.r-»    IV/f-P**^      A  *202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.f  or 

SOUineril   ^ypreSS  IVlirS.  xYSSIl.,  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


if 


A  patch  is  an  incongruous  spot.  It  attracts  attention,  but  does  not  please.  The 
whole  effort  back  of  Norristone  Garden  Furniture. 


Bird  Baths 
Flower  Boxes 


Pots 


Garden  Benches         , ,  Sun  Dials 

Balustrades  Urns  Pedestals 

is  to  blend  fitting  benches,  pedestals  or  jars  into  nature's  surroundings  so  that 
your  friends  will  be  unconscious  of  the  stone,  but  struck  with  the  impressive 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

So  used, — Norristone  is  a  source  of  pride — It  wins  praise. 

Send  for  sample  photo  enlarged  and  our  book  of  Hue  prints.    Special  work  S'om  architect's 
plans  a  part  oj  our  seroice. 

A/ORR/STONE 

*Stud/o:     Rochester.  N~Y. 


harbor  for  small  craft.  The  entrance,  although 
narrow  and  bordered  by  rocks,  is  well  marked, 
and  4  feet  may  be  carried  over  the  bar  at  low 
water.  Inside  the  cove  boats  are  obliged  to  moor 
bow  and  stern.  Midway,  and  on  the  left  bank, 
is  the  repair  yard  of  A.  J.  Richardson.  Yachts 
of  100-foot  length  may  be  hauled  out  for  painting 
and  hull  repairs.  Some  machine  work  is  done. 
In  the  height  of  the  season  gasolene  is  sold  from 
Richardson's  landing,  but  the  usual  place  for 
obtaining  fuel  is  at  McCleod's  dock  at  the  head 
of  the  cove.  Groceries  are  easily  obtainable.- 
There  is  no  hotel  at  Pawtuxet,  but  excellent  shore 
dinners  are  served  at  Slocum's  restaurant  on  the 
water  front.  Providence  is  a  half  hour  distant 
by  trolley,  and  there  is  five-minute  service. 

Warren  (Pop.  7,500).  Leaving  Providence 
River  and  rounding  Rumstick  Point  on  the  east 
shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  the  channel  leads  up  a 
well-buoyed  river  to  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Warren,  where  every  want  of  the  cruising  boat- 
man may  be  filled.  Gasolene  is  obtainable  from 
a  wharf  directly  above  spar  buoy  12  or  from 
Covo's  wharf  a  short  distance  farther  up  the  War- 
ren River.  George  H.  Covo  has  two  repair 
yards  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  four  ways 
where  boats  up  to  65  feet  in  length  may  be  hauled. 
Minor  repairs  to  engines  are  undertaken  and 
general  machine  work  is  done  at  the  shop  of 
Potter  &  Collamore,  also  on  the  east  bank,  but 
below  the  gasolene  wharf  first  mentioned.  Mar- 
ine supplies  are  obtainable  in  Warren  and  it  is 
a  three-minutes'  carry  for  provisions.  All  stores 
are  closed  on  Thursday  afternoons.  On  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  in  the  town  of  Barrington  is 
the  clubhouse  of  the  Barrington  Y.  C.  The 
anchorage  here,  near  the  head  of  navigation,  is 
excellent,  and  the  controlling  depth  is  6  feet. 
Water  and  gasolene  are  obtainable. 

Potters  Cove.  Small  craft  will  find  good  an- 
chorage behind  Gull  Point  on  the  east  side  of 
Prudence  Island.  There  are  two  wharves,  and 
butter,  eggs,  water,  and  fresh  vegetables  are 
obtainable  from  farms  near-by. 

Bristol  (Pop.  11,375).  Continuing  down  the 
Eastern  Passage,  Bristol  Harbor  is  entered  on 
rounding  Popasquash  Point.  The  most  pro- 
tected anchorage  is  in  the  north  end  of  the  harbor, 
where  is  located  the  repair  yard  of  Samuel  Ward- 
well.  Lengths  of  60  to  70  feet  may  be  hauled 
out.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cove,  abreast  the 
railroad  station,  is  an  unmarked  rock  which  is 
awash  at  high  water.  Other  dangers  in  the  harbor 
are  marked.  A  prominent  landmark  at  Bristol 
is  the  yard  of  the  Herreshoff  Mfg.  Co.  where 
yacht  repairs  of  every  kind  are  undertaken,  and 
where  a  greatest  length  of  115  feet  or  a  deepest 
draft  of  14  feet  may  be  hauled  out.  Gasolene  is 
sold  here  and  at  the  dock  of  the  Wardwell  Lum- 
ber Co.,  which  latter  concern  also  stocks  some 
marine  supplies.  Fresh  water  is  piped  to  Herres- 
hoff's  docks.  A  draft  of  12  feet  may  be  carried 
to  the  dock  of  the  Bristol  Y.  C,  which  is  situated 
just  above  the  ferry  slip.  A  ferry  with  trolley 
connection  on  Rhode  Island  links  Bristol  with 
Newport.    The  local  hotel  is  the  Belvedere. 

Kickamuit  River.  The  mouth  of  this  river, 
emptying  into  Mount  Hope  Bay,  is  protected  by 
two  points  which  create  an  excellent  land-locked 
anchorage  within.  At  one  spot  in  the  entrarvce 
the  channel  takes  a  V  turn,  but  it  may  be  followed 
with  care. 

Fall  River  (Pop.  120,000).  This  manufactur- 
ing city  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of 
aquatic  pleasure  as  some  of  the  very  small  ports 
in  Narragansett  waters.  There  are  two  clubs, 
however — the  King  Philip  B.  C.  on  the  east  bank 
abreast  Borden  Flats,  and  the  Riverside  Y.  C. 
on  the  west  bank  adjacent  to  Crowninshield's 
shipyard — where  visiting  boats  may  lie.  Gaso- 
lene is  sold  by  the  latter  institution,  or  it  may  be 
carried  a  short  distance  to  a  wharf  on  the  right 
bank  below  the  first  bridge.  At  this  wharf  is  the 
100-foot  railway  of  M.  D.  Thompson.  Machine 
work  and  other  engine  repairs  may  be  effected  at 
a  shop  near  by.  The  Taunton  River,  on  which 
the  city  is  situated,  may  be  navigated  to  Taun- 
ton. Above  Dighton,  where  the  Taunton  Y.  C. 
has  a  station,  the  channel  is  crooked  and  not 
easily  followed.  Supplies  and  provisions  are  ob- 
tainable at  Fall  River.  Water  in  quantity  may 
be  taken  from  a  wharf  below  the  first  bridge. 
Steamers  sail  daily  from  Fall  River  for  Newport 
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MARMON  34 

No  more  convincing  evi- 
dence of  Marmon  me- 
chanical excellence  could 
be  desired  than  the  fact 
that  so  many  men  of  prom- 
inence in  automotive  and 
allied  industries  have 
chosen  the  Marmon  34  as 
the  car  they  prefer  to  drive. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company 

Established  lS$i  :  :  Indianapolis 
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Mello-Gloss 
gives  to  your  walls 
a  sunny-sheened  finish  like  satin 


Mello-Gloss  comes  in  a  can  and 
goes  on  with  a  brush.  Goes  on  so 
easy,  you  can  easily  do  it,  if  your 
painter  is  too  busy. 

Like  a  piece  of  satin,  it  has  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  finish  and  play  of 
color,  that  gives  a  wonderful  feeling 
of  cheeriness  and  interest  to  your 
walls. 

With  all  its  sunny-sheenness,  the 
finish  does  not,  however,  give  you 
the  impression  of  shininess.  Still, 
when  you  examine  it  closely,  you 
see  that  the  mellow  gloss  from  which 


it  derives  its  name,  is  there.  Prompt- 
ly you  appreciate  how  easily  its 
surface  must  clean  and  how  fortu- 
nate it  would  be  for  stairway  walls, 
bathroom,  nursery,  kitchen  or 
wherever  their  easy  wiping  off"  is 
desirable. 

Mello-Gloss  gives  a  satin-sheened 
finish.  Mellotone  gives  a  rich,  dull 
velvety  effect. 

Send  for  special  circular  giving 
particulars  about  each.  Both  are 
sold  by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each 
town. 


^  Lowe  Brothers 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON.  OHIO 
Boston    New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago    Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 


HODGSON 
PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Screen  Mouse 


Whether  you  Summer  in  the  moun- 
tains or  at  the  sea  you  can  take  your 
home  with  you  if  it  is  a  Hodgson  Porta- 
ble House.  Itrequires  no  skilled  work- 
men to  erect.  Simply  follow  directions 
and  bolt  the  plainly  marked  sections  in 
place. 

Hodgson  Portable  Houses  come  in 
many  sizes.  From  time  to  time  a  room 
can  be  added  and  a  little  week-end  cot- 
tage can  become  a  house  of  ten  or  more 
rooms.  Hodgson  Portable  Houses  are 
wonderfully  comfortable  —  and  abso- 
lutely weather  tight.  Write  today  for 
catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201.  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  6  E.  39th  St.,  N.Y. 


All  in  One  Plant 

Jectric  Light  and  Running  Water 

You  can  buy  this  convenience  in 
Kewanee    Combination  Electric 
Light  and   Running  Water  Plant.  It 
makes  any  home,  anywhere,  thoroughly 
modern  and  efficient. 

Also  separate  systems  for  electric  light, 
running  water,  and  sewage  disposal.  A 
Kewanee  Plant  will  increase  the  value 
and  safety  of  your  home.   Write  for  free 
booklet  describing  hundreds  of  systems 
adapted  to  every  need. 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 
402  Franklin  St.,  Kewanee,  Illinois 


Water  Supply       Electric  Light       Sewage  Disposal 


New  life 

for  old  heating  systems 

If  you  are  tired  of  noisy,  leaky,  half-hot  steam 
radiators,  now  is  the  time  to  get  them  into 
good  shape  for  next  winter.  "Dunhamize"all 
of  them — and  have  heating  comfort  equal  to 
that  in  the  Woolworth  Building.  Tell  us  what 
kind  of  a  house  and  system  you  now  have. 

DUNHAM 

■Cheating  service 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Building.  CHICAGO 


and  New  York.  The  principal  hotel  is  'the  Mo- 
hican. 

Tiverton  (Pop.  3,000).  Here,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Sakonnet  River,  and  between  the  two 
bridges,  is  the  home  of  the  Fall  River  Y.  C. 
There  is  a  depth  of  10  feet  at  the  club  anchorage, 
and  of  6  feet  alongside  the  float.  Gasolene  and 
supplies  are  sold  at  Humphrey's  coal  wharf  above 
the  yacht  club,  and  water  is  obtainable.  There 
is  a  repair  shop  north  of  this  wharf,  but  no  marine 
railway.  Provisions  may  be  secured  from  stores 
not  far  from  the  yacht  club.  The  only  hotel  is 
the  Stone  Bridge  House. 

Proceeding  from  Tiverton  down  the  west  bank 
of  Rhode  Island,  there  is  no  harbor  available 
until  Newport  is  reached.  Some  protection  is 
afforded,  however,  in  the  lee  of  Sandy  Point  on 
Prudence  Island,  and  the  cove  on  the  south  side 
is  deeper  than  its  triangulation  on  the  coast  chart 
would  indicate.  Melville,  on  Rhode  Island,  is  a 
Government  coaling  station  and  may  not  be 
entered  by  private  craft. 

Jamestown  (Pop  1,300).  This  village  and 
ferry  landing  opposite  Newport  is  the  principal 
community  on  Conanicut  Island.  There  are 
several  summer  hotels,  including  the  Thorndike, 
the  Bay  View,  the  Bay  Voyage,  and  the  Gardner 
House.  The  landing  directly  south  of  the  ferry 
slip  is  the  property  of  the  Jamestown  Y.  C. 
Gasolene  is  sold  from  a  barge  moored  above  the 
ferry  slip.  Groceries,  fruits,  and  sweets  are 
obtainable  from  stores  on  the  public  dock. 

Newport  (Pop.  28,000).  This  is  the  most 
prominent  summer  resort  on  the  New  England 
coast,  and  the  rendezvous  of  yachtsmen  the 
world  over.  Deep  draft  sail  and  power  craft 
usually  take  anchorage  in  Brentons  Cove  at  the 
southern  end,  but  the  harbor  is  deep  and  free  from 
dangers  up  to  a  line  extending  east  from  the  city 
wharf — which  projects  southward  from  Long 
Wharf.  Near  the  centre  of  the  harbor  is  the 
Newport  station  and  wharf  of  the  New  York  Y.  C. 
At  its  upper  end  is  the  home  of  the  Newport  Y.  C. 
Boats  up  to  1 10-foot  length  may  be  hauled  for 
repairs  on  the  ways  of  the  Newport  Shipyard, 
and  smaller  craft  ;ire  usually  taken  to  Williams  & 
Manchester's  for  hull  repairs.  The  Burnham 
Machine  Shop  and  Lynch  Brothers  do  most  of 
the  marine  engine  repair  work  in  Newport,  and 
McClellan  &  Heald  are  the  principal  sailmakers. 
Marine  hardware  and  tackle  of  every  description 
will  be  found  in  the  various  stores  on  Thomas 
Street.  Standard  and  Texas  hoardings  beautify  (?) 
the  lower  water  front  and  advertise  the  sale  of 
gasolene  and  oils  to  all  who  enter  the  harbor  from 
seaward.  Fresh  water  is  delivered  to  yachts 
anchored  in  the  harbor  by  a  water  boat  which  has 
its  mooring  at  Hammett's  wharf.  Coal  is  sold 
at  the  wharf  of  the  Newport  Coal  Co. 

The  principal  hotels  in  Newport  are  the  Muen- 
chener  King,  the  Hilltop  Inn,  and  the  New  Cliffs. 
The  Perry  House  is  the  chief  commercial  hotel. 
The  city  is  in  ferry  or  steamer  communication  with 
New  York,  Providence,  Fall  River,  Block  Island, 
Wickford  Landing,  Jamestown,  Narragansett 
Pier,  Saundefstown,  etc. 

Sakonnet  Harbor,  on  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Sakonnet  River,  is  a  small  port  of  refuge 
from  winds  from  the  southerly  quadrants.  It  is 
unsafe  in  gales  from  the  northeast  and  northwest. 
C.  R.  Gray  has  the  agency  for  the  sale  of  gasolene 
and  some  provisions  are  obtainable.  Lyman's  is 
the  principal  inn  at  Sakonnet. 

Block  Island  (Pop.  1,500).  There  are  two 
harbors  at  Block  Island,  an  artificial  one  on  the 
east  shore  formed  by  two  breakwaters,  and  Great 
Salt  Pond  on  the  west  side.  Both  rfrf?*ffequented 
by  pleasure  craft  in  summer,  and  gasolene,  water, 
and  provisions  are  obtainable.  There  is  no  ma- 
rine railway.    The  hotels  are  numerous. 
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Columbia  Crest 

MOUNT  RANIER 
NATIONAL  PARK 
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J^^IS  A  PENAL 
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Look  for  this 
Pantasote  Label 
inside  the  top  —  it 
protects  you  agai  nst 
substitution  which 
is  nut  uncommon. 


e 
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Here's  added  beauty  and  security 
for  your  new  home 

BUILDING  that  new  home  will  be  one  of  the  events  of  your 
life.  Plan  wisely,  and  build  well.  Use  Sargent  Hardware 
throughout.  For  strength,  Sargent  Hardware  has  no  equal. 
There's  safety  in  the  home  equipped  with  it,  while  unusual 
accuracy  in  fitting  assures  smooth  operation. 

Sargent  Hardware  means  good  taste.  It  lends  an  unobtrusive 
air  of  distinction  to  your  home  that  one  feels  rather  than  sees. 
Among  its  many  pleasing  and  tasteful  patterns  is  one  that  exactly 
meets  any  architectural  standard  and  design.  Send  for  the  Sar- 
gent Book  of  Designs  and  select,  with  your  architect,  the  design 
that  harmonizes  with  your  home's  particular  style  of  architecture. 

Sargent  Cylinder  Day  and  Night  Latches 

Combine  safety,  security  and  strength. 
They  have  many  special  features, 
chief  of  which  is  the  Push-  B  utton 
Stop,  found  only  in  Sargent  Day  and 
Night  Latches.  They  are  simple, 
convenient  and  safe,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  their  getting  out  of 
order  by  the  forcible  dosing  of 
the  door. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,    Hardware  Manufacturer. 
35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"Put  Your  Own  Key  In  Your  Own  Front  Door" 


S  A  R  G  E  NT 


LOCKS 


AND 


HARD  W  A   R  E 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


Span  -  Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
essence  of  modern  thought 
in  furniture.    To-day  it  is  the 


al  1 


ol  th< 


influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Umbrian  Fur- 
niture." Berkey  &  Gay  Fur- 
niture Company.  442  Monroe 
Avenue, Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Flemington,  N.  J. 

SutH'CHSom  to  NtothofT  KroH. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 
35  years'  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemington 


flggfCIocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Mak  ers  of  high  grade  clocks.    1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  POULTRY  CONVENTION 

AUGUST  iothto  13th  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
are  the  date  and  place  of  the  next  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  convention — an 
event  that  promises  discussions  and  de- 
velopments of  great  interest  to  poultry  breeders 
and  enthusiasts.  Among  the  important  matters  to 
be  discussed  by  themany  authoritiesalready  sched- 
uled on  the  programme  and  by  the  convention  at 
large  are  proposed  changes  in  the  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, the  establishment  of  permanent  business 
headquarters,  amendments  designed  to  strengthen 
the  organization  financially,  national  adver- 
tising and  the  creation  of  a  fund  therefor,  and 
the  Chinese  egg  problem.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  consideration  of  characteristics 
indicating  egg  producing  ability,  many  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  in  the  revised  Stand- 
ard. Resolutions  will  be  introduced  designed 
to  do  away  with  the  division  of  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns into  Light  and  Dark  classes  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  the  former  single-grouping  scheme. 
Barred  Rock  varieties  are  also  slated  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion.  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  Kansas 
City,  is  chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee 
and  will  shortly  have  complete  programmes 
available  for  those  interested.  There  should  be 
many  such. 


DAIRY  FOODS  DEFICIENT  IN 
OUR  DIETS 

A  CCORDING  to  Dr.  W.  C.  McCullom  of 
/\  Johns  Hopkins  University,  milk  and  its 
J  \  products,  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  the 
yolk  of  egg  are  the  three  essential  food  ma- 
terials without  at  least  one  of  which  no  combination 
of  foods,  however  varied  or  mathematically  well 
balanced,  can  support  life  and  produce  normal  de- 
velopment. Of  these  three  essentials,  he  designates 
dairy  products  as  by  far  the  richest  in  the  mysteri- 
ous substance  that  the  animal  body  must  receive 
in  order  to  grow,  and,  therefore,  as  the  most  im- 
portant. 

There  is  something  rather  disquieting,  after 
learning  these  facts,  in  discovering  that,  al- 
though the  United  States  is  the  greatest  produc- 
ing country  as  far  as  milk  and  its  derivatives 
are  concerned,  it  is  'way  down  the  line  when  it 
comes  to  their  consumption  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion. For  example,  the  average  inhabitant  of 
Denmark  normally  eats  12.3  pounds  of  cheese 
per  year,  the  average  Britisher  1 1.2  pounds,  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Hollander  about  8 
pounds  apiece,  and  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States  only  3.8  pounds — an  amount  exceeding 
only  those  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Argen- 
tina among  the  civilized  countries.  In  butter 
consumption  Australia  leads  with  25.6  pounds 
eaten  per  person  per  year.  New  Zealand  is 
second,  with  21.7  pounds,  then  Denmark,  19 
pounds,  the  United  Kingdom,  19,  and  the  United 
States,  17.5  pounds.  It  might  not  be  easy  to 
substantiate  Dr.  McCullom's  conclusions  by 
showing  and  proving  that  the  average  American 
is  mentally  or  physically  below  the  inhabitant 
of  any  of  the  countries  ranked  above  this  one  as 
a  consumer  of  dairy  foodstuffs,  but  the  statistics 
certainly  justify  and  to  that  extent  lend  force  to 
the  plea  made  by  many  dietitians  and  food  ex- 
perts and  economists,  that  we  eat  more  of  ma- 
terials made  from  milk.  How  much  does  that 
mean? 

W  ell,  the  most  recent  figures  available  show 
that  the  average  daily  consumption  of  milk  in 
one  form  or  another  per  capita  in  this  country 
is:  condensed  milk,  .49  ounce;  skim-milk  powder, 
.012  ounce;  milk,  16  ounces;  cheese,  .13  ounce; 
butter,  .76  ounce;  and  ice  cream,  .5  ounce.  Sup- 
pose you  keep  track  for  a  while,  say  a  month, 
and  see  how  your  average  compares  with  this 
undesirably  low  schedule. 
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BUILDING  that  new  home  will  be  one  of  the  events  of  your 
life.  Plan  wisely,  and  build  well.  Use  Sargent  Hardware 
throughout.  For  strength,  Sargent  Hardware  has  no  equal. 
There's  safety  in  the  home  equipped  with  it,  while  unusual 
accuracy  in  fitting  assures  smooth  operation. 

Sargent  Hardware  means  good  taste.  It  lends  an  unobtrusive 
air  of  distinction  to  your  home  that  one  feels  rather  than  sees. 
Among  its  many  pleasing  and  tasteful  patterns  is  one  that  exactly 
meets  any  architectural  standard  and  design.  Send  for  the  Sar- 
gent Book  of  Designs  and  select,  with  your  architect,  the  design 
that  harmonizes  with  your  home's  particular  style  of  architecture. 

S^>\  Sargent  Cylinder  Day  and  Night  Latches 

Combine  safety,  security  and  strength. 
They  have  many  special  features, 
chief  of  which  is  the  Push- B  utton 
Stop,  found  only  in  Sargent  JDay  and 
Night  Latches.  They  are  simple, 
convenient  and  safe,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  their  getting  out  of 
order  by  the  forcible  closing  of 
the  door. 


SARGENT  &  COMPANY,    Hardware  Manufacturers 
35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"Put  Your  Own  Key  In  Your  Own  Front  Door" 


S  A  R  G  EN  T 


LOCKS 


AND 


HARD  W  A   R  E 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


Span  -  Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
es-ence  of  modern  thought 
in  furniture.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  251-  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Umbrian  Fur- 
niture." Berkey  9c  Gay  Fur- 
niture Company,  442  Monroe 
Avenue, Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FLTRNITURE 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Flemington,  N.  J. 

Successors  to  Ntothoff  Kros. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 

35  years*  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Flemington 


(pg^Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1 0  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  POULTRY  CONVENTION 

AUGUST  loth  to  13th  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
are  the  date  and  place  of  the  next  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  convention — an 
event  that  promises  discussions  and  de- 
velopments of  great  interest  to  poultry  breeders 
and  enthusiasts.  Among  the  important  matters  to 
be  discussed  by  themanyauthoritiesalready  sched- 
uled on  the  programme  and  by  the  convention  at 
large  are  proposed  changes  in  the  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, the  establishment  of  permanent  business 
headquarters,  amendments  designed  to  strengthen 
the  organization  financially,  national  adver- 
tising and  the  creation  of  a  fund  therefor,  and 
the  Chinese  egg  problem.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  consideration  of  characteristics 
indicating  egg  producing  ability,  many  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  in  the  revised  Stand- 
ard. Resolutions  will  be  introduced  designed 
to  do  away  with  the  division  of  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns into  Light  and  Dark  classes  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  the  former  single-grouping  scheme. 
Barred  Rock  varieties  are  also  slated  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion.  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  Kansas 
City,  is  chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee 
and  will  shortly  have  complete  programmes 
available  for  those  interested.  There  should  be 
many  such. 


DAIRY  FOODS  DEFICIENT  IN 
OUR  DIETS 

A  CCORDING  to  Dr.  W.  C.  McCullom  of 
/\     Johns  Hopkins  University,  milk  and  its 
I    %    products,  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  the 
yolk  of  egg  are  the  threeessential  food  ma- 
terials without  at  least  one  of  which  no  combination 
of  foods,  however  varied  or  mathematically  well 
balanced,  can  support  life  and  produce  normal  de- 
velopment. Of  these  three  essentials,  hedesignates 
dairy  products  as  by  far  the  richest  in  the  mysteri- 
ous substance  that  the  animal  body  must  receive 
in  order  to  grow,  and,  therefore,  as  the  most  im- 
portant. 

There  is  something  rather  disquieting,  after 
learning  these  facts,  in  discovering  that,  al- 
though the  United  States  is  the  greatest  produc- 
ing country  as  far  as  milk  and  its  derivatives 
are  concerned,  it  is  'way  down  the  line  when  it 
comes  to  their  consumption  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion. For  example,  the  average  inhabitant  of 
Denmark  normally  eats  12.3  pounds  of  cheese 
per  year,  the  average  Britisher  11.2  pounds,  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Hollander  about  8 
pounds  apiece,  and  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States  only  3.8  pounds — an  amount  exceeding 
only  those  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Argen- 
tina among  the  civilized  countries.  In  butter 
consumption  Australia  leads  with  25.6  pounds 
eaten  per  person  per  year.  New  Zealand  is 
second,  with  21.7  pounds,  then  Denmark,  19 
pounds,  the  United  Kingdom,  19,  and  the  United 
States,  17.5  pounds.  It  might  not  be  easy  to 
substantiate  Dr.  McCullom's  conclusions  by 
showing  and  proving  that  the  average  American 
is  mentally  or  physically  below  the  inhabitant 
of  any  of  the  countries  ranked  above  this  one  as 
a  consumer  of  dairy  foodstuffs,  but  the  statistics 
certainly  justify  and  to  that  extent  lend  force  to 
the  plea  made  by  many  dietitians  and  food  ex- 
perts and  economists,  that  we  eat  more  of  ma- 
terials made  from  milk.  How  much  does  that 
mean  ? 

Well,  the  most  recent  figures  available  show 
that  the  average  daily  consumption  of  milk  in 
one  form  or  another  per  capita  in  this  country 
is:  condensed  milk,  .49  ounce;  skim-milk  powder, 
.012  ounce;  milk,  16  ounces;  cheese,  .13  ounce; 
butter,  .76  ounce;  and  ice  cream,  .5  ounce.  Sup- 
pose you  keep  track  for  a  while,  say  a  month, 
and  see  how  your  average  compares  with  this 
undesirably  low  schedule. 
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The  Motor  That  Made  the  Spad  Possible 


RELIABILITY 

7 HE  consistent,  hour"  after'  hour 
reliability  of  the  Wright' Hispano 
Aeronautical  engine  is  proverbial. 

For  five  years  it  proved  its  merit  — 
justified  its  design  —  as  the  leading 
aeronautical  engine  of  the  Great  War. 

Powering  the  newer  designs  of  com' 
mercial  and  sporting  airplanes,  flying 
boats  and  seaplanes,  Wright' Hispano 
brings  to  such  craft  a  new  standard 
of  performance  —  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  —  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  great  motor. 

There  are  available  for  immediate  delivery 
180  H.  P.  (Model  E)  Engines  to  recognized 
plane  manufacturers  and  responsible  owners. 


WEIGHT 

Aeronautical  Corporation 

Paterson  '"^^  N.J. 


Member  Manufacturers? 
A  ircraft  A  ssociation 
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SWEETS  TO  TEMPT 
THE  MOST  CAPRICIOUS 


THE  sort  of  chocolates  and  bon- 
bons people  receive  with  genuine 
delight  rather  than  politely  mur- 
mured phrases. 

They  are  occasion-sweets,  for  every 
occasion.  To  enjoy  on  the  trip  over- 
sea, to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  train, 
to  make  people  chummy  while  mo- 
toring, to  be  irresistibly  attractive 
— anywhere. 

Your  order  will  receive  immediate  attention 
if  sent  by  mail,  phone  or  wire. 

5th  Avenue  at  58th  St. 


New  York 


Charles  Richard  Wilson 
Manager 


  ■ 


THE  reputation  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  illustrious  and  world- 
wide as  it  is,  does  not  approximate 
the  spoken  enthusiasm  of  its  guests. 


(Tij<?  fflaWorf-Ostorta 

Fifth  Avenue  351  and  34?  Streets.  NewTork 
L.M.  Boomer  President 


OF  INTEREST  TO  MOTORISTS 

The  Lighting  An  extremely  interesting  proposition  was  recently  ad- 
Qr  vanced  at  a  meeting  of  Lincoln  Highway  officials,  in  the 

Hiehwavs  shape  of  a  proposal  to  light  this  transcontinental  road  from 
end  to  end.  It  will  take  considerable  time  to  make  this 
dream  an  actuality,  but  the  lighting  of  such  a  road  is  by  no  means  compar- 
able as  a  task  with  its  construction  in  the  first  place.  So  we  may  say  that 
while  a  lighted  transcontinental  highway  is  still  a  vision  of  the  future, 
it  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  picture  that  some  of  the  present  generation  may 
drive  their  motor  cars  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  over  a  smooth  stone- 
surfaced  boulevard,  so  illuminated  from  end  to  end  that  travel  over  it  is 
possible  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  If  you  were  to  ask  the  recent  visitor  to  New  York  what  part 

Motor  or"  the  country  had  the  most  relatively  dense  population  of 

Population  motor  cars,  he  would  probably  name  the  metropolis  as 
that  favored  spot,  especially  if  he  had  watched  the  stream  of 
motor  vehicles  winding  almost  wheel  to  wheel  up  Fifth  Avenue  any  week- 
day evening  about  five  o'clock.  But  how  far  wrong  he  would  be.  The 
motor  car  is  merely  a  casual  incident  in  the  cities.  It  reaches  its  full  bloom 
only  in  the  rural  districts.  The  state  of  Iowa  has  the  greatest  number 
of  motor  vehicles  with  relation  to  its  human  population.  Here,  in  what  is 
practically  a  wholly  rural  community,  there  is  a  motor  car  for  each  six  and  a 
fraction  persons.  In  neighboring  Nebraska  there  is  a  car  for  each  seven 
persons.  Even  in  the  cities  of  these  agricultural  states  the  same  relative 
density  of  motor  vehicles  exists,  Des  Moines  and  Omaha  leading  the  country 
in  this  respect.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  motor  registration,  the  automobile 
manufacturers  are  looking  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska  as  their  banner  markets, 
not  only  this  year  but  for  years  to  come.  The  country  lifer  may  be  slow  to 
move,  he  may  have  cherished  a  deep-seated  resentment  against  the  motor 
vehicle  long  after  the  urban  resident  had  accepted  it  for  what  it  was,  a 
transportation  revolution,  but  once  convinced,  friend  farmer  plunged  the  full 
depth,  and  he  alone  knows  the  full  value  of  the  modern  motor  car. 

Stop,  There  is  a  campaign  under  way  in  Missouri  which  is  of  more 

Look,  than  ordinary  interest  to  country  dwellers.    This  campaign 

and  Listen  n:is  as  'ts  °hject  the  reduction  of  accidents  at  railway  grade 
crossings.  This  form  of  accident  claims  the  lives  of  more  than 
2,000  motorists  every  year,  while  10,000  more  victims  suffer  more  or  less 
serious  injuries.  There  are  upward  of  200,000  grade  crossings  in  our  broad 
land,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  eliminate  the  danger  by  getting  rid  of  the  cross- 
ings within  the  life  times  of  ourselves  or  our  children.  The  only  possible 
cure  lies  in  inculcating  in  every  motor  car  driver  the  lesson  of  caution  in 
crossing  any  railway  tracks  at  grade.  A  Missouri  motoring  organization  has 
sent  out  to  every  car  owner  in  the  state  a  pledge,  whereby  the  owner  agrees 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  crossing  any  tracks.  This  public  spirited 
body  reports  that  signed  pledges  are  being  returned  in  a  veritable  flood. 
\\  e  may  well  wish  that  this  pledge  could  be  administered  to  every  car  owner 
in  the  country,  so  that  these  individuals  most  concerned  could  be  made  to 
realize  that  it  is  their  duty  to  observe  eternal  caution  in  crossing  tracks,  and 
would  pass  the  caution  on  to  their  brother  motorists  upon  all  possible  oc- 
casions. 

Policemen  We  who  live  in  the  country  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  de- 
of  the  predations  of  the  speed  bug  who  ignores  the  gentle  warnings 

y\Jr  of  the  law  and  laughs  at  the  ordinary  rural  policeman.  The 

usual  laws  against  speeding  seem  to  be  honored  pretty  much 
in  the  breach  after  the  driver  has  once  struck  the  wide  spaces  of  the  country- 
side. Recently  in  California  an  energetic  citizen  of  the  hunnish  persuasion 
went  through  a  rural  speed  trap  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  motorcycle 
officer  gave  pursuit,  but  was  forced  to  drop  out,  to  the  tune  of  joyful  shouts 
on  the  part  of  the  hilarious  lawbreaker.  But  short  was  this  individual's 
joy.  'I  he  police  of  Los  Angeles,  notified  of  the  trouble,  sent  an  aviator  to  the 
scene  of  action.  In  a  trice  he  caught  up  with  and  passed  the  offender. 
Bringing  his  plane  to  earth  in  the  centre  of  a  road,  he  stopped  the  car  and 
arrested  the  driver.  We  cannot  accept  this  as  an  indication  of  the  millen- 
ium  already  arrived,  but  it  does  indicate  that  reckless  speeders  will  not 
always  be  safe  from  the  law  when  they  get  outside  the  limits  of  a  city. 

The  I  hose  of  us  who  are  of  the  older  generation  remember  the 

Vanishing  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  go  many  miles  from  home 
Toll  Road  without  paying  toll  on  some  road  owned  by  some  grasping 
corporation  or  other.  Perhaps  it  had  its  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things  a  century  ago  and  even  later,  this  toll  road  that  is  now  an  anach- 
ronism. Our  population  was  too  small  and  too  far  distributed  to  bear  the 
expense  of  building  the  roads  it  needed.  To  fill  the  breach  came  the  toll 
companies,  constructing  the  roads  and  taking  toll  of  every  passer-by  to  help 
pay  for  them.  The  evils  of  the  system  scarcely  need  pointing  out.  At  the 
best  the  benefits  scarcely  outweighed  the  evils,  and  to-day  the  toll  road  has 
not  a  friend  remaining,  even  among  the  shareholders,  for  practically  all  of 
them  are  losing  ventures  financially.  For  several  years  the  states  that  used 
to  be  networked  with  these  toll  roads  have  been  conducting  campaigns  of 
elimination.  Not  many  of  these  pay-as-you-drive  highways  remain,  and 
in  a  few  years — peace  to  their  ashes.  All  this  was  called  up  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  bought  the  old  Clay-Hinkle- 
town  pike  at  a  price  of  #24,000.  The  road  is  now  open  to  the  public  and  fair 
and  free  is  the  king's  highway. 
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Glimpses  Into  the  Spirit  of  America  s  Second  Greatest  Industry.  (No.I) 

Similarity  of  Ideals 

Is  What  Makes  a  Nation 

It  was  America  that  changed  the  definition  of 
"nationality"  from  a  similarity  of  race  to  a  similarity  of  taste. 
Mao  it  was  America  which  first  elevated  the  widespread  sense  of 
patriotism  from  a  mere  massing  of  individual  ambitions  into  a  sohder 
fabric  of  mutual  aids  to  Community  Needs. 

It  is  singular  that  the  railroads,  the  postal  sendee,  the  telegraph  and 

telephone  the  fire  and  water  departments,  meat  packing,  steel  making,  lumbering  and 
various  other  universal  needs  have  achieved  their  present  degree  of  high  relative 
efficiency  apparently  without  much  regaid  for  whether  they  were  so-called  private  or 

so-called  public  enterprises. 

This  is  because  one  of  the  prime  incentives  has  been  a  certain  pride 

in  Public  Service,  with  personal  pride  in  making  a  first  class  job  of  it.  Disregarding  all 
theories  of  social  organization,  it  is  certain  that,  in  any  case,  the  same  men  would  have 
done  the  same  jobs  in  the  same  faithful  and  proudly  progressive  way— because  of 
their  proven  superior  fitness  for  the  vital  and  difficult  work  in  hand. 
So  it  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  efficient  spirit  in  public  service  than  it 
is  of  just  who  or  what  is  the  immediate  employer  of  the  kind  of  special  talent  needed. 

Next  to  food,  shelter  is  the  most  important  thing  for  mankind, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  varied  products  of  TREES  have  been  his  chief 

reliance  ever  since  the  increasing  population  caused  a  shortage  of  caves. 
So  the  American  Lumber  Industry  is.  and  always  has  been,  practically 
second  to  agriculture  as  a  facile,  dependable  and  economical  reliance  for  us  all. 
Of  course,  in  most  cases,  the  harder  the  wood  the  longer  it  lasts  and 
the  more  serviceable  it  is.   Therefore  it  is  that  the  notable  variety  of  Hardwoods  in 
our  great  deciduous  forests  are  so  vital  a  fact  of  our  national  life  and  comfort. 
The  breadth  of  concept  and  purpose,  in  war  and  peace,  of  the  many 
thousands  of  independent  loggers,  sawyers,  executives  and  fine  craftsmen  engaged  with 
our  American  Hardwoods  is  one  of  the  mo6t  encouraging  truths  of  American  Industry — 
just  as  their  product  is  one  of  the  elemental  daily  and  hourly  needs  of  the  life  of  every- 
one of  us. 

YOU  CA.X.XOT  EVES'  SIT  ON  A  CHAIR  without  realizing  this. 

(All  chairs  are  of  hardwood.)  You  cannot  er en  reprove  your  young  son  for  accidentally 
digging  his  restless  heel  against  the  INTERIOR  TRIM  of  your  home  without  realizing  this 
— and  without  being  glad  that  it  is  hardwood,  ana"  thus  practically  "mar  proof." 

The  splendid  co-operation  in  the  American  hardwood  manufacturing 
industry,  among  all  elements  concerned,  deserves  not  only  mutual  recog- 
nition among  themselves  but  also  a  fuller  knowledge  by  the  consuming 
public— which  means  everybody.  This  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  hd.- 
along  by  a  few  simple  little  stories  of  Joels  that  are  much  simpler,  and  much 
more  important,  and  rastly  more  fascinating,  than  they  may  have  seemed. 

Watch  This  Publication  for  Glimpse  No.  2 

American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

American  Oak  Cotton  Wood  Elm  Sycamore  Willow 

Red  Gum  Chestnut  Beech  Tupelo  Lynn 

American  Walnut  Hickory"  Basrwood  Cherry  Magnolia 

Frr  a:  Ash  Maple  Persimmon  et  al. 
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Rising  Above  the  Ruins  in  France.  By  CoRINNA  Haven 
Smith  and  Caroline  R.  Hill.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.,  New 
York.  Illustrated. 

When  the  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be  finally 
printed,  Mrs.  Smith's  book  will  be  a  source  of 
great  value.  She  has  given  her  reminiscences  in 
*  direct  and  personal  way,  which  always  makes 
valuable  material  for  the  historian.  Added  to 
this  are  some  eighty-eight  excellent  and  often 
unusual  pictures. 

I  nhke  most  war  books,  it  actually  covers  the 
revival  of  French  industry  after  the  war.  This 
part  of  the  volume  is  original  and  beautiful. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  pictures  of  factories 
as  they  were  left  in  191 8  by  the  Germans,  and  as 
they  are  in  1919,  reconstructed  and  in  active 
operation. 

The    Eastern   Question    and    Its   Solution.     BY  MORRIS 

Jastrow,  Jr..  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  author  of  "The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way," "The  War  and  the  Coming  Peace,"  etc.,  etc.  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Co.,    Philadelphia   and    London.    158  pages; 

5  x  7  \  inches. 

A  common-sense  solution  of  a  situation  in 
which  Americans — in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — are  vitally  interested. 

The  Community  Centre.  By  L.  J.  HanifaN.  Slate  Super- 
visor of  Rural  Schools.  West  Virginia.  Silver  Burdett  &  Co., 
New  York.    214  pages;  5  x  7 1  inches. 

Presenting  some  of  the  more  important  prob- 
lems of  rural  social  life  and  recreation,  and  sug- 
gesting how  the  teacher  may  contribute  largely 
to  their  solution. 


The   Picture   Analysis  of  Golf   Strokes.    By  James  M. 

Barnes,  Professional  Champion  of  America;  1916;  Western 
Open  Champion  1915,  1916,  1919.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.    Illustrated;  254  pages;  8|  x  11  inches. 

A  complete  book  of  instruction  for  beginners, 
experts,  and  golfers  of  all  degrees,  showing  pic- 
torially  every  detail  of  every  stroke  with  every 
club  in  the  bag.  On  each  right  hand  page 
is  illustrated  a  stroke  or  position  in  golf,  the  text 
on  the  facing  page  explaining  in  detail  the  move- 
ments pictured.  There  are  more  than  300  il- 
lustrations from  photographs,  many  of  them  full 
page  size. 

Gardens:  Their  Form  and  Design.  By  VlSCOl'NTESS 
Wolseley',  Citizen  and  Gardener  of  London;  author  of 
"Gardening  for  Women."  "Women  and  the  Land,"  etc, 
etc.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 
Illustrated;  284  pages:  6J  x  91  inches. 

Suggesting  simple,  inexpensive  ways — the 
outcome  of  the  author's  practical  knowledge  and 
experience — for  achieving  charming  results  in 
gardens  of  all  kinds.  Diagrams  and  plans  il- 
lustrate the  text  and  add  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  book. 

Evan der.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  author  of  "The  Girl  and  the 
Faun,"  "A  Shadow  Passes,"  "Delight,"  etc.  The  Mac- 
Millan  Co..  New  York.    200  pages:  4  J  x  7 J  inches. 

A  satire  on  modern  conditions  and  on  Ortain 
phases  of  human  nature.  1  he  scene  is  laid  in 
Italv  in  the  long  ago  days  when  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  walk  the  earth. 

Modern  American  Poetry.    Edited  By  LoiIS  L'VTFRMEY'ER. 

author  of  "These  Times,"  "Including  Horace."  "The  New 
Era  in  American  Poetry,"  etc.  Har court.  Brace  &  Howe, 
New  York.    170  pages;  4  J  x  7}  inches. 

A  brief  anthology  of  modern  American  verse. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  Harper  &  Bros. 
New  York.    Illustrated;  558  pages;  aj  x  8{  inches. 

The  uncensored  story  of  the  war  by  one  of 
England's  greatest  war  correspondents.  In 
March.  191 5.  Mr.  Gibbs  went  out  with  the  first 
body  of  accredited  war  correspondents,  and  began 
the  long  siege  as  an  authorized  onlooker  of  war, 
which  ended  with  the  army  of  occupation  beyond 
the  Rhine.  The  book  constitutes  an  accurate 
and  tragic  record  of  the  battles  in  France  and 
Belgium  during  the  war. 

Sheepskins  and  Grey  Rust.  By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON, 
author  of  "The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense,"  "The  World 
of  Wonderful  Reality."  "David  and  Jonathan,"  etc.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    Illustrated;  310  pages;  5 J  x  8  inches. 

A  whimsical  account  of  an  attempt  at  country 
living,  beginning  with  the  buying  of  an  old  farm. 
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Paris,  Juh,  1, 1920 
O  MANY  Amer- 
icans who  visit 
Paris  annually 
or  semi  -  annu- 
ally in  search  of 
clothes,  look  upon 
August  as  the  month 
of  months — the  time 
above  all  else  when 
the  new  ideas  are 
launched.    Of  course 

this  is  the  month  when  all  of  the  big  dressmaking 
houses  have  their  winter  openings  and  when 
buvers  from  all  over  the  world  flock  in  droves 
and  fly  hectically  from  one  great  house  to  another 
in  search  of  whatever  will  be  the  mode  for  the 
coming  season. 

But  Paris  is  quite  like  New  York — and  I 
suppose  London  and  San  Francisco,  for  that 
matter;  after  the  great  rush  is  over,  after  those 
hectic  openings  days  are  well  past,  there  in  the 
calmness  of  retrospection;  the  clothes  for  the 
French  woman  and  the  English  and  American 
visitors  are  carefully  worked  out;  and  then  in 
Paris,  at  the  Pre  Catelan  for  tea,  at  Chateau 
Madrid  for  dinner,  at  the  Ritz  and  the  dozen 
other  chic  restaurants,  one  sees  what  really  is  the 
mode  in  its  best  expression. 

Arriving  in  Paris  early  in  May  one  has  a  chance 
to  meet  this  demi-season  at  its  best — if  one  came 
in  October  or  November  it  would  be  the  same. 
Many  things  are  at  once  apparent.  Perhaps 
the  most  general  statement  one  can  make  is  that 
the  really  chic  Parisienne  is  wearing  clothes  simple 
to  the  point  of  austerity,  and  in  black.  But  do 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  they  give  the 


CLOTHES  for  the  QOUU^TRT 

MARION  C-  TAYLOR 

The  -purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  information  of  any  sort  regard- 
ing country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes 
may  be  found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes  shown  herewith  were  chosen.  W rite,  telephone,  or  consult 
Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems,  at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York  office,  120  West  32nd  Street 


A  popular  type  of 
cape-like  coat  de- 
veloped in  that 
deep  shade  of 
orange  called  "tan- 
go" and  banded  in 
whiie 


J 


A  costume  of  this 
jumper  type  may  be 
developed  in  endless 
ways.  In  cotton 
stuffs  it  is  embroid- 
ered in  wool ;  in  crepe 
de  chine  or  jersaline 
a  coarse  half-silk, 
half-cotton  thread  is 
used;  while  the  jump- 
er of  metal  cloth 
calls  for  silk  in  bril- 
liant colors 


impression  of  severity 
that  the  word  austere 
implies.  Quite  to  the 
contrary.  They  are 
made,  in  the  case  of 
daytime  clothes  — 
which  at  this  season 
spells  frocks  and  not 
suits  —  of  crepe  de 
chine,  of  crepe  morac- 
cain,  a  lovely  similar 
weave,  of  crepe  Geor- 
gette of  a  heavy,  dull 
type,  and  of  mousse- 
line,  as  the  French  call 
what  we  term  chiffon. 

1  hey  are  chemise 
frocks  pure  and  sim- 
ple. They  pull  on 
over  the  head  invari- 
ably, and  they  have 
an  apron  front,  or  loose-hanging  sides,  or  soft 
plaits,  or  points  hanging  loosely  on  the  skirt — 
but  they  always  have  a  sleeve  above  the  elbow, 
an  oval  neck  cutout  quite  far  toward  the  shoulder, 
and  a  soft  sash.  It  sounds  like  nothing  at  all,  and 
it  looks  easy,  but  the  secret  lies  as  usual  in  the  cut. 

Each  big  house  favored  by  well-dressed  women 
shows  its  conception.  Jenny  has  them  in  dark 
blue  as  well  as  black,  and  lovely  delicate-toned 
copies  in  mousseline  for  Deauville.  Chanel 
matches  them  with  simple  capes  of  the  same  ma- 
terial with  a  fur  collar.  Madeline  Vionnet,  who 
dresses  many  of  the  French  aristocracy,  has  a 
preference  for  points  and  loosely  hanging  side 
drapery;  while  many  of  the  simplest  ones  come 
from  Miler  Sceurs,  a  house  that  has  been  men- 
tioned many  times  in  these  columns  for  its  pretty 
lingerie  frocks. 
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l^OR  the  country 
*■  there  are  three 
things  shown :  sweater 
costumes,  consisting 
of  separate  blouses  or 
sweaters  of  silk  or 
wool  with  knitted 
skirts  to  match,  or  of 
chemise  dresses  of  the 
same  materials,  which 
are  very  smart,  with 
coats  to  go  over  them 
such  as  the  types  illustrated  in  two  of  the  sketches; 
lingerie  or  mousseline  frocks,  chemise  effect,  some- 
imes  a  jumper  of  the  type  illustrated  in  the 
centre  sketch  with  a  plaited  skirt,  and  at  other 
times  a  straight  frock  held  in  at  the  waist.  These 
two  types  and  evening  frocks  complete  the  story 
for  midsummer. 

The  sweater  costumes  continue  to  be  shown  in  a 
multitude  of  beautiful  color  combinations  with 
metal  interspersed,  and  when  one  chooses  a 
costume  such  as  the  one  shown  in  the  sketch  at 
the  right,  of  white  and  dark  blue,  throws  over  it 
the  cape-like  coat  of  the  sketch  at  the  left,  of  that 
deep  shade  of  orange  called  "tango,"  banded  in 
white  and  topped  by  a  matching  hat,  there  isn't 
much  left  to  wish  for,  except  perhaps  some 
American  shoes,  for  in  spite  of  the  violent  vogue 
for  French  shoes  in  America,  they  leave  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  fit  and  shape. 

The  costume  of  the  centre  sketch  is  a  type 
developed  in  endless  ways.  In  cotton  stuffs  it  is 
embroidered  in  wool,  for  wool  embroidery  is 
exceedingly  smart  in  Paris;  in  crepe  de  chine  or 
jersaline,  it  is  embroidered  in  a  coarse  half-silk, 
half-cotton  thread;  and  in  metal  cloth,  in  silver 
or  dull  old  gold,  it  is  embroidered  in  silk  in  brilliant 
colors.    A  charming  example  ii  a  black  plaited 


A  simple  frock  of  white  and 
dark  blue,  held  in  at  the  waist, 
which  goes  especially  well  with 
a  cape  coat  such  as  that  pic- 
tured at  the  left 


skirt  of  chiffon  and  a  jumper  of  silver  cloth  em- 
broidered in  sapphire  blue  and  black. 

Hats  are  quite  simple,  and  the  newest  ones  have 
a  veil  off  on  one  side  and  a  bit  over  the  eyes — 
black  and  white,  with  black  veils  are  the  most 
popular. 
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"  The  secret  of  long  driving  is  strength 
and  the  right  application  thereof 
by  means  of  accurate,  rapid  timing." 

Golfers'  Magazine 


THE  ball  also  plays 
an  important  part 
in  securing  more  dis- 
tance. 

The  New  U.  S. 
Golf  Balls 

have  the  resiliency  and 
balance  that  make  for 
distance  and  accuracy. 
They  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent weights  and 
sizes.  Try  them.  Buy 
them  from  your  pro 
or  at  your  dealer's. 


U.  S.  Royal 
$1.00  each 

U.  S.  Revere 
85c  each 

U.  S.  Floater 
65c  each 


Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball- 
be  sure  it's  a  U.  S. 


United  States 
Rubber  Company 


In  All  Countries 
At  All  Times 
Carry  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

Issued  in  Three  Forms 

POUNDS  STERLING 


IS  ™7~^/'  *o  ooo;oG0*y 


■■■-I    - 1 


For  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies.  Issued  in  amounts  of  Five 
and  Ten  Pounds. 


FRENCH  FRANCS 


For  use  in  France  and  the  French  Colonies  and 
Dependencies.  Issued  in  amounts  of  200  and  400 
French  Francs. 

DOLLAR  CHEQUES 


For  use  in  theUnited  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  Central 
and  South  America,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Orient. 

These  cheques  require  no  other  indentification 
than  your  signature.  They  are  a  "travel  money" 
insurance. 

Purchasable  at  Banks  and  at  Express  Offices 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

Convertible  into  Travelers  Cheques  or  currency 

The  American  Express  Travelers  Department  can  take  care 
of  all  your  Travel  requirements  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Write  Dept.  C  L.  about  your  proposed  tour 

American  Express  Company 


QOOD  TASTE  in  QARD8N  ADORNMSNT 

By  STDJ^E  Y  T)E  BRIE 


TO  THE  uninitiated,  most  gardens  are 
generally  regarded  as  more  or  less  like 
Topsy  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  as 
having  "just  growed."  Little  do  they 
realize  the  weeks  and  months  of  planning,  the 
purchasing  and  the  discarding  that  go  into  the 
making  up  "of  the  perfect  garden.  And  little  do 
they  realize  how  one  false  note — be  it  a  piece 
of  statuary  or  even  a  tfee — in  the  blending  will 
spoil  the  entire  arrangement.  Indeed,  exterior 
decoration,  if  one  might  be  permitted  to  use  such 
a  word,  is  even  more  a  question  of  good  taste 
than  interior  decorating. 


In  the  large  formal  garden  a  pool  with  figures  grouped  in  the 
centre  or  disposed  at  the  sides  is  delightful  as  a  focal  point 


In  the  garden  we  have  a  tireless  partner  in 
Nature.  Give  her  but  the  barest  idea  —  train 
but  a  vine  the  way  you  want  it  to  go — and  she 
will  collaborate  to  the  greatest  extent.  And 
how  much  better  a  garden  looks  for  making  use  of 
the  generous  aids  which  Nature  gives  us.  How 
much  prettier  a  pool  is  full  of  pond  lilies  with 
gorgeous  hued  goldfish  swimming  about  in  it,  or 
a  bird's  bath  with  varicolored  birds  hopping 
and  twittering  about  it.  How  beautiful  is  an 
avenue  of  dark  cedars  with  a  statue  or  a  bust  or 
pedestal  at  its  extremity  to  focus  the  eye  on  one 
point  and  relieve  the  darkness.  And  is  there 
anything  more  lovely  than  a  graceful  sundial 
in  a  bower  of  roses,  or  a  gazing  globe  set  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  midst  of  a  gorgeous  garden,  re- 
flecting the  fleecy  clouds  as  they  scurry  across 
the  bluest  of  summer  skies?  When  you  have 
planted  your  garden,  study  it  carefully  and  then 
ponder  how  by  the  use  of  accessories — or,  more 
blatantly,  garden  furniture — you  can  enhance 
it  to  obtain  the  best  effect.  Thank  heaven  the 
day  of  cast-iron  stags  and  snub-nosed  Dianas 
of  the  Chase  that  used  to  romp  all  over  our  best 
lawns  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion! 
Let  us  pass  on  to  the  garden  of  to-day. 

TN  ALMOST  every  garden  a  fountain  or  a  pool 
somewhere  adds  greatly  to  its  charm.  For- 
tunately, sculptured  fountains  of  almost  every 
sort  and  description  are  easily  obtained.  They 
range  from  figures  designed  and  carved  by  the 
greatest  artists  to  the  simplest  basin  fountain 
that  simply  throws  its  jet  of  water  high  into 
the  air. 

I  lie  style  of  the  garden  must  decide  the 
form  which  the  fountain  should  take.  If 
it  is  a  large  formal  garden,  it  will  perhaps 
have  a  pool  with  figures  grouped  in  the  centre 
or  at  the  ends.    If  the  garden  is  less  formal, 


a  wall  fountain  or  a  single  figure,  such  as  the 
pedestal  topped  with  a  bust  of  Pan  illustrated 
here,  is  excellent.  But  oftentimes  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  is  the  little  circular  pool  fringed^ 
with  violets  and  covered  with  water  lilies — such 
a  dainty  little  pool  as  is  depicted  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  photographs.  Glass  balls  of  var- 
ious colors  can  be  obtained  which  float  lazily  on 
the  surface,  blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  va- 
grant winds  and  mirroring  the  blue  of  the  sky.  If 
you  can't  have  a  pool,  then  be  sure  to  have  a  bird 
bath.  These  will  prove  a  source  of  never-ending 
interest  and  delight  all  through  the  summer. 


Showing  thecharming effect  tobeohtained  by  the  judiciouscom- 
binat  ion  "1  a  baa  relief  panel,  asimicircular  pool,  and  two  tall  vases 
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PARK  AVENUE  AT  5723  STREET 
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LJAYDEN  Reproduc- 
tions  of  old  furni- 
ture are  fine  examples 
of  the  modern  cabinet- 
maker's faculty  for  trans- 
lating trie  spirit  and  tone 
of  the  antique  into  the 
vJork  of  his  hands. 
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MISS  SWIFT 

11  EAST  55TH  STREET    NEW  YORK 


Interior 
Decorations 

furniture,  hangings, 
materials,  w  all  and 
floor  coverings 

mantel  ornaments 
decorative  paintings 

specialties  in  boudoir 
furnishings,  lamps, 
so  a  ides   ano  imiiriroirs 


The  Herter  J^ooms,  Inc. 

841  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Also  251    Post   Street,   San   Francisco,  California 


Wea  vers  on  hand  looms  of  tapestries 
for  churches,  public  buildings  and 
residences  ::  Manufacturers  of  hand 
woven  textiles  for  walls,  floor  cover- 
ings, upholsters'  and  curtains  from 
samples  submitted. 

Manufacturers  of  LAMPS  and  SHADES 

ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 


ROOKWOOD 

FAIENCE 

and 

POTTERY 

In  architectural  problems  where 
classic  design  is  wanted,  Rookwood 
Faience  and  Pottery  offer  many 
opportunities  for  effective  embel- 
lishment. 
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Sundials  may  bo  had 
in  all  degrees  of  elabo- 
rateness, but  for  most 
gardens  the  simpler 
forms  are  the  best .  In 
all  cases,  however, 
they  should  stand 
where  they  can  catch 
every  ray  of  the  sun 


More  often  than  not 
the  most  attractive 
water  feature  for  the 
garden  is  the  little 
circular  pool  fringed 
with  violets  and 
covered  with  water- 
lilies 


AFTER  the  fountain,  seats  and  settees  are  the  most  important  items. 
These  must  be  unobtrusive.  If  stone  is  used,  it  soon  assumes  an  air 
of  age  which  causes  it  to  blend  with  its  surroundings.  Formal  stone 
benches  and  settees  go  best  set  against  dark  foliage,  but  iron  or  wood 
furniture  painted  in  gay  tones  are  best  set  against  a  background  of  hght- 
colored  flowers  or  many  hued  borders.  Cement  seats  are  the  same  in 
effect  as  stone,  and  the  plasticity  of  cement  makes  it  the  ideal  material  for 
other  garden  ornaments  as  well. 

The  sundials  and  the  gazing  globes  —  which  should,  except  in  certain 
cases,  be  posed  on  pedestals — -must  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  or 
where  they  can  catch  every  ray  of  the  sun  at  all  times.  With  sundials 
perhaps  the  simpler  forms  are  the  best  for  most  gardens  —  although 
if  one  prefers,  both  the  pedestal  and  the  dial  itself  can  be  more  elaborate. 
Or  you  can  use  an  astrolobe  sometimes  very  effectively. 

Urns  and  vases — particularly  when  they  are  filled  with  flowers — play 
an  important  part  in  finishing  the  adornment  of  the  garden,  but  these 
should  not  be  numerous 
and  should  be  as  un- 
obtrusive as  possible — 
in  fact,  used  only  to 
round  out  some  corner 
of  the  garden  or  to 
mark  the  end  of  a  path 
or  the  beginning  of  a 
flight  of  steps.  Delight- 
ful effects  can  be  ob- 
tained sometimes  with 
the  oriental  stone  lamps 
with  gay-colored  panes; 
and  a  stone  frog  or 
turtle  posed  at  the  side 
of  a  brook  or  on  rocks 
is  unique  and  pleasing, 
although  great  caution 
must  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  the  latter, 
for  you  are  verging  on 
the  cast-iron  deer  stage 
of  garden  decoration  of 
unholy  memory. 

In  short,  let  good 
taste  and  common 
sense  rule  in  your  gar- 
den furniture  just  as  it 
rules  in  furnishing  your 

L  A  pedestal  topped  with  the  bust  of  Pan  forms 

uuuse.  3  delightful   motif  for  this  wall  fountain 


DOES  TODAY 


COLE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  INDLANAPOLIS,  US  A. 

Greators  ofc%dOanced  dT^otor  Gars 


September,  1920 
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—Your  Ads.— 

Do  XHey 
Run  Through  Tlrem 
Or  Thumb  Through  Them? 


IT  has  been  proven 
that  all  the  leading 
architects  take  at  least 
three  architectural 
magazines.  Many  of 
them  take  all  of  them. 

But  among  them 
all,  is  one  that 
stands  higher  than 
the  rest. 

The  one,  that  evert 
in  the  busiest  time, 
is  laid  aside  to  be 
thumbed  through 
carefully. 

Then  there  are 
others   that  the  ar- 


chitect just  runs 
through,  thinking 
he  might  chance  on 
something  of  inter- 
est. 

In  which  magazine 
do  you  think  your 
advertising  will  do 
the  most  good  ? 

When  endeavoring 
to  convince  yourself 
which  one  is  most 
likely  to  be  the 
thumbed-through 
one,  give  Architec- 
ture a  little  extra 
probing. 


archiTecTvre 


Published  by 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SCRIBNER 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ARCHITECT  AND  WANT  DIRECTORY 


Of  Interest  to  Country 
Estate  Owners 

'"THE  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at 
the  disposal  of  owners  of  country 
estates  when  requiring  competent 
gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  su- 
perintendents, head  gardeners,  or 
assistant  gardeners  —  thoroughly 
qualified  in  every  particular  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  the 
positions  call  for — gardeners  truly 
efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  association  and  makes 
no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve  or 
to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

National  Association  of  Gardeners 

M.  C.  EBEL,  Secretary,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

This  association  is  in  no  sense  a  hade  union  organi- 
zation, but  includes  in  its  sustaining  membership  owners 
of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates  in  America. 


WEBB,  MARLOW  &  VOUGHT 

Incorporated 

Architects,  Engineers,  Builders 

Country  Estates,  Farms,  and  Commercial  Plants 
37  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone  8846  Bryant 


DEVELOP  YOUR  RIVER 

You  can  make  your  river  produce  power,  light,  irri- 
gation, etc.,  for  your  estate.    Ask  us  about  it. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Box  620  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


POSITION  WANTED 

Look  the  ground  over  and  consider  employing 
a  forester  tree  surgeon  and  expert  fruitman  to 
put  and  keep  your  place  in  order. 

ROY  MAGUIRE,  Box  39         Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Manager  Gentleman's  Estate  or  Landscape  Development, 
35  years'  experience  with  leading  Landscape  Architects  in 
England,  New  York.  Boston.  Finest  Estates  in  England 
and  this  Country.  Road  Construction,  grading.  Planting 
any  extent,  all  branches  Horticulture.  J.  R.  Richards,  412 
Standard  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


GARDENER— SUPERINTENDENT 

Wants  position  take  charge  of  gentleman's  estate.  24  years' 
experience.  Understands  his  business  thoroughly,  having 
gone  through  the  different  departments  as  assistant  on 
some  of  the  best  estates  in  Scotland  and  America,  good 
references,  Scotch,  married.  Address  Box  1006,  care  of 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  of  livestock  in- 
terests. Position  desired  by  a  graduate  veterinarian,  also  graduate 
of  leading  agricultural  college.  Practical  experience  as  an  execu- 
tive, farmer  and  veterinarian.  Thorough  experience  in  breeding 
and  breeding  problems.  Knows  livestock.  No  proposition  too 
large.  Gilt  edged  references  as  to  ability,  integrity,  etc.  Now 
holds  responsible  position.  Address  Box  1023,  care  of  County  Life, 
Garden  City.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

position  as  estate  manager  by  honest  and  industrious  man 
who  is  experienced  in  horticulture,  agriculture,  building 
and  all  construction  work  pertaining  to  large  estate. 
Nine  vears  in  last  position  as  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  estates  in  the  South.  Strictly  trustworthy  and 
conscientious.  Charles  Newton,  412  West  40th  Street, 
Savannah,  Ga. 


POSITION  WANTED 

by  young  married  man  to  manage  estate.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  general  farming,  breeding  and  management 
of  all  classes  of  livestock.  Experienced  in  handling  labor 
and  office  administration. 

BOX  1022.  COUNTRY  LIFE.  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Superintendent 

Competent,  experienced  young  man  desires  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  dairy  farm.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  If  so  desired,  for  reasonable  wages 
can  bring  crew  five  or  six  good,  reliable,  steady  farm 
hands.  Address 

Box  1018,  care  Country  Life  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER 

Scotch,  singlt,  age  30  years,  desires  position  as 
supt.  or  head  gardener  on  private  estate.  Life  ex- 
perience in  all  branches  of  horticulture,  inside  and 
outside.    Best  of  references.  Apply 

Box  962,  Care  of  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Estate  Manager,  Practical 
Farmer  and  Horticulturist 

Agricultural  College  Graduate  of  proven 
ability.  An  efficient,  energetic,  reliable  man 
of  20  years  successful  experience,  six  years 
present  position  on  2.500  acre  estate,  will 
consider  change;  wife  college  graduate  and 
capable  of  filling  responsible  place  in  office 
or  house  if  desired,  daughter  1 1  years  old. 

Manager,  care  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 

MANAGER  OF  ESTATE:— A  University  Graduate,  37  years  old, 
married,  desires  position  as  manager  of  Estate  or  as  Owner's  represent- 
ative on  the  construction  and  development  of  an  estate* 

Broad  technical  and  practical  training  coupled  with  proven  admin- 
istrative ability  and  faculty  for  keeping  construction  and  operating 
costs  at  lowest  point  consistent  with  successful  results.  Present  position 
is  one  of  importance  but  wider  scope  is  desired.  Box  1020,  Country  Life, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


HEAD  GARDENER 

Married,  over  30  years  continuous  ex- 
perience on  large  estates.  Good  ref- 
erences. 

P.  O.  BOX  74  Gatesmill,  Ohio 


p^NGINEER,  wishes  to  communicate  with 
persons  contemplating  developing  exten- 
sive country  estate,  or  commercial  agricul- 
tural project,  with  view  to  securing  employ- 
ment as  engineer-manager.  Is  especially 
qualified  to  make  study  of  locations,  etc.; 
make  surveys,  plans  and  layout,  estimate  of 
cost,  etc.;  plan  and  take  charge  of  or 
superintend  construction,  organize  and 
manage  estate.  Salary  #5,000  a  year.  Avail- 
able after  Oct.  1,  1920.  For  references, 
interview,  etc.  address:  Box  No.  1019, 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


NJLWS  of  the  "BREEDS  and  the  BREEDERS 

■By  £  J\T>.  SSYMOUT^ 


AMONG  the  most  prominent  objects  of 
j\  interest — if  she  will  pardon  the  term — 
/Y  :<t  tne  Farmers'  Field  Days  held  at 
Cornell  University  on  June  30-July  i, 
was  Glista  Ernestine,  the  world's  record  member 
of  the  University's  Holstein  herd.  She  is  the 
only  cow  to  have  completed  six  seven-day  tests, 
in  each  of  which  she  has  made  thirty  pounds  of 
butter  or  more";  only  two  other  cows  have  as  many 
as  five  thirty-pound  records.  Another  cynosure 
of  the  eyes  of  visitors  was  the  senior  herd  sire, 
Model  King  Segis  Koningen,  whose  paternal  effi- 
ciency is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  thirty- 
five  daughters  with  Advanced  Registry  records, 
seventeen  of  them  being  members  of  the  Cornell 
herd. 

CHORTHORN  cattle,  Duroc-Jersey  swine  and 
^  Merino  sheep  are  the  most  popular,  or  at 
least  the  most  numerous  breeds  in  the  United 
States  according  to  a  recent  census  taken  by  some 
14.000  reporters  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates.  The  numbers  of  the  three  groups 
of  animals  and  the  percentages  represented  by  the 
different  breeds  in  each  are  as  follows: 

Cattle:  68,232,000 — Shorthorns  22.6  per  cent.; 
Herefords,  21;  Holsteins,  16.2;  Jerseys,  14;  Angus, 
3.6;  Guernseys,  2.9;  Red  Polled,  2.6;  Polled  Dur- 
ham, 1.5;  Galloway,  .8;  Ayrshire,  .6;  Prown 
Swiss,  .3;  Devon,  .3;  Dutch  Belted,  .2;  other  pure 
breeds,  3.1;  nondescript,  10.3. 

Swine:  72,909,000 — Duroc-Jersey,  34.2  per 
cent.;  Poland  China,  27.9;  Chester  White,  10.7; 
Berkshire,  9.2;  Razonback,  34.2;  Hampshire,  3.9; 
Tamworth,  .7;  Yorkshire,  .6;  Cheshire,  .3;  other 
breeds,  2.7;  nondescripts,  5.6. 

Sheep:  48,615,000 — Merino,  25.4  per  cent.; 
Shropshire,  23.2;  Rambouillet,  13. 3;  Cotswold, 
7.2;  Hampshire,  6.1;  Southdown,  6.1;  Lincoln, 
3.8;  Oxford,  1.9;  Dorset,  .7;  Cheviot,  .3;  Lei- 
cester, .3;  Tunis,  .1;  other  breeds,  3.5;  nonde- 
scripts, 8.1. 


AS  THE  result  of  an  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
recently  adopted  by  vote  of  the  membership, 
transfers  presented  within  ninety  days  from 
date  of  delivery,  and  those  of  animals  under  two 
years  old  accompanying  applications  for  their 
registry,  will  hereafter  cost  both  members  and 
non-members  $1  each;  transfers  presented  after 
ninety  days  from  date  of  delivery  will  cost 
breeders  $2  each.  This  amendment  went  into 
effect  July  1st. 

THE  outlook  for  dairying,  and  consequently 
for  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  in  New  York 
State  brightened  considerably  when  representa- 
tives of  the  Dairymen's  League  and  of  the 
organized  milk  dealers  agreed  upon  prices  to  be 
paid  for  milk  during  the  months  of  June  to 
September  inclusive.  Not  only  has  this  four 
months  arrangement  made  it  possible  for  both 
parties  to  make  their  plans  well  111  advance,  but 
also  the  prices  agreed  upon,  for  the  first  time  in 
months,  according  to  the  dairymen,  exceeded 
the  estimated  cost  of  production 

pULASKI  County,  Virginia  has  more  breeders 
1  enrolled  in  the  "Better  Sires — Better  Stock" 
campaign  than  any  other  county  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  cooperating  breeders 
is  312,  and  the  total  number  of  animals  (including 
poultry  listed  by  them  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture)  is  1  < j , X ^ 7 .  Of  these  only  34  head — 
all  females — are  scrubs,  and  since  all  of  the  1,168 
males  listed  are  purebred,  the  female  population 
of  the  312  farms  is  sure  to  show  noteworthy 
improvement  every  succeeding  year. 

/CUMULATIVE  records  being  all  the  rage 
^-^  nowadays,  Cora  of  Gerar,  bred  by  Louis 
McL.  Merryman  of  Maryland  but  now  owned  by 
Shorewood  Farm,  Crystal  Bay,  Minn.,  lays  claim 
to  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  for  a  cow  of  her 


age  in  Guernsey  annals.  Between  the  ages  of 
two  and  a  quarter  years  and  five  and  a  half  vears 
she  entered  upon  four  tests  the  aggregate  result 
of  which  is  55,213  pounds  of  milk,  2,500.7  pounds 
of  fat,  and  the  average  figures  13,803  pounds  of 
milk,  625  pounds  of  fat.  The  last  three  of  her  - 
records  were  made  while  carrying  calves  265,265, 
and  271  days  respectively  of  the  test  period. 

ASA  result  of  the  elections  held  at  the  fifty 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  in  New  York  on  June  2nd,  the 
organization  now  has  on  its  directorate  two  prom- 
inent figures  in  the  nation's  government — namely 
Senator  Carter  Glass  and  Congressman  C.  N. 
Mc.Arthur  of  Oregon.  The  officers  were  re- 
elected without  exception,  and  R.  M.  Gow  was 
reappointed  secretary.  A  year  of  excellent 
progress  was  reported,  more  than  775  breeders 
now  carrying  more  than  6,000  cows  on  Register  of 
Merit  tests.  The  club  has  already  outgrown  its 
recently  erected  building  in  New  York  City  and  has 
had  to  lease  additional  space  in  an  adjoining  one. 

"CREATURES  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  held  in 
Chicago  in  May  were:  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment permitting  the  registration  of  an  animal 
registered  in  the  Canadian  Herd  Book  in  the 
Club's  herd  register  on  the  strength  of  the  official 
Canadian  certificate;  the  resignation  of  C.  L. 
Hill  from  the  Board  of  Directors  after  a  long 
period  of  active  service,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  F. 
K.  Babson  of  Chicago  in  his  place;  the  increasing 
of  the  registration  fee  for  animals  under  six 
months  of  age  to  $2  for  members  and  $3  for  non- 
members;  and,  at  the  sale  which  followed  the 
meeting,  the  breaking  of  all  Guernsey  records  by 
the  purchase  by  F.  J.  Reuping,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  of  Imp.  Prospects  Rose  des  Houards  con- 
signed by  W.  W.  Marsh,  for  ^17,700,  an  increase  of 
#5,200  over  the  previous  high  figure  for  females. 


Cablegram 

Jersey,  July  II. 


Tom  Dempsey,  Westerville,  Ohio: 

Cattle  arrive  New  York  end  July.    Think  early  September  sale  advisable.    Start  advertising.  Em- 
phasize show  quality,  all  classes.  SPANN. 

As  per  Mr.  Spann's  cable,  their  importation  arrived  July  31,  and  are  comfortably  quartered  at  quarantine  station,  Athenia,  N.  J., 
where  they  will  be  fitted  for  the  sale,  to  be  held  at 


Morristown,  New  Jersey 

on 

Monday,  September  6,  1920 

The  cattle  arrived  in  fine  condition  and  will  be  ready  for  the  Show  Ring  when  sold,  on  September  6. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  discloses  quality  of  the  highest  standard.  There  will  be  ten  2-year-olds, 
six  3-year-olds,  ten  4-year-olds  and  twelve  aged  cows  in  the  sale.  Five  senior  yearlings,  two  junior  year- 
lings, four  senior  heifer  calves  and  two  junior  heifer  calves.  A  wonderful  2-year-old  show  bull  by  Fern's 
Oxford  Noble,  one  yearling  bull  by  Sybil's  Gamboge  3d,  two  senior  and  a  junior  bull  calf,  all  by  Sybil's 
Gamboge.    These  are  high-class  show  prospects. 

In  the  females  are  seven  daughters  of  Fern's  Oxford  Noble  and  six  heifers  by  Sybil's  Gamboge.  The 
whole  lot  are  of  the  uniform  high  standard  fixed  by  the  Spanns  for  their  quality  sales,  and  for  this  one 
show-yard  excellence  has  been  the  "watchword."  The  catalogue  will  tell  the  story.  The  time  is  short 
and  we  will  be  unable  to  get  out  many  pictures,  but  you  can  count  on  an  outstanding  show  animal  for 
any  class  in  which  you  are  lacking. 

I  he  two-year-olds  and  three's  are  particularly  strong,  while  in  the  aged  cow  <:lass  we  can  not  refrain 
from  mentioning  a  great  cow  by  Rower,  and  another  by  Fern's  Oxford  Noble. 

Remember  the  date,  Morristown,  Monday,  September  6, 1920 

TOM  DEMPSEY,  Sale  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 
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THE  POULTRY  DIRECTORY 
 «  — — . 

In  this  department  ait-  printed  tin  advertisements  ol  reliable  poultry  breeders  ami  dealers  in  poultry  supplies.     The  I'oultrv  Department  will  send  to  readers  any  information 
about  poultry  which  thev  mav  desire.    Address  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life,  120  West  32nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

Illllllllliiillllillllllllll 


Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail 
Waterfowl,  Ornamental 
and  Aviary  Birds 

We  have  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery,  Impeyan 
Pheasants,  Satyr  Tragopans,  Peacock  Pheasants.  Mel- 
anotic. Manchurian  Eared.  Blue  and  Java  Peafowl. 
Bob  White.  Valley  and  Scaled  Quail.  Baikal  Teal 
Ducks.  Mandarin,  Australian  Whistling  Tree  Ducks, 
Rajah  Sheldrakes,  Pintail.  Widgeon,  Gad  Wall. 
Blue  Wing  Teal,  pure  wild  Mallards  and  Wood  Duck 
males:  Magpie  Geese.  White  Bellied  Plumed  Doves, 
India  Hill  Mynahs  (sure  talkers)  India  Ringneck 
Parrakeets  and  a  large  number  of  very  desirable 
Aviary  birds. 


We  maintain  our  own  buyer  in  the  Far  East  and  gladly  make 
special  importations  for  customers.     We  make  a  specialty  of 
complete  assortments  for  ponds  and  aviaries. 
Reference  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Address  all  communications  to 


Box  96, 


MARMOT  PHEASANTRY 

Inglewood,  Calif. 


Breed  Feathered  Symbols 
of  American  Gameness 

The  utmost  in  "Game  Fighting  Fowls."  My 
Southern  Guards,  Cuhan  Muffs,  Mugwumps. 

Hennies,  and  beautiful  "Marines," 
have  measured  steel  with  the  best  in 
all  the  world;  and  are  at  the  top  to-day. 
Can  furnish  all  colors,  all  weights. 
With   magnificent    plumage,  superb 
form,  supreme  fighters  that  are  as 
game  as  death.    Select  young  stock  $20.  a 
trio;  tested  brood  stock  $35.  to  $65.  a  trio. 
Illustrated  folder  free.   Eggs  $7.  to  $10. 
a  setting  of  15. 


Old  English 


ALFRED  F.  GRAHAM 


Cameron,  N.  C. 


Sandanona  Pheasantry 

MILLBROOK,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  101  Established  1907 

We  can  supply  Ringneck  Pheasants  in  large 
or  small  numbers  for  fall  delivery.  Guar- 
anteed healthy  and  shipped  in  suitable  crates. 

Breeders  should  try  out  rice  screenings 
as  a  Fall  and  Winter  feed.  Your  feed 
bills  can  be  cut  40%.  Prices  quoted  on 
application. 


J.  THOMAS 

Naturalist 

35  Humbert  St. 
Princeton,  N.J. 


I  am  breeder  of  all  kinds  of  cage  birds  which 
permits  me  to  have  always  the  stock  on  hand. 
Iam  denier  and  importer  only  for  live  Game 
Ornamental  Waterfowl,  Pheasants  and  Fancy 
Birds.    (Price  List  Free). 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


First  Prize  Pen  Pill  lot 

(Bred  and  Raised  by  usi 


Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 

Four  Firsts  at  Boston  1917 
Illustrated  Circular  Free 
BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  81 1 ,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


We  are  now  booking  orders 

for  eggs  for  Spring  delivery  from  the  following  varieties 
of  Pheasants:  Silvers,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Mongolian, 
Lady  Amherst,  White,  Reeves,  Swinhoe,  Versicolor,  Im- 
peyan, Soemmerring,  Manchurian  Eared,  Melanotus, 
Black-throat  Golden,  Linneated,  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

Also  Wild  Turkeys,  Japanese  Silkies,  Longtails,  Mal- 
lards, Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I.  Red  fowls. 

We  offer  for  sale  fancy  ducks,  crane,  swan,  five  varie- 
ties of  Peafowl.    Deer.  Jack  Rabbits. 

Send  $1.50  for  our  colortype  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


SISTER 

SUSIES 


SETTING  FENCE 

!H  Thousands   of   girls  are 

\/  working   in   gardens,  on 

farms,  tending  poultry  and 
taking  care  of  pets — and  they  are  finding 

"Buffalo" 
Portable  Fence  Sections 

wonderfully  convenient  and  economical. 
These  sections  obviate  the  necessity  ot  tence 
posts,  separate  strands  ot  wire,  tence  stretch- 
ers, post  hole  diggers,  hammer,  nails  and 
staples.  You  erect  them  simply  by  pushing 
the  legs  in  the  ground  and  wiring  the  ends 
together.  They  can.  be  set  in  any  desired 
arrangement  and  changed  to  a  new  location 
at  will. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  illustrated,  descriptive  booklet: 
No.  70  F  showing  many  arrangements  and  uses  for 
these  sections  and  telling  what  others 
have  to  say  about  them. 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Company 

(Formerly  Scheeler's  Sons) 
530  Terrace  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


5-6-7  POUND  HENS. 


7  and.8  POUND  COCKS. 


"WHITNEY-BARRON  300  EGG  STRAIN' 


TRAP-NESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  STOCK  FERTILE  EGGS  FROM  WORLD  WINNERS 

"A  WINTER  LAYING  STRAIN" 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.        No  guessing.         No  averages.         The  trap-nest  tells  the  truth. 

THE  WHITNEY  POULTRY  FARM  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  and  BREEDERS 

Marlborough,  New  York 


Ulster  Queen"  Record 
801  eggs  in  3  years 


Doq  Kennet 


YOUR  hens  will  lay  better  and  oftener  if  they  are 
comfortable.  Hodsrson  Poultry  Houses  are  designed 
H  ith  this  in  view.  They  are  roomy  and  well  ventilated — 
easy  to  clean  and  spray  and  absolutely  weather  proof. 


Itry  House  for  so  hens 


Simply  bolt  them  together.  No  skilled  workmen  needed. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  poultry  catalog. 

c  it  ur\T\r~cr\Tsj  r^r\  Room  :llH. 71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
fc.  t.  HUUOSUIN  C.U.,  Mass     6  East  J9th  St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 


THE  MACKENSEN 
GAME  PARK 


Bob  White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Raccoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


A  "Willow  Tree"  Winner 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

This  breed  of  poultry  is  acknowledged  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  prolific  of  all  egg  layers. 

My  strain  has  won  consistently  at  the  National  Shows.  At  the  last 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show 
(the  world's  leading  poultry 
show)  my  birds  won  more 
First  Prizes  than  any  other 
competitor. 

Many  show  birds  and  high 
class  birds  tor  sale  at  all  times. 
Catalogue,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, free  on  request. 


H.  P.  McKean,  Jr. 
'ILLOW  TREE  POULTRY  FAf 
Beverly  Farms 
Mass. 
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hand  forced 
hardware. 


TtCVDE  MARK 


IN  the  Old  Colonial  day's  a 
craftsman  forked  as  a 
craftsman  should.  His 
one  aim  was  to  produce  a 
thing  of  beauty,  xCith  no  con- 
cern for  the  hours  it  might 
take  to  achieve  the  result. 
Though  his  tools  were  fev?  and 
his  materials  restricted,  his  in- 
finite patience  produced  an  ar- 
ticle with  a  charm  of  w"hich 
one  never  wearies. 

Here  at  the  W.  Irving  Forge 
we  still  preserve  the  spirit  of 
unhurried  Colonial  workman- 
ship. Their  hands  guided  by* 
the  fine  traditions  of  their 
craft,  our  smiths  to-day  are 
W.  Irving  Candlestick  working  just  as  the  smiths  of 
The  Dover  Colonial  times  used  to  work  a 

12  in  high;  Price  %10       century  ancj  fl  hajf  ago  And 

every  article,  hand- forged 
throughout,  has  the  individ- 
uality that  endures. 

The  hollyMeaf  trademark  is 
your  surety"  of  that.  Nothing 
leaves  the  W.  Irving  Forge 
that  is  not  true  Colonial  hand- 
wrouglu  hardware — true  both 
in  design  and  execution. 

Let  us  send  you  leaflet  B-2 

Door  and  Shutter  Irons,  Lighting 
Fixtures,  Fireplace  Fittings,  etc. 


write  us  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  east  38"  St.  ftew  York  Git?? 

telephone   Murray  flill  8536 


TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 

BOOK  QUALITY  AT  THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS 

WE  HAVE  made  a  great  effort  against  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  getting  good  materials  to  make  our  fall  publications  better 
in  quality  than  ever  before. 
We  have  secured  a  quality  of  paper  which  compares  most  favorably 
with  the  paper  of  better  days.    It  is  good  in  color  and  flexibility. 

The  first  fall  book  is  Mrs.  Norris's  "Harriet  and  the  Piper."  ¥ou 
are  asked  to  note  the  attractiveness  of  the  book-making.  The  price  is 
$1.90.  Though  we  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price,  we  at  least 
give  a  better  made  book. 

When  we  moved  our  business  to  Garden  City  in  1910,  our  output  was 
about  5,000  books  a  day.  Tn  June,  i  ;2o,  we  made  an  average  of  27,133 
books  a  day  (besides  our  five  magazines). 

Our  high-water  mark  for  one  day's  production  was  the  binding  of 
31,346  cloth  and  leather  books,  47,326  books  printed  in  the  pressroom 
with  an  average  of  320  pages  each,  and  more  than  56,000  magazines. 

We  have  added  two  new  sections  to  our  building  this  year,  and  are 
working  on  a  third,  and  with  outside  store  room  have  increased  our 
floor  space  by  about  60,000  feet. 

Several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  new  and  most  approved 
machinery  is  in  place  or  on  order  which  will  ultimately  give  us  a  capacity 
of  about  40,000  good  cloth  and  leather  books  a  day. 
So  we  may  report  progress. 

OUR  GREAT  BUILDING  NUMBER 

We  tried  to  make  the  October  issue  of  Country  Life  the  most 
complete  and  interesting  building  number  that  we  have  ever  published, 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose.  The 
number  is  full  of  timely  articles  that  contain  many  practical  hints  for 
you,  whether  you  are  building  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  even  if  you  merely 
own  your  home.  Are  you  considering  building  a  simple  cottage  or  more 
elaborate  country  home?  In  either  case  the  article  "How  Much  House 
for  How  Much  Money"  will  be  of  immense  value  in  planning  it.  Or 
maybe  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  country  estate.  Well,  then,  one 
of  the  foremost  country  house  architects  in  America  and  an  equally 
famous  landscape  architect  have  collaborated  in  designing  what  they 
consider  an  ideal  country  place.  Their  article,  "The  Complete  Country 
Kstate"  is  illustrated  with  four  plates  in  full  color  and  many  diagrams 
and  drawings. 

Then  there  arc  articles  on  "The  House  that  is  Run  by  Electricity" — 
practical  points  on  the  use  of  electricity  in  your  home;  "Beds  and 
Their  Coverings  "for  the  home;  suggest  ions  for  the  treatment  of  window 
casements;  efficient  and  beautiful  houses  for  the  workers  on  the  country 
place,  by  Alfred  Hopkins,  who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  this  prob- 
lem; the  importance  of  gutters  and  drains  on  your  house;  the  proper 
manner  in  which  to  frame  your  estate,  so  that  the  hedges,  shrubs, 
and  trees  may  give  you  all  the  privacy  you  require,  but  at  the 
same  time  allow  a  view. 

Other  articles  include  "The  Town  that  Time  Forgot,"  the  story  of  a 
unique  Colonial  American  town  whose  peaceful  life  and  simple  architec- 
ture the  ages  have  left  untouched;  the  charming  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated artist,  Maxfield  Parrish,  at  Cornish;  and  an  article  on  historic 
houses  that  are  threatened  with  destruction  unless  an  effort  is  made  to 
acquire  them  as  national  shrines. 

In  addition  to  these  building  features  there  are  a  series  of  stunning 
photographs  of  baby  foxes  in  their  den  and  other  remarkable  nature 
photographs. 

TWO  NEW  BOOK  SHOPS 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Arcade  Book  Shop  in  St.  Louis  a  few  months 
ago,  we  have  opened  two  new  book  stores:  one  in  Kansas  City,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Elliot  G.  Nathan;  the  other  in  Toledo,  undar  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Green.  The  latter  is  located  in  the 
Lasalle  and  Koch  Company  Department  Store. 

Both  shops  have  been  opened  under  the  most  favorable  of  circum- 
stances, and  report  the  hearty  welcome  from  the  book  lovers  of  their 
respective, cities.  Like  all  of  the  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  book 
shops,  these  stores  always  try  to  carry  an  adequate  stock  of  new  and 
standard  books  issued  by  all  publishers.  Intelligent  and  sympathetic 
service  to  the  reading  public  is  the  aim,  combining  an  atmosphere  of 
bookishness  with  the  principles  of  modern  efficiency. 

AUTUMN  BEGINS 

"Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom  Ridge,"  that  compelling  little  plea  for  un- 
selfish patriotism,  has  brought  the  author,  Miss  Margaret  Prescott 
Montague,  a  host  of  letters  and  telegrams.  It  occurred  to  scores  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  simultaneously  that  the  book  should 
be  issued  as  a  pamphlet.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  publication  of  the  story  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  its  message  will  carry  to  the  widest  possible  circle  of 
readers. 

This  is  the  little  book  of  which  President  Wilson  spoke  so  highly,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 


POWERFUL,  ARISTOCRATIC,  COMFORTABLE; 
A  RARE  COMBINATION  THAT  IS  IMMED- 
IATELY APPARENT  IN  DUPONT  AUTO- 
MOBILES AND  ONE  WHICH  MAKES  THEM 
DESIRED  ABOVE  ALL  OTHER  AUTOMOBILES. 
DUPONT  MOTORS,  INC. WILMINGTON, DEL . 
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IN  the  Old  Colonial  day's  a 
craftsman  forked  as  a 
craftsman  should.  His 
one  aim  was  to  produce  a 
thing  of  beauty,  w"ith  no  con- 
cern for  the  hours  it  might 
take  to  achieve  the  result. 
Though  his  tools  were  few"  and 
his  materials  restricted,  his  in- 
finite patience  produced  an  ar- 
ticle with  a  charm  of  w'hich 
one  never  wearies. 

Here  at  the  W.  Irving  Forge 
we  still  preserve  the  spirit  of 
unhurried  Colonial  workman- 
ship. Their  hands  guided  by* 
the  fine  traditions  of  their 
craft,  our  smiths  to-day  are 
W.  Irving  Candlestick  forking  just  as  the  smiths  of 
The  Dover  Colonial  times  used  to  work  a 

12  in  high;  Price  $10       century  gncj  a  half  flgo<  AncJ 

every  article,  hand- forged 
throughout,  has  the  individ- 
uality that  endures. 

The  holly'-leaf  trademark  is 
your  surety)  of  that.  Nothing 
leaves  the  W.  Irving  Forge 
that  is  not  true  Colonial  hand- 
wrought  hardware — true  both 
in  design  and  execution. 

Let  us  send  you  leaflet  B-2 

Door  and  Shutter  Irons,  Lighting 
Fixtures,  Fireplace  Fittings,  etc. 


write  us  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  east  38*  St.  ftew  York  Gift 

telephone   Murray  fim  8536 


TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 

BOOK  QUALITY  AT  THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS 

WE  HAVE  made  a  great  effort  against  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  getting  good  materials  to  make  our  fall  publications  better 
in  quality  than  ever  before. 
We  have  secured  a  quality  of  paper  which  compares  most  favorably 
with  the  paper  of  better  days.    It  is  good  in  color  and  flexibility. 

The  first  fall  book  is  Mrs.  Norris's  "Harriet  and  the  Piper."  You 
are  asked  to  note  the  attractiveness  of  the  book-making.  The  price  is 
$1.90.  Though  we  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price,  we  at  least 
give  a  better  made  book. 

When  we  moved  our  business  to  Garden  City  in  1910,  our  output  was 
about  5,000  books  a  day.  Tn  June,  rj20,  we  made  an  average  of  27,133 
books  a  day  (besides  our  five  magazines). 

Our  high-water  mark  for  one  day's  production  was  the  binding  of 
31,346  cloth  and  leather  books,  47,326  books  printed  in  the  pressroom 
with  an  average  of  320  pages  each,  and  more  than  56,000  magazines. 

We  have  added  two  new  sections  to  our  building  this  year,  and  are 
working  on  a  third,  and  with  outside  store  room  have  increased  our 
floor  space  by  about  60,000  feet. 

Several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  new  and  most  approved 
machinery  is  in  place  or  on  order  which  will  ultimately  give  us  a  capacity 
of  about  40,000  good  cloth  and  leather  books  a  day. 
So  we  may  report  progress. 

OUR  GREAT  BUILDING  NUMBER 

We  tried  to  make  the  October  issue  of  Country  Life  the  most 
complete  and  interesting  building  number  that  we  have  ever  published, 
and  we  natter  ourselves  that  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose.  The 
number  is  full  of  timely  articles  that  contain  many  practical  hints  for 
you,  whether  you  are  building  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  even  if  you  merely 
own  your  home.  Are  you  considering  building  a  simple  cottage  or  more 
elaborate  country  home?  In  either  case  the  article  "How  Much  House 
for  How  Much  Money"  will  be  of  immense  value  in  planning  it.  Or 
maybe  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  country  estate.  Well,  then,  one 
of  the  foremost  country  house  architects  in  America  and  an  equally 
famous  landscape  architect  have  collaborated  in  designing  what  they 
consider  an  ideal  country  place.  Their  article,  "The  Complete  Countrv 
Estate"  is  illustrated  with  four  plates  in  full  color  and  many  diagrams 
and  drawings. 

Then  there  are  articles  on  "The  House  that  is  Run  by  Electricity" — 
practical  points  on  the  use  of  electricity  in  your  home;  "Beds  and 
Their  Coverings  "for  the  home; suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  window 
casements;  efficient  and  beautiful  houses  for  the  workers  on  the  country 
place,  by  Alfred  Hopkins,  who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  this  prob- 
lem; the  importance  of  gutters  and  drains  on  your  house;  the  proper 
manner  in  which  to  frame  your  estate,  so  that  the  hedges,  shrubs, 
and  trees  may  give  you  all  the  privacy  you  require,  but  at  the 
same  time  allow  a  view. 

Other  articles  include  "The  Town  that  Time  Forgot,"  the  story  of  a 
unique  Colonial  American  town  whose  peaceful  life  and  simple  architec- 
ture the  ages  have  left  untouched;  the  charming  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated artist,  Maxfield  Parrish,  at  Cornish;  and  an  article  on  historic 
houses  that  arc  threatened  with  destruction  unless  an  effort  is  made  to 
acquire  them  as  national  shrines. 

In  addition  to  these  building  features  there  are  a  series  of  stunning 
photographs  of  baby  foxes  in  their  den  and  other  remarkable  nature 
photographs. 

TWO  NEW  BOOK  SHOPS 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Arcade  Book  Shop  in  St.  Louis  a  few  months 
ago,  we  have  opened  two  new  book  stores:  one  in  Kansas  City,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Elliot  G.  Nathan;  the  other  in  Toledo,  under  trje 
management  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Green.  The  latter  is  located  in  the 
Lasalle  and  Koch  Company  Department  Store. 

Both  shops  have  been  opened  under  the  most  favorable  of  circum- 
stances, and  report  the  hearty  welcome  from  the  book  lovers  of  their 
respective, cities.  Like  all  of  the  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  book 
shops,  these  stores  always  try  to  carry  an  adequate  stock  of  new  and 
standard  books  issued  by  all  publishers.  Intelligent  and  sympathetic 
service  to  the  reading  public  is  the  aim,  combining  an  atmosphere  of 
bookishness  with  the  principles  of  modern  efficiency. 

AUTUMN  BEGINS 

"Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom  Ridge,"  that  compelling  little  plea  for  un- 
selfish patriotism,  has  brought  the  author,  Miss  Margaret  Prescott 
Montague,  a  host  of  letters  and  telegrams.  It  occurred  to  scores  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  simultaneously  that  the  book  should 
be  issued  as  a  pamphlet.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  publication  of  the  story  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  its  message  will  carry  to  the  widest  possible  circle  of 
readers. 

This  is  the  little  book  of  which  President  Wilson  spoke  so  highly,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
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When  the  Summer  Season  Ends 


V/JINGLED  with  the  memories  of  happy  vacation  days 
is  the  talk  of  home  and  school  and  business.  The 
final  meal.  Hurried  adieus.  The  house  closed  until 
another  year.  Then  back  to  the  city  with  its  changing 
scenes,  its  new  faces.  But  over  every  meal  silver  will 
continue  to  cast  its  inspiring  spell,  stimulate  the  warmth 
of  companionship,  silently  suggest  by  its  lustrous  beauty 
the  perfect  welcome  of  never-changing  hospitality,  of 
which  silver  stands  as  the  enduring  symbol  in  both  coun- 
try and  city  homes  of  refinement  the  wide  world  over. 


Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 
by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 


THE  qORHAM  COMPANY     Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths 

WORKS:    PROVIDENCE   AND   NEW  YORK 
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"BIRD-SHOOTINg  IVITH  CAMERA 


%  JAMES  BOYT) 


EARLY  one  January 
morning,  a  friend 
,  and  I  left  South- 
ern Pines,  N.  C, 
on  more  or  less  of  a  pioneer- 
ing venture.  My  friend 
was  to  try  shooting  quail 
over  dogs  with  a  camera. 
As  far  as  we  knew,  it  had 
never  been  done  success- 
fully. He  has  taken  many 
pictures  of  wild  life  in  mo- 
tion but  he  knew  the  speed 
of  the  little  bob-white  and 
was  rather  doubtful  about 
the  matter,  though  I  tried 
to  cheer  him  with  the  easy 
confidence  of  ignorance. 

It  was  very  cold  and  clear 
and  the  sharp  outlines  of 
the  white  town  below  the 
pine  clad  hills  gave  us  prom- 
ise of  the  best  conditions 
for  photography.    We  left 

it  behind  and  soon  the  sandy  orchards  and  cotton  patches  gave 
place  to  a  bright,  ruddy  clay  with  fenced  farms  and  small  rolling 
fields  of  winter  wheat.  At  noon  we  reached  our  rendezvous.  With- 
out doubt  it  is  the  smallest  community  that  has  ever  found  im- 
mortality in  Rand-McNally's  Atlas,  where  it  appears  as  "Reilly's 
Store."  It  consists  of  a  one-room  grocery  standing  quite  alone  near 
the  summit  of  a  large,  round,  perfectly  bare  hill. 

There  we  met  our  host,  a  man  by  no  means  as  obscure  as  his 

surroundings  ot  the  moment. 
^flNhKA  Mr.  Harry  6.  Kirkover  has 
figured  for  years  as  a  competitor 
or  judge  in  the  leading  field  trials 
of  the  country.  He  had  been  in- 
terested in  hearing  of  our  attempt 
and  was  kind  enough  to  invite 
us  to  his  club  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. We  thus  knew  that 
as  far  as  birds  and  dogs  were 
concerned,  everything  was  in  our 
favor. 


Si  pointing  a  wounded  bird  The  most  winning  personality  of  the  lot,  Si  is  quite  small  and  young, 
and  in  the  field  he  almost  wrings  your  heart  with  his  childishly  intense  efforts  to  please 


It  takes  the  quickest  hu- 
man hand  a  quarter  of  a 
second  to  carry  out  an  order 
relayed  from  the  eye  or  ear 
to  the  brain — even  in  such 
a  simple  act  as  pulling  the 
shutter.  Thus  from  the 
first  instant  the  bird  is  seen 
or  heard  until  the  shutter 
can  be  clicked  he  has  flown 
nearly  nineteen  feet.  The 
speed  of  the  shutter  is  i-iooo 
of  a  second,  and  at  this  rate 
the  quail  moves  about  an 
inch  even  while  the  shutter 
is  open — not  much,  but  just 
enough  to  blur  the  image 
on  the  plate.  The  wings 
move  much  faster  and  can 
hardly  be  caught  except  at 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
stroke.  These  figures  are, 
of  course,  modified  by  the 
fact  that  the  bird  is  usually 
in  that  case  he  gets  out  of 
the  quail  twenty 


■  i 


4 

j 


HERE  let  me  write  a  para- 
graph, which  those  not 
scientifically  minded  can  omit 
reading,  about  the  problems  which 
the  photographer  had  to  solve;  it 
will,  I  think,  add  interest  to  the 
story.  The  bob  -  white  travels 
about  seventy-five  feet  per  second. 


Hying  away  from  the  camera.  But 
focus  very  quickly.  At  i-iooo  second,  with 
feet  from  the  camera  when  flushed,  the  range  of  focus  is  only  a 
scant  three  feet, — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  lee-way  of  only 
eighteen  inches  this  side  and  eighteen  inches  beyond  the  point  on 
which  the  camera  is  focused.  The  quail  at  his  rate  of  speed  passes 
through  this  three  feet  in  1-25  of  a  second,  so  that  there  is  a  great 
element  of  chance  in  getting  him  in-sharp  focus,  if  at  all.  Added  to 
these  mechanical  difficulties  are 
those  of  nature.  The  covey 
must,  of  course,  be  found  in  the 
open.  They  must  get  up  where 
they  are  supposed  to  get  up, 
that  is,  not  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  dogs  than  usual,  be- 
cause, naturally,  the  camera  must 
be  focused  before  they  are  flushed. 
Lastly,  they  must  rise  against  a 
favorable  background  (the  sky 
or  open  country)  for  their  pro- 
tective coloring  will  blend  almost 
perfectly  against  woods  or  brush. 


'T^HESE  then,  were  the  factors 
JL  to  be  considered  and  we  dis- 
cussed them  at  a  lunch  that  was 
marked  by  friendly  barter  in 
which  our  grape-fruit-marmalade 
sandwiches  were  accepted  as  the 
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Ready  for  the  ristv  Mr.  Kirkover.  with 
Trow  ilt'ft  1  and  Si.  just  after  the  latter  lia<l 
been  picked  up  from  his  point— which  he 
sturdily  maintained  en  route  -and  carried 
over  beside  Trow 


economic  equivalent  of  the 
quail  sandwiches  of  out- 
host.  Finally  the  exasper- 
ated glances  from  the  line 
of  eager  bird-dogs  tied  along 
the  fence  became  unbear- 
able, and  Mr.  Kirkover 
picked  out  Dom  and  Hey- 
day to  start  work.  Dom  is 
a  strongly  built  pointer  with 
evenly  marked  liver- and - 
white  head  and  lightly 
ticked  body,  and  Heyday 
a  light,  beautifully  modeled 
pointer  with  all  the  dash 
and  none  of  the  reputed 
flightiness  of  her  sex. 

Our  first  find  was  in  a 
densely  wooded  ravine  where  photography 
was  out  of  the  question.  Then  a  covey 
rose  wild  from  a  great,  flat  field,  and 
some  time  after,  as  Dom  came  out  of  a 
wood,  a  covey  flushed  wdd  before  him 
and  he  came  back  to  his  master  with 
every  sign  of  mental  anguish.  The  dogs 
had  now  been  working  tor  an  hour,  and 
soon  afterward  we  met  the  wagon  and 
exchanged  them  for  Beau,  a  white  and 
ticked  setter  whose  expression  and  manner 
bespeak  his  nineteen  victories  in  the  field 
trials,  and  Ned,  a  strong  black  and  white 
setter  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Allen's. 

OUR  luck  now  changed  and  we  quickly 
found  a  small  covey  on  top  of  a 
large  grass-covered  hill  which  sloped  down 
sharply  enough  to  give  a  sky  background. 
The  photographer  put  his  back  to  the 
sun  and  followed  the  system  which  he 
used  throughout.  He  focused  his  camera 
ten  feet  ahead  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
over as  he  walked  in  to  flush 
the  birds,  and  kept  it  that  dis- 
tance in  front  of  him.  He  then 
pressed  the  release  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  quail  rising.  In  this 
case  they  went  straight  away 
for  ten  yards  and  then  swerved 
sharply  to  the  right,  but  he  had 
already  "shot"  them. 

The  dogs  soon  pointed  again 
on  a  favorable  open  hillside, 
but  the  birds  flushed  wild  and 
the  photographer  had  to  take 
a  chance  shot.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  one  of  our  chief 
troubles  was  the  wildness  of  the 
quail.  I  he  club  preserves  many 
thousand  acres  and  the  mem- 
bers, who  are  sportsmen,  not 
meat-hunters,  go  out  quite  often 
without  guns  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  dogs  work.  As  a 
result,  the  birds  are  very  num- 
erous, but  are  not  constrained 
by  fear  to  lie  as  close  as  they 
do  in  some  sections. 

We  then  found  birds  under 
a  snake  fence  at  a  woodside,  a 
hopeless  place  for  the  photo- 
grapher,  and    ended    our  day 


Dom  retrieving.  Dom  is  a  strongly  built  pointer  with  evenly 
marked   liver-and-white  head  and  lightly   ticked  body 


with  a  covey  in  the  open 
which  insisted,  in  spite  of 
our  promises  of  safe  con- 
duct, in  flying  into  the  sun. 
We  took  a  chance,  how- 
ever, with  fair  results. 

We  had  found  eight  cov- 
ies  in  all  that  afternoon,  a 
very  good  record,  but  out 
of  the  number,  in  only  two 
cases  were  all  the  favorable 
conditions  combined. 

THAT  night  after  din- 
ner, we  sat  around  in 
the  living  room  of  the  com- 
fortable club.  There  were 
six  or  seven  men  in  all  and 
the  talk  was  of  sport  of 
many  sorts — of  deer  hunt- 
ing in  Pike  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  a  tailor 
who  was  killed  there  by  a  bear,  and  how 
the  bear  then  met  his  fate.  One  told  of 
the  death  of  Roamer  on  the  farm  next 
to  his,  and  another,  of  Frank  Forrester's 
last  dinner.  We  heard  how  one  had  shot 
a  quail,  when  a  hawk  in  a  near-by  tree 
seized  the  dead  bird  before  it  touched 
the  ground,  and  was  killed  in  turn  by  the 
second  barrel.  The  smoke  and  casual 
chat  lasted  late  and  after  it  was  over,  I 
stayed  up  with  the  photographer  to  help 
him  change  his  plates. 

Next  day  was  just  as  clear,  and  a  little 
warmer.  The  ploughed  lands  were  a 
deep,  rich  red  and  the  fields  of  ragweed 
tawny,  with  yellow  clumps  of  broom  straw, 
while  here  and  there  among  the  rolling 
hills  the  pines  rose  from  a  mist  of  dog- 
wood like  masts  along  a  morning  water- 
side. 

At  a  farm  on  a  wind-swept  hill  we  met 
the  dog  -  wagon  and  photographed  the 
cluster  or  heads  peering  out 
of  it.  We  first  took  Trow,  an- 
other black-and-white  of  Mr. 
Kirkover's,  distinguished  for 
his  loping  gait,  exactly  like  a 
fox's,  at  which  he  covers  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  ground, 
with  almost  no  exertion.  Then 
we  put  down  Si,  the  most  win- 
ning personality  of  the  lot.  Si  is 
small  and  young,  with  a  heavy 
ticked  coat.  His  expression  is 
infantile  and  retrousse,  and,  in 
the  field,  he  almost  wrings  your 
heart  with  his  childishly  intense 
efforts  to  please.  Si  had  hardly 
been  ranging  a  minute  when 
Trow  found  birds  and  Si,  com- 
ing up,  backed  him  fifteen  yards 
away.  The  position  of  both 
was  so  attractive  that  Mr. 
Kirkover  suggested  grouping 
them  closer  for  a  photograph. 
He  called  to  Si  to  move  in  but 
the  puppy  was  not  to  be  stirred. 
At  last  he  picked  the  young 
one  up  and  carried  him  beside 


Beau,  another  white  and  ticked  setter,  whose 
expression  and  manner  bespeak  his  nineteen 
victories  in  the  tieid  trials 
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Trow.  All  the  way  we  could  see  his  legs  and  tail  under  Mr. 
Kirkover's  arm.  perfectly  rigid,  pointing  for  all  they  were  worth. 
He  was  dropped  down  beside  Trow  and  stood  there  with  his  flag 
up  straighter  than  an  Arab  stallion's.  After  his  picture  was  taken, 
Mr.  Kirkover  flushed  the  covey,  which  broke  too  sharply  to  the 
left  to  suit  us.  though  we  managed  to  snap  a  few. 

Not  long  afterward  we  found  them  again  in  a  very  small  clearing 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine; 
the  birds  flushed  beauti- 
fully, straight  away,  and 
the  photographer  timed 
them  well,  but  the  back- 
ground was  the  thick 
wood  of  the  opposite 
slope.  We  changed  dogs, 
taking  Dom  again  and 
Sport,  a  sturdy  setter 
with  a  piratical  patch 
over  his  right  eye. 
Though  we  worked  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  only 
one  covey  rewarded  us. 
That  was  well  placed, 
however,  near  a  wood, 
and  rose  straight  down 
a  natural  alley  and  away 
from  the  sun.  Even  the 
conservative  photo- 
grapher said  that  if  bag- 
ging quail  were  possible, 
he  had  done  it  that 
time. 


Feathered  bombshells.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  a  quail  travels  about 
seventy-five  feet  per  second,  which  with 
a  shutter  speed  of  ,rf„a  second  makes 
him  move  about  an  inch  while  the 
shutter  is  open,  the  difficulties  of  success- 
fully shooting  birds  with  a  camera  be- 
come apparent 

while  we  ate,  princip- 
ally with  our  guide, 
John  Cornelison.  His 
ancestors  came  from 
England  at  some  remote, 
forgotten  time  and  the 
family  has  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  ever  since. 
But  the  name  sounds 
Norse  and  he  himself, 
with  tawny  moustache 
and  drooping  shoulders, 
looks  as  though  he  had 
just  waded  ashore  from 
the  long  boat.  He  is  a 
quiet  man,  quite  willing 
to  let  those  more  ignor- 
ant than  himself  do 
things  their  own  way. 
But  if  you  talk  to  him 
you  will  find  that  he 
knows  even-  foot  of  his 
country  and  every  habit 
of  the  birds  in  it,  so  that 
he  can  tell  within  a  couple 
of  acres  where  a  covey 
will  be  found,  and  where 
it  will  go  when  flushed. 
If  fate  should  be  unjust  when  the  transmigration  of  his  soul  again 
occurs,  he  is  already  perfectly  fitted  to  be,  in  his  next  incarna- 
tion, a  bob-white. 

After  lunch,  Beau  and  Trow,  who  were  now  down,  stood  in  a 
tangled  wood.  The  birds  were  widely  scattered  and  got  up  in 
echelon  all  around  us.  It  was  no  use  trying  them.  What  turned 
out  to  be  the  last  covey  of  the  day,  was  pointed  in  the  open  with 


I 


T  WAS  lunch  time 

and  we  gathered  in 

the  lee  of  some  farm 

buildings  and  talked 


Mr.  Samuel  G.  Allen's  setter  Ned.  point- 
ing a  small  covey  of  quails.  The 
photographer  always  pressed  the  release 
al  the  first  sound  of  the  birds  rising 
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everything  just  right,  as  it 
seemed.  Mr.  Kirkover 
walked  in  to  flush  them, 
friend  photographer  keep- 
ing the  camera  focused  ten 
feet  ahead,  when  suddenly 
they  rose  almost  directly 
hehind  the  dogs.  However, 
the  camera  man,  by  a  light- 
ning change,  succeeded  in 
converting  defeat  into  vic- 
tory.  It  was  then  explained 


to  him  that  a  running  covey 
had  taken  advantage  of  the 
wind  to  slip  'round  the 
dogs. 

The  shadows  were  now 
lengthening  and  we  said 
good-bye  to  our  host  and 
were  soon  rolling  away  in 
the  failing  light,  solicitously 
nursing  the  boxes  of  plates 
that  were  later  to  justify 
our  hopes. 


"Home.  James" 


The  M.  F.  H. 


'By  T>eCOURCT  IF  RIGHT 


THE  hunting  season  has 
come  again — the  time  when 
the  weeds  turn  brown  and 
stiff;  the  time  when  the 
brilliant  foliage  of  the  woods  comes 
down  and  litters  the  ground;  the 
time  for  white  frost  in  the  morning,  tor  husking  corn,  for  sports- 
men to  go  afield.  It  is  the  mellow,  sun-bathed  afternoon  of  the 
vear.  The  little  spring  of  water  in  the  woods  is  bestrewn  with 
yellow  leaves  of  the  great  chestnut  tree  which  overshadows  it.  I  he 
air  is  scented  with  odors  of  withering  leaves,  and  trost-nipped.  pun- 
gent goldenrod. 

The  Master  stands  meditatively  beside  the  spring,  holding  his 
bridle  rein.  His  horse  has  refreshed  himself  with  a  tew  mouthtuls 
of  water,  and  the  animal's  wet  muzzle  drips  as  he  looks  inquiringly 
through  the  depths  of  the  woods.  Hounds  are  all  about  him; 
thev  have  been  out  for  an  hour  without  finding  the  scent  of  a  fox. 
The  Master  takes  off  his  cap  and  wipes  his  forehead.  He  has  left 
his  "field"  off  vonder  on  a  hillside,  out  of  sight.  He  is  a  little 
irritated  that  he  cannot  get  a  fox  going  promptly  to-day  when  there 
is  such  a  host  of  followers. 

Well,  he  will  find  no  fox  standing  there  in  the  woods.  He  must  be 
moving  on. 

"Hi,  boys!"  he  calls.  "  Hi.  hi.  hi!"  and  climbs  back  into  his  saddle. 
The  sleek  horse  noses  his  way  through  underbrush  and  the  hounds 
scatter. 

"Hi.  hi,  hi!"  calls  the  Master.  "Toot,  toot,  toot!"  he  blows  on 
his  horn.  Then  out  of 
the  thicket  comes  a 
whimper  from  one  of  the 
hounds.  It  is  a  curious 
kind  of  squeal.  The 
Master  stops.  "Hi, 
there!"  he  calls.  An- 
other whimper  from  the 
thicket.  He  pushes  a 
step  or  two  that  way. 
A  tree-top  lies  on  the 
ground  and  beneath  the 
dry  branches  and  rust- 
ling leaves  a  small  bitch 
is  very  busy  with  her 
nose.  Another  hound 
joins  her  and  they  sniff 
about  excitedly.  The 
newcomer  opens  his 
mouth  and  emits  a  deep- 
toned  wail.  It  has  only 
two  or  three  notes,  but 


such  notes!    Wild,  savage,  mourn- 
ful! 

Things  happen  quickly  in  hunt- 
ing. No  more  than  a  few  seconds 
pass  before  the  little  bitch  has 
opened  her  mouth  too,  and  is  off 

at  a  good  pace  with  the  whole  pack  harking  to  her. 

The  Master  had  best  be  getting  clear  of  the  woods.  He  pushes 
quickly  through  the  underbrush  and  shortly  steps  out  into  the  open 
meadow.  Hounds  are  running  in  the  woods  vet.  and  he  jogs  along  in 
their  direction.  They  turn  back  away  from  him  and  go  deeper  into 
cover.  The  whip,  gaily  clad  in  pink  and  mounted  on  a  grav  horse, 
canters  down  from  his  vantage  point  on  the  hill,  and  the  whole  field, 
hearing  the  music,  comes  clattering  across  the  meadow. 

The  Master  warns  them  back,  just  as  the  hounds  turn  suddenly 
and.  after  a  minute  or  two,  come  bursting  out  into  the  open.  They 
run  across  the  corner  of  the  meadow,  into  a  cornfield  where  farm- 
hands are  at  work  husking  corn,  with  piles  of  vellow  grain  K  ing  all 
about.  Here  hounds  check.  Possibly  the  fox  saw  the  men  and 
made  a  sharp  turn.  It  is  a  critical  moment,  one  of  great  sus- 
pense to  the  Master.  He  warns  the  field  to  keep  back.  The 
hounds  cannot  get  things  straight  if  that  great  cavalcade  threat- 
ens to  dash  over  them.  Then  again  there  rises  that  wonderful  deep 
note  and  the  chant  is  taken  up  by  the  whole  pack.  Thev  are  off 
across  the  cornfield,  and  the  Master  canters  after  them.  They 
scramble  over  a  fence  of  split  rails  and  start  across  the  next  field. 
The  Master  follows,  leaping  the  fence  lightly,  and  then,  clattering 

behind  come  the  fortj- 
odd  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  field.  Some 
confusion  arises  at  the 
fence,  where  several 
horses  petulantly  refuse 
the  jump  and  others 
break  more  than  one  rail. 
The  tarmhands  pause  in 
their  work  and  gleefully 
watch  the  performance. 
The  hounds  are  now  run- 
ning strong,  with  the 
Master  cantering  close 
behind  them.  Ahead 
there  is  nsingground.  and 
away  they  go  over  the 
hill.  The  Master  finds 
his  own  voice,  and  cries, 
"Gone  away!"  "Gone 
away!"  and  canters  down 
into  the  bottom  land. 
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The  first  meet  of  the  season,  the  hounds  and  horsemen  ready  to  move  off 


The  field  comes  thundering  after  him.  The  hounds  cross  a  stream 
and  disappear  into  a  wood-lot,  along  the  edge  of  which  there  is  a 
wire  fence.  To  get  through,  one  must  ride  far  up  to  the  right  and 
jump  bafs  which,  after  the  manner  of  a  gate,  close  the  regular  en- 
trance to  this  meadow.  Several  of  the  wise  ones  know  this,  as  well 
as  the  Master,  and  the  latter  has  to  race  to  get  there  first.  He  suc- 
ceeds however,  and  his  horse  makes  a  clean  jump  over  the  four  feet 
or  more  of  weather-stained  chestnut  poles,  lighting  with  a  resounding 
thud  on  the  little  bridge  which  lies  beyond.  He  is  gone  in  a  second, 
up  the  rocky  lane  leading  to  a  barn-yard,  through  the  yard,  fright- 
ening ducks  and  chickens  to  distraction,  and  bestirring  the  farmer's 
dog  into  frantic  barking.  The  farmer's  children  rush  to  the  back- 
door just  in  time  to  see  the  whole  cavalcade  come  pouring  through 
the  barn-yard  in  wildest  haste  and  confusion. 

'  I  ''HEY  have  smashed  the  bars  down  there  in  the  meadow,  and 
-■-  the  cattle  will  get  out.    The  Whip  stops  however  to  fix  them  up. 
The  Master  catches  sight  of  him  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye,  and  with  a 


sigh  of  relief,  settles  comfortably  into  his  saddle  again.  He  can  just 
hear  the  hounds  now  and  that  is  all,  for  his  detour  has  carried  him 
off  the  line  of  their  flight.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  if  he  would 
catch  them.  It  is  a  time  for  quick  decision  as  to  the  best  way  to  go, 
and  time  for  a  sharp  gallop  to  go  that  way  without  delay.  He 
pulls  his  horse  into  a  walk  and  listens.  The  hounds  are  veering  to 
the  right,  and  by  a  quick  move  he  may  meet  them  over  the  next  hill. 
Quick  as  a  flash,  he  is  off  again.  Here  is  an  end  of  wire  for  awhile 
and  a  man  may  ride  as  hard  as  he  pleases.  He  crosses  the  country 
road  with  an  in-and-out  jump,  which  means  that  each  side  of  the 
road  is  fenced.  The  near  fence  he  clears,  but  blunders  badly  over 
the  far  one.  He  breaks  no  rail  however,  and  grins  gleefully  at 
the  thought  of  all  the  others  coming  after  him.  He  cannot  resist 
looking  backward  to  see  the  commotion  when  the  field  crosses, 
and  he  glimpses  the  foremost  of  them.  There  are  usually  some 
hard-riding  men,  and  sometimes  women  too,  out  on  these  big  days, 
who  give  him  all  he  can  do  to  stay  ahead  of  them.  There  they 
come!    The  first  one  is  well  over,  a  big  chestnut,  with  a  white 


The  mellow,  sun-bathed  afternoon  of  the  year— the  time  for  white  frost  in  the  morning,  for  husking  com,  for  sportsmen  to  go  afield 
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A  fence  of  split  rails  which  the  horses  take  in  their  stride.   Here  is  an  end  of  wire  for  awhile  and  a  man  may  ride  as  hard  as  he  pleases 


patch  of  foam  showing  on  each  side  of  his  neck.  Now,  three  horses 
are  at  it  side  by  side,  and  one  of  them,  a  gray,  topples  over.  The 
fallen  horse  scrambles  quickly  to  his  feet,  as  he  rises  snatching  the 
reins  from  his  prostrate  rider's  hands,  and  then  comes  furiously  along 
with  saddle  empty  and  stirrups  flying. 

Now  a  lot  of  them  are  massed  together  there  trying  to  get  through 
the  hole  which  the  gray  horse  made,  but  the  Master  has  time  to  see 
no  more.  The  great  chestnut  hunter  which  led  across  the  road  is 
thundering  after  him  at  a  racing  pace.  The  Master  races  also,  and 
in  a  moment — there!  He  has  his  hounds  again.  They  have  come 
charging  out  of  a  thicket  in  full  cry  and  go  straight  across  the  next 
field.  Behind  the  pack  are  several  who  took  another  route,  and  are 
now  ahead  of  the  Master,  who  lets  go  of  his  horse's  head  the  least  bit, 
and  goes  swooping  down  a  slope,  across  a  gulley,  over  a  low  fence, 
and  on,  galloping,  galloping. 

The  hounds  need  no  attention  now  from  the  Master,  for  they  are 
running  with  heads  up,  driving  their  fox  with  great  vigor.  The 
matter  needing  most  attention  now  is  to  stay  with  them,  dodge 


wire,  get  through  thickets  and  so  on,  and  in  their  efforts  to  do  so 
all  of  the  gay  crowd  are  fully  occupied.  Some  are  trailing  far  be- 
hind. Looking  back  from  the  little  knoll  which  the  Master  is 
now  surmounting,  he  can  see  distant  horses  and  riders,  nearly 
half  a  mile  back,  but  nevertheless  galloping  for  dear  life.  They  seem 
no  bigger  than  flies,  and  appear  to  be  crawling  across  a  map  of 
the  landscape.  The  music  of  the  pack  never  abates.  It  rises  and 
falls  like  a  strong  wind  blowing  through  the  woods,  only  fiercer 
and  more  comprehensible  to  human  ears. 

Now  the  affair  is  reaching  a  point  to  test  the  quality  of  rider, 
horse,  and  hound.  There  has  been  no  check  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  they  are  entering  a  valley,  well-fenced  and  made  up  mostly  of 
pasture  fields.  A  sharp-eyed  youngster,  perched  on  the  withers  of  a 
racy  thoroughbred,  running  as  lightly  as  a  bird  flies,  spies  far  ahead 
a  small  red  thing. 

"Tally-ho ! "  he  cries,  "  Tally-ho ! "  His  voice  is  lost  to  most  of  them, 
for  the  field  is  all  spread  out  now.  The  foremost  ones  are  riding  each 
for  himself,  and  the  hunt  has  all  but  turned  into  a  steeplechase,  with 


The  Master  with  his  Huntsmen  an- 


ing  a  shallow  branch.   Scent  is  lost  in  the  water,  but  it  may  be  picked  up  again  on  the  farther  si< 
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the  Master  still  lead- 
ing. The  Master  hears 
the  shout,  and  catches  a 
view  himself.  He  takes 
up  the  cry  "Tally-ho!" 
and  swoops  down  a 
hill,  his  mount  taking 
the  best  of  care,  how- 
ever, and  leads  the  way 
over  a  four-foot  fence 
at  the  bottom.  Always, 
after  he  is  over,  he 
catches,  the  clatter  of 
some  unfortunate  one 
striking  the  top  rail, 
and  often  the  crash  of 
the  rail  breaking. 

Suddenly  there  looms 
up  ahead  a  new  fence 
of  stout  posts  and  rails, 
quite  prominent,  by 
reason  of  their  newness,  against  the  background  of  mellow  autumn 
grassfield.  Hounds  scramble  through,  helter-skelter,  and  run  on 
as  never  they  ran  before. 

THE  Master's  eyes  range  quickly  along  the  line  of  fence.  It  is  a 
huge  jump.  He  doubts  if  it  can  be  done.  He  has  followed  the 
sport  so  long,  and  had  so  many  hard  knocks,  that  his  judgment 
has  been  well  developed.  Instinctively  he  knows  what  his  horses 
can  do  and  what  they  cannot,  and  he  thinks  it  bad  hunting 
to  try  more  than  in  all  probability  can  be  accomplished.  The 
hot-heads  who  are  pressing  on  behind  him  are  not  so  temperate, 
however. 

On  they  come  at  a  racing  pace,  three  of  them.  There  is  a  lean 
chap  with  hat  down  to  his  ears  and  a  grin  on  his  thin  face,  and  but  a 
length  behind  comes  a  wiry  little  fellow  in  pink,  on  a  noble  gray 
mare.  Almost  neck  and  neck  with  the  latter  is  an  old  gray-head 
who  should  know  better  than  to  risk  his  bones  in  such  fashion.  His 
horse  is  dark  with  sweat  but  for  the  patch  of  white  foam  on  each 
side  of  its  neck.  The  rest  of  the  field  is  trailing  behind. 
The  thin-faced  man  picks  his  panel  in  the  fence,  steadies  his  horse 
into  a  comfortable  canter  and  away — he  is  over — and  gone!  The 
Master,  half  a  dozen  panels  off,  steadies  his  horse  and  the  tiring 
animal  strides  on  and — strikes  the  top  rail  with  his  knees.  There  is 
a  chestnut  horse  on  his  back  and  a  fair-haired  man  stretched  out 
beside  him.  One  of  the  others  falls  too,  but  quickly  recovers  him- 
self and  his  mount.  He  calls  to  the  Master,  lying  prostrate.  "Are 
you  hurt,  old  boy?"  and  the  Master  sits  up,  rubbing  his  eyes  in 
bewilderment.  All  he  can  think  of  just  then  is  that  hard  sound 
of  his  horse  striking  the  fence-rail  and  that  hard  sensation  of  his 
head  striking  the  ground.  He  is  seeing  stars  for  a  moment,  which 
moment  his  horse  improves  by  rising  to  his  feet  and  walking  off. 
"Are  you  hurt?"  the  other  man  calls  again,  and  then  the  Master 
wakes. 

"No.  Go  on,"  he  shouts,  and  the  other  is  off  in  a  jiffy,  while  the 
Master,  a  little  dazed,  jumps  up  and  catches  his  horse,  whose  de- 
parture from  the  scene  has  been  prevented  solely  by  the  fact  of  the 
reins  being  tangled  around  his  fore-feet.  It  takes  a  minute  or  two  to 
find  a  stirrup  which  has  dropped  off,  and  another  minute  to  put  it 
back  in  place.  All  the  while  hounds  are  running  straight  away, 
with  the  ardent  three  leading  the  field  in  hot  pursuit. 

By  the  time  the  Master  has  caught  his  horse,  untangled  the  reins, 
and  got  back  into  his  saddle,  every  least  sound  of  the  hunt  has  died 
away,  leaving  the  countryside  to  relapse  again  into  repose.  The 
whole  affair  has  been  swallowed  up  by  distance.  The  hunt  has 
vanished — hounds,  horses,  riders  all  gone  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye! 
The  earth  might  as  well  have  opened  and  drawn  them  under,  so 
completely  have  they  disappeared.  There  remains  in  the  realm  of 
sound,  out  of  all  the  hubbub,  only  the  barking  of  a  farmer's  dog  in  a 
near-by  yard.    The  Master  rides  to  the  top  of  a  knoll  and  sits  quietly 
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in  his  saddle,  listening. 
He  is  all  eyes  and  ears. 
His  keen  eyes  sweep 
the  hills  for  a  glimpse 
of  his  hounds.  His  ears 
are  well-versed  in  the 
various  sounds  of  the 
country.  He  almost 
despairs  when — there  it 
is — a  faint,  wild,  ring- 
ing note  which  barely 
is  perceptible.  Hark! 
There  it  is  again!  The 
hounds  are  coming 
back.  What  luck! 
They  are  veering  to  the 
right.  Now  the  sound 
is  stronger,  now  fainter. 
He  waits  to  get  the  di- 
rection in  which  they 
are  trending.  To  the 
right-eastward — thank  fortune*  there  is  an  old  lane  near-by  which 
will  give  him  fair  going  in  the  right  direction.  A  sharp  gallop 
around  the  edge  of  a  wheatfield,  a  scramble  through  a  thicket, 
a  moment's  floundering  in  a  boggy  stream,  a  low  jump  with 
a  drop  on  the  far  side  into  the  lane,  and  once  more  the  chestnut 
settles  down  to  gallop.  Through  woods  and  around  a  bend  they 
go — and  here  comes  the  whole  pack  fairly  screaming,  with  not  a 
soul  riding  near  them.  The  Master  chuckles  and  his  voice  rises  to  its 
loudest  as  the  hounds  go  past  him.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
shake  him  off  again.  However,  he  hasn't  them  all  to  himself  long, 
for  shortly,  out  from  a  piece  of  woods,  come  half  a  dozen  hunters 
riding  straight  and  true.  They  are  just  in  time  to  see  the  Master 
galloping  ahead,  quite  like  himself,  and  quite  as  if  no  mischance 
had  come  to  him;  and  how  he  does  ride  now! 

The  end  of  it  all  is  that,  breathless,  red-faced,  and  sweating,  they 
race  on,  ever  so  far,  to  a  pine  thicket  where  the  music  of  the  hounds 
suddenly  ceases.  The  half  dozen  followers  still  left  in  the  chase 
hear,  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  pines,  the  Master's  voice  still 
ahead  of  them,  calling  "Worry,  worry,  worry,"  and  they  press 
through  to  find  the  hounds  gathered  around  a  most  insignificant 
hole  in  the  earth,  smelling  and  snuffling  and  growling.  The  little 
bitch,  above-mentioned,  actually  disappears  underground  in  her 
zeal  to  come  at  the  object  of  such  a  long  and  ardent  pursuit.  Event- 
ually she  reappears,  dirty  and  disgruntled,  and  then  all  stand  im- 
potently,  looking  at  the  hole;  such  an  inconsiderable  hole  too,  a  mere 
crevice  between  rocks.  How  strange  that  the  thing  which  was  pur- 
sued so  madly  by  such  a  crowd  of  people  and  hounds  could  thus 
vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  leave  only  this  simple  little 
scene  in  its  place.  What  a  great  excitement  to  end  thus!  All  they 
have  for  their  pains  is  this  small  hole  between  the  rocks  and  the 
thicket  of  sweet-smelling  pines.  Ah!  but  one  would  not  think  it, 
to  hear  them  talk.  All  that  they  have  to  tell  and  to  ask  one  an- 
other would  fill  a  book.  Some  say  they  never  had  such  a  ride  be- 
fore, but  those  who  have  hunted  regularly  here  can  recall  a  number 
of  other  rides  quite  as  good. 

The  Master  counts  his  hounds  and  finds  very  few  missing.  Shortly 
his  Whip  dashes  up  to  help  him  with  them,  and  their  horns  toot 
merrily  to  call  up  the  stragglers. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  party  starts  homeward,  walking  sedately. 
F  irst  the  Master,  then  the  hounds,  and  then  the  Whip,  with  all  the 
others  following.  As  they  pass  the  water-mill  down  by  the  branch, 
the  sun  sets  in  a  glow  of  gold,  and  a  light  breeze  sighs  through  with- 
ering aspen  leaves.  The  Master's  days  are  often  ended  thus  with 
the  glow  of  sunset  and  the  clear  air  of  evening  growing  chill  and 
sharp.  In  the  cities  at  this  time  people  are  turning  on  electric 
lights  in  their  offices  and  busying  themselves  exceedingly  at  their 
desks  and  telephones,  giving  slight  heed  to  the  glow  of  sunset,  but 
the  Master,  riding  homeward,  is  bathed  and  saturated  with  the 
evening  light. 
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The  house,  built  in  1735,  is  Georgian  in  style,  with  Hat  old  English  bricks  laid  in  Flemish  lxjnd 
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The  house  contains 
many  examples  of 
fine  old  Sheraton 
and  Hepplewhite 
chairs  in  splendid 
condition  to-day 


A  fine  old  mantelpiece  topped  by 
a  charming  mirror.  The  present 
owners  when  they  acquired  Maize- 
land  some  fifty  years  ago  brought 
with  them  much  of  the  furniture 
that  the  house  contains 


Captain  Robert  Timpson, 
the  first  of  the  family  to 
come  to  America,  fought 
with  Wolfe  in  Canada. 
His  camp-chest  contains 
his  service  of  beautiful  cut 
glass  engraved  in  gold 


The  house  has  several  examples  of  splendid  old  Colonial 
fireplaces  that  are  to-day  —  save  for  a  coat  of  paint  —  exactly  as 
they  were  when  the  house  was  built  almost  two  hundred  years  ago 


Two  examples  of  a 
set  of  Queen  Anne 
chairs   that  adorn 
the  dining  room 


main  stairway  at  the  back  of  the 
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ONCE,  I  CONFESS,  it  was  my  ambition  to  drive 
a  wagon  piled  high  with  comely  fruits  and  veg- 
■jfj£  eta,bles  along  the  country  roads,  pausing 
QP£\    at  noon  under  a  shady  tree  for  rest  and 


ROAD 


refreshment.     Here  I  would  get  out 


my  horse's  nose  bag,  and  he  and  I  would 
munch  our  simple  fare  in  that  perfect  contentment 
known  only  to  those  who  live  in  the  open.  From 
time  to  time  we  would  leave  the  high  road  and 
venture  down  into  the  valleys  to  sell  our  tempting 
wares,  but  never,  never  should  we  know  any  roof 
but  the  sky. 

But  now  I  have  forsaken  my  first  choice.  I 
think  no  more  of  selling  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Instead  I  shall  peddle  fish  in  a  flivver  up  and 
down  the  rocky  roads  of  Maine. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  I  decided  upon  this 
course.  A  refractory  motor  necessitated  a  trip 
to  the  metropolis,  thirty  miles  away,  and  Si 
Fisher  agreed  to  take  me  and  my  engine  with 
him  on  his  fishy  rounds.  Four-thirty  on  a 
beautiful  starry  morning  found  us  under  way, 
and  the  sun  was  just  rising  as  we  reached  the  city 
gates. 

At  nine  a.  m.,  business  completed,  I  again  met 
Si,  and  we  started  on  that  never  to  be  forgotten 
home  trip.  He  had  filled  the  back  of  the  car  with 
fish,  a  hundred  pounds  or  more  of  mackerel,  cod, 
hake,  haddock — any  fish  that  was  cheap  that 
morning  at  the  market.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Si 
suffered  from  the  shyness  which  is  supposed  to 
overpower  the  rural  born  in  urban  surroundings. 
What  he  lacked  in  knowledge  of  traffic  rules  he 
made  up  in  determination.  Business  began  even 
before  we  left  the  city  limits.  Si's  method  was 
to  leap  from  the  car  and  tramping  over  the  well- 
ordered  lawns  which  graced  the  neat  houses,  to 
yell  "Hi,  Henry,  hi"  until  he  received  an  an- 
swering hail.  I  he  subject  of  fish  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  usually  a  sale  was  effected. 

As  we  left  the  city  behind,  Si's  stops  became 
longer,  if  more  infrequent.  Sometimes  he  would 
disappear  into  a  farm  kitchen  and  be  gone  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Meanwhile  I  would  doze 
contentedly,  losing  all  track  of  time,  only  to  be 
awakened  by  his  "Well  I  made  six  cents  on  that 
deal — not  bad." 

'  The  morning  passed,  and  drowsy  noon  time. 
Afternoon  crept  on,  and  the  shadows  along  the 
roadside  lengthened.  Sunset  found  us  still  many 
miles  from  home.  In  fact  the  stars  were  reap- 
pearing when,  lightened  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
load,  we  at  last  rounded  the  home  corner.  Thirty 
miles  in  eleven  hours  is,  it  seems,  nothing  unusual 
in  the  fish  business. 

It  was  a  stiff  and  weary  prodigal  that  the  family 
welcomed  on  his  return,  "  fell  us  your  adven- 
tures," they  cried  in  chorus;  "what  sort  of  a  time 
did  you  have  in  the  metropolis?" 

MUSIC  IS  AN  ODD  THING,  when  you  stop  to 
think  of  it.    A  man  lifts  up  his  voice  in  an  un- 
natural arrangement  of  sounds; 
THE  or  he  fashions  strange  instru- 

SYM PHONY  ments  to  pluck  or  beat  or  blow 
upon  and  so  produce  certain 
noises  and  groups  of  noises.  That  is  music. 
And  its  apotheosis  is  attained  when  the  prima 
donna  warbles  like  a  nightingale;  when  the  pianist 
reproduces  the  tinkle  of  fountains  and 
the  gurgle  of  brooks;  when  the  virtuo- 
so's violin  moans  like  November  wind; 
when  the  orchestra  produces  sound 
akin  to  storms  and  surf  and  soughing 
pines. 

It  is  very  clever  of  man  to  do  all  this, 
and  the  hearing  of  it  amounts  to  an 


WINDOW 


exaltation,  a  passion  with  many  people.  But  in 
the  quiet  of  one's  own  garden  corner,  where  high- 
brow conversation  is  not  needful,  one  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  raise  a  question.  All  honor  to  flute 
and  lyre  and  human  voice — but  why  an  imitation 
instead  of  the  original?  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  actual  nightingale,  the  tinkling  fountain  and 
Ki"gl'ng  brook,  the  November  wind,  the  storm 
and  surf  and  soughing  pines? 

Of  course,  I  know  the  answer — that  art  selects 
of  nature's  best  and  molds  it  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire.  I'll  not  be  obstinate  about  it.  I  am  not 
belittling  music  of  man;  I  am  merely  extolling 
music  of  n.ittire. 

Music  as  an  interpretation  of  nature  may  be 
tolerated,  but  when  music  itself  requires  inter- 
pretation, and  when  even  that  interpretation  is 
somehow  puzzling  and  obscure  to  the  average, 
everyday  college  graduate,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  Either  our  education 
is  faulty  or  we  are  straying  too  far  from  nature. 

I  refer  chiefly  to  the  erudite  descriptions  which 
grace  our  concert  programs.  (I  wonder  who 
writes  them.)  For  example,  we  have  a  rather 
rambling  outburst  classified  as  a  "symphonic 
poem"  and  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a 
C/.echo-Slovak  who  was  forced  to  fight  on  both 
sides  during  the  war  and  was  hence  rendered  more 
than  usually  temperamental.  The  program 
tells  just  what  happens  when  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  orchestra  assert  themselves,  and  what 
it  all  means.    A  sample  passage,  very  brief: 

I  he  movement  opens  with  a  note  of  prolonged 
pathos  from  the  strings,  the  basses  repeating  the 
despair  motif.  I  he  horns  and  trumpets  interrupt 
with  a  defiant  theme,  echoing  that  of  the  second 
movement,  while  the  woodwinds  offer  a  crescendo 
background  of  color.    Dawn  is  breaking." 

(  iood  !  That  last  statement  I  can  understand,  but 
in  our  neck  of  the  woods  dawn  is  a  lusty  creature 
that,  I  think,  would  scarcely  recognize  these  themes 
and  moods  and  things.  As  for  woodwinds — why, 
bless  your  soul,  I  live  next  door  to  them ! 

Now  if  you  really  want  to  hear  something — 
something  that  you  will  know  for  break  of  day 
without  beinjj;  told — come  with  me  to  a  certain 
place  I  know  in  a  certain  hilly  country,  filled  with 
laughing  little  streams.  We'll  go  to  bed  early, 
if  you  please,  and  when  I  shake  you  before  day- 
light you'  must  not  complain. 

You  will  hear  a  sleepy  peep  or  two  outside  your 
window — then  another — then  a 
brief  song  prelude.  Presently — 
almost  suddenly — the  whole 
grand  chorus  will  break  upon 
your  astonished  ears — arias, 
arpeggios,  obligatos,  chorals.  If 
you  are  an  ornithologist  you  may 
pick  out  the  performers— catbird, 


brown  thrasher,  song  sparrow,  robin,  goldfinch, 
grosbeak.  Or  you  may  soak  in  the  glad  marvel 
of  the  heavenjy  ensemble.    Dawn  is  breaking! 

Interpretation?    It  needs  none. 

When  man  can  produce  music  as  thrilling  as 
that,  I  will  exchange  my  orchard  for  Carnegie 
Hall — and  not  till  then. 

W  HILE  ASKING  the  forgiveness  of  beekeepers 
for  introducing  a  subject  that  is  as  familiar  to 
rprrr.  them  as  the  candied  honey  of  their 

PI'KFFCT  breakfast  tables,  I  invite  the  at- 
ct  j TP  '  tention  of  socialists,  eugenists,  and 
(particularly)  woman  suffragists 
to  the  Utopian  government  of  our  friends  the 
bees.  Where  in  the  political  history  of  mankind 
has  there  been  a  perfect  communistic  state  in 
which  property  is  owned  in  common,  food  gath- 
ered and  consumed  in  common,  and  work  done 
as  the  need  arises  without  an  agitator's  complaint 
or  a  laggard's  gesture?  Where  is  there  a  benevo- 
lent monarchy  in  which  the  ruling  queen  has  no 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  government  but  is  vener- 
ated and  protected  by  all  her  subjects  as  long  as 
she  fulfils  her  mission  of  perpetuating  the  strength 
of  the  clan?  Where  else  than  in  the  hive  shall 
we  find  eugenics  so  far  advanced  that  royalty — 
there  the  most  perfect  development  of  the 
species — is  evolved  at  will? 

Addressing  myself  principally  to  the  suffra- 
gettes, I  confess  that  my  egotism  received  a 
severe  shock  when  in  the  study  of  bees  I  learned 
that  the  female  workers  are  not  only  all  powerful 
but  utterly  independent  of  the  male  drones.  To 
me  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  female  workers 
should  gather  the  honey  and  the  pollen,  build 
the  c  ells,  feed  and  nurse  the  young,  and  sweep  and 
ventilate  the  hive — but  that  they  should  tole- 
rate the  temperamental  drones  while  food  is 
plenty  and  turn  them  forth  to  starve  when  winter 
sets  in  ! 

If  such  deplorable  callousness  obtains  in  the 
only  perfect  feminist  state,  what  will  become  of 
us  defenseless  males  when,  in  the  gathering 
strength  of  universal  suffrage,  women  rule  the 
nation?  Shall  we,  too,  be  permitted  to  buzz  in 
our  aimless  masculine  way  about  the  lintels  of 
the  home  in  which  we  are  tolerated  only  in  times 
of  plenty;  one  among  thousands  of  us  engaging 
in  a  short  and  fatal  wedding  flight  that  posterity 
may  be  served,  and  the  rest,  incapable  of  self- 
maintenance,  perishing  just  as  fatally  when  we 
are  driven  out  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  season? 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  smell  of  honey  in  the 
air,  and  I  am  willing  to  beg  the  question  in  the 
delicious  enervation  of  a  summer's  day.  feeling 
as  I  do  now  I  could  be  a  drone.  My  sisters  and 
my  cousins  (whom  I  reckon  up  by  dozens)  and 
my  aunts,  farmerettes  all,  might  go  out  into  the 
fragrant  meadows  and  gather  provender  without 
restraining  word  from  me;  who,  happy  in  the 
surcease  of  my  labors,  would  languish  in  the 
doorway  and  only  vary  the  tenor  of  an  easy  exis- 
tence by  an  occasional  foray  indoors  for  a  dish  of 
honey  or  a  glass  of  mead.  Having  inherited  more 
than  the  intelligence  of  an  apiary  drone,  I 
could  even  look  ahead  with  equanimity  to 
the  November  ejection.  For  I  would  put  my 
faith  in  that  human  sentimentalism 
which  will  ever  retard  the  attainment  of 
the  Perfect  State,  feeling  certain  that  in 
the  annual  referendum  on  What  to  Do 
with  ( )ur  Drones,  thefemaleworkers  would 
go  to  the  polls  and  vote  to  endure  us — 
not,  as  now,  for  what  we  earn,  but 
for  what  we  are. 
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FOXHOUNDS 

Of  various  prominent  /uints,  who 
halve  aided  largely  in  introducing 
and  maintaining  in  America  the 
splendid  sport  of  fox  hunting 


HARRY  WORCESTER  SMITH 


JAMES  W.  APPLETON 


Ex-Master  of  the  Grafton  Hounds; 
Brunswick  Foxhound  Club;  the 
Piedmont,  Loudoun,  and  West- 
meath  Hunts,  and  the  Virginian 
Foxhounds.  Mr.  Smith  is  the 
founder  of  the  American  Master 
of  Foxhounds  Association,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  sporting 
libraries  in  America  at  his  country 
home,  Lordvale,  North  Grafton, 
Mass.  In  1905  the  Grafton  hounds 
won  the  Grafton-Middlesex  Ameri- 
can English  Foxhound  match,  the 
only  international  foxhound  prize 
ever  competed  for 


The  M.  F.  H.of  the  Myopia  Hunt 
comes  from  a  family  celebrated  in 
hunting  circles,  for  two  of  his 
brothers  have  been  at  one  time 
Masters  of  Hounds— F.  K.  Apple- 
ton  of  Meadowbrook  and  R.  V. 
Appletonof  Myopia.  In  191 1  Mr. 
Applet  on  was  elected  M.  F.  H.  and 
began  again  hunting  the  fox,  which 
had  not  been  done  in  the  Myopia 
country  for  fifteen  years.  Back 
in  1886  he  organized  the  Walding 
Field  Beagles  and  has  hunted  these 
hounds  every  season  since  then. 
He  has  been  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Beagle  Club  for  many  years 


WALTER  M.  JEFFORDS 

The  youngest  M.  F.  H.  in  the  United  States,  of  one  of  the 
oldest  fox-hunting  clubs,  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt  Club  of 
Media,  Pa.,  established  1859.  With  the  old  half-bred  hounds 
of  the  Rose  Tree,  Mr.  Jeffords  blends  the  fine  American  pack 
turned  over  to  him  by  Samuel  D.  Riddle  of  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 


S.  LAWRENCE  BODINE 


M  F  H.  of  the  famous  Radnor 
Hunt  of  Pennsylvania.  Although 
he  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
hunting,  Mr.  Bodine  was  also  at 
one  time  a  prominent  polo  player. 
He  has  always  been  a  keen 
huntsman,  riding  straight  and 
thoroughly  understanding  the 
technique  of  the  sport.  On  his 
large  estate  near  Media  the  oppor- 
tunities for  excellent  sport  are 
many  and  varied 


HENRY  G.  VAUGHAN 

Master  of  the  Norfolk  Hunt  Club  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  a 
position  which  he  has  held  since  1903 — a  record  for  con- 
tinuous service  in  this  capacity.  Mr.  Vaughan  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  capable  men  to 
handle  a  drag  in  America,  as  it  becomes  more  nearly  a 
veritable  foxhunt  and  less  of  an  impromptu  steeplechase 
than  anywhere  else.  The  Norfolk  drags  are  famous  for 
the  excellent  sport  that  they  provide.  The  Hunt  was 
incorporated  in  1902  and.  largely  thanks  to  Mr. 
Vaughan's  efforts,  has  been  progressing  rapidly 


CHARLES  D.  LANIER 


Master  of  the  Fairfield  and  West- 
chester Hounds  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.  This  hunt  wasorganized  in 
1913  by  prominent  New  York 
business  men  who  were  anxious  to 
take  up  the  sport.  From  its  in- 
ception it  has  especially  encour- 
aged young  recruits  in  the  hunting 
field,  and  several  splendid  young 
riders — some  of  them  hunting  reg- 
ularly at  ten  years  of  age — have 
been  developed  there 
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r'  ALL  started  from 
a  photograph  which 
our  good  friend 
Colonel  Morris 
showed  us  one  evening 
shortly  after  his  return 
from  France. 

"This  was  my  room 
for  eight  months,"  he 
said,  "in  the  Chateau 
X — — .  Notice  the 
drapery  on  the  big  four- 
poster.  It's  old  French 
printed  cotton,  with  a 
pattern  so  fascinating 
that  I  hated  to  come 
away  and  leave  it." 
Knowing  our  interest 
in  fabrics,  the  Colonel 
went  on  to  say  that  this 
was  a  toile  de  Jouy,  a 
pattern  called  "The 
Four  Quarters  of  the 
Globe,"  and  he  then 
described  other  pieces 
which  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise had  shown  him, 
and  in  which,  after 
three  generations  of 
service,  the  designs 
were  still  clear  and  the 
colors  fresh. 

Though  we  already 
knew  something  of  early 
printed  cottons,  the 
Colonel's  photograph  of 
the  old  French  room, 
and  especially  the 
quaintly  patterned 
drapery  of  the  windows 
and  the  huge  bed,  at 
once  aroused  a  very 
lively  interest,  and  here  began  our  quest  for  toiles 
de  Jouy. 

In  keeping  with  that  curious  way  in  which  a 
newly  found  interest  seems  to  become  a  magnet 
for  widely  scattered  bits  of  information  regard- 
ing it,  we  almost  immediately  happened  upon 
some  original  toiles  de  Jouy  in  the  shop  of  a  New 
York  antiquarian  whose  brother 
had  just  sent  them  from  France. 
So  keen  was  our  delight  in  these 
old  pieces  and  so  remarkable 
were  they,  both  in  color  and 
design,  that  we  at  once  decided 
that  the  subject  warranted  a 
thorough  study. 

Our  search  was  a  long  one, 
entailing  visits  to  museums  and 
textile  libraries,  examinations  of 
bibliographies,  correspondence 
with  the  curator  of  decorative 
textiles  in  the  Louvre,  and, 
finally,  trips  to  the  wholesale  im- 
porting houses  for  facts  about  and 
examples  of  modern  reproduc- 
tions of  these  famous  old  prints. 
In  our  American  museums  we 
found  many  interesting  exam- 
ples, the  distribution  of  which 
is,  however,  very  unequal.  While 
some  of  our  finest  treasure  houses 
possess  no  examples,  others,  like 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  are  fortun- 
ate in  owning  from  six  to  a  dozen. 

DREVIOUS  to  1760  the  printed 
1  cotton  stuffs  used  in  France 
were  first  smuggled  in,  and  later 
imported  under  heavy  tax,  their 
manufacture  being  prohibited  in 
order  to  protect  the  linen,  hemp, 
and  silk  industries.  The  removal 
of  the  tax,  and  the  Royal  Decree 
in  1759  authorizing  the  manufac- 
ture of  printed  cotton,  mark  the 
starting  point  of  an  industry 
which  later  assumed  enormous 
proportions. 

The  pioneer  of  the  industry, 
the  man  who  brought  it  to  its 


An  English  print  with  buff  ground 
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highest  development,  was  a  foreigner  of  German- 
Swiss  extraction,  Christophe  Philippe  Oberkampf, 
born  at  Ansbach,  Bavaria,  in  1738.  As  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  dyers  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  it  was  natural  that  at  a  very  early 
age  he  should  show  an  interest  in  the  dyeing  and 
printing  of  cotton  goods,  and  as  a  mere  boy  he 


A  design  intended  for  the  American  market 


began  by  stirring  the 
dye  vats  in  his  father's 
establishment  at  Basle. 
At  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  obtained  a  po- 
sition in  the  Dollfus 
factory  at  Mulhausen, 
where  the  well-known 
D.  M.  C.  embroidery 
cottons  are  still  made. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  manufacture  oT 
printed  cottons  was  still 
prohibited  in  France,  he 
must  have  intuitively 
foreseen  the  inevitable 
introduction  and  the 
great  possibilities  of  the 
industry  in  that  coun- 
try, for  very  soon  he 
went  to  France,  where 
two  factories  of  printed 
cottons  had  already 
been  inaugurated 
through  special  license. 
The  removal  of  the  ban 
in  1759  gave  Ober- 
kampf his  great  oppor- 
tunity,  and  with  a 
meager  capital  he  set  up 
his  own  little  factory  in 
a  neglected  cottage  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bievre 
at  Jouy-en-Josas,  near 
Versailles.  This  shop 
was  so  tiny  that  he  slept 
on  his  work  table  and 
the  boiler  was  of  neces- 
sityoutside,but,withthe 
assistanceof  his  brother 
Fritz  and  a  Swiss  com- 
panion, he  very  soon 
produced  the  first  toile  de  Jouy,  of  which  he  was 
at  once  designer,  engraver,  dyer,  and  printer. 

His  first  patterns,  like  the  indiennes,  siamoises, 
and  chinoises  of  other  early  French  cottons,  were 
adapted  from  Oriental  fabrics  on  which  the 
design  had  been  first  printed  in  outline  and 
then  filled  in  with  a  brush,  both  processes  being 
done  by  hand,  as  in  all  early 
cotton  printing.  Oberkampf  be- 
gan, however,  with  an  improved 
form  of  the  block  printing  (d  la 
planclu)  used  by  his  father.  The 
next  step  was  the  mechanical 
printing  of  the  outline  {au  moule), 
the  colors  being  successively  and 
mechanically  filled  in  by  re- 
entering (au  rentrure).  Later  he 
combined  these  separate  processes 
by  means  of  a  machine  with  two 
cylinders  which  printed  both  out- 
line and  colors  simultaneously. 

In  spite  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  linen  and  silk  weavers,  who 
tried  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  new  industry,  the  immediate 
popularity  of  Jouy  prints  and  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for 
them  soon  called  for  a  larger 
equipment,  and  in  1 761  began 
the  building  up  of  the  establish- 
ment which  was  to  become  so 
famous.  Throughout  his 'life 
Oberkampf  constantly  extended 
the  buildings  and  was  always  on 
the  lookout  for  improved  meth- 
ods, going  himself  to  England  to 
procure  stuffs  for  comparison 
with  his  Jouy  prints;  making 
special  study  of  Oriental  dyeing 
processes;  exchanging  his  designs 
and  the  secrets  of  his  chemical 
laboratory  with  other  manufac- 
turers; installing  power  looms, 
cotton-cleaning  fans,  and  mul- 
tiple color  printing  machines. 
In  1785  he  introduced  roller- 
printing,  the  first  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

In  building  up  a  home  for  his 
industry, Oberkampf  did  not  neg- 
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lect  the  homes  of  his  workmen,  who  at  one  time 
numbered  more  than  1,000 — a  large  force  for 
those  days — extending  to  them  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance,  so  that  ere  long  a  thriving 
little  village  clustered  around  the  factory. 

In  recognition  of  his  success  Jouy  was  decreed 
the  Royal  Factory  and  given  every  protection, 
and  Oberkampf  himself  received  from  Louis 
XVI  a  patent  of  nobility  with  coat  of  arms. 
By  his  fellow  citizens  he  was  elected  to  the 
mayorv,  and  was  offered  other  honors  which  his 
modesty  forbade  him  to  accept.  He  could  not, 
however,  refuse  the  numerous  medals  awarded 
him  for  the  perfection  of  his  fabrics  and  the 
establishment  of  the  high  standards  for  which 
French  cottons  are  still  unsurpassed. 

So  popular  did  Oberkampf' s  products  become 
that  the  factory  could  not  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand, which  extended  to  England,  where 
toiles  de  Jouy  rivaled  the  English  calico  prints. 
They  were  brought  into  favor  at  the  French 
court  through  a  curious  incident.  One  of  the 
ladies  sent  to  the  factory  a  torn  garment  to  be 
repaired  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  workman- 
ship that  she  immediately  ordered  a  gown  of 
Jouy  print.  It  must  have  been  a  success,  for 
thereupon  the  material  became  the  rage,  "  le 
mode  s'en  mit,"  and  all  the  great  ladies  ordered 
gowns  of  the  most  elegant  products  of  Jouy, 
especially  favoring  the  small  sprigged  designs 
called  "mignonettes."  The  Queen  sent  for 
patterns  suitable  for  covering  the  furniture  at 
the  Trianon  and  St.  Cloud. 

/"\BERKA.MPF'S  success  encouraged  many 
of  his  master  workmen  to  set  up  establish- 
ments for  themselves,  and  in  a  few  years  there 
were  as  many  as  3,000  factories  in  France. 
Workmen  to  the  number  of  300,000  were  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  caused  a  temporary  depression; 
but  with  the  rise  of  the  Republic  production 
was  revived  with  greater  energy  than  before, 
since  Republican  fashion  dictated  that  prints 
and  muslins  should  take  precedence  over  silks 
and  satins.  The  extravagance  of  the  Republican 
regime,  with  its  consequent  heavy  taxes,  caused 
industrial  and  economic  difficulties,  but  the 
factory  at  Jouy  was  kept  running,  although  at  a 
sacrifice  to  its  owner. 

Napoleon  twice  visited  Jouy,  the  first  time 
accompanied  by  Josephine,  on  which  occasion  he 

E resented  Oberkampf  with  his  own  Cross  of  the 
egion  of  Honor,  with  the  words,  "No  man  is 
more  worthy  to  wear  it"— an  incident  perpetuated 
in  a  painting  by  Isabey  at  Versailles.  Four 
years  later  he  came  again,  this  time  with  Marie 
Louise,  and  being  greatly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  factory  he  remarked,  "  V ous  et 
moi  nous  faisons  une  bonne  guerre  aux  anglais, 
mais  je  crois  que  la  v'-tre  est  encore  la  meilleure." 
(You  and  I  are  waging  a  successful  war  against 
the  English,  but  I  believe  your  way  is  really  the 
better).  This  referred  to  the  fact  that  Ober- 
kampf, instead  of  importing  cotton  goods  for 
printing,  was  now  exporting, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  English  market,  about 
75,000,000  francs  worth, 
which,  as  he  said,  "I  now 
weave  in  France,  as  good  as 
theirs  and  far  better  than 
most  of  the  East  India 
stuffs." 

*T*HE  rapid  decline  of  the 
manufacture  of  toiles  de 
Jouy  was  coincident  with 
the  decline  of  the  Empire, 
due  partly  to  the  political 
unrest  of  the  country,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
market  was  now  flooded 
with  similar  fabrics.  The 
destruction  incidental  to  the 
Allied  invasion  of  181 5  prac- 
tically ruined  the  business, 
grief  for  which  caused  the 
death  of  its  owner  in  the 
same  year.  The  manufac- 
ture was  carried  on  in  a 
desultory  manner  until  1843, 


Farm  life  was  a  fruitful  source  of  inspiration  for  the  designer 


A  Louis  XVI  design,  "The  Balloon  Ascension."  by  J.  B.  Huet 


when  the  factory  was  destroyed  and  the  industry 
passed  out  of  the  Oberkampf  family. 

That  Oberkampf  was  well  beloved  is  shown 
in  a  few  words  of  the  eulogy  delivered  after  his 


Depicting  a  scene  in  the  life  of  Marie  Stuart 


death:  "This  man  who  came  amongst  us  with 
his  bag  on  his  shoulder,  to  seek  work,  to  do  well, 
to  make  a  fortune,  who,  his  day's  work  done, 
rich  and  loaded  with  honors,  has  returned  to 
God  as  simple,  as  modest,  and  as  pure  in  heart 
at  seventy-six  as  he  was  at  his  birth." 

1  he  endurance  of  the  old  toiles  de  Jouy  is  the 
indisputable  proof  of  their  excellent  quality, 
firm  weave,  and  fast  colors.  As  to  designs,  there 
is  an  interesting  chronological  sequence  in  their 
development  and  a  charming  naivete  about  the 
delightfully  quaint  manner  in  which  they  depict 
the  political  and  military  events  of  the  times;  the 
inventions  and  discoveries,  fads  and  fashions 
of  the  day;  and  even  motifs  from  the  literary 
"best  sellers"  of  the  hour. 

Beginning  with  the  Louis  XV  designs  (1715- 
1774)  we  find  pastoral  love  scenes,  muses,  cupids, 
a  profusion  of  realistic  flower  forms,  small 
animals  and  birds,  as  monkeys,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
peacocks,  and  doves,  all  arranged  asymmetri- 
cally and  connected  with  rococo  scrolls,  swags, 
and  intertwined  vines  and  grasses.  There 
was  an  ultra-romantic  and  idealistic  quality 
in  the  designs  of  this  period,  characteristics 
which  gradually  lessened  as  they  approached 
the  straighter  construction  and  massed  grouping 
of  the  Louis  XVI  period  (1774-1793).  There 
came  a  gradual  separation  into  distinct  uncon- 
nected landscapes  and  groups  of  figures,  and  a 
homely  and  rustic  quality  now  pervaded  the 
figures,  costumes,  and  occupations.  The  refined 
Watteauesque  characters  are  superseded  by 
the  plebeian  types  of  Teniers;  while  the  dainty 
Pompeiian  garlands  give  place  to  pollarded 
willow,  scrubby  oak,  and  vigorous  palm.  Events 
of  the  day  now  begin  to  appear  in  the  designs,  as 
in  the  illustration  at  the  left,  of  which  the  first 
balloon  ascension,  in  1783,  forms  the  conspicuous 
motif. 

WITH  the  Republic  ( 1793-1795),  the  Di- 
rectoire  (1795-1799),  and  the  Consulate 
( 1 799-1 804)  there  is  a  decided  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  patterns.  Utopian  scenes  are  now 
supplanted  by  martial  episodes  drawn  from 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology  and  history,  or  by 
profile  busts  of  gods  and  goddesses,  warriors  and 
lawgivers,  in  cameo  settings  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged. 

The  newly  gained  independence  of  America 
figures  notably  in  some  of  the  pieces  of  this 
period,  an  expression  of  the  mutual  sympathy 
existing  between  the  two  struggling  young 
republics.  A  linen  of  this  period,  printed  in 
pure  blue  on  white  ground,  portrays  the  intro- 
duction of  America  to  Europe.  In  the  group 
representing  the  Colonies  appear  a  trader  with 
the  American  flag,  an  Indian,  a  pioneer  with  the 
liberty  flag,  and  a  negro;  while  Europe  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  group  of  armored  figures  with 
shields,  spears,  and  standards,  and  an  angel 
sounding  a  trumpet  in  the  clouds  overhead. 
Between  these  larger  groups  are  ships  departing 
from  a  French  port,  where  a  castle  rises  in  the 
background;  the  same  ships 
arriving  and  unloading  in 
front  of  a  trader's  tent.  An 
equally  interesting  Jouy  of 
this  class  is  printed  from 
a  copper  engraved  plate 
in  red  on  a  mixture  of 
linen  and  cotton.  It  shows 
Liberty  seated  in  a  car 
drawn  by  two  leopards  and 
driven  by  George  Wash- 
ington. Liberty  holds  a 
shield  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "American  Indepen- 
dence, 1776."  Near  by  are 
Indians  with  trumpets  and 
banner,  and  on  an  oak  tree 
is  a  scroll  with  the  words, 
"Stamp  Act,  Liberty."  In 
another  part  of  the  pattern 
Liberty,  with  a  helmet  and 
shield  on  which  arc  thirteen 
stars,  is  leading  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  pieces  made 
for  the  American  market 
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such  inscriptions  were  printed  in 

English. 

The  Napoleonic  campaigns  in  Italy 
and  Egvpt  inspired  new  motifs;  clas- 
sic ruins,  triumphal  arches,  eagles 
and  trophies,  all  reminding  us  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome:  while  pyramids, 
sphinxes,  camels,  and  Isis  and  Osiris 
bespeak  the  country  of  the  Nile.  All 
of  these  elements  were  conspicuous  in 
the  designs  of  the  Empire  (1804-1814), 
Napoleon  finding  in  these  widely  pop- 
ular fabrics  an  excellent  medium  for 
advertising  his  military  ability  and 
success. 

The  downfall  of  the  Empire,  how- 
ever, aroused  a  distaste  for  all  pat- 
terns reminiscent  of  the  disaster  and 
its  resultant  misery,  and  hence  fol- 
lowed a  demand  for  subjects  taken 
from  popular  literary  works  both  his- 
torical and  romantic.  Among  these 
are  "Histoire  de  la  cote  des  deux 
amants"  printed  in  bright  red  on 
white  cotton;  scenes  from  the  history 
of  Don  Quixote,  also  in  red.  and  many 
others.  One  of  the  groups  of  "  King 
Henry  of  Navarre,"  which  is  printed 
in  purple,  tells  the  amusing  incident 
of  the  peasant  who,  sitting  by  the 
roadside,  was  asked  by  a  gentleman 
on  horseback  what  he  was  waiting 
for.  "I  am  waiting  to  see  the  King," 
was  the  reply.  "Mount  behind  me 
and  I  will  take  you  to  where  the  King 
is."  On  the  way  the  peasant  asked 
how  he  could  recognize  the  King,  and 
his  companion  answered,  "The  King 
will  have  his  hat  on."  They  pres- 
ently drew  up  before  a  group  of 
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"The  Archery  Tournament,"  an  English  print 

as  were  also  scenes  drawn  from  Scott's  novels. 
Scriptural  history  also  supplied  many  stories. 


September,  1920 

printed  in,  leaving  a  marginal  out- 
line of  white  around  the  design.  Both 
the  English  and  French  cottons  were 
printed  in  monotone  and  polychrome, 
the  favorite  colors  beinggreen,  brown, 
blue,  red,  and  purple.  Rarely  one 
finds  an  old  print  in  yellow. 

The  use  of  buff"  for  the  background 
was  one  of  several  methods  of  giv- 
ing richness  of  color  and  depth  of 
tone  to  the  fabric.  The  picotage  or 
"sanded"  background  (very  fine 
spotting)  is  employed  in  some  designs, 
a  narrow  space  of  clear  white  being 
left  around  the  design  and  in  others— 
the  Mane  Stuart  print,  for  instance— 
the  desired  effect  is  accomplished  by 
fine  parallel  diagonal  lines,  with  no 
white  outline,  however,  around  the 
pattern.  In  many  of  the  toiles  of  the 
Empire  period  the  ground  is  entirely 
covered  with  small  designs,  the  scale 
pattern,  leaf  patterns,  network,  archi- 
tectural motifs,  and  different  geomet- 
rical figures.  Against  such  a  ground- 
work appears  the  larger  design, 
usually  of  Renaissance  inspiration. 

1  hat  many  of  the  toiles  de  Jouy  are 
real  works  of  art  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  prominent  designers  and  en- 
gravers employed  their  talent  also  in 
textile  designing — such  men  as  J.  B. 
Huet,  Charles  Huet,  Oudry,  Lebas, 
Pillement,  Peyrotte,  Demarteau,  and 
Horace  Yernet.  Their  subjects  were 
often  adapted  directly  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Watteau,  Fragonard,  Boucher, 
and  Teniers. 

During  the  last  few  years  these  beau- 
tiful fabrics  have  again  found  their 
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HOUGH   the  Jouy   prints    outclassed  al 


similar  products  of  the  time,  fine  printed 
cottons  and  linens  were  being  made  elsewhere  in 
France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Fngland.  Rouen 
was  an  important  centre  of  the  industry,  and 
there  were  establishments  at  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
and  in  many  towns  throughout  Alsace.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine  just  which 
factory  produced  certain  of  the  French  pieces, 
as  the  patterns  used  at  Jouy  were  imitated  by 
other  manufacturers.  English  prints  of  the  time 
are  often  quickly  distinguished  from  those  of 
French  origin  by  the  coarser  quality  of  cotton, 
by  subject  matter,  and  by  certain  characteristics 
of  design.  Note  the  unmistakable  English 
atmosphere  of  'The  Archery  Tournament." 
Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  English  prints 
is  a  buff  ground.  The  design  was  first  printed 
in  colors  upon  white,  the  buff  background  then 


"The  Pleasures  of  the  Farm"— a 
Louis  XVI  design 


courtiers,  who  immediately 
dofFed  their  hats.  The  aston- 
ished peasant,  looking  first  at 
these  and  then  at  his  smiling 
guide,  exclaimed,  "Only  you 
and  I  have  our  hats  on,  there- 
fore one  of  us  must  be  the 
King!" 

La  Fontaine's  fables  fur- 
nished ample  material  for  the 
designer,  and  a  late  eigh- 
teenth century  piece  printed 
in  violet  depicts  La  Fontaine 
seated  under  a  tree  with  pen 
and  paper  in  his  hands,  the 
following  legends  explaining 
the  various  characters:  "La 
Laitiire  et  le  pot  au  lait,"  "  La 
fortune  et  le  jeune  enfant," 
"La  clochette,"  " Le  lion  et 
le  moucheron,"  "  Les  deux 
pigeons."  "Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia" was  a  popular  subject, 


A  Biblical  scene 


Another  of  the  "Pleasures  of 
the  Farm"  series 


place  in  interior  decoration. 
One  chances  now  and  then  up- 
on a  complete  set  of  original 
Jouy  hangings  for  bed  and 
windows,  but  more  often  one 
must  be  content  with  the  mod- 
ern products,  many  of  which 
are  not  unworthy  of  their  an- 
cestry. A  charming  "Jouy 
print "  recently  produced  here 
is  block  printed  in  clear  blue 
on  a  delicate  taupeground  and 
shows  a  clever  composite  adap- 
tation from  Huet  patterns.  In 
ourhunt  for  twentieth  century 
toiles  de  Jouy  we  were  de- 
lighted to  find  a  reprint,  by  the 
MaisonLauer,ofOberkampf's 
"  FourQuartersof  theGlobe," 
the  identical  pattern  which 
hung  in  the  room  occupied 
by  Colonel  Morris  while  bil- 
leted in  the  old  chateau! 


The  Wheatley  beagle  pack,  owned  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Phipps,  Westbury.  L.  I.   The  beagle  is  a  small  edition  of  the  foxhound,  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  but  is  a  finer-built  dog 
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Sy  WALTER  A.  DYER 


IT  IS  all  a  matter  of  taste.  You  like  a  Great 
Dane  to  pose  statuesquely  on  your  front 
lawn;  Jones  likes  a  chow  to  sit  beside  him 
in  his  car;  Smith  sticks  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 
and  swaggers  down  the  street  with  a  bulldog  as 
benign  and  as  ungraceful  as  Buddha;  Mrs.  Brown 
adores  her  Pomeranian;  I  happen  to  like  an  Irish 
terrier  that  raises  hob  most  of  the  time  and  loves 
me  when  he's  tired.  And  to  the  true  sportsman 
we  are  all  of  us  a  bit  "balmy  in  the  crumpit." 
He  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  see  what  there  is  to 
admire  in  a  dog  that  cannot  help  his  master  in 
that  most  glorious  of  all  avocations,  hunting. 

Following  the  hounds  is  a  British  sport,  prim- 
arily, and  yet  there  are  good  Americans  who 
would  resent  the  imputation  that  it  is  exclusively 
so.  For  Southern  gentlemen  have  enjoyed  fox 
hunting  and  have  bred  hounds  since  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  And  to-day  we 
have  our  hunt  clubs  and  our  famous  American 
packs  of  both  English  and  American  foxhounds 
and  beagles;  we  have  our  foxhound  and  beagle 
field  trials  with  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
following;  and  we  have  notable  entries  of  hounds 
at  our  bench  shows.  The  hound,  like  the  setter, 
has  become  an  American  dog. 

The  hound  family,  in  its  broader  usage,  in- 
cludes all  dogs  that  strain  back  to  the  prehistoric 
hunting  dogs  and  still  retain  their  predominant 
characteristics.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Great 
Dane,  the  pointer,  and  the  Dalmatian  are  hounds. 
But  in  its  modern  usage,  the  term  hound  is 
generally  applied  to  the  grevhound  family  and  the 
trailing  hound  family,  and,  more  narrowly,  to  the 
latter  alone.  The  greyhound  family,  including 
the  greyhound,  the  whippet,  the  slughi  or  Persian 
greyhound,  the  Italian  greyhound,  the  Irish 
wolfhound,  the  Scottish  deerhound,  and  the  Rus- 
sian wolfhound  or  borzoi,  differs  from  the  trail- 
ing hounds  not  only  in  conformation  but  in  the 
vital  fact  that  all  dogs  of  the  greyhound  type 
follow  game  bv  sight  rather  than  by  scent.  The 
hound  family  proper  includes  the  bloodhound,  the 
foxhound,  the  harrier,  the  beagle,  the  dachshund 
or  badger  dog,  the  basset,  and  formerly  the  stag- 
hound. 

f\l  R  immediate  concern  is  with  the  hounds 
that  are  hunted  in  packs — the  harriers,  the 
foxhounds,  and  the  beagles. 

The  harrier  is  a  distinct  breed  in  England  and 
the  foxhound  and  beagle  in  both  England  and 
the  United  States.  In  this  country  we  have  also 
the  American  foxhound,  which  has  acquired  a 
distinct  tvpe,  and  the  coonhound.  1  he  hitter, 
an  American  product  derived  from  the  blood- 
hound, the  old  trailing  hound,  and  other  crosses, 
was  treated  to  some  extent  in  these  pages  in 
January,  1920.  The  W  elsh  hound,  stanch  and 
strong  though  a  trifle  slow,  dates  back  to  1750  and 
still  exists,  though  for  the  most  part  the  breed  has 
been  largely  crossed  with  English  foxhound  blood. 


We  are  therefore  able  to  narrow  the  discussion 
of  the  hounds  to  the  modern  breeds  that  are 
hunted  in  packs — the  harriers,  the  English 
and  American  foxhounds,  and  the  beagles.  They 
are  derived  from  a  common  ancestry  and  were 
developed  in  England.  There  the  fox  was  hunted 
in  early  times  with  greyhounds  in  the  open  and 
terriers  in  the  ground.  Then  the  harrier  was 
developed  from  the  trailing  hound  with  speed 
enough  to  run  down  all  sorts  of  game,  and  the 
specialized  foxhound  was  developed  from  him. 

'  I  vHOUGH  the  harrier  was  known  in  England 
as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
type  was  probably  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
harrier  of  to-day,  and  in  that  sense  the  harrier 
is  no  older  than  the  foxhound.  1  he  name  was 
not  derived  from  the  hare,  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, but  from  the  verb  to  harry  or  arouse  the 
game.  The  harrier  was  the  universal  hunting 
dog  of  the  early  days  and  was  used  for  fox,  hare, 
wolf,  deer,  badger,  otter,  and  other  game.  It 
was  only  after  the  foxhound  became  popular 
that  the  harrier  was  used  exclusively  for  hare. 
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The  harrier  is  to-day  a  distinct  breed  or  variety 
of  hound  in  England,  with  a  separate  stud  book. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  been  crossed  with 
foxhounds,  and  true-blooded  harriers  are  not 
common  even  in  England,  where  20-  or  22-inch 
foxhounds  are  sometimes  termed  harriers.  The 
harrier  should  stand  half  way  between  the  fox- 
hound and  the  beagle  in  size,  a  16-inch  hound 
being  preferred  for  foot  work  and  a  20-inch 
hound  to  run  with  the  horses.  Otherwise  the 
harrier  is  much  like  the  foxhound. 

In  the  United  States  the  true  harrier  is  al- 
most unknown,  though  the  name  is  not  in- 
frequently applied  to  small  hounds  broken  to 
rabbit  and  hare.  I  have  seen  such  '"harriers" 
advertised  as  stanch,  rugged  hounds,  standing 
17  to  21  inches  high,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
excellent  for  hunting  large  jack  rabbits  and  snow- 
shoe  hare  in  rough  and  hilly  country,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  admittedly  the  result  of  a  fox- 
hound-beagle cross. 

Foxhounds  and  beagles,  then,  are  the  pack 
hounds  of  our  American  sportsmen,  and  the  Eng- 
lish foxhound  still  holds  its  own  with  us. 

HpHE  first  known  kennel  of  hounds  used  chiefly 
*  for  fox  was  established  at  Wardour  Castle  in 
1696.  By  1 710  there  were  several  carefully 
bred  packs  in  existence.  Fox  hunting  with 
packs  of  hounds  began  about  that  time  and  has 
continued  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  The 
famous  Brocklesby  kennels  were  begun  in  1 71 3 , 
the  nobility  and  wealthy  land  owners  of  England 
took  up  the  sport,  and  the  breeding  of  their  packs 
had  become  a  science  by  1725.  The  name  fox- 
hound, however,  was  not  generally  in  use  until 
after  1735,  when  the  genuine  foxhound  type  had 
been  established. 

By  1750  there  were  fifty  or  more  enthusiastic 
owners  and  breeders  of  foxhounds  in  England. 
The  hounds  were  registered,  and  we  are  therefore 
able  to  trace  back  ancient  pedigrees  more  than 
150  years.  By  1760  a  type  had  been  developed 
which  closely  approached  that  of  to-day.  1  he 
foxhound  was  larger  by  five  inches  than  the 
standard  harrier,  the  heaviness  of  the  Southern 
hound  type  had  been  well  eliminated,  and  the 
lines  bespoke  endurance  and  speed.  I  here  were 
many  celebrated  individual  hounds  in  those  days, 
and  your  genuine  foxhound  fan  ever  harks  back 
to  those  old  strains. 

By  1800  packs  of  hounds  for  fox  hunting  were 
common  all  over  England,  the  type  had  been 
standardized,   and   the  sport  and   its  conduct 
fixed    as    a    national    institution.    During  the 
nineteenth  century  extensive  breeding  con- 
tinued in  England  and  hound  specialty  shows 
were  inaugurated  in  i860. 

IMPORTED  English  foxhounds,  both  packs 
A  and  single  dogs,  have  figured  in  American 
sport,  particularly  in  the  South,  since  \\  ash- 
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ington'sdav.  Several  prominent  packsof  standard 
English  foxhounds  are  now  in  use  in  this  country, 
notably  the  Montreal,  Middlesex,  Norfolk, 
Genesee  Valley.  Meadowbrook.  and  Brandywme 
hunts,  and  two  or  three  others.  The  English 
hound  is  popular  with  sportsmen  rather  than  with 
fanciers,  and  they  do  not  figure  in  our  bench 
shows  as  do  the  American  hounds. 

In  build  the  foxhound  is  one  of  the  most 
symmetrical  of  dogs  and  is  a  picture  of  strength 
and  endurance.  He  is  characterized  by  great 
bone,  substance,  and  stamina.  The  British 
Standard  calls  for  a  good-sized  head,  long  but  not 
heavy,  somewhat  broad  and  not  peaked  like  that 
of  the  bloodhound.  It  should  be  clean-cut. 
with  wide  nostrils.  The  ears  are  satiny,  set  low, 
and  not  too  large.  Often  they  are  trimmed  to 
prevent  their  being  torn  by  briers.  Eyes,  bright 
and  deep  set. 

The  neck  should  be  clean  and  smooth  and  the 
shoulders  long,  well  sloped,  and  muscular,  but  not 
heavy.  Forelegs,  long,  powerful,  and  straight. 
Feet,  round,  cat-like,  and  well  padded.  Depth 
of  chest  is  a  sine  qua  «on,  with  deep  brisket  and 
well  rounded  ribs.  The  back  should  be  straight 
and  the  loins  wide  and  powerful.  Hind  legs 
muscular  and  sinewy,  with  long  shank  and  low, 
straight  hock.  Tail  or  stem,  long  and  gently 
arched,  carried  gaily  but  not  curled,  fringed  with 
hair  below,  and  tapenng  to  a  point.  The  coat  is 
hard,  short,  and  stiff,  but  laid  smooth.  The 
British  Standard  calls  for  dogs  standing  2T,\  to  24 
inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  bitches  22  to  2z\ 
inches,  but  they  often  run  a  trifle  larger. 

The  approved  color  is  Belvoir  tan.  which  is 
brown  and  black,  perfectly  intermixed,  with  white 
markings  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Also 
black  and  white  with  tan  markings  on  head  and 
stifles,  and  pied  effects.  The  white  should  be 
very  opaque  and  clear,  the  black  not  too  strong. 
The  color  and  markings  are  largely  a  matter  of 
taste,  uniformity  being  desired  in  the  pack.  Self 
colors  are  not  wanted,  the  most  popular  being 
well  distributed  tricolor. 

Foxhounds,  bred  in  kennels  and  hunted  in 
packs,  do  not  tend  to  develop  marked  individual- 
ity of  character,  but  they  are  not  stupid,  unin- 
teresting, or  unlovable  dogs  when  properlv  under- 
stood. They  are  not  to  be  made  pets  of  when 
used  for  hunting,  but  they  are  naturally  affec- 
tionate, intelligent,  and  personallv  courageous. 

The  foxhound  is  not  considered  at  his  best  until 
his  third  season,  and  is  good  until  six  or  nine 
years  old.  He  must  be  kept  in  training  for  his 
work,  or  he  will  degenerate,  and  he  must  never  be 
overfed.    "A  lean  dog  for  a  long  race." 

TN  AMERICA  we  have  developed  a  somewhat 
*  different  type  of  foxhound,  both  as  to  standard 
and  performance.  Its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure 
and  mixed.  Hounds  were  introduced  into  this 
country  as  early  as  1650.  when  English  colonists 
imported  good  dogs,  probably  of  the  old  harrier 
type,  to  Virginia  and  Maryland.  There  was  also 
a  native  hound,  probably  derived  from  the  old 
Talbot,  mixed  with  degenerate  bloodhound  blood, 
which  was  not  infrequently  crossed  with  the 
better  English  stock  because  of  lack  of  breeding 
material.  Gradually  an  infusion  of  superior 
English,  Irish,  and  French  blood  brought  about 
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an  improvement.  Brigadier-General  Roger  D. 
Williams,  one  of  the  most  prominent  breeders 
and  authorities  of  our  day,  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  French  blood.  Lafayette  sent 
over  from  France  one  of  the  first  packs  to  be  used 
as  such  in  this  country,  and  French  hounds  had 
been  used  here  before  that.  "The  old  native 
hound,"  says  General  Williams,  "was  more  like 
the  French  than  the  English  variety,  being  black 
and  tan,  long  eared,  long  headed,  high  peaked, 
deep  mouthed,  and,  in  short,  showing  more  of  the 
bloodhound  characteristics." 

Thus  far,  American  breeding  had  been  more  or 
less  hit-or-miss.    Gradually,  however,  a  definite 


Hunting  conditions  in  America  differ  from  those  in  England, 
and  we  have  developed  a  different  type  of  hound  to  meet  them 
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need  and  a  definite  aim  became  recognized 
The  rougher  character  of  the  sport  and  of  the 
country  here  demanded  a  somewhat  lighter, 
rangier,  more  courageous  dog  than  the  English 
hound,  and  these  conditions  have  influenced 
American  breeding  ever  since.  Washington 
and  other  Virginia  gentlemen  imported  hounds 
from  England,  which  were  used  in  packs,  as  in 
the  mother  country,  and  also  singly  or  in  couples 
to  drive  game  to  the  gun.  For  a  long  time  fox 
hunting  was  an  exclusively  Southern  sport.  It 
was  more  popular  before  the  Civil  War  than 
after,  but  is  now  flourishing  there  as  of  old,  and 
has  spread  north.  As  far  back  as  the  Revolution 
packs  of  hounds  were  maintained  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  and  fox  hunting  was 
the  gentleman's  sport.  Thus  the  American  fox- 
hound was  developed  in  the  South  largely  from 
English  stock,  with  the  French  infusion,  and 
also  with  crosses  with  the  best  of  the  native 
hounds.  During  the  late  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  early  nineteenth,  English  hounds 
continued  to  be  imported,  but  the  faster,  rangier 
American  type  was  gradually  developed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hubert  Hutton,  author  of  "The 
Complete  Angler  and  Huntsman,"  expresses  a 
different  opinion  along  this  line.  But  whatever 
the  actual  facts  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
American  foxhound  may  be,  it  is  evident  that 
our  hound  dates  back  to  about  the  time  when 
the  English  were  standardizing  their  breed,  and 
though  we  have  imported  English  hounds  of 
the  English  type  from  time  to  time  and  crossed 
them  with  ours,  we  were  developing  a  type 
of  our  own.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  several  famous  strains  in 
\  irginia,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  elsewhere — 
all  true  American  hounds.  The  July  dogs,  whose 
blood  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  present-day 
hounds,  were  developed  in  Georgia.  The  Bird- 
song  dogs,  introduced  by  George  L.  F.  Birdsong 
of  Georgia,  a  noted  fox  hunter  in  his  day,  and  the 
Henry  strain  have  also  left  their  impress.  An- 
other strain  was  developed  by  Colonel  Hayden 
C.  Trigg,  and  several  of  minor  importance  have 
entered  into  the  history  of  American  breeding. 
1  hen  came  the  \\  alkers. 

Probably  the  Walker  and  Goodman  strains 
are  the  best  known  of  any  among  the  general  run 
of  American  sportsmen,  and  the  former  easily 
hold  the  lead  for  popularity.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  a  speedy  hound  for  the  red  fox.  the 
W  alker  family  of  Kentucky  began  breeding  in 
the  '5o's  for  gameness,  nose,  cry,  and  fox  sense, 
rather  than  for  type  or  color,  using  the  best 
Southern  stock  with  outcrosses  with  speedy  in- 
dividuals of  English  and  Irish  descent.  Care- 
ful selective  breeding  has  been  continued  ever 
since,  and  the  kennels  are  still  in  existence  at 
Paint  Lick.  Ky. 

Mr.  Hutton  writes:  "The  Walkers,  by  judicious 
crossing  and  careful  breeding,  gave  to  the  sports- 
men of  America  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
various  strains  of  American  foxhound.  The 
Walker  hound  undeniably  deserves  the  honors 
heaped  upon  the  strain,  as  they  possess  more 
skill,  speed,  endurance,  staying  qualities,  and 
individual  excellence  than  any  other  strain  yet 
produced." 

As  the  history  of  this  famous  strain  appears 
not  to  be  generally  known,  I  have  secured  the 
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The  only  pack  of  harriers  in  this  country,  owned  by  the  Millbrook  Hunt.  The  hounds  are  of  pure  English 
blood,  many  of  them  being  drafted  from  leading  packs  of  England,  including  several  Peterborough  winners 


following  sketch  from  Mr.  Woods  Walker,  the 
present  representative  of  the  family: 

"I  believe  it  was  in  1857  that  Messrs.  White, 
Flemming,  Maupin,  and  Walker  imported  Rifle 
and  Marth  from  England.  They  came  by 
steamer  to  New  York,  thence  to  Cincinnati  by 
rail,  and  from  there  to  Richmond,  Ky.,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  150  miles  by  stage.  The  night  they 
arrived  in  Richmond  they  were  taken  hunting,  or 
at  least  Rifle  was,  and  he  demonstrated  to  the 
hunters  of  Madison  and  Garrard  counties  that 
he  was  a  red  fox  dog.  Marth  was  in  whelp  when 
she  came,  and  so  was  never  hunted  here,  as  she 
died  shortly  after  whelping  a  litter  of  five  pups, 
four  dogs  and  one  bitch.  These  were  Bully, 
Fox,  Bragg,  Dolph,  and  'the  mash-foot  bitch.' 
The  bitch  was  used  only  for  breeding,  as  a  wagon 
ran  over  her  foot  when  a  puppy,  and  in  effect  she 
was  only  a  three-footed  hound. 

"About  ten  years  later  Tennessee  Leed  was 
caught  while  running  a  deer  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  in  Tennessee,  by  a  mule  trader  named 
Harris,  as  he  was  returning  home  to  Kentucky. 
Harris  gave  this  dog  to  Wash  Maupin. 

"Now  the  crossing  of  these  dogs  on  the  native 
Kentucky  hounds  produced  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Walker  dog.  My  grandfather,  who,  with 
Wash  Maupin,  developed  the  strain,  was  named 
John  Williams  Walker.  He  had  three  sons — W. 
S.,  E.  H.,  and  A.  K.  Walker— who  really  did 
more  than  the  older  men  toward  attaining  the 
high  standard  for  the  strain. 

"Unlike  a  great  many  other  breeders,  these 
gentlemen  never  sacrificed  the  essential  features 
of  a  red  fox  dog  for  speed  and  type.  Gameness 
and  endurance  with  them  came  first,  nose  or 
scenting  ability  second,  then  speed,  and  lastly 
color  or  type.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Walker  hounds  have  no  one  standard  color. 
Black,  white,  and  tan  predominate,  but  we  find 


Dr.  R.  L.  Bohanan's  Amer- 
ican foxhound  Mabel,  win- 
ner of  the  Hunting  Cup  at 
the  1919  Brunswick  Trials 


Josephine  Watts,  another  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  American 
foxhounds.    Winner  of  third  in  the  1919  Brunswick 
Club  Trials,  and  winning  bitch  at  New  York,  Boston, 
Barre,  Barnstable,  New  1  laven,  and  Newport 

many  white-and-lemon,  many  red,  nearly  as 
many  black-and-tan,  a  few  black  ones,  and  also  a 
few  blue-ticked  ones." 

Soon  after  1850  the  Byron  strain  was  de- 
veloped in  Pennsylvania  from  English  and  Mary- 
land stock.  Most  of  the  superior  modern  strains 
have  been  derived  from  those  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Kentucky  strain  of  General  Williams  was 
founded  on  Walker  and  Maupin  stock,  with  a 
judicious  introduction  of  English  blood.  Mr. 
Harry  Worcester  Smith's  famous  international 
winning  Grafton  Hounds  of  Massachusetts  are 
the  result  of  the  most  careful  selection  from  the 
best  American  strains.  The  Kentucky  kennels 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Stanley  Blake  have  bred 
consistently  from  Walker  stock. 

While  individual  hounds  for  the  man  who 
hunts  with  a  gun  are  numerous  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  development  of  pack 
hunting  has  gone  steadily  on,  both  with  Eng- 
lish ami  American  hounds,  Mr.  Smith  being 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  successful 
proponents  of  the  American  pack.  The  first 
club  was  established  here  in  1877,  when  ten 
couples  of  English  foxhounds  were  imported  and 
drag  hunts  were  conducted  on  Long  Island. 
Other  clubs  followed,  both  South  and  North,  and 
the  American  hounds  contested  successfully  with 
the  English  for  popularity.  For  pack  hunting, 
each  type  still  has  its  advocates.  Field  trials  or 
stamina  trials  are  also  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Foxhunters  Association, 


the  Brunswick  Foxhound  Club,  and  other 
organizations,  under  rules  adopted  by  the  N.  F. 
A.  in  1902.  In  these  trials  the  American  hounds 
show  their  superiority  in  stamina. 

With  the  mixed  English-Irish-native  origin 
of  the  American  foxhound,  the  Southern  fox- 
hunters  developed  a  type  adapted  to  the  local 
conditions  and  suited  to  its  special  work,  selecting 
the  most  efficient  for  breeding.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Smith  terms  the  natural  rather  than  the  arti- 
ficial type  of  hound.  The  qualities  sought  have 
been  nose,  speed  (or  heel,  as  it  is  termed),  music 
or  cry,  stamina,  and  practical  hunting  ability. 
The  British  have  been  the  more  careful  breeders 
as  regards  size,  symmetry,  conformation,  color, 
and  beauty  of  form  and  style,  while  the  American 
hounds  excel  in  nose,  speed,  endurance,  and  fox 
scent. 

In  energy  and  staying  powers  the  American 
hound  cannot  be  surpassed.  He  is  more  self- 
reliant  than  his  English  cousin,  owing  to  the 
different  style  of  hunting.  In  our  rough  country 
the  huntsman  cannot  forever  be  on  hand  to  cast 
him  when  at  a  loss  as  in  England;  he  must  hunt 
on  his  own  to  a  large  extent,  and  intelligence, 
initiative,  and  persistence  are  thus  engendered. 

The  American  hounds  are  inclined  to  be  a  bit 
wild  compared  with  the  well-schooled  English 
packs,  but  they  make  better  fox  killers.  They 
must  be  restrained  from  rioting  and  chasing  sheep 
and  other  illegitimate  quarry,  and  so  must  be 
frequently  and  regularly  hunted.  That  they  can 
be  thus  trained  is  proved  by  the  excellent  dis- 
cipline of  the  Grafton  Hounds. 

In  England  the  pack  is  kept  in  sight  while 
hunting.  In  America  this  is  often  impossible. 
Cry  is  therefore  an  essential  quality.  The 
good  huntsman  knows  the  voice  of  every  hound 
in  his  pack  and  what  it  means.  A  short  chop  is 
preferred  to  the  long-drawn  note. 

The    American    hound    possesses  wonderful 


Sport,  a  typical  Ameri- 
can foxhound  of  the 
Walker  strain,  and  a 
famous  sire 
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Wheatley  Tuneful.  The 
high,  clear,  bell-like  quality 
of  the  beagle's  voice  when 
he  gives  tongue  is  not  the 
least  of  his  attractions 


scent  and  trailing  instinct.  Individuals  have 
been  known  to  follow  the  trail  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  food  or  rest. 

American  foxhounds,  as  generally  used,  differ 
somewhat  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  heavy,  deep-throated,  slow  but  sure  trailer 
is  commonest  in  New  England.  In  Pennsylvania 
one  meets  the  tall,  black-and-tan,  rat-tailed 
bloodhound  or  Talbot  type,  with  high  peak,  long 
ears,  and  long  cry — a  wonderful  trailer  but  not 
speedy.  The  Southern  type  is  speedier,  and  it  is 
from  the  Southern  hounds  that  the  finest  packs 
have  been  recruited.  The  Grafton  Hounds,  though 
Massachusetts  bred,  are  all  of  Southern  ancestry. 

Bitches  are  usually  considered  faster  than 
dogs.  In  England  they  are  often  hunted  in 
separate  packs;  in  this  country  they  are  mixed. 

Originally  the  American  bench  show  Standard 
for  foxhounds  was  much  like  the  English,  and  it 
was  seldom  that  the  best  show  dogs  were  the 
field  trial  winners.  Two  types  were  being 
developed,  one  for  looks  and  the  other  for  per- 
formance. Mr.  Smith,  convinced  that  this  was 
a  wrong  policy,  bent  his  energies  toward  securing 
a  better  one.  In  1903  the  first  foxhound  specialty 
show  was  held  in  Barre,  Mass.  A  bench  show  and 
field  trials  were  conducted,  and  the  difference 
in  the  two  types  was  manifest.  As  a  result  of 
much  agitation,  the  bench  show  Standard  was 
revised.  A  hound  more  like  the  field  trial  dog 
was  demanded  and  "class"  was  the  desideratum. 

The  present  Standard  for  American  fox- 
hounds is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Eng- 
lish  Standard,  with   some   marked  differences 
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and  with  a  different  wording  throughout.  The 
type  required  is  similar,  but  the  English  dog  is  a 
little  larger,  a  little  squarer  and  more  pointer- 
like in  head,  with  shorter  ears  and  straighter, 
longer  legs.  Ours  is  actually  the  more  hound- 
like looking  animal,  more  rangy  and  less  stiff. 
The  American  dog  is  lighter  in  muscle  and  bone, 
with  a  marked  wear-and-tear  look  combined  with 
a  gentler  and  more  intelligent  expression. 

The  American  Standard  permits  a  head  show- 
ing a  slight  peak  line.  Ears  longer,  eyes  more 
gentle.  Chest  deep,  But  narrower  in  proportion 
than  the  English.  The  hind  legs  are  different, 
with  low  stifles  and  a  moderately  bent  hock 
preferred.  Dogs  should  stand  21  to  24  inches 
high  and  weigh  not  over  60  pounds;  bitches,  20 
to  23  inches  and  not  over  53  pounds.  Any 
color  is  permitted  by  the  American  Standard, 
which  means  any  proper  hound  color.  The 
tricolor  is  preferred,  with  solids  and  pies  per- 
mitted. In  the  early  days  colors  were  of  all 
sorts,  chiefly  varied  combinations  of  white, 
black,  and  tan.  American  hounds  are  still  less 
uniform  in  this  respect  than  the  English,  but  are 
becoming  more  so. 

"^TOVV  a  few  words  in  closing  about  the  other 
-^•^  recognized  and  popular  member  of  the  hound 
family  of  to-day — the  beagle.  The  beagle  is  not  as 
old  a  breed  as  the  foxhound  or  the  harrier.  The 
word  beagle  was  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  it  was  applied  merely  to  a  small  hound  whose 
type  was  not  then  fixed.  The  true  beagle  dates 
back  to  about  1800. 

Beagles  have  long  been  popular  in  the  United 
States.  Our  best  lines  strain  back  to  the  early 
importations  of  General  Rowett  of  Carlinsville, 
111.  Beagles  have  been  popular  here  since  about 
1878,  and  their  popularity  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease ever  since.  To-day  they  are  at  their 
height  and  are  more  popular  with  us  than  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  generally  bred  better  here  and 
are  shown  more.  Beagle  field  trials  are  held  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  are  enthusiasti- 
cally supported.  Breeders  admit  that  there  were 
good  beagles  in  this  country  as  far  back  as  1884, 
but  maintain  that  the  best  bench  show  and  field 
trial  dogs  of  to-day  have  surpassed  them. 

The  beagle  is  fortunate  in  having  been  so  bred 
that  the  bench  show  winners  are  often  the  best 
performers,  and  the  field  trial  type  is  in  favor 
with  the  bench  show  judges.  We  have  no  dis- 
tinct American  breed,  and  our  famous  strains 
have  all  been  benefited  by  English  crosses,  but 
we  have  been  rapidly  rpaking  the  beagle  our  own. 
As  to  hunting,  the  beagles  are  hunted  in  packs  in 
England  and  to  some  extent  here,  but  they  are 
more  commonly  used  in  couples  to  drive  game 
to  the  gun. 

The  beagle  possesses  many  useful  qualities  of 
his  own.  He  is  a  persistent  hunter,  good  for 
either  rabbit  or  fox,  and  especially  recommended 
for  the  snowshoe  hare  of  the  Northern  States. 
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Wheatley  Dexterofthe 
Wheatley  pack.  Beagles  are 
hunted  in  packs  to  some  ex- 
tent here,  but  ate  commonly 
used  in  couples  to  drive 
game  to  the  gun 


The  beagle  is  not  so  speedy  as  the  foxhound,  but 
his  scent  is  nearly  as  keen,  and  he  is  more  useful 
in  thick  underbrush  than  the  larger  hounds.  He 
is  active,  intelligent,  tenacious,  and  tractable. 

In  general  appearance,  the  beagle  is  a  miniature 
foxhound,  solid,  and  big  for  his  inches.  He  is 
generally  stockier  in  build  than  the  foxhound, 
but  is  an  exceedingly  well-proportioned  dog.  Our 
modern  type  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
English,  and  our  Standard  is  similar.  The 
American  Standard  calls  for  a  broad,  full  skull, 
fairly  long  and  slightly  domed.  Ears  and  eyes, 
like  those  of  the  American  foxhound;  the  face, 
however,  is  generally  considered  handsomer,  and 
the  ears  are  a  bit  longer  in  proportion,  though 
not  approaching  those  of  the  basset.  Muzzle, 
jaws,  and  neck,  same  as  the  foxhound.  Chest, 
deep  and  broad.  Back  short,  muscular,  and 
strong.  Ribs  well  sprung,  loins  broad.  Legs, 
tail,  coat,  and  color,  the  same  as  those  of  the 
American  foxhound.  The  most  popular  color 
is  black,  white,  and  tan,  with  black-and-tan, 
white-and-tan,  and  ticked  colors  not  uncommon. 

The  general  run  of  beagles  vary  from  12  to  17 
inches  in  height,  though  the  Standard  prescribes  a 
dog  standing  not  over  15  inches.  There  are,  in 
fact,  three  classes:  the  standard  type,  about  15 
inches;  the  pocket  variety,  sometimes  as  small 
as  9  inches;  and  the  larger  working  beagle,  much 
favored  for  the  fast  snowshoe  hare,  running  up  to 
20  inches  or  more — comparable  to  the  English 
harrier. 

I  have  written  but  little  regarding  the  methods 
of  hunting  with  hounds,  for  my  appointed  task 
has  been  to  discuss  the  breeds  themselves. 
They  are  wonderful  dogs — the  hounds — but  only 
a  spirited  description  of  n  hunt  can  give  a  true 
idea  of  their  character. 


Harry  Worcester  Smith  and  his  internationally  famous  Grafton  Hounds.    These  hounds  are  the  result  of  the  most  careful  selection  from  the  best  American  strains 
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With  the  passing  of  years,  the  county  fair  has  lost  none 
of  its  old-time  popularity.  Year  after  year — as  sure  as 
death  and  taxes — Farmer  Henberry  hitches  up  the  old 
mare,  puts  the  prize  vegetables  in  the  back  of  the  wagon, 
and  with  the  prize  cow  trotting  along  behind,  drives 
"Maw"  and  the  kids  to  "  taown "  to  take  in  the  sights 


"Here  you  are — your  correct  weight  for 
5  cents.  If  I  fail  to  guess  your  weight 
within  three  pounds  you  get  weighed 
free.  This  gentleman  here— let  me  see 
now— 154  pounds.  I'll  say.  Easy  now! 
152 — right  again.   Thank  you!" 


The  Princess  La  Lulu  tells  you  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  you!  Reads 
your  palm  like  a  book.  Has  been  con- 
sulted by  the  crowned  heads  of  the 
world  with  remarkable  success. 
Strictly  confidential 


Remember— long  ago,  when  you  and  I  were  kids— how 
the  county  fair  used  to  be  held  every  fall  down  in  Si 
Smith's  pasture  ?  The  animals,  the  vegetables,  the  side 
shows,  the  horse  racing,  and  the  balloon  ascens.ons  ? 
Surely  the  gates  of  paradise  swung  open  to  us  then. 
Those  were  the  days  of  Real  Sport 
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Demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the  new  clipping  machine  Discussing  the  merits  of  the  prize-winning  team  of  oxen 


The  ESSENCE  of  SPORTSMANSHIP 

<By  SOJ^<METZGER 


SURELY  you  remember  your  astonishment 
when  the  United  States  National  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  declined  to  enter  the 
lists  for  the  Davis  Cup  last  year,  just  when 
it  looked  like  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  were 
going  to'get  our  pet  international  tennis  trophy 
back  from  Australasia?  Surely  you  recall  your 
disappointment  at  that  time  as  well  as  that  of 
most  of  the  tennis  players  you  happened  to  know 
who  felt  even  more  certain  than  you  did  that  we 
were  all  primed  to  prove  our  turf  court  supremacy 
to  the  world?  Then  came  the  reason,  that  we 
had  decided  to  wait  until  the  other  nations, 
which  took  part  in  this  event  and  which  had  been 
more  terriblv  torn  than  we  were  by  the  \\  orld 
War,  had  gotten  back  into  their  stride  again. 

Now  there  was  no  precedent  for  this  act  in  so 
far  as  international  sport  was  concerned.  It 
came  out  of  a  clear  sky,  as  the  saying  goes. 
Rut  the  good  feelings  that  were  aroused  on  ac- 
count of  it,  the  unanimous  praise  that  followed 
the  act,  brought  home  to  us  as  nothing  else  ever 
had  the  fact  that  there  was  something  more 
glorious  in  sport  than  even  the  great  joy  of  win- 
ning. 

Just  what  this  quality  is  seems  almost  beyond 
definition.  But  now  that  our  interest  in  it  has 
been  awakened  and  quickened  by  the  event  set 
down  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  it 
seems  eminently  proper  that  we  both  describe  it 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  to  light  the  fact 
that  these  fine  principles  of  play  have  long  been 
dominating  factors  in  all  branches  of  our  athletics 
that  have  both  recreation  and  physical  fitness  as 
their  prime  objectives. 

I  El  us  begin  with  tennis,  a  game  in  which 
■L/  sportsmanship  of  a  high  quality  has  ever  been 
the  leading  factor.  Until  recently — in  fact  until 
it  became  necessary  to  relieve  players  of  the  ad- 
ded duty  of  calling  points  for  their  opponents — 
tennis  grew  to  a  hardy  manhood  without  the  aid 
of  officials — those  policemen  of  sport  who  have 
too  often  been  called  upon  to  act  in  other  athletic- 
fields.  Yet  the  presence  of  so  many  officials 
as  we  find  to-day  at  tennis  matches  has  in  no  wise 
lowered  the  standard  of  honesty  of  the  game, 
as  we  shall  see. 

Two  incidents  as  proof  occurred  during  the 
National  Singles  Championships  a  year  ago. 
In  one  of  his  matches  R.  Norris  Williams  was 
forced  out  of  position.  His  opponent  sent  a 
sizzling  volley  down  the  side-lines  of  the  uncov- 
ered court  for  the  point.  Williams  saw  it  strike 
in  bounds.  The  linesman  called  "Out!"  Wil- 
liams's protest  was  in  vain.  Whereupon  he  de- 
liberately caught  the  first  easy  return  to  square 
matters.  That,  we  take  it,  is  good  sportsman- 
ship. 

That  same  week  William  T.  Tilden,  II,  met 
Norman  E.  Brookes,  of  Australia,  in  a  match  of 
international  interest.  Tilden  was  keen  for  the 
decision.  In  a  sharp,  rapid-fire  volley  when 
both  men  were  drawn  close  to  the  net,  Brookes 
returned  the  ball  at  top  speed.  Like  a  flash 
it  came  back  for  a  clean  pass  and  the  point. 
But  before  the  umpire  called  the  point  in  his 
favor,  while  the  applause  was  still  ringing, 
Tilden  hurried  to  him  to  explain  that  which  no 
one  had  noted.  The  ball  had  struck  his  fore- 
head at  a  time  when  his  racket  was  held  in 
such  a  position  that  everyone  believed  it  had 
rebounded  from  the  wood.  That,  we  take  it,  is 
good  sportsmanship  also. 

When  J.  S.  Parke,  the  versatile  Irish  athlete, 
representing  England,  was  playing  this  same 
Brookes  at  Boston  in  1914  in  the  internationals, 
he  had  Brookes  within  a  point  of  winning  during 
the  fifth  set.  Brookes  apparently  gave  him  the 
victory  when  his  volley  just  got  by  Parke's  at- 
tempt for  it  and  went  out  of  bounds.  But 
Parke  was  game  to  the  core;  he  immediately 
had  the  decision  reversed  because  his  racquet 
had  slightly  touched  the  ball  as  it  was  passing. 
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W.  T.  Tilden,  II,  of  international  tennis  fame, 
one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  sportsmanly  ethics 


This  fine  sportsmanship  cost  him  the  match, 
Brookes  winning  when  play  was  resumed. 

Nothing  ever  made  such  a  hit  with  a  gallery 
as  the  courtesies  exchanged  between  Fred  B. 
Alexander,  the  veteran  player,  and  Ichaya 
Kumagae,  the  Japanese,  when  they  met  in  a  Red 
Cross  match  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  during  the  war. 
I  he  linesmen  were  inexperienced  and  Kumagae 
was  the  victim  of  a  most  unfortunate  decision. 
With  that  Alexander  immediately  "threw"  the 
next  point.  Continuing  his  service  he  placed 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  receiver's  court.  In- 
stead of  going  after  it,  the  little  Jap  bowed  very 
politely  to  the  ball  as  it  was  passing  and  then 
moved  over  to  the  next  court. 

T)U  T  tennis  is  by    no   means   the  sole  sport 
wherein  one    finds    the  ethics  of  -the  game 
developed  to  a  high  point.    Witness  these  tales  of 
track  athletics: 

Worn  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  Charley 
Scharps,  a  long-distance  Columbia  runner,  was 
struggling  his  mightiest  to  pick  up  some  fifty 
yards  of  distance  separating  him  from  Arthur 
Bowen,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  two-mile  race  of 
1902,  an  event  of  the  dual  meet  of  these  two  uni- 
versities. Scharps  was  never  more  in  earnest,  for 
the  winning  of  that  race  had  to  be  accomplished 
if  he  was  to  earn  his  'varsity  letter.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  the  queer  actions  of  Bowen, "who 
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continually  kept  looking  back  as  though  fearful  of 
holding  his  lead.  Thinking  that  Bowen  might  be 
playing  out,  Scharps  whipped  his  weary  legs  into 
a  sprint.  Then  a  third  runner  appeared  and 
passed  him.  Whereupon  Bowen  let  out  and 
finished  an  easy  winner.  Scharps  was  curious  to 
know  what  Bowen  had  been  doing,  so  he  asked 
him  later  in  the  day. 

"I  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  up  and  chal- 
lenge me  in  the  last  lap,  and  had  you  done  so  and 
tried  to  pass  me  I  was  going  to  let  you  go  by  me 
and  win  so  you  could  gain  your  'varsity  letter," 
was  the  reply. 

But  Bowen's  sportsmanlike  act  was  nipped  in 
the  bud  when  the  third  runner  passed  Scharps 
and  showed  that  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  de- 
feat the  Columbia  entrant.  Bowen  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  Scharps  defeat  him  in  order 
to  have  Scharps,  whom  he  knew  but  slightly, 
gain  his  letter.  That  was  mighty  fine  in  Bowen. 
Few  competitors  are  so  generous  or  so  con- 
siderate of  an  opponent. 

Do  you  remember  the  late  John  B.  Taylor, 
intercollegiate  quarter-mile  champion  of  a  de- 
cade ago?  Taylor  had  his  troubles  in  running. 
To  avoid  them  he  invariably  ran  on  the  outside 
of  the  track  at  the  turns — a  big  handicap.  Just 
once  Taylor  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  how 
"white"  he  was.  In  a  Harvard-Pennsylvania 
relay  race  at  the  Boston  A.  A.  games  one  winter 
he  was  having  a  nip-and-tuck  struggle  with  his 
opponent  in  the  last  relay.  Suddenly  the 
Crimson  runner  skidded  and  fell.  As  suddenly 
Taylor  clamped  on  the  brakes,  jumped  to  the  aid 
of  the  fallen  sprinter  and,  after  helping  him  to  his 
feet,  continued  the  race.  That  Samaritan  act 
classified  him  then  and  there  as  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  good  sports. 

During  a  cross-country  race  last  fall  at  Syra- 
cuse, Larry  Brown,  the  Quaker  miler,  was 
running  beside  Jesse  Fleck,  of  Syracuse,  when  the 
latter  staggered  from  exhaustion.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  Brown  put  out  an  arm, 
placed  it  around  Fleck  and  helped  him  up  the 
hill  they  had  just  reached.  Brown  came  in  fifth 
in  spite  of  the  strength  this  act  had  cost  him. 
Tom  Keene,  the  Syracuse  coach,  remarked  after- 
ward that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  display  of 
sportsmanship. 

CPORTSMANSHIP  in  golf  is  its  controlling 
^  factor  and  Gil  Nichols  unquestionably 
holds  the  record  for  it.  As  golfers  know — or 
should  know — an  official  scorer  accompanies 
each  pair  which  plays  in  the  U.  S.  Open.  Knowl- 
edge more  to  the  point  is  that  should  this  scorer 
enter  the  wrong  medal  opposite  your  name  you 
are  disqualified.  Probably  no  game  is  so  gener- 
ally played  in  which  the  participants  are  so 
lacking  in  a  knowledge  of  its  rules.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  the  laws  of  any  sport  you  follow. 
Incidentally,  they  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  the 
effort  to  improve  and  facilitate  play  and  to 
eliminate  all  lacking  in  sportsmanship.  But 
sometimes  they  exact  heavy  penalties  from  con- 
testants who  both  know  them  and  who  play 
within  their  spirit  and  letter.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Gil  Nichols  at  Myopia  in  1908. 

Nichols  and  another  golfer  were  accompanied 
by  a  scorer  during  the  morning  round.  Now  a 
golfer  of  experience  like  Nichols  can  tell  exactly 
what  his  medal  score  is  upon  completion  of  a 
round  without  having  to  make  use  of  either  card 
or  pencil.  When  this  pair  had  finished  their 
stint  they  sought  and  found  lunch.  Meantime 
the  scorer  got  in  his  deadly  work  through  error. 
Completing  lunch,  Nichols  sought  to  satisfy 
his  next  perfectly  natural  want  by  strolling  over 
to  the  score-board  to  see  what  he  could  see. 
He  was  startled  to  note  that  a  76  was  opposite 
his  name,  when  in  reality  he  had  scored  a  77. 
Now  what  would  you  do  if  you  knew  the  penalty 
for  telling  the  truth  meant  disqualification  ? 

Nichols  first  checked  up  his  card.    He  learned 
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bert Nichols  is  credited  with  holding  the  record  for  it 


that  on  a  hole  he  had  negotiated  in  a  five  the 
scorer  had  given  him  a  four.  Then  he  ran  down 
an  official  and  confessed.  One  would  have 
thought  Nichols  would  have  been  both  thanked 
and  complimented.  No  doubt  he  was.  But 
the  rules  had  to  be  lived  up  to.  Although 
Nichols  finished  around  fourth  or  fifth  he  was  dis- 
qualified. There  is  no  official  record  to-day  of 
his  having  played.  One  does  not  have  to 
stretch  a  point  to  propose  the  name  of  Gil  Nichols 
for  membership  in  the  society  of  Good  Sports. 

'  I  'HERE  is  the  odd  case  of  Francis  Ouimet  at 
Oakmont,  August,  1919,  in  the  first  round  of 
the  Amateur.  Ouimet  was  playing  under  a  sore 
handicap — high  fever  and  an  upset  stomach 
which  would  not  hold  food.  Coming  to  the 
thirty-fourth  hole  he  was  one  up  and  having  all 
he  could  do  to  hold  out,  so  worn  was  he  from  sick- 
ness. There  he  proved  himself  the  fine  sports- 
man. Eddie  Cleary,  of  Philadelphia,  was  his 
opponent.  The  hole  was  a  one-shot  affair, 
trapped  on  the  left  for  hooks  and  at  the  right 
of  the  green  for  slices.  The  right  boundary  was 
a  bushy  swamp.  Ouimet's  tee  shot  fell  short, 
leaving  him  a  difficult  chip  to  make  the  desired 
par  three.    Cleary  sliced  into  the  swamp. 

His  ball  was  not  found,  so  Ouimet,  taking  his 
caddie,  joined  in  the  hunt.  Ouimet  discovered  a 
ball  imbedded  to  its  ears  in  the  mud.  The  rules 
of  golf  permit  no  minute  examination  of  balls  in 
play.  Cleary  played  it  and  played  it  well.  It 
dropped  on  the  green.  Ouimet  did  not  get  a 
three.  Cleary  was  next  to  play.  His  ball, 
strange  to  relate,  had  not  shaken  off  its  muddy 
covering  and  in  consequence  had  neither  rhyme 
nor  reason  to  its  run.  It  took  Cleary  three  putts 
to  hole.  Ouimet  won  it  with  a  four.  Then 
Cleary  discovered  he  had  not  played  his  own 
ball. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  law  of  golf  a  golfer  loses  a 
hole  if  he  plays  the  wrong  ball  more  than  one 
stroke.  But  Ouimet  swung  into  action  at  this 
moment.  He  felt,  in  view  of  his  having  found  the 
ball  and  of  the  inability  of  Cleary  to  tell  if  it  was 
his  own  ball  because  of  the  adhering  mud,  and  the 
further  fact  that  putting  a  lump  of  mud  over  a 
green  was  no  test  of  ability,  that  Cleary  should 
have  another  opportunity  to  locate  and  play  the 
right  ball.  The  penalty  demanded,  according  to 
Ouimet's  thought,  was  not  intended  for  such  a 
case.  So  Ouimet  stopped  the  match  and  had  an 
official  summoned,  pleading  with  him  along  these 


lines.  His  request  was  not  granted.  Ouimet 
certainly  has  more  to  his  make-up  than  a  desire 
to  win,  else  he  would  not  be  playing  the  good 
sport  on  such  an  occasion. 

Chosen  to  act  in  that  fifth-wheel  capacity  of 
official  for  the  final  match  between  Walter  J. 
1  ravis,  of  Garden  City,  and  Reginald  Lewis,  of 
Wykagyl,  when  they  met  for  the  1917  Florida 
golf  championship  at  Palm  Beach,  I  was  a  close- 
up  eye  witness  of  what  has  always  struck  me  as  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  sportsmanship  on  the 
part  of  a  player.  There  was  more  than  the 
title  itself  at  stake  in  this  match.  In  the  first 
place  these  men  had  met  twice  before  with  a 
victory  to  the  credit  of  each.  In  the  second 
place  it  was  the  Old  Man's  last  appearance  as  a 
tournament  player.  Travis  was  in  wretched 
shape  to  play,  having  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness.  His  doctor  was  bold  enough  to  state  to 
me  that  he  did  not  expect  him  to  last  thirty- 
six  holes. 

TRAVIS  went  out  that  morning  like  old  times, 
finishing  five  up  before  lunch.  But  the  young- 
ster was  not  to  be  denied,  for  he  came  back  with 
rare  courage  in  the  afternoon,  whereas  the  Old 
Man  showed  signs  of  trouble  by  actually  dubbing 
some  shots.  Thus  they  came  to  the  thirty-third 
hole  with  Travis's  lead  cut  to  one  up.  It  was  the 
psychological  hole  of  the  match.  Lewis,  you  see, 
was  favored  on  the  long  holes,  due  to  his  driving, 
and  if  he  would  be  able  to  hold  the  Old  Man  on 
even  terms  on  this  and  the  next  hole  the  odds 


Ichaya  Kumagae  is  living  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  high  standard 
of  et  hies  in  sport  may  be  an  Oriental  as  well  as  an  Occidental  trait 


favored  him  on  the  last  two  holes  of  the  course, 
for  they  were  long.  Everyone  sensed  that  the 
moment  was  at  hand. 

The  thirty-third  or  fifteenth  hole  at  Palm  Beach 
is  a  one-shotter.  Lewis's  tee  shot  clung  peril- 
ously on  the  edge  of  a  sand-pit,  the  ball  hanging 
in  a  clump  of  long  grass.  I  stood  within  ten  feet 
of  him  when  he  pitched  out.  After  addressing  the 
ball  he  suddenly  stepped  back,  as  a  golfer  might 
if  something  had  disturbed  him  or  he  were  unable 
to  get  control  of  throbbing  nerves.  In  a  moment 
he  was  back  to  the  work  in  hand.  His  recovery 
was  brilliant  and  to  all  appearances  he  halved  the 
hole — all  that  his  supporters  wanted.  The  next 
hole  Travis  won  by  sinking  one  of  those  un- 
canny putts  he  so  frequently  ran  down  from  off 
the  green.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  former 
champion  Travis  had  this  way  of  committing 
highway  golf  robbery.  But  that,  according  to 
the  gallery,  left  Lewis  a  fighting  chance — dormie 
two  he  was  with  two  long  holes  ahead. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  When 
Travis  sunk  his  long  putt  on  the  thirty-fourth, 
Lewis  walked  up  to  him  and  shook  his  hand.  If 
you  have  ever  followed  Travis  in  golf  you  would 
recognize  immediately  that  this  interruption  of 
his  concentration  with  congratulations,  no  matter 
how  remarkable  his  shot,  was  at  least  courting  a 
teprimand.  But  the  two  players  walked  toward 
the  club  house.  That  seemed  no  way  for  a 
perfectly  good  golf  match  to  end,  so  I  started 


after  them  to  inquire  the  reason;  the  gallery  in 
pursuit  of  me  for  similar  enlightenment.  Lewis 
explained. 

In  addressing  the  ball  at  the  lip  of  the  trap 
on  the  thirty-third  hole,  he  informed  me,  he 
had  moved  it  ever  so  slightly.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  movement  was  noticed  neither  by 
Travis  nor  any  one  else,  and  that  it  had  in  no  sense 
benefited  him,  it  took  rare  courage  for  the 
youngster  to  come  forth  with  the  information 
and  thus  penalize  himself  the  stroke  that  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the 
match. 

A  LL  do  not  know  the  magic  of  the  'varsity  let- 
ter.  To  college  men  it  stands  for  much. 
He  who  wins  it  has  indeed  achieved  the  Holy 
Grail.  Imagine  then  the  situation  which  con- 
fronted Stockton  Townsend  at  college  in  his 
senior  year.  Last  of  the  race,  for  brothers  and 
cousins  galore  had  preceded  him,  he  was  the  only 
one  of  that  name  not  to  have  won  this  athletic 
insignia.  It  was  distinctly  up  to  him  to  live  up  to 
whatever  is  in  a  name.  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  his 
last  year  at  the  university,  he  went  in  for  foot- 
ball with  a  vim  and  was  regularly  established  at 
halfback  when  he  snapped  a  bone  in  his  right  leg 
during  practice.  In  those  days — 1908 — foot- 
ball players  at  Penn  who  encountered  either  the 
hosts  of  Yost  or  the  sons  of  Ezra  Cornell  were  the 
sole  recipients  of  the  coveted  "  P. "  Townsend 
was  in  hard  luck.  Early  in  November  he  was 
about  with  his  leg  in  a  cast,  shedding  first 
crutches  and  then  his  cane,  but  not  his  plaster 
cast.  A  brilliant  idea  sprung  into  being  about 
this  time. 

"Say,"  said  a  coach,  "we  have  to  make  good 
on  the  name  of  Townsend.  We'll  put  him  in  the 
Cornell  game,  broken  leg,  plaster  cast,  and  all. 
Only  for  the  last  play,  and  he  can  limp  out  of  the 
way.  The  officials  will  stand  for  it  when  we 
make  them  see  the  light." 

It  was  done.  When  Townsend  took  his 
position  at  half,  Cornell  had  the  ball.  Picture 
the  dismay  of  those  coaches  when  Cornell's  at- 
tack broke  through  the  Quaker  line  and  came 
bearing  down  on  this  cripple!  Picture  also  the 
fright  they  had  when  this  self-same  cripple,  dis- 
obeying instructions,  plunged  under  the  on- 
coming human  battering  ram!  And  then, 
picture  the  joy  supreme  within  this  inner  circle 
when  Townsend  arose  from  the  pile  as  the 
whistle  blew  and  limped  unscathed  from  that 
melee! 

You  can  take  my  word  for  it  that  the  gods  of 
sport  are  with  good  sports — always. 


Reginald  Lewis,  of  Wykagyl,  another  golfer 
who  has  won  his  title  as  a  good  sport 


The  HOUS€  that  ^(EEDS  NO  REPAIRS 


THE  tourist  in  France — especially  before 
the  war — was  invariably  struck  with  the 
uniform  excellence  of  the  long  white  country 
roads.  "The  old  Romans  who  built  these 
roads,"  one  would  hear,  "knew  how  to  build 
roads."  That  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
their  successors  knew  how  to  build  roads — and 
so  do  we.  •  The  secret  is  not  there.  Important 
as  is  the  quality  of  building,  there  is  something 
else  equally  important. 

If  our  tourist  in  France  was  a  good  observer, 
he  learned  the  secret  as  he  made  his  way  along 
the  endless  poplar-lined  highways.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  bended  figure  of  the  French  peasant 
armed  with  a  shovel  was  not  lost  upon  him. 
This  humble  symbol  of  governmental  economy 
gave  the  meaning  to  "good  roads."  As  soon  as 
the  road  surface  showed  an  injury,  it  was  filled 
in  with  small  broken  stones  by  the  slow- 
moving  but  indefatigable  road-mender.  The 
secret  of  good  road-building  is  to  build  well, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  road  is  not  permitted  to 
get  out  of  repair. 

This  is  a  trite  and  moralising  introduction  to  a 
subject  of  such  complicated  inclusiveness  as  "The 
House  That  Needs  No  Repairs."  In  the  first  place 
nobody  will  claim  that  such  a  house  exists.  But 
the  familiar  paradox — for  there  is  always  a  para- 
dox in  the  statement  of  any  subject — begins  to 
emerge.  The  house  that  needs  no  repairs  is 
the  house  that  is  repaired  oftenest. 

AFTER  all  it  is  not  sufficient  to  build  well; 
■  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  building  is  con- 
stantly in  good  condition  if  we  wish  to  be  spared 
constant  annoyance.  A 
careful  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  repairs  brings 
one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  enemies  of  the  house, 
once  it  is  built,  are  the  most 
ancient  architects  and 
wreckers  in  the  world — the 
Sun  and  the  Rain. 

But,  though  we  choose 
our  building  materials  with 
the  greatest  care  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their 
weather  resisting  qualities, 
our  precautions  will  avail  us 
little  if  we  do  not  make 
sure  that  these  various  ma- 
terials are  well  and  solidly 
put  together. 


AS  \\  ILL  be  seen  in  the 
following  discussion, 
most  of  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  in  building  a  house 
have  a  direct  reference  to 
the  effect  of  water  upon  our 
building  materials.  What- 
ever manner  of  house  be 
accepted  or  whatever  ma- 
terials enter  into  it,  the  con- 
stant consideration  is,  how 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
presence  of  water  shall  be 
avoided.  If  one  under- 
stands what  these  more 
common  difficulties  are, 
even  in  a  general  way,  he 
will  the  better  understand 
the  necessity  for  certain 
precautions. 

First  of  all,  let  us  con- 
sider the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed house  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground.  It 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  most 
people  to  learn  that  water 
does  not  always  sink  into  the 
ground  in  a  vertical  direction 
as  though  it  were  going  di- 
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rectly  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  may  sink  in  a 
short  distance  and  then  be  deflected  by  various 
strata  of  rock  or  clay.  These  strata  may  run  in'such 
a  way  that,  though  the  surface  of  the  ground  may 
slope  one  way,  the  underground  strata  may  slope 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  construction  of  the  foundation  work 
of  the  house,  because  the  surface  water  may  be 
brought  back  toward  the  foundation  instead  of 
away  from  it.  Therefore  the  foundation  should 
be  all  the  more  carefully  built  if  the  character 
of  the  ground  is  such  that  the  surface  water  is 
likely  to  be  held  against  the  walls.  In  any  case, 
blind  drains  should  be  built.  Generally  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  waterproof  the  walls  with 
asphalt  and  to  use  a  waterproofing  agent  in  the 
cement  in  which  the  walls  are  laid.  The  im- 
portance of  a  dry  cellar  is  great.  If  the  cellar  is 
not  dry,  the  seepage  of  water  through  the  walls 
will  cause  disintegration  of  the  wood  framing  and 
woodwork  and  make  certain  repairs  necessary 
which  can  easily  be  avoided  by  doing  things  right 
in  the  beginning.  Similar  precautions  should 
be  taken  with  the  concrete  cellar  floor. 

To  show  further  how  water  in  some  of  its  forms 
enters  into  the  matter  of  the  construction  of 
masonry,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing considerations  in  the  laying  up  of  such  work. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cement  is  not 
subjected  to  freezing  temperatures  while  it  is 
setting.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  masonry  work 
under  such  conditions  the  work  should  be  pro- 
tected to  prevent  the  water  in  the  cement  mortar 
from  freezing.  Conversely,  in  very  dry  weather, 
if  bricks  are  to  be  used,  they  should  be  wet  be- 


^f^f^.S,0"  3  we»-drajn«J.S'te— as  this  one— calls  for  fewer  repairs  due  to  the  disintegrating  effect 
of  water,  than  one  on  the  side  or  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  since  most  of  the  water  runs  down  the  hill 
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fore  being  laid.  In  both  cases,  unless  these  pre- 
cautions be  taken,  the  cement  is  likely  not  to  be 
strong  or  not  to  adhere.  The  wall  will  be  weak 
and  porous;  water  will  seep  through  and  cause 
disintegration  of  wood  and  metal  work,  as  well  at 
gradually  undermine  the  wall  itself. 

A  COMMON  difficulty  which  arises  from 
x  imperfect  work,  and  which  causes  inter- 
minable repairs,  is  the  damage  caused  by  the 
settling  of  foundation  walls.  As  a  rule  this 
settlement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thev  do  not 
run  below  the  frost  line,  or  that  the  footings  are 
not  sufficient  to  hold  the  superimposed  weight. 
In  general,  the  damage  to  the  house  caused  by 
settling  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  efFects 
of  the  action  of  water  in  the  soil.  Frequently 
the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  water  under  melting  and  freezing  conditions 
causes  the  surrounding  soil  to  heave,  and  this 
movement  of  the  soil  forces  the  walls  to  change 
position  and  may  cause  the  whole  house  to  settle. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  contemplated 
purchasing  some  old  Colonial  house,  the  attractive 
simplicity  and  setting  of  which  had  made  a  very 
special  appeal,  only  to  find  the  discouraging  truth 
that  it  is  structurally  defective  and  that  the 
needed  repairs  make  its  purchase  impracticable. 
The  floors  have  a  disconcerting  and  unexpected 
way  of  sloping  downward  either  toward  the 
centre  of  the  room  or  toward  the  side  walls. 
You  examine  the  sills  and  find  them  either  touch- 
ing the  ground  or  set  so  near  it  that  they  have 
been  kept  continuously  moist  and  so  have 
finally  rotted  and  fallen  away.  In  general,  when 
the  sills  rot  the  structure 
supported  by  them  begins 
to  settle,  the  floor  beams 
slip  out  of  position,  the  floor 
sags,  and  all  sorts  of  struc- 
tural misery  ensues.  Con- 
sequently, in  building  your 
house,  make  sure  that  its 
sills  are  well  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  waterproof  the  sills 
with  some  preservative.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  wood  framing,  it 
is  well  to  make  sure  that  the 
house  is  excavated  over  its 
whole  area.  If  a  complete 
cellar  is  to  be  built,  so  much 
the  better;  in  cases  where 
the  cellar  is  not  required 
under  the  whole  house,  ex- 
cavate down  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  below  the 
first  floor  beams  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  free  passage  of  air 
under  the  whole  house. 
This  simple  ventilation  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  keep- 
ing the  sills  and  wood  fram- 
ing dry  and  sound. 

With  the  side  walls  of  the 
house  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
little  to  watch  out  for,  pro- 
vided the  building  is  well 
put  together.  We  do  meet 
special  problems  in  obtain- 
ing a  lasting  surfacing  ma- 
terial for  the  walls,  since  it 
is  so  directly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  light  and 
heat.  And  of  course  the 
gradual  oxidization  of  the 
surface  by  the  action  of  the 
moisture  in  the  air  has  its 
gradual  and  relentless  effect. 
So  far  as  shingles  are  con- 
cerned, the  earlier  Colonial 
states,  and  New  England  in 
particular,  contain  many  ex- 
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From  the  standpoint  of  beauty  alone  some  may  prefer  a  more  gently  sloping  roof  than  this  one,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  excellent  for  carrying  off  the  rainwater  immediately  and  giving  it  no  chance  to  saak  in 


amples  of  houses  dating  from  the  eighteenth 
century  the  shingles  of  which  are  still  in  passable 
condition.  One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  these 
shingles  were  commonly  hand-split  from  first 
growthwhite  pine, the  lastingquahties  of  which  are 
well  known.  In  our  own  day  we  cannot  obtain 
this  quality  of  wood.  Our  common  shingles  are 
sawn  cedar,  and  their  life  is  shorter.  However,  to 
protect  them  from  the  disintegrating  effects  of 
moisture  we  can  stain  them  with  a  creosote  pre- 
servative. In  the  case  of  non-wood  exteriors, 
the  walls  of  the  house  will  need  little  repair  under 
normal  conditions.  Cement  stucco,  however, 
under  the  alternating  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion due  to  climatic  changes,  will  gradually 
undergo  decomposition,  and  the  stucco  will, 
after  a  time,  show  cracks  and  perhaps  fall  away  in 
patches.  This  may: be  remedied  easily  by  tilling 
up  the  holes  with  j.new  stucco.  Structurally 
it  is  perfectly  effective,  though  it  may  be  criti- 
cized from  the  point  of  view  of  appearance.  One 
forgets  that  the  wonderful  stucco  and  plaster 
houses  of  Italy  are  covered  with  patches  which 
have  replaced  the  fallen  stucco.  But  of  course  we 
haven't  yet  got  to  the  point  of  realizing  that 
what  makes  a  subtle  appeal  to  us  in  Italy  isn't 
yet  permissible  under  our  own  more  smug  civili- 
zation. 

\X7TTH  the  roof  the  story  changes.  The 
*  *  enemy  is  constantly  attacking  our  roots. 
Of  course  if  we  can  afford  to  have  tile  or  slate 
roofs  we  go  a  long  way  toward  putting  off  the 
necessity  for  repairs. 

If  the  roof  be  of  shingle  it  may  become  defective 
because  the  shingles  are  imperfectly  laid.  No 
matter  what  roof  covering  is  used,  leaks  may 
occur  from  faulty  flashing  about  chimneys,  dor- 
mer windows,  and  roof  valleys.  A  final  fertile 
cause  of  leaks  lies  in  the  construction  of  the 
eaves  or  cornice.  A  common  fault  in  the  placing 
of  the  roof  gutters  in  relation  to  the  eaves  results 
in  snow  being  held,  and  as  the  snow  alternately 
melts  and  freezes,  the  water  "backs  up" — that 
is,  makes  its  way  under  the  shingles  and  roof 
covering.  Then  it  proceeds  to  drip  down  the 
inside  walls  and  through  the  ceilings.  As  for  the 
gutters  themselves,  galvanized  iron  stands  up 
badly  under  the  effects  of  moisture.  Copper  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  material  to  use,  though  its 
present  price  makes  it  commonlv  prohibitive. 
The  familiar  cypress  gutter — which  one  sees 
throughout  New  England — is  excellent  for  its 
staying  qualities. 

Most  of  our  houses  in  this  country  are  largely 
framed  in  wood,  and  even  our  houses  of  ma- 
sonry construction  usually  utilize  a  considerable 
amount  of  wood  in  the  framing  and  finish  work. 
The  quality  and  condition  of  the  wood  used  has  a 
huge  bearing  upon  the  question  of  subsequent 
repairs.  And  it  goes  back  pretty  much  to  the 
familiar  trouble  of  excess  moisture.    So  far  as  the 


framing  is  concerned,  if  the  wood  is  not  well 
seasoned  or  dried,  it  will  shrink  and  warp  out  of 
position  so  as  to  cause  uneven  shrinkage  and  un- 
due stresses  and  strains  in  the  framework  of  the 
house.  These  stresses  cause,  in  turn,  cracks 
in  the  plaster  ceilings  and  walls  and  the  un- 
pleasant opening  up  of  joints  in  the  finish  wood- 
work. It  is  possible  so  to  frame  the  house  as  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  minimize,  uneven  shrinkage, 
but  this  is  too  technical  a  matter  to  take  up  here. 
The  main  point  to  remember  is  that  if  subse- 
quent repairs  are  to  be  avoided,  the  better  the 
wood  is  dried  out  before  it  is  used,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  your  pocketbook  and  peace  of  mind. 

TF  THE  exterior  of  the  house  is  to  have  a  wood 
finish — perhaps  shingle  or  clapboard — it  is 
common  usage  to  paint  it.  The  paint  or  stain 
serves  as  a  protection  and  preservative,  but 
only  under  the  condition  that  the  wood  to  which 
it  is  applied  is  dry.  It  is  a  good  scheme  to  give 
the  first  coat  a  long  time  to  dry  out.  It  thus 
becomes  thoroughly  absorbed  by  the  wood 
and  presents  an  excellent  surface  for  the  second 
and  third  coats.  If  the  paint  be  applied  too 
thickly  when  the  wood  is  impregnated  with 
moisture,  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  cause  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  moisture  under  the  paint,  and  this  in 
turn  will  expand  and  cause  blisters  to  form, 
giving  an  unsightly  appearance  and  furnishing 
the  owner  with  an  opportunity  for  re-painting. 


It  is  worth  while,  in  this  connection,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  desirability  of  painting  all  metal 
work  which  is  exposed  to  the  weather  (unless  it 
be  copper),  and  to  keep  it  well  painted.  In 
spite  of  paint,  metal  will  disintegrate  slowly 
under  the  electrolytic  and  oxidizing  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  up  in  the  space  of  this 
article  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  matter 
ot  the  installations  of  heating,  plumbing,  and 
electric  work.  W  ith  the  two  former  perhaps  the 
chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  freezing  of  pipes 
which  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  proper 
placing  in  the  house  or  by  sufficient  insulation. 
But  again  it  is  water  that  is  the  enemy. 

'"THE  field  which  is  roughly  surveyed  in  this 
*  article  is  too  complicated  to  be  more  than 
touched  upon.  Countless  books  on  construction 
have  been  written  since  Mr.  Vitruvius  composed 
his  famous  works  on  the  constructions  of  Rome, 
and  yet  such  is  the  fallibility  of  man  that  it  is 
safe  to  hazard  the  guess  that  if  all  the  recom- 
mendations for  good  building  which  have  been 
made  by  all  the  architects  and  builders  since 
Vitruvius  were  absorbed  and  applied   by  the 


Sketch  showing  how  water  which  sinks  into  the 
ground  is  deflected  by  underlying  strata,  so  that 
while  the  ground  may  slope  in  one  direction  the 
trend  of  the  water  itself  may  be  entirely  opposite 

home-builder,  still  his  house  would  leak,  his 
floors  would  sag,  the  paint  would  fall  prematurely 
from  the  walls,  and  the  plumbing  pipes  would 
freeze.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  be  on  our 
guard  as  much  as  possible.  This  may  be  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  any  other  attitude  is  an 
ignoble  surrender  to  time  and  chance. 


An  old  house  situated  on  a  side  hill  and  surrounded  by  rather  heavy  foliage.  The  water  draining  down  the  hill  and  the  damp- 
ness from  the  foliage  are  apt  to  make  a  considerable  amount  of  repairs  necessary.   Note  the  varying  angles  of  the  roof 
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SURF  fishing,  although  it  has  long  flour- 
ished along  our  coast  lines,  is  perhaps 
not  so  well  known  to  most  of  us  as  is 
ordinary  fly  fishing.  And  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  sports  there  is.  Standing 
knee  deep  amid  the  great  breakers  that  come 
roaring  in  and  hurl  themselves  on  you,  it 
requires  steady  nerve  and  a  tireless  hand  to 
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manipulate  the  heavy  rod.  For  the  ordinary 
trout  rod  is  too  light  to  use  in  catching  the 
big  fellows  that  follow  the  tide  inshore  in 
the  hope  of  picking  up  a  choice  titbit  which 
the  waves  may  bring  down  from  the  beach. 
For  the  thrill  that  comes  once  in  a  lifetime,  we 
recommend  a  fifteen  pound  fish  on  the  end  of 
the  line  when  a  heavy  sea  is  running 
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The  clubhouse  is  Virginia  Colonial  in  style,  set  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  and  the  high,  white-pillared  portico  fronts  on  a  lawn  that  slopes  off  toward  the  James  River 


ONE  of  my  neighbors  in  a 
New  York  studio  building, 
a  writer  who  has  been  much 
"abroad  at  home"  and 
whose  counsel  to  travelers  is  some- 
thing really  weighty,  gave  me  the 
parting  advice,  before  I  set  out  on  this 
long  swing  around  the  circle,  that 
there  were  two  country  clubs  which 
no  traveler  in  the  home-land  could 
afford  to  miss.  One  of  these  was 
the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Club  of 
Colorado  Springs,  described  in  last 
month's  instalment  of  this  series; 
the  other,  the  Country  Club  of  Vir- 
ginia, near  Richmond.  My  neigh- 
bor's name  is  Julian  Street.  For 
both  suggestions  I  acknowledge  my- 
self duly  grateful. 

Something  in  the  way  this  coun- 
seler  spoke  made  me  guess  that  he 
relished  the  resonance  and  dignity 
of  that  name — "Country  Club  of 
Virginia."  For  my  own  part,  the 
words  had  so  strong  an  appeal  to 
the  fancy  that  hundreds  of  miles 
before  my  eastbound  train  neared 
its  destination  I  had  drawn  a  com- 
plete imaginary  portrait  of  what 
the  club  probably  would  be  like. 

To  begin  with,  the  clubhouse 
would  be,  of  course,  a  stately  old 
Virginia  Colonial  mansion,  somewhat  resembling 
George  Washington's  home  at  Mount  Vernon.  It 
would  be  of  w  hite  frame,  set  on  a  conspicuous 
hilltop;  and  its  high-pillared  portico  would  front  a 
lawn  that  sloped  gracefully  down  to  the  shining 
sweeps  of  the  James  River.  There  would  not  be 
much  activity  around  the  place  except  on  the  part 
of  gray-haired  negro  servitors,  ambling  about  the 
shady  verandas  with  clinking,  bead-covered  glasses 
of  mint  juleps. 

'I  he  club  would  be  of  ancient  date,  small  in 
membership,  almost  hidebound  in  conservatism, 
highly  exclusive— in  short,  the  haunt  of  a  few- 
hand-picked  aristocrats.  There  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  horses.  Perhaps  a  hunt 
would  be  about  to  start,  and  a  clump  of  red- 
coated  riders  and  baying  hounds  would  be 
gathering  on  the  front  lawn. 

The  tennis  courts,  of  which  there  would  not  be 
more  than  two,  would  be  overgrown  with  weeds. 
Tournaments  of  all  sorts  would  be  regarded  with 
general  apathy.  Holidays  would  be  observed 
with  the  awesome  solemnity  possible  only  to 
proud  aristocrats;  and  here,  as  at  Chevy  Chase 
in  near-by  Washington,  active  business  men 
would  be  scarce  and  rather  frowned  upon  by' 
the  socially  elect  as  "persons  engaged  in  trade." 


IX— THE  COUNTRjr  CJ^UB  OF  VIRGINIA 

HJCHMOND,  VA. 

By  CHARLCS  T HELPS  CUSHING 


Driving  off  toward  the  valley  of  the  James  from  the  first  tec 


The  innovation  of  a  soda  fountain,  which  probably 
will  be  widely  copied  by   other  country  clubs 

Women  would  not  count  for  much  in  the  club 
life  except  at  teas  and  dances.  Certainlv,  there 
would  be  no  notion  abroad  that  they  should  be 
regarded  as  full-fledged  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

This  was  fancy's  picture  —  an  imaginary  por- 
trait which  in  nearly  every  detail  proved  false 
to  the  facts  and  full  of  grotesque  contrasts.  The 
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Country  Club  of  \  lrginia  is  a  real 
delight  to  visit,  but  none  of  your 
old-fashioned  delights.  There  is  no 
more  thoroughly  modern  country 
club  in  all  America  than  this  big, 
new,  spic  and  span  establishment  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  venerable 
Richmond.  \\  here  it  is  not  keeping 
step  to  the  present  fraction  of  a 
second  in  country  club  fashions,  it's 
a  year  or  two  ahead  of  the  second 
and  setting  the  pace  with  novel 
features  that  are  likely  to  be  copied 
later  by  scores  of  rivals. 

At  first  glance,  the  clubhouse  ap- 
pears to  approximate  the  picture 
painted  of  it  by  fancy.  The  building 
is  Virginia  Colonial,  set  on  the  crest 
of  a  ridge,  and  the  high,  white- 
pillared  portico  fronts  on  a  lawn 
that  slopes  off  toward  the  valley  of 
the  James.  Hut  on  a  closer  scrutiny 
no  air  of  venerability  continues  to 
linger  around  either  the  clubhouse 
or  its  grounds.  The  structure  is  of 
the  dark-hued  pressed  brick  that  has 
become  so  popular  in  recent  years 
for  new  country  homes,  and  only  in 
general  outline  does  the  architecture 
suggest  a  Mount  Vernon  or  a  Mont- 
pelier.  The  155  acres  of  the  club 
property  are  surrounded  by  fine 
suburban  residences,  nearly  all  of  evident  new- 
ness; and  the  striking  characteristics  of  every- 
thing in  sight  are  freshness  and  brightness  and 
modernity. 

"\  X7"HKRF.  you  expect  to  find  a  cluborganization 
dating  back  at  least  to  1895,  you  discover 
that  the  Country  Club  of  Virginia  was  incorporated 
so  recently  as  1908.  Of  course,  if  you  choose  tp 
force  a  flavor  of  antiquity  into  the  story,  you  may 
record  the  fact  that  the  organization  in  its  be- 
ginnings absorbed  most  of  the  membership  of  the 
Lakeside  Club,  a  band  of  aristocratic  bicycle 
riders  formed  in  '95,  and  of  another  contempor- 
ary known  as  the  Deep  Run  Hunt  Club.  But 
there  is  small  satisfaction  in  this,  for  not  even 
a  snapshot  of  the  Lakeside  Cyclers  decorates  the 
main  halls  of  the  new  clubhouse;  and  the  days 
when  the  hunt  was  last  observed  are  long  since 
a  memory.  Nor  is  there  any  mark  left  of 
the  fact  that  another  venerable  club  with  the 
happy  name  of  "The  Hermitage"  was  largely 
absorbed  into  the  combination.  A  thorough 
and  complete  amalgamation  appears  to  have 
taken  place  when  a  new  club  came  into  cir- 
culation, stamped  with  a  new  mint  mark  and 
dated  1908. 
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THE  tradition  of  the  hunt  struggled  hard  for 
its  existence  for  a  few  years,  then  vanished. 
The  actual  participants  in  this  sport  were  deemed 
too  few,  the  cost  too  great.  Many  mourned  the 
disappearance  of  a  flavor  of  picturesqueness,  but  a 
decision  had  to  be  made  in  favor  of  a  democratic 
policy  contributing  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number.  1  his  decision  spelled — as  in 
so  many  other  clubs — more  money  for  the  golf 
links  and  for  the  tennis  courts. 

Mention  of  a  democratic  policy  makes  us 
hasten  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Country  Club 
of  Virginia  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
along  this  line.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Richmond 
and  M  famous  for  blue-blooded  families  as  it  is, 
it  might  be  natural  for  an  outsider  to  expect  to 
find  here  a  rather  small  club,  at  most  a  member- 
ship of  not  more  than  400.  Instead,  you  dis- 
cover one  of  the  largest  country  clubs  in  the  whole 
United  States,  with  a  roll  call  of  more  than  2,000. 

What  is  even  more  surprising  to  one  who  must 
now  apologize  publicly  for  his  erroneous  notions 
of  the  spirit  of  social  life  in  the  old  capital  of  the 
South,  is  the  fact  that  women  and  men  count 
numerically  fifty-fifty  in  the  Country  Club's 
organization,  and  that  women  here  are  rated  as 
full-fledged  members.  They  are  classed  as 
"associates,"  and  each  one  stands  on  her  own 
feet  for  election,  and  pays  individual  dues.  No 
one  is  admitted  to  membership  because  she  hap- 
pens to  be  an  active  member's  wife  or  daughter; 
nor  does  a  wife  or  relative  enjoy  any  special 
privileges  on  that  account  even  while  she  is  up  for 
election.  In  the  Country  Club  of  Virginia 
woman  suffrage  is  a  matter  of  fixed  policy,  not  a 
political  abstraction. 

While  we  are  discussing  this  matter  of  demo- 
cracy it  is  pertinent  to  add  that  not  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  discrimination  crops  up  here  against 
the  "  person  who  is  engaged  in  trade."  Busi- 
ness men  are  in  the  majority  at  the  Country  Club 
of  Virginia,  and  sometimes  win  the  highest  offices 
in  its  elections. 

DOINT  by  point  my  preconceived  notions  of 
*■  what  this  club  would  be  like  were  swiftly 
shattered;  but  no  contrast  proved  more  gro- 
tesquely funny  than  reality's  rebuff  to  fancy's 
picture  of  the  gray-haired  negro  servitors  and 
the  mint  juleps.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
Country  Club  of  Virginia  probably  included  the 
usual  number  of  citizens  who  intensely  dislike 
constitutional  amendment  No.  18.  But  the 
official  attitude  of  the  club  was  that,  instead  of 
encouraging  any  one  to  sulk,  it  would  be  best  for 


The  rear  of  the  clubhouse.   Note  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  water  tank  as  a  tower 


all  concerned  to  face  the  facts  and  see  what  could 
be  done  to  stimulate  cheerfulness. 

The  result  was  an  innovation  which  probably 
will  be  copied  in  many  another  country  club 
before  the  year  is  ended:  the  management  in- 
stalled a  marble  counter  and  a  modern  soda  foun- 
tain, to  which  the  steward  now  proudly  points  as 
"the  best-paying  end  of  the  business."  No 
snail-footed,  gray-haired  negro  presides  there; 
the  soda  clerk  is  a  brisk  young  man  who  might 
have  been  imported  for  the  work  from  behind  a 
busv  counter  in  Times  Square. 

And  if  you  think  this  is  setting  a  pace  in  keeping 
up  with  the  times,  you  ought  to  hear  next  how  the 
Country  Club  of  Virginia  celebrates  holidays. 
Not  at  all  dutifully  and  solemnly  as  you  might 
have  guessed — but  with  cabaret  dinners!  As  at 
a  Broadway  cabaret,  the  guests  are  assessed  for 


Looking  from  the  front  portico  (shown  also  at  topof  preceding  page)  toward  the  golf  links 


their  tables  and  for  what  they  actually  order, 
not  a  round  sum  per  capita  for  a  general  enter- 
tainment. A  kind  of  spontaneity  of  fun  is  re- 
ported to  result  from  this  brand  of  programme 
that  often  is  lacking  where  the  entertainment  is 
more  cut  and  dried.  Come  if  you  like,  stay  at 
home  if  you'd  rather.  Eat  when  you  please 
and  what  vou  fancy,  a  large  order  or  a  small. 
Dance  if  you  choose,  or,  if  your  prefer,  just  sit  at  a 
table  and  be  a  spectator. 

HOW  far  this  is  from  being  a  drowsy  place  is 
further  indicated  by  the  activity  I  found 
upon  the  golf  course,  even  on  a  rainy  day;  and  the 
tokens  presented  further  in  the  acreage  of  tennis 
courts.  Where  I  had  pictured  in  my  mind's  eye 
one  or  two  courts  overgrown  with  weeds,  I 
actualK  found  what  appeared  to  be  eighteen  or 
twenty,  all  in  prime  condition  for  play.  Nor 
was  there  any  apathy  toward  tournaments:  the 
Country  Club  is  the  scene  both  of  an  annual  in- 
vitation golf  meet  and  of  the  Old  Dominion  tennis 
championships. 

The  club's  activities  do  not  cease  in  winter.  It 
is  an  all-the-year-  'round  society  centre,  with  a 
calendar  particularly  crowded  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  nights. 

But  if  I  were  a  resident  of  Richmond — this 
is  by  way  of  making  another  confession — I  would 
prize  a  membership  in  the  Country  Club  more 
for  what  it  might  offer  on  Sundays  than  for  the 
gaiety  of  its  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  This 
on  account  of  Richmond's  stern  Sabbatarian 
blue  laws.  The  forlorn  stranger  who  has  not 
been  warned  about  these  laws  and  who  happens 
to  drop  into  downtown  Richmond  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  finds  himself  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
stricken  city.  He  cannot  so  much  as  buy  a 
cigar,  comfort  himself  with  a  glass  of  ice  cream 
soda,  or  kill  a  few  hours  watching  a  movie. 

But — sh-h-h-h!  It  is  whispered  that  out  at  the 
Countrv  Club  he  might  gather  with  abandoned 
souls  who  have  cigars  a-plenty  and  who  can 
hear  the  sweet  sizzle  of  cooling  soda  drinks  on 
sultrv  summer  Sundays.  He  even  hears  that  men 
have  dared  to  loft  a  golf  ball  with  sinful  swats 
over  the  velvety  turf  from  the  first  tee  down  to- 
ward the  happy  valley  of  the  James. 

Anyhow,  the  Country  Club  is  a  popular  resort 
on  Sundays  and  there  must  be  reasons  for  it. 
There  are  bachelors  of  discriminating  taste  who 
choose  to  live  in  its  dormitory  rooms  the  year 
'round.  They  doubtless  would  move  elsewhere 
if  life  ever  bored  them 
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Small,  alert  ears,  bright.  noniirjpnT  eyes,  wide  apart, 
deep  jowl-  ung  neck,  and  a  lean  appearance  in  general 
_:t  sec:;     "-it  ^..r.:*  "-T-a:  character-.":;  -  gccc  i.ua:±r 


THE  novice  in  the  horse  dealer's  yard  is  a 
never-ending  theme  of  merriment  that  has 
been  exquisitely  enlarged  on  by  Leech. 
Surtees,  and  a  host  of  writers  and  artists 
that  stretch  back  into  the  dim  past  to  the  time 
when  the  tirst  budding  cave-sportsman  dickered 
for  the  first  prjevalsky  horse.  Whatever  the 
variations,  the  general  picture  is  always  the  same. 
The  youth,  with  an  expression  at  once  vacant  and 
profound,  massages  gingerly  various  irrelevant 
portions  of  the  animal,  while  the  saturnine  seller 
barely  masks  contempt  and  cunning  under  a  thin 
veneer  of  flattery. 

Everv  beginner  must  ask  himself  if  there  is  no 
escape  from  so  ghastly  an  initiation.  Perhaps  a 
few  do  discover  that  the  ordeal  can  be  greatly 
modihed.  but  by  the  time  they  do  so  they  are 
beginners  no  longer.  My  own  memories  are 
sufficiently  recent  and  acute  to  make  me  an 
authority  on  what  I  should  not  have  done. 

In  the  first  place,  why  not  abandon  the  absurd 
pretence  of  wisdom  which  most  beginners,  es- 
pecially in  equestrian  affairs,  seem  to  feel  that 
they  must  assume.  If  we  have  the  strength  of 
mind  to  go  to  a  dealer  and  say,  "See  here,  I 
know  very  little  about  horses  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me  get  a  reliable  hunter  that  I  can  leam  on." 
we  will  not  find  that  we  have  lost  the  dealer's 
respect  or  any  one's  else — quite  the  contrary. 
And  if  the  dealer  is  a  reputable  one  he  will  sell 
us  the  right  sort  of  horse  at  a  fair  price.  But  if 
we  combine  elaborate  and  easily  penetrated  pre- 
tence with  a  knowing  and  suspicious  attitude  to- 
ward the  dealer,  he  is  hardly  human  if  he  does  not 
consider  getting  the  best  of  us  a  solemn  moral 
obligation. 

First  of  all.  never  forget  that  the  hunter  for  any 
man  is  the  horse  on  which  he  can  see  the  most  of 
hounds  with  the  greatest  comfort.  That  sounds 
obvious  enough,  but  it  is  surprising  how  many 
people  take  the  held  year  after  year  on  horses  that 
cannot  conceivably  be  pleasant  for  them  to  ride: 
the  light-weight  on  an  iron-mouthed  puller  that 
wears  him  out.  the  coarse-handed  man  on  a  fussv 
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thoroughbred  that  is  forever 
hdgetting.  If  you  could  per- 
suade these  two  to  exchange, 
both  would  be  happier.  But 
that  is  absurd.  The  light  little 
man  is  convinced  that  his  horse 
is  onlv  a  bit  keen  and  he  would 
consider  a  change  a  confession 
of  weakness;  while,  needless  to 
sav.  the  coarse-handed  gentle- 
man, though  modest  enough  in 
private  life,  has  one  point  of 
extreme  pride  as  a  hunting  man:  it  is  in  the 
lightness  of  his  hands. 

But  whatever  qualities  may  or  may  not  suit 
your  stvte  of  riding  best,  there  is  one  that  no  one 
who  hunts  can  dispense  with;  look  for  it  first  of  all. 
That  is,  the  combination  of  courage  and  sense 
which  makes  the  horse's  spirit  or  soul.  It  is  not 
everything,  but  it  is  the  greatest  thing,  and  with- 
out it  nothing  else  matters.  If  you  mean  to  go. 
there  must  be  times  when  your  safety  is  in  the 
keeping  of  your  horse.  However  skilful  you  are. 
that  is  true.  So  do  not.  if  you  can  help  it,  buy  a 
fool.  He  will  be  dangerous  sometimes  and  exas- 
perating always. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  give  this  sort  of  advice, 
but  what  all  of  us  want  to  know  is  how  to  recog- 
nize a  fool  when  we  see  one.  Unluckily  there  are 
no  handy  rules  to  guide  us.  The  ability  to  do  so 
is  like  the  ability  to  judge  people,  mainly  in- 
stinctive though  often  improved  by  experience. 
If  you  feel  quite  at  sea.  look  at  the  face  of  every 
horse  you  encounter  for  a  little  while  before  you 
go  to  the  dealer.  You  will  soon  find  that  some 
look  intelligent,  some  stupid,  some  brave,  some 
cowardly.  Your  judgment  will  be  often  only  a 
question  of  feeling,  but  you  will  notice  that  in- 
dividuals of  the  best  type  have  fairly  large 
eyes  wide  apart,  a  high  poll,  and  usually  a  large 
head  and  rather  long  face.  In  a  month  you  will 
be  able  to  spot  the  dullard  and  the  idiot  without 
much  trouble.  There  are  still  a  thousand  finer 
shades  which  escape  you,  but  when  at  last  you 
buy  your  horse  you  will  not  be  left  behind  with 
him  the  first  day  out.  wishing  darkly  that  you  had 
brought  a  meat  ax  instead  of  a  hunting  crop. 


By  JAMES 


CO  IN  the  fateful  hour  when  a  horse  is  first 
^  led  out  for  your  embarrassed  inspection,  in- 
stead of  hurrying  forward  to  manipulate  the 
fore-legs  in  a  vague  way,  look  him  in  the  eye  as 
one  human  being  does  another  on  meeting. 
Without  being  soft  or  sentimental,  remember 
that  you  are  looking  first  of  all  for  a  friend.  If 
you  are  reasonably  well  pleased,  your  next  move 
should  be  to  place  at  least  fifty  feet  between  the 
animal  and  yourself.  .Any  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  examining  a  horse  by  the  micro- 
scopic method,  so  dear  to  the  novice,  wfll  be 
pleased  to  find  how  much  better  an  idea  he  gets 
of  his  horse  from  this  distance. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  you  have  taken  a  look 
at  the  hunter  without  straining  to  check  up  his 
various  points  or  to  remember  pa  in  fully  what 
those  points  are — in  other  words  that  you 
simply  try  to  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  like 
the  horse  or  not.  After  that,  you  wfll  probably 
get  the  dealer  or  his  boy  to  ride  him  around  a 
little  while  you  watch  his  action  and  carriage, 
particularly  the  latter.  Remember  that  a  horse 
can  cross  a  country  with  many  different  sorts  of 
action,  but  that  no  horse  is  a  safe  fencer  with  a 
bad  head  carriage.  If  his  nose  is  in  air  he  cannot 
see  the  jumps  or  drop  his  head  properly  in 
getting  over  them.  You  must  decide  whether  a 
horse  can  see  what  is  immediately  in  front  of  him. 
In  case  of  doubt  let  him  be  tried  across  country, 
for  some  horses  wfll  drop  their  heads  into  the 
right  place  when  they  get  down  to  business. 
If  he  does  not.  that  should  be  final.  It  is  a  fault 
that  no  one.  especially  a  beginner,  can  afford  to 
put  up  with. 

\  S  FOR  action,  if  he  walks  out  freely  and 
trots  in  the  same  way.  so  much  the  better; 
but  his  canter  and  gallop  are  the  important  gaits, 
since  those  are  the  ones  at  which  he  jumps  and  at 
which  he  will  travel  in  a  run.    If  at  the  canter 
he  seems  always  well  poised,  "collected,"  with 
his  hind  legs  under  him  and  yet  he  himself  moving 
well  to  the  front,  not  rocking  up  and  down  on  the 
same  spot  like  a  cart  horse,  and  if  at  the  gallop  he 
reaches  out  with  his  fore  feet  from  way  up  in  the 
shoulder,  and  moves  at  good  speed  without 
showing  an  inclination  to  lumber  or  sprawl,  you 
can  forgive  a  short  walk  and  a  choppy  trot- 
In  any  case,  you  would  next  want  to  try  the 
horse  yourself.    The  true  beginner  climbs  hastily 
on  and  then  proceeds  to  jog  solemnly  'round  in  a 
circle  at  a  fixed  rate  of  speed.    But  it  wfll  pay 
to  take  time  to  get  your  leathers  the  right  length 
and  settle  yourself  comfortablv  in  the  saddle. 


Th< 


ick  the  horse  up  smartly  and  move  him 


Showing  perfect  position  of  head  and  neck.   There  B  no  pan  oa  the  acme's  mooch,  and  the  jump  is  made  without  effort 

TO 


THOUGHTS  on 
a  HUNTER 


Splendid  type  of  hunter  built  to  stay;  plenty  of 
r(X>m  for  lunns  and  heart,  well  ribbed  up, 
low  to  the  ground,  and  short  below  the  knee 


SO  YD 


off  at  a  good  walk.  Your  chief  interest  is  not  in  the 
horse's  action,  but  in  his  head  carriage  and  mouth. 
Trot  and  pull  up  sharply;  canter  and  do  the  same. 
If  the  hi..:'!  comes  in,  not  up,  and  the  mouth 
responds  and  feels  neither  rigid  nor  dead,  you 
have  found  out  what  you  want  to  know.  You 
might  back  the  horse  a  few  steps  as  a  final  test, 
and  probably  turn  him  sharply  at  the  trot  and 
canter,  to  see  that  he  is  handy,  and  then  dis- 
mount. Unless  you  remember  being  very 
uncomfortable,  you  had  best  accept  the  gaits 
without  further  examination,  for  a  horse  that 
can  pass  the  above  test  is  rarer  than  many  dealers 
and  most  proud  owners  would  have  us  believe. 

The  dealer  will  then  offer  to  jump  the  horse. 
Amongst  the  uninitiated  this  is  regarded  as  a  rit- 
ual of  the  highest  importance.  However,  anv 
horse  can  be  taught  to  jump  moderately  well  in  a 
ring,  and  the  buyer  could  watch  him  perform  there 
all  day*  and  be  little  the  wiser  as  to  his  quality 
as  a  hunter.  Nevertheless  it  is  worth  watching 
him  jump,  as  that  may  give  an  indication  of  his 
character,  though  it  will  not  be  conclusive.  Of 
course  the  first  thing  an  intelligent  man  wants  is  a 
hunter  who  likes  to  jump.  He  knows  that  a 
sport  which  is  not  fun  for  his  horse  will  not  be 
fun  for  him.  Nearly  all  horses  would  like  jump- 
ing if  they  were  well  ridden,  but  man's  incom- 
petence has  made  a  pathetically  large  number 
reluctant  or  indifferent. 

In  the  ring,  try  to  get  a  general  impression  of 
the  horse's  intelligence  by  looking  at  his  eye  as 
he  comes  up  to  the  jump.  Some  hunters  seem 
keen  to  jump  because  they  have  been  whipped 
on  their  way  to  the  fence,  a  practice  whose  cruelty 
fades  before  its  imbecility;  but  nearly  always 
their  eye  will  betray  them.  1  he  boy  who  rides 
one  of  this  kind  will  also  be  very  busy  with  hands 
and  heels,  in  a  quiet  wTay,  keeping  him  straight. 

After  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  stand  as 
far  away  as  convenient  to  get  an  idea  of  his  free- 
dom in  jumping  and  then  ask  the  dealer's  per- 
mission to  jump  a  fence  yourself.  A  low  one 
will  do,  as  the  object  is  merely  to  get  the  feel  of 
the  horse. 

No  doubt  you  know  something  about  jumping, 
otherwise  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  try 
him  yourself.  As  it  is,  you  must  remember  to 
let  his  head  absolutely  alone  from  the  time  he 
takes  off  till  he  is  well  on  the  other  side.  If  you 
pull  the  horse's  head  you  will  get  a  rough  jump, 
unless  you  have  the  doubtful  fortune  to  be  on  an 
old  stager  whose  mouth  and  feelings  have  been 
hardened  by  such  usage.  1  here  are,  unfortun- 
ately, many  such,  as  perhaps  half  the  people  who 


hunt  pull  their  horses 
without  knowing  it.  If 
all  goes  well  and  you  feel 
him  jump  easily,  with 
relish  and  good  sense, 
you  are  through  with 
that  horse  for  the  time 
being.  Look  at  the  other 
possibilities  in  the  same 
way.  In  each  case  boldly 
ask  the  price  as  soon  as 
the  horse  appears.  This 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  market  you  are  buy- 
ing in,  though  you  may  expect  the  figure  to 
fall  5  or  io  per  cent,  in  case  you  actually  make 
the  purchase.  Picking  out,  perhaps,  two  that 
seem  most  likely  to  suit,  arrange  with  the  dealer 
to  go  across  country  together  on  them  the  next 
day,  giving  him  to  understand  that  if  you  are 
satisfied  and  can  reach  an  agreement  on  price 
you  will  buy  the  horse  that  suits  you.  This, 
because  no  dealer  cares  to  lark  his  horses  without 
a  good  chance  for  a  sale  at  the  end. 

The  next  morning  you  will  find  yourself 
jogging  out  with  the  dealer  to  a  favorable  piece  of 
country.  He  will  regale  you  on  the  way  with 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences  which  illustrate 
his  own  probity  and  equestrian  skill,  liberally 
sprinkled  with  more  or  less  ingeniously  intro- 
duced eulogies  of  the  horse  on  which  you  now  sit. 
You  are  lucky  if  you  have  a  mind  which  can  give 
an  occasional  pleasant  response  while  remaining 
blank  to  the  conversation  and  intent  on  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  For  you  can  be  learning  some- 
thing about  one  horse  or  the  other  every  minute. 
You  can  pull  your  horse  up  somewhat  behind 
the  other  on  the  road  to  see  if  he  fusses  and 
struggles,  and  you  can  turn  out  at  a  cross-road  to 
see  if  he  will  leave  his  companion  without  a  fight. 
In  the  field,  canter  round  to  warm  up  and  allow 
the  other  horse  to  pass  you  while  doing  this, 
then  separate.  You  will  find  some  horses  un- 
willing to  do  either.  After  this,  cross  a  few  fields 
over  average  fences.  Follow  at  first  to  see  if  your 
hunter  rushes  to  catch  up.  You  might  then  go 
in  front  to  try  whether  he  refuses  without  a  lead. 


I  hen  change  horses,  noting  if  they  are  easy  to 
mount,  and  put  the  other  through  the  same  test. 
If  one  of  the  two  pleases  you,  come  to  terms  with 
the  dealer  on  the  understanding  that  the  horse 
is  to  be  passed  hunting  sound  by  a  veterinary. 

\^OU  have  thus  practically  bought  a  horse 
A  without  so  much  as  putting  a  hand  on  his 
legs  or  craning  hypnotically  at  his  pasterns. 
Nothing  sounds  more  unorthodox.  But  if  you 
have  told  the  dealer  at  the  start  that  his  horse 
must  be  vetted,  he  has  probably  not  shown  you 
unsound  ones.  Do  this  by  all  means.  \  ery 
few  laymen  and  only  the  best  veterinaries  can 
really  pass  on  the  soundness  of  a  horse,  and 
an  honest  dealer  may  be  honestly  mistaken. 
Even  if  a  beginner  can  detect  the  more  obvious 
faults,  the  rest  escape  him.  He  is  only  wasting 
his  time  doing  something  he  should  pay  a  vet  to 
do,  much  better,  after  him,  and,  still  worse, 
he  is  racking  his  brains  over  odd  pieces  of  half- 
remembered  horse-lore  instead  of  focusing  all  his 
attention  on  the  one  question  that  he  alone  can 
decide — that  is,  whether  he  likes  the  horse. 

Indeed  he  may  do  positive  harm  by  turning 
down  a  horse  which  would  really  suit  him,  be- 
cause he  notices  some  defect  of  which  he  has 
heard  or  read,  but  which,  in  this  case,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  animal's  hunting  ability 
in  the  least.  If  he  has  secured  a  veterinary  of 
good  standing,  and  especially  one  familiar  with 
hunting,  he  can  forget  all  about  unsoundness. 
He  will  find  the  fee  well  spent  both  as  a  pro- 
tection and  because  it  frees  his  mind  for  the  many 
other  things  he  has  to  think  of. 

CO  FAR  we  have  assumed  that  you  have 
^  found  a  horse  which  you  liked  and  which 
could  successfully  pass  all  the  tests.  But  if  this 
actually  occurred  the  dealer  would  want  a  big 
price,  and  rightly  so.  In  reality  you  will  be  con- 
fronted with  several  mounts,  each  with  his  own 
particular  faults.    It  is  well  to  know,  in  the  first 


An  excellent  jump,  the  knees  well  folded,  head  and  neck  easy,  and  back  level 
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good  length 
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place,  what  chance  there  is  of  cor- 
recting these.  The  dealer  may  say 
that  they  are  due  to  some  mis- 
handling or  accident  in  the  past 
and  will  disappear  when  the  horse 
is  properly  managed.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  exaggeration,  though  it 
is  true  that  most  horses  are  im- 
proved by  getting  into  a  private 
stable.  For  example,  last  year 
we  bought  a  hunter  who  had  been 
made  so  timid  by  ill  usage  that  it 
was  hard  to  bridle  or  groom  him. 
He  is  now  perfectly  easy  to  handle, 
though  I  think  he  will  always  be 
afraid  of  strangers.  But  if  a 
horse,  let  us  say,  pulls  in  a  double 
bridle  and  the  dealer  says  he  will 
go  quietly  in  a  hunting  snaffle, 
have  it  put  on  at  once.  If  he 
pulls  in  that,  too,  the  chances  are 
100  to  1  against  you;  he  will  prob- 
ably not  go  kindly  in  anything 
else. 

In  the  same  way  if  he  forges,  stumbles,  or 
interferes,  and  the  dealer  ascribes  it  to  the  shoe- 
ing, ask  to  have  him  properly  shod  and  look  at 
him  later.  If  the  fault  can  be  remedied  it  is 
better  to  have  it  done  before  buying.  Some 
horses  stumble  on  the  road  through  carelessness 
but  become  alert  in  the  field.  Half  an  hour 
across  country  will  show  you  if  he  is  in  this 
class. 

Those  more  familiar  with  the  laws  of  gravity 
than  with  horsemanship  will  imagine  that  it  is 
easier  to  bring  a  horse's  head  down  if  it  is  too 
high  than  up  if  it  is  too  low.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  We  have  noticed  the  danger  of  a  high 
head.  If  you  try  to  get  it  down  with  a  running 
martingale  you  may  bring  his  chin  against  his 
neck  and  be  no  better  off".  A  standing  martin- 
gale cannot  be  both  short  enough  to  make  him 
look  at  his  fences  and  long  enough  to  let  him 
jump  them.  In  a  word,  Dass  the  star-gazer 
by. 

But  a  low  headed  horse  is  usually  a  safe  jumper. 
If  his  head  gets  over,  the  rest  of  him  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  by  working  with  him 
you  can  generally  get  him  to  carry  his  head 
higher  when  he  is  on  the  flat.  If  a  horse  rushes 
at  his  fences  but  looks  at  them,  and  has  a  good 
mouth,  he  can  almost  certainly  be  improved. 
But  if  he  rushes  without  looking,  you  will  earn  a 
grateful  glance  from  the  boy  up  by  saying: 
"I  don't  think  I  need  to  see  him  jump  any 
more." 

A  slow  jumper  can  sometimes  be  speeded  up, 
but  the  process  is  apt  to  be  dangerous.  Your 
slow  jumper  is  usually  very  safe,  but  if  he  does  get 
wrong  the  rider  falls  straight  down  with  the 
horse  on  top.  •  At  a  fast  pace  a  fall  is  more 
likely,  but  the  man  has  the  momentum  to  fly 
clear.  Of  course  the  happy  medium  should  be 
sought,  but  if  you  have  to  choose  between  the 
extremes  take  the  horse  who  moves  along. 

After  discounting  the  faults  which  may  be 
cured  or  modified,  you  will  still  find  some  left 
in  every  horse.    In  this  dilemma  you  can  do  no 
better  than  follow  the  advice 
of  a  clever  woman  on  matri- 
mony: "Pick  the  one  whose 
faults  you  can  stand." 

V\/E  HAVE  come  almost 
*  *  to  the  end  of  our  con- 
sideration of  what  a  begin- 
ner will  look  for  in  a  hunter, 
without  discussing  his  con- 
formation. As  a  rule  this  is 
given  the  first  place  and  it  is, 
of  course,  vital  in  developing 
the  hunter  to  the  highest 
point.  But  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  aver- 
age novice  and  many  of  the 
more  experienced  would 
have  better  luck  in  buying 
horses  if  they  rode  them 
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lenty  of  re.m  


Showing  the  points  of  the 
perfect  hunter.  A  long  neck 
and  a  shoulder  sloping  well 
to  the  back  give  that  es- 
sential of  the  good  hunter — 
plenty  of  rein.  The  longer 
and  more  sloping  a  horse's 
shoulder,  the  better  for  his 
legs  and  his  good  riding 
qualities 


first  and  looked  at  them  afterward.  Of  course 
the  best  thing  is  a  compromise,  if  it  can  be 
managed  without  letting  the  horse's  looks  over- 
shadow what  he  can  do. 

But  the  more  familiar  a  man  becomes  with 
what  a  hunter  should  look  like,  the  better  off 
he  is.  He  will  avoid  the  mistake  of  getting  a 
pretty-looking  horse  who  lacks  the  right  quali- 
ties, and  he  may  be  able  to  save  money  by 
picking  up  a  coarse-looking  one  who,  under  a 
rough  exterior,  has  everything  that  a  hunter  should 
possess. 

'  I  'HE  mechanical  action  of  a  horse  is  fairly  sim- 
■■■  pie,  and,  once  mastered,  is  a  far  better  guide 
than  any  number  of  arbitrary  rules.  Clet  a  copy 
of  "Horses  and  Stables"  by  General  Fitz- 
Wygram.  It  is  an  old  work  but  remains  the 
standard.  The  plates  are  excellent  and  the  text 
explains  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  horse 
with  a  thoroughness  and  clarity  that  will  prob- 
ably never  be  surpassed.  I  always  refer  to  it 
when  questions  of  that  sort  arise,  and  try  in  that 
way  to  tie  up  practical  experience  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  theories  which  underlie  it. 

Study  the  horse's  skeleton,  particularly  the 
le^s,  until  you  can  draw  them  from  memory. 
If  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  this  you  will 
understand  a  good  deal  of  horse-talk  that  seems 
very  obscure  to  the  average  beginner.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  necessity  for  a  hunter  having  a 
good  shoulder  is  mentioned  you  can  easily  see 
for  yourself  that  his  foreleg  on  the  ground  is 
a  rigid  pillar  which  must  get  most  of  its  spring 
from  the  shoulder  blade  in  order  to  save  it 
from  concussion.  The  longer  the  shoulder  is 
and  the  more  it  slopes  back,  the  longer  his  legs 
will  last,  the  more  pleasant  he  will  be  to  ride, 
and  the  better  he  can  reach  out  to  gallop  or 
to  save  himself  from  a  fall. 
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The   hind    leg,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  series  of  springs,  and  you 
must  look  for  power  to  operate 
them.    His  conformation  here  has 
always  seemed  to  me  even  more 
important  than  the  shoulder,  for 
he   propels   himself  and  jumps 
with  his  hind  legs.    Look  for  big 
hip  bones — they  mean  big  mus- 
cles; and  look  for  clearly  defined 
muscles  themselves  running  down 
from  each  side  of  the  root  of  the- 
tail.    Most  of  all,  a  broad  leg 
just  above  the  hock  means  that 
this  bone  extends  well  beyond  the 
joint  to  give  good  leverage,  and 
that  there  are  strong  muscles  to   operate  it. 
Power  there  is  indispensable,  as  that  is  the  point  his 
main  push  comes  from.    If  the  leg  is  short  from 
the  knee  and  the  hock  to  the  pastern,  it  will 
be  strong,  and  he  will  have  better  control  of  his 
feet,  too. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  his  bone  you 
must  consider  its  quality  as  much  as  its  size. 
The  feet  are  the  best  indication.  If  their  tex- 
ture is  fine  and  compact  the  bone  will  be  the 
same,  while  if  they  are  spreading  and  spongy 
the  bone  is  of  a  lower  grade.  If  his  shins 
are  flat  across  the  front  they  will  be  propor- 
tionately stronger  than  if  they  are  rounded  like 
a  pole.  If  his  neck  is  too  short  or  too  large, 
he  will  be  stiff  and  awkward  to  turn  and  will 
lack  the  long,  easy  leverage,  with  the  head  as 
a  counter-balance,  by  which  a  horse  often  saves 
himself  when  in  difficulties,  assuming  of  course 
that  he  is  not  "assisted"  by  the  rider.  If  his 
neck  is  too  long  and  whippy  he  will  answer  the 
reins  with  his  head  but  not  with  his  body.  You 
can  pull  his  chin  into  your  lap  without  changing  his 
direction.  If  you  buy  him  you  may  expect 
that  he  will  eventually  be  sold  to  settle  an 
estate. 

The  deeper  he  is  through  the  girth  the  more 
room  he  has  for  lungs  and  heart,  but  the  broader 
he  is  at  the  same  point  the  more  lumbering  will 
be  his  gait.  Back  of  the  saddle,  however,  the 
ribs  should  spring  out  broadly  to  give  room  for 
his  intestines.  The  closer  the  last  rib  is  to  the 
point  of  his  hip  the  hardier  he  will  be — a  hand's 
breadth  is  the  usual  measure.  If  it  is  much 
greater  than  that  he  may  be  an  easier  rider  but 
will  not  last  as  long.  His  back-bone,  muscles, 
and  intestines  have  to  span  too  long  a  gap  with- 
out support. 

Long,  sloping  pasterns  give  added  spring  to  his 
legs,  which,  as  everywhere  else  in  his  anatomy, 
means  more  speed  and  agility  and  less  wear  on 
the  legs  proper,  though,  of  course,  carried  to  an 
extreme,  they  will  be  apt  to  strain  the  tendons 
at  the  back  of  the  leg. 

HpHIS  has  been  the  merest  outline  of  the  points 
A  to  remember  in  buying  a  hunter,  and  I  give  it 
as  a  beginner  in  the  hope  that  it  will  interest 
others  in  the  same  class.  Its  chief  object  is  to 
encourage  them  to  approach  the  purchase  of  a 
horse  with  reliance  on  their  own  common- 
sense  rather  than  on  the  catch  phrases  of  the 
stable.  No  Kansas  revival 
  nor  Greenwich  Village  con- 
tains a  higher  proportion  of 
dogmatism  than  thehunting 
field.  If  you  can  give  the 
older  hunting  men  respect 
without  blindly  accepting 
the  thousand  fads  so  many 
of  them  cherish,  you  will 
one  day  be  surprised  to 
find  yourself  popular  as  a 
broad  and  intelligent  sports- 
man. And  more  than  that, 
you  will  discover  that 
hunting  can  be  made  to 
give  its  greatest  pleasures 
only  through  the  careful 
but  open-minded  study  of 
the  reasons  for  everything 
connected  with  it. 


The  hind  legs  of  a  stallion  who  ra  

until  seven  years  old,  showing  good 
hocks,  flat  bone,  and  straight  line — 
the  type  of  leg  to  look  for  in  a  hunter 
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^xqiusitr  brittle  Interiors 
at  tlu^amptonShops 


THE  secret  of  a  successful  inti- 
mate room  is  revealed  by  this 
glimpse  of  a  rarely  interesting  bou- 
doir in  elusive  tones  of  gray-green 
and  rose.  The  paneled  walls,  accented 
by  decorative  paintings  after  Wat- 
teau's  pastorals  and  the  graceful, 
carved  chaise-longue  are  finished  in 
green-gold. 

However  it  is  by  the. skilful  intro- 
duction of  a  contrasting  note  in  the 
fine  old  desk  of  marqueterie  that  the 
Hampton  decorators  give  individ- 
uality to  this  interior.  It  is  by  this 
perfection  of  detail  in  the  execution 
of  such  small  interiors  that  the  wide 
resources  and  skill  of  the  Hampton 
Decorators  are  evidenced. 

RamptonStup 


Antiquities  Furniture 
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ENG-EQUIPT 

^y3eds  of  1Q)ood 


CBeauty  of  wood -strength  of  steel 


'  I  "'HERE  is  no  gainsaying  the  loveliness  of 
beds  of  wood.  But  their  beauty  has 
never  atoned  for  dust 'catching  slats,  slots 
and  crevices — their  inherent  weakness — 
the  sleep-destroying  creaks  and  groans.  In 
Seng-cquipt  Beds  of  Wood  these  faults  are 
happily  eliminated.  Sinewy  steel  sidcand 
cross-rails  replace  the  offending  wood-rails. 
The  beautiful  wood  headboard  and  footboard 
remain — securely  joined  by  slender  girders  of 
steel,  rigid,  taut,  durable.  Clean  as  a  porcelain 
cup,  silent  as  sleep  itself,  durable  as  metal, 
Seng-equipt  Beds  of  Wood  are  the  perfect  bed- 
stead. They  may  be  had  in  any  style  or  wood. 

Over  one  hundred  makers  of  bedroom 
furniture  use  Seng- equipment.  Seng- 
equipt  Beds  of  Wood  may  be  secured 
wherever  good  beds  are  sold.  For  your 
guidance  the  Seng  trade-mark  is  stamped 
on  each  corner  lock.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  home  decoration,  write  for  "The 
Bedroom  Beautiful,"  by  Ruth  Angell. 


THE  SENG  COMPANY  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

world's  largest  makers  of  furniture  hardware 
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Soft  Welter  is 


IT  IS  not  possible  to  get  the  soft  silken  sheen,  the 
fluffy,  brilliant  luster  of  really  clean  hair  without 
soft  water.  Hard  water  curdles  soap — any  soap 
— and  deposits  a  film  of  sticky,  tough  curd  upon 
everything  it  touches.    The  first  trial  of  soft  water 
will  be  a  revelation  of  new  possibilities  in  cleanliness. 

Moreover,  the  full  bath  of  luxurious  soft  water  is 
nature's  oldest  and  best  skin  beautifier. 

And  what  soft  water  does  for  the  hair  and  skin  it 
also  does  for  everything  washable.  Delicate  fabrics 
—  laces,  silks — renew  the  full  bloom  of  their  beauty 
with  each  washing. 


for  beautiful  hair 


No  city  water  whatsoever  can  rival  rainwater  in 
softness.  We  supply  the  best  means  of  getting  soft 
water  into  your  home  cheaply  and  without  trouble. 
A  V-K  electric  soft  water  system  supplies  it  under 
pressure — all  you  need — at  an  operating  cost  of  a 
cent  a  day,  or  less. 

This  pumping  system  is  fully  automatic,  self- 
stopping,  self-starting,  quiet  in  operation,  and  re- 
quires no  attention  save  for  a  few  drops  of  oil  a  few 
times  a  year. 

"The  Modern  Way"  tells  all  about  the  various  V-K 
Water  Supply  Systems.    Send  for  it. 


THE  VAILE-KIMES  COMPANY 

Dept.  L-920  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Domestic  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Electric  or  Gasoline  Engine  Power  at  One  Cent  a  Day 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 
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BEAUTY  that  is  strong 
and  strength  that  is 
beautiful— the  mark  of  the 
masterpiece— inseparably  en- 
twined in  the  master  tire— 
Hire  Silvertown  Cord, 

S Goodrich 
ilvertown 

cAmericas  First  Cord  Tire 


HTie  Goodrich  Adjustment  'Basis:  Silvertown  Cords  >  8000  SMiles  •  Fabric  7ires%  booo  ^Miles 
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om  Camp  to  Campus 


1 


N  a  few  weeks  the  chimes  will  be  ringing  on  the  campus. 


September  drops  the  curtain  on  vacation  sports.  Boys  and  girls 
from  seaside  and  mountain,  from  camp  and  country  house,  are 
counting  the  intervening  days 

It  is  a  period  of  busy  outfitting — of  providing  the  young  woman 
with  her  tweeds  and  her  riding  clothes;  her  Autumn  and  Winter 
outing  clothes,  sturdy  boots,  hosiery,  jackets,  hats  and  topcoats. 

The  city-and-country  suit,  for  school  wear  and  trips  to  town — 
the  heavy  coat  for  the  football  game — scarfs,  caps,  and  leggings — 
where  should  one  go  for  all  these  things  except  to  the  establishment 
which  specializes  in  all  of  them? 

To  the  young  man  preparing  for  the  school  year  the  Abercrombie 
&  Fitch  name  means  quite  as  much  as  it  does  to  the  college  girl — 
the  recognized  standard  of  school  and  university  equipment.  Every 
clothing  need,  except  for  evening  wear — including  caps,  hats,  shirts, 
haberdashery  and  footwear — clothes  for  every  day  on  the  campus 
and  for  golf,  riding,  motoring  and  shooting. 

It  is  all  here  at  one  spot — ready  without  delay — procurable  at 
one  visit  to  the  most  interesting  shop  in  America. 


Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co 


Erza  H.  Fitch,  President 

Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street 
New  York 

'•THE  GREATEST  SPORTING 
GOODS  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD" 
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Sarony 


MR.  CLAUDE  GOODMAN  JOHNSON 

who  is  the  head  of  Rolls-Royce,  and  recently  visited  this  country  in  connection  with  the  American  works  where  the  genuine 
English  Chassis  is  being  produced  by  English  experts.  Just  as  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  through  their  great  excellence, 
have  spread  to  all  world  capitals,  so  does  Rolls-Royce  quite  naturally  and  inevitably  extend  its  activities  overseas 
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The  Meaning  of  Craft-Lace 

Quaker  Craft-Lace  has  two  distinctive  characteristics: 


lilt 


I.  A  highly  transparent 
net  ground.  This  net 
ground  is  given  person- 
ality and  charm  by  the 
introduction  of  design. 


II.  A  tied — or  knotted — 
mesh,  which  cannot  slip 
or  pull.  Indeed,  it  can- 
not even  ravel  on  a  '  raw 
edge. 


Quaker  Craft -Lace 

>*=^*-  WINDOW  I. ACE  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 

QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


XI?^1*16  ?trikinS  contrast  between  the  coarse  and  virile  Bungalow  Craft-Lace  (to  the  left)  and 
n  the  tine  shadowy  quality  of  Casement  Craft-Lace  (illustrated  above).  Yet  both  are  Craft- 
Lace,  because  both  have  the  tied  or  knotted  mesh. 

Our  booklet,  "Concerning  Window  Draping,"  by  Grace  It.  Wilmont,  sent  on  request. 
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Where  Have  I  Seen  "Old  Bleach"  Before? 

—in  homes  where  the  best  is  a  matter  of  course. 

—on  tables  where  beautiful  Irish  Linen  Damasks 
form  a  perfect  background  for  fine  silver  and 
glass. 

— in  guest  rooms  where  the  appointments  denote 
the  good  taste  of  the  hostess. 

— on  display  in  linen  departments  where  high 
quality  is  the  rule. 

In  fact,  "OLD  BLEACH"  pure  Irish  Linens  and 
Linen  Damasks  are  sold  in  the  better  shops  and 
bought  by  those  who  appreciate  the  finer  things. 
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ESTEY  PIANOS 


New  Art  Catalog  on  Request 


ESTEY  PIANO  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 

RETAIL  SHOWROOMS  THE  WELTE  STUDIOS 
665    FIFTH    AVENUE.    NEW  YORK 


Dreer's  Reliable 
*  Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 

J~^0  NOT  miss  the  joy  of  having  a 


bed  or  border  of  Bulbs  next  Spring. 
Plant  them  this  Fall  as  early  as  you  can  and  success  is 
certain. 


/  _  

W  ieties  and  offer  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue  splendid 
collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Roses,  Hardy  Per- 
ennial Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.    Our  Autumn  Cata- 
logue also  gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable  seeds,  plants 
and  bulbs  for  out-doors,  window-garden  and  conservatory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  magazine 
Upnrv     A       DrPPr       714-16  Chestnut  St. 

nenry  j\.  i^reer,    Philadelphia,  pa. 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce an 
immediate 
effect 

To  compute  the  sot- 
ting of  house  and 
garden 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


3Tfje  Hcmis  xto  Antique  Co. 

interior  ©ecorationtf 
Chinese  Cartings  anb 
Cmbroibertes 

©bjets  t>'9rt,  £>Ib  miniature*,  ILaces, 
paintings.  $0  vet  la  ins.  Dv.iptrits,  Ctjoue 
9ntiqut  2»etoels. 


iPhonc 
Conn. 


9  Cast  55th  Street 
I^eto  gorh  (Citp 


Have  a  "Fleur  de  Lis"  Iris  Garden 

Is  there  a  little  nook  in  your  garden  where  you 
can  rest  and  "chum"  with  the  glorious  flowers  named 
after  the  Goddess  of  the  Rainbow?  Truly,  every 
color  of  the  rainbow  may  be  found  in  the  hardy  Iris, 
or  Fleur  de  Lis,  a  flower  whose  fascinating  beauty 
must  have  been  meant  to  bring  peace  and  rest  to  human- 
ity.   Leam  to  know  Irises  at  their  best  by  planting 

Childs  Select  Named  Irises 

Like  glowing  velvet  and  scintillating  precious 
jewels.  Iris,  in  their  season,  eclipse  in  beauty  every 
other  flower  in  the  hardy  border.  To  enable  you  to 
know  Iris  as  we  love  them,  we  offer  postpaid, 

20  best  named  Garden  Iris,  all  different,  for  $2.50 
10  best  named  Japan  Iris,  all  different  for  $1.50 
In  superfine  mixture,  20  Garden  or  10  Japan,  $1.25 

We  grow  acres  of  Irises.  Peonies,  Lilies  and  other 
hardy  bulbs  and  plants  for  fall  planting. 

We  also  specialize  in  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  Freesias,  etc.  Shrubs.  Vines.  Berries  and  winter 
flowering  plants  in  great  variety.    Large  Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  L  L,  N.  Y. 
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E  wanted  white  enamel  in  this  room,"  said  the  host  at  dinner  that  night,  "but 
feared  that  any  wood  on  which  we  could  use  it  would  prove  too  expensive. 
Then  our  contractor  recommended  North  Carolina  Pine.  We  followed  his 
recommendation  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  evenly  and  smoothly  North 
Carolina  Pine  has  taken  the  enamel — not  a  single  discoloration  or  blemish." 


"Yes,"  his  wife  chimed  in,  "and  after  we 
had  decided  on  North  Carolina  Pine  for 
this  room,  we  asked  the  contractor  if  we 
could  use  it  for  our  stained  woodwork  in 
other  parts  of  the  house.    He  said  em- 


phatically that  we  could  and  also  for  our 
'hardwood'  floors.  So  now  we  have  a  home 
as  fine  as  any  in  town,  made  inexpensive  by 
the  use  of  North  Carolina  Pine." 


Many  helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  our  Home  Builders  Book — pictures  and 
floor  plans  of  modern  houses;  panels  showing  in  true  color  the  wide  variety  of 
finish  to  which  this  wood  lends  itself,  etc.    A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

102  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  Norfolk,  Virginia 

North  Carolina  Pine 

Beautiful  and  Economical — Easily  Worked — Takes  All  Paints,  Stains  and  Enamels 
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When  You  Put  Your  Own  Key 
In  Your  Own  Front  Door 

That  new  home  you  are  building  will  reflect 
your  own  personality — your  foresight,  your  wise 
planning  and  your  own  good  taste. 

So,  by  all  means,  avoid  the  conventional  in 
Hardware.  Use  Sargent  Hardware  throughout 
your  home. 

Sargent  Hardware  will  make  your  home  safe 
from  the  intruder.  Its  strength  and  security 
cannot  be  tampered  with.  It  discourages  force- 
ful entry. 

At  the  same  time  its  beauty  of  design  har- 
monizes with  the  highest  of  architectural  and 
decorative  standards,  and  lends  an  air  of  refine- 
ment that  mirrors  your  good  taste. 

The  Sargent  designers  have  created  many 
tasteful  patterns.  They  are  shown  in  the  Sar- 
gent Book  of  Designs.  Send  for  a  copy  and 
select  with  your  architect  the  style  that  har- 
monizes with  your  home. 

Sargent  Door  Closers 

That  back  stair  door,  cellar  door,  storm  door, 
lavatory  or  closet  door  would  never  be  ajar 
with  a  Sargent  Door  Closer  on  guard. 
In  home  or  office,  public  or  private 
institutions,    Sargent    Door  Closers 
will  do  their  work  faithfully 
and  silently,  and  give  quiet  and 
dignify  to  their  surroundings. 


Sargent  &  Company 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
35  Water  Street, 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


S  A  R  G 


N  T 


LOCKS  AND 


HARD  W  A   R  E 


MAPBLB 


TlWWV  Mantlos 
V  Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 

;  MABBLE  EXCLUSIVELY           NO  CATALOGS ; 

SKLABEE&Co 

ESTABLISHED  1819 


|        144  West  55th  St.,  New  York 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 

Span  -  Umbrian 


This  new  ityle  expresses  the 
essence  of  modern  thought 
in  furniture.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
Influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Umbrian  Fur- 
niture." Her  key  &  Gay  Fur- 
niture Company.  442  Monroe 
Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


1^"°  Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


TOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
"ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.    1 0  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Almost  any  fence  will  look  fairly  well 
when  first  erected.  It's  the  third  or  fifth 
or  tenth  year  that  proves  the  difference 
between  a  good  fence  and  a  cheap  one. 

Anchor  Post  Fences  are  built  to  last.  The 
firmly  anchored  posts  assure  permanently 
correct  alignment.  No  sagging  even  after 
years  of  exposure  to  the  elements.  The  posts 
and  all  fittings  have  a  thick  coat  of  galvan- 
izing— the  most  effective  rust  preventive. 

2266  G 

Built  to  any  height  and  in  many  designs 

Interesting  catalogues  on  Anchor  Post  Fences,  Gites 
and  Railing  for  all  purposes  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 
167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street;  PHILADELPHIA — Real  Estate  Trust 
Hldf.:  HARTFORD— 002  Main  Street:  CLEVELAND — Guardian 
Hldg.;  GREENVILLE.  S.  C— Palmetto  Bldg.;  CHICAGO— 8  S. 
Dearborn  St. 

in!IHlli!i:li.l:i;ili[lllll]liii  liii.i!;'  iiMH:n:!   !!:;.!  ]|]lirarai!!il  iinilltiinnninnMinmnQi 


at-  B1LTMORE 

43rd  and  44th  Sts.  and  Madison  Ave. 

The  Cascades 

19th  Floor — Always  Cool 

Most  unique  dining  room  in 
New  York.  Beautiful  dec- 
orations  and  lighting  effects. 

Dancing 
3k — _  


MiiiiHHMMiiiiirii^^Minftnii«iHitiiMHi...;^itm.,^iJswtias«iii(ii 


Doubleday  Pago 
Bookshops 

"A  National 
Bookshop  Service" 


Carry  books  of  all  publishers. 
An  efficient  bookshop  service. 

In  New  York  City 

PENNSYLVANIA  BOOKSHOP 
Seventh  Avenue  at  32nd  St. 

THE  LONG  ISLAND  BOOKSHOP 
Seventh  Avenue  at  33rd  St. 
LORD  &  TAYLOR  BOOKSHOP 
Fifth  Avenue  at  38th  St. 

LIBERTY  TOWER  BOOKSHOP 

55  Liberty  Street 

In  St.  Louis 

ARCADE  BOOKSHOP 
223  North  8th  Street 

In  Kansas  City 

DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  BOOKSHOP 
920  Grand  Avenue 

In  Toledo 

LA  SALLE  8s  KOCH  BOOKSHOP 
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^^AVelcome 
that  comes^tfith 
Perfect  HomeHeat 


EACH  home  re- 
quires its  own 
type  of  heating 
system  and  each 
system  in  turn 
must  have  its 
correctly  rated 
heater  or  boiler. 

Our  Perfect  Warm 
Air  Heaters  and 
Richardson  Boilers 
for  steam,  hot  wacer 
and  vapor- vacuum- 
pressure  are  of  many 
types  so  that  every 
good  system  of 
heating  can  be  sup- 
plied. 

For  over  80  years 
ours  has  been  the 
service  of  warmth  giving  to  the  great 
indoors  of  America.  Write  us  to  know 
which  system  will  be  most  economical 
for  you  to  use. 

R  &  B  Co. — -Ranges,  Laundry 
Tank  Heaters  and  Carage 
Heaters  are  standards  of 
efficiency,  for  all  waste  is 
eliminated. 

Richardson  & 
Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

Fifth  arena 
New  York 

ON  Federal  street 

Uotlon 
171-17*2  W.  Lake  Street 
Chicago 

1882  Arrh  Street 

Philadelphia 
Rochester  Providence 


CHECK  I  N  CIRCLE  C.L. 
I  am  interested  in 
O  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus 
O  Ranges  O  Garage  Heaters 

O  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

Name  

Address  


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Pearls  Jewelry  watches  Clocks  Silverware 


Quality 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 

Fifth  Avenue &37TJ3  Street 
NewYork 


Paris 
25  Rue  de  la  Paix 


London 
221  Regent  Street 


KELSEy 
HEALTH 
H  EAT 


w 


E  can  prove  that  this  warm  air  heat  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  water  or  furnace  heat.    Send  for  proofs. 


Detroit 
Space  05-D 
Bldrs.  Exch. 


Thl^llslv  Boston 

I  WARM  AIR  GEDF-RATOR  I   405-D  P.  O. 

I  J     Sq.  Bldg. 

231  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
New  York  103-D  Park  Avenue 


LEAKLESS 
DVSTLESS 
NOISELESS 


cKitng 

GREENHOUSES 


:7(m(/  GanAtruetioti  Catipan 
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At  last 
A  floor  varnish 
that  lasts 


A  floor  varnish  to  last  must  have  a 
lot  of  give-and-take;  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying,  elasticity.  If 
too  hard,  it  mars  and  brittles  up.  If 
too  soft,  it  dulls  and  won't  stand  wear 
and  tear. 

To  prove  that  Lowe  Brothers'  Dur- 
able Floor  Varnish  has  that  give-and- 
take,  we  applied  a  hundred  or  two 
coats,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  until 
it  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

Then  we  twisted  and  turned  it;  bent 
and  creased  it;  hammered  and  banged 
it;  pulled  and  yanked  it;  jumped  on  it 
with  our  heels;  scuffed  on  it  with  our 


toes.  After  which,  we  know  what  you 
know,  that  here  at  last  is  a  floor  var- 
nish that  lasts.  One  that  will  not 
scar  with  chair  pushings.  One  that 
will  smile  at  the  romp  and  tromp  of 
children.  One  that  laughs  at  water — 
hot  or  cold. 

Further  than  that,  it  is  easy  to  use. 
Flows  on  like  melted  butter,  dries  and 
hardens  reasonably  quickly.  Its  name 
is  Durable  Floor  Varnish. 

Like  Lowe  Brothers'  Paints,  it  is 
sold  by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each 
town.  Send  for  the  special  helpful  hint 
circular  on  Floor  Varnishing. 


M'Lowe  Brothers 

467  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston  New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago    Atlanta    Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Toronto 


Stained  -with  Cabot '  s  Creosote  Stains 
Dwight  J.  Baum,  Architect,  N.  Y. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

Preserve  and  Beautify  Siding, 
Shingles  and  all  Outside  Woodwork 

"50%  Cheaper  Than  Paint" 

Beautiful  Colors:  The  colors  are  deep,  rich  and 
velvety,  and  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  wood-grain. 

Wood  Preservation:  The  Creosote  (the  best  wood 
preservative  known)  penetrates  and  preserves  the 
wood. 

Low  Cost:  They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as 
paint,  and  the  labor  cost  for  applying  them  is  less 
than  half. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
/or  stained  -wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

147  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
24  W.  Kimie  Si.,  Chicago  5ZS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


BY  »f>P01HTIiUa 
*>  THUH  MAJtSTIQ 
mi  UHi  AMD  9UUM 


CRICHTON  BROS, 

of  London 
GOLDSMITHSanrfSILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue, 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Pla  tters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.    Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


W    TKe  Oriental  Store. 


Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street 
New  York 


LAMPS 


While  (riving  light  is  the  function  of  a  lamp, 
its  artistic  effect  dominates  its  surroundings. 

VANTINE'S  knowledge  of  the  charms  of 
the  Oriental  Lamps,  and  years  of  experience 
in  home  decoration  will  be  found  helpful  in 
making  your  selections  harmonious. 

The  assortment  is  as  large  as  it  is  unique, 
and  the  prices  wide  enough  iu  range  to  meet 
all  requirements. 

Come  or  write  to  Vantine's  for  Lamps  and 
obtain  real  satisfaction. 


WM.  STOTHOFF  CO.,       Remington,  N.  J. 

Successors  to  Stothoff  Bros. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 

JS  .years'  Experience 
Let  us  give  you  prices         Telephone  94  Fletnington 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 
WITHOUT  SEWERS 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  the  subject. 

Ashley  Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

Box  2,  Morgan  Park  Sta.  Chicago,  111. 


Built  for  Modern  Home  Needs 

The  Kewanee  Lighting  Plant,  simple  in  construction, 
easy  to  install  and  operate,  provides  electricity  for  the 
electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  washing  machine, 
electric  chum,  g~indstone  and  separator.  There  is 
also  a  Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  or  a  Combina- 
tion System  supplying  running  water  and  electric  light 
in  one  plant,  and  a  Kewanee  Sewage  Disposal  System. 

Send  for  free  booklet  describing  over  100  different 
plant*  for  farms,  country  bouses,  clubs,  etc 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 
402  S.  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  Illinois 

fCEWANEg 

Water  Supply        Electric  light       Sewage  Disposal 
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SETH  THOMAS 


CCURACY- 
of  adjustment 
TRHENESS  - 

of  balance 
PRECISION- 

of  movement 
LONG  LIFE. 

The  name 

Seth  Thomas  guaran- 
tees all  this  in  a  clock 


ndividualism- 

in.  Xjood  JJurrxiiur^ 


Luxuriously  upholstered  in  clever  imitation  of 
Sixteenth  Century  fabrics,  this  suite  is  an 
authentic  reproduction  of  an  old  Italian  design. 

Its  beauty  and  comfort  are  typical  of  all  fur* 
niture  built  by  The  Elgin  A.  Simonds  Conv 
pany  for  twenty  years. 

At  all  best  furniture  shops. 


?'  •  ^  N  "\  \ 


\MUf*~j[  TheElfcinA.Simonds  f 

>;      ....                     i                  Company  m 

Km                .,  — ~    Manufacturers  of  Furniture  j* 

|                      i   Syracuse  - — »  New  York  j 


ELSIE  COBB  WILSON 


Antique  Louis  XV  Armchair 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES  • 

33  East  57th  Street 

NEW    YORK  CITY 
Washington,  D.  C.—  808  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W. 
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The  small  fJlustmtfon  shorn  how  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  look*  tehen  fitted  to  a 
radiator.     The  Trap  is  permanently  adjusted  at  the  Jactury—  never  needs  attention. 


New  Life  For  Old  Heating  Systems 

Did  your  steam  radiators  leak,  knock  and  gurgle  last  winter  ?  Were 
they  half-hot  ?  Did  you  have  to  force  the  steam  pressure  up  to  five 
or  six  pounds  to  get  things  warmed  up  ? 

If  you  can  say  one  "Yes",  you  will  welcome  an  easy  way  to  over- 
come such  troubles — whether  they  have  been  in  a  home,  apartment, 
office,  store  or  factory — for,  above  all,  you  want  heating  comfort. 

Such  troubles  are  due  to  chronic  clogging-up  of  the  heating  system. 
The  air  and  water  (condensed  steam)  interfere  with  the  circulation  of 
the  steam.  Remove  these  trouble-makers  through  a  separate  pipe, 
and  you  get  perfect  heating  comfort — more  hours  of  comfort  per  ton  of 
coal.  And  this  is  exactly  what  is  accomplished  by  the  Dunham  Heat- 
ing Service. 


ore  U-S.  »at.  orr. 


HEATING  SERVICE 


This  Service  is  based  upon  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  —  a  small 
device  connected  to  each  radiator,  and  from  which  a  small  pipe  leads 
to  the  cellar  or  boiler  room.  Without  letting  an  ounce  of  steam  es- 
care,  the  Dunham  Trap  automatically  removes  the  trouble-making  air 
and  water.  The  steam  then  circulates  freely  at  low  pressure:  radia- 
tors quietly  get  hot  all  over;  you  have  all  the  heat  you  want,  when 
you  want  it. 

It  will  repay  you  many,  many  times  to  have  your  present  steam 
heating  system  "Dunhamized."  Tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of  a  building 
you  have,  or  intend  to  build,  and  we  will  make  our  recommendations 
accordingly.    Do  this  now  —  before  winter  gets  closer. 


C  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


Fisher  Building 


CHICAGO 


F_ .  :     .  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Toronto,  Canada 


Branches   in   36   cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 
London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.  1. 
Paris:  Establts.  Munzing  &*  Gift.,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Roi 


"Home 
Attractions" 


"Garden 
Accessories" 


For  Beautifying  Home  Grounds 

When  writing  enclose  ioc  and  ask  for  Pergola  Catalogue  "E  33" 


HARTM ANN-SANDERS  CO. 
Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,       Chicago,  111. 
New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 


Tt<4»  Mart  an  U-  8.  P»L  OOm 


Extra  Dense  Longleaf  Pine 

THE  MORE  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  IT 
THE  MORE  YOU'LL  REALIZE  THE  VALUE 
TO    YOU    OF     INSISTING     ON  IT 

GREAT   SOUTHERN   LUMBER  COMPANY, 

1605  FOURTH  AVENUE      {"Z'/tut")      BOGALUSA,  LA. 

iABOWAY 

^PoTfERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Cend  for  our  illustrated  ~-> 
^catalogue  of  Floorer Pofs. 
Boxes,\ases.Benches.  Sundials. 
Gazing  Globes,  Bird  Fonts  and 
other  Artistic  Reces  for  Garden 
iand  Interior  Decoration, 

Gato^ayTerraGdTta  (b. 

3216  "WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


r 
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Of!  IMP SOAP 

^JPRAY 

Sure  insect  Killer 


IMP  Soap  Spray  is  a  scientifically  prepared 
compound  that  is  destructive  to  insects  with-  tar 
out  injuring  plants  or  roots.    Does  not  spot  ^| 
leaves  fruit,  grass  or  deface  paint  work..    May  ^| 
be  used  on  fruit  trees;  shade  trees;  flowering  V 
shrubs;  vines;   garden  truck;  and  on  all  sorts  4^ 
of  plants,  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors. 
It  is  most  effective  against  rose  bug;  mill  bug;  ^fl 
white,  black,  green  and  rhododendron  fl>  ;  red  ^kw 
spider ;   thrips ;   aphis ;   fruit  pests ;   elm  leaf 
beetle  and  moths.    Very  economicai,  one  gallon 
is  mixed  with  25  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Full 
directions  on  each  can.     Order  direct  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply. 

Pint  can   _  $  .50  ^ 

Quart  can     .75  ^ 

Gallon  can    2.25  ^ 

5  Gallon  can   10.00  ^ 

10  11    18.00  |^ 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO.,  Inc.  Props. 

Eastern  Chemical  Co. 
176  Purchase  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  ^ 


WILD  FLOWERS 

Not  only  do  we  furnish  any  kind  that  grows, 
but  we  give  advice  on  plantings.  Have  you 
trouble  in  getting  a  natural  planting?  We  might 
help  you  with  advice  or  take  your  planting 
contract. 

BOTANICAL  NURSERY  CO.  Lapeer,  Mich. 


FALL  PLANTING 

Manv  trees  can  be  planted  in  the  Fall  as  well  as  in  the 
Spring,  such  as  Fruit  Trees.  ( )rnamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 
bushes.  Do  what  you  can  in  the  Kail,  so  the  trees  will  get  an 
early  start  in  the  Spring. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  order.  We  will  help  you  if  you 
give  us  the  chance.    Send  for  our  catalogue.  Address 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO. 
Tel.  333  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Exceptionally  fine  s'o  x  26 

Black  Tortoise  Shell  GENUINE  BOULE 

Writing  Table 

An  extraordinary  replica  of  the  famous  table  sent  from  the, 
LOUVRE-MUSEUM  for  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty 

Miss  E.  DuBoys,  38  Digby  Mansions,  London,  W.  C. 


Residence  of  George  D.  Pratt.  Glen  Orve 

When  thinking  of  a  co'.intry  estate  consider  the  natural 
building  material — Stone.  Next  investigate  Seam  Face 
granite,  which,  owing  to  its  wide  variety  of  colors  and 
wonderful  surface,  makes  it  the  ideal  material  for  resi- 
dences, retaining  walls,  walks,  stepping  stones,  etc. 

PLYMOUTH  QUARRIES  INCORPORATED 

6  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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IHE  PIERCE-ARROW  adds  a  new 
pleasure  to  touring,  to  the  country,  to 
beautiful  scenery,  by  the  splendid  way 


it  copes  with  country  road  conditions.    It  is 
equally  at  home  on  country  road  or  city  street. 
The  ample  power  of  the  Dual  Valve  Six 


provides  the  elasticity,  the  adaptability  neces' 
sary  to  make  ordinary  drawbacks  of  long  dis' 
tance  riding  utterly  negligible. 

The  inherent  safety  built  into  the  car  minis' 
ters  to  that  serene  state  of  mind  in  which 
scenery  can  be  best  enjoyed. 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  is  ready 


Thirty-two  pages  of  sterling  values  all 
from  "The  Linen  Store" — all  selected  with 
utmost  care  from  our  comprehensive  stocks. 

Here  is  the  McCutcheon  Illustrated  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalogue  No.  11 — a  book  of  genuine 
delight  to  the  discriminating  shopper. 

Occupying  eight  pages  are  illustrations  por- 
traying widely  varied  types  of  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 

Then  seven  pages  of  exceptionally  attractive, 
yet  moderately  priced,  Table  Linens  including 
Damask  Linens,  and  lovely  Fancy  Linens. 

Immediately  following,  are  three  pages  of 
Household  Linens  of  standard  McCutcheon 
values  and  exceptionally  moderate  prices. 

Pages  of  New  Neckwear,  Sweaters,  Lingerie, 
Negligees,  Knit  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Laces 
and  Embroidery,  Dress  Fabrics,  and  for  the 
little  folks,  Underwear,  Dresses  and  Suits. 

Then,  finally,  a  page  of  Haberdashery,  especi- 
ally selected  for  the  very  particular  man. 

Send  for  the  New  Catalogue  No.  11  to- 
day. It  will  solve  many  shopping  problems. 
Mailed,  free  of  course,   at  your  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Sts.,  New  York 


ROOKWOOD  PANELS 
AND  POTTERY 

The  range  and  variety  in  color  and  form  that 
are  characteristic  of  Rookwood  Faience  and  Pot- 
tery make  possible  novelty  and  interest  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  home. 

Many  small  articles  of  beauty  are  made  at 
the  Rookwood  Potteries.   Write  for  literature. 


THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY 
COMPANY 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Beechnut 

Ginder  Ale 

"Great!" 


->.  U  N  P.  Co. 


New  Ginger  Ale  with  New  Flavor 


ANKW  ginger-ale  flavor,  created 
for  those  who  appreciate  dis- 
tinctive flavors.  The  delicate,  aro- 
matic flavor  of  tropical  gingers, 
hlended  with  mellow  fruit  juices,  in 


sparkling  spring  water.  Just  the 
right  piquant  tingle,  without  harsh- 
ness. 

Beech-Nut  Birch  Beer  and  Sarsa- 
parilla  equally  good. 


■  ti » n  FUHUHHUDnunnimmiinnnfiini  iiiininHntminnntu 
1  iiiiiiini  iiioiiiiiuainim  iiiiiini 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 
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©1920  Simmons  Company 
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Ask  Your  Dealer 


The  woman  who  realizes  her 
responsibility  for  the  sound  sleep 
of  every  member  of  her  household 
will  give  them 

SIMMONS  METAL  BEDS 
Built  jar  Sleep 

Twin  Beds,  Cribs,  Day  Beds — 
and  Simmons  Springs,  in  every 
way  worthy  to  go  with  Simmons 
Beds. 


The  "CORONADO" 
Design  1814 — in  Twin  Pair 


Are  Simmons  Beds  too  good  for 
guests  and  children 


OLD  habits  often  die  hard. 
For  instance — the  habit  of 
furnishing  the  guest  room  or 
children's  room  with  the  beds 
discarded  by  Mother  when  she 
bought  new  furniture  for  her  own 
room. 

That  perhaps  was  all  very  well 
when  the  only  choice  of  beds  was 
one  of  style  and  price 

But  now  people  are  thinking  of 
sleep,  first  of  all. 

That  means  Simmons  Beds, 
Built  for  Sleep — a  clean  sweep  of 
all  the  old  beds,  and  Simmons 
Beds  in  every  bedroom. 

Twin  Beds,  by  all  means!  One 
sleeper  does  not  disturb  the  other, 
or  communicate  colds  or  other 
infections. 

*      *  * 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  wonderful  Simmons  Beds — 
built  for  sleep. 

See  how  noiseless  thev  are.  No 


creaking  of  joints — nothing  to 
work  loose  and  rattle. 

A  bed  which  invites  complete  re- 
laxation of  muscle,  nerve  and 
brain — actually  inducing  that 
sound,  refreshing  sleep  so  neces- 
sary to  every  member  of  your 
household. 

THE "CORONADO" 
Design  1814 — in  Twin  Pair 
Drawing  its  inspiration  from  the  ex- 
quisite tracery  found  in  old  Spanish 
palaces. — Simmons  new  Square  Steel 
Tubing;  seamless,  smooth,  beautifully 
enameled  in  the  accepted  decorative 
colors. — Simmons  patented  pressed  steel 
noiseless  Corner  Locks.  .Easy  rolling 
casters. — Your  choice  of  Twin  Pair  and 
Double  Width.  Specially  pleasing  in 
Twin  Pair. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  show 
you  the  Simmons  line,  you  need 
only  write  to  us.  We  will  see  that 
they  are  shown  to  you. 

*      *  * 

Free  Booklets  -on  Sleep! — Write  us  /or 
"What  Leading  Medical  Journals  and 
Health  Magazines  Say  about  Separate  Beds 
and  Sound  Sleep"  and  "Yours  for  a 
Perfect  Night's  Rest." 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 

ELIZABETH  ATLANTA  KENOSHA  SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAL 

(Executive  Offices:  Kenosha,  JVis.) 


SIMMON 

Built  for  Sleep 
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E  GYPTIAN 


6UEITIES 


p  Utmost  in  Qigareties 

Plain  End  or  (Pork  (ftp 


People  of  culture  and 
refinement  invaria 
PREFER  ^Deities 
to  any  other  cigarette 


30 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


American  Express  Travelers 
Cheques  Talk  in  Every  Land 
and  Language 

Go  to  any 

of  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  and  present  an  American  Ex- 
press Travelers  Cheque  in  payment  of  a  purchase  or  hotel  bill. 

The  Merchant 

or  hotel  proprietor  may  not  speak  your  language  but  he  under- 
stands the  value  of  the  Travelers  Cheque  you  offer,  and  accepts 
it  without  question. 

The  Universal 

use  of  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  for  the  past  thirty 
years  has  given  them  a  world  wide  value  and  "spendability." 

A  Chinese  Merchant 

may  question  your  "Green  Back"  but  not  an  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheque. 

Cheques*  are 

issued  in  three  forms.  For  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Colonies — Pound  Sterling  Cheques  in  amounts  of  5  and  10 
pounds.  In  France  and  its  colonies,  French  Franc  Cheques  in 
amounts  of  200  and  400  francs.  For  use  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Orient,  Dollar  Cheques. 

Purchasable 

at  Banks  and  Express  Offices. 

Letters  of  Credit 

American  Express  Letters  of  Credit  are  convertible  into  Travel- 
ers Cheques  or  currency. 

Travel  Department 

of  the  American  Express  Company  extends  around  the  world 
and  can  care  for  all  your  travel  requirements. 

Write  Department  C.  L.  about  your  travel  plans 

American  Express  Company 

Head  Office:    65  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  or  Correspondents  Everywhere 


Who  Would  Live 
In  The  City — 

when  a  Universal  electric  light- 
ing plant  will  make  the  country 
estate  pre-eminently  Home  and 
not  merely  "a  place  to  live  in"? 

The  unfailing  power  of  a  Universal 
gives  a  light  that  completes  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  room — a  light  that  radiates  cheerfulness  and  coziness. 

Run  by  the  dependable  Universal  Four  Cylinder  Motor  — a  stand- 
ardized, smooth-running,  water-cooled  motor  that  is  vibrationless  and  very 
quiet.  Economical  to  maintain,  simple  to  operate.  Burns  either  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  gas. 

The  Universal  Motor,  besides  furnishing  current  for  electric  lights,  will 
give  ample  power  for  electric  fans,  sewing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
table  stove  and  other  household  conveniences. 

Universal  Motors  are  universally  used  for  operating  stationary'  and  port- 
able lighting  plants,  water  systems,  farm  machinery,  motor  boats,  etc. 

Used  either  direct  on  the  line  or  with  storage  batteries. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  30  on  Lighting  Plants. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  CO.        Sta.  61,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

U.  S.  War  DepL  used  more  than  1500  Universal!  in  the  Arms-  and  Stay. 


Four  Culi  nder  Motor 
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A  Profitable  Cellar  Innovation 

The  modern  or  remodeled  home  may  now  have  attractive  living  or  recreational  quarters  in  the  base- 
ment, thus  utilizing  space  which  represents  usually  25  c/o  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building. 

CXew  IDE  AL  Type  'A  Heat  Machine 

gives  owners  this  unique  opportunity,  for  the  Type  "A"  is  handsomely  finished,  dust-free,  gas-tight,  smoke-tight,  and 
is  automatically  controlled  for  steam  or  water  heating.  Specify  and  use  the  IDEAL  TYPE  "A"  BOILER— it  guarantees 
30%  fuel  saving. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  I  T*^nTn*>TrkTi\T  v/rt/\n  nA»n*mr  Makers  of  the  world-famous 

gtriJthetestchartrecordo'f        AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY  IDEAL^ind 
actual  economy  and  service.  ■»■  \  \  \  v  AMERICAN  Radiators. 


Department  25,  816-822  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois 
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"In  playing  a  stymie,  use  a  niblick  *  *  *  the  loft 
of  the  niblick  uill  carry  your  ball  over  the  interposing 
balL" 

-Harry  Yardon,  in  Golf  Illustrated. 


THE  new  U.  S.  Golf 
Balls  arc  dependable 
balls.  They  help  you  out 
of  the  tight  corners — make 
those  difficult  shots  less 
hard  to  face. 

They  fly  true  and  putt  true 
and  are  uniformly  accurate 
from  core  to  cover — well 
balanced,  sound  and  lively. 

There's  a  size  and  a  weight 
to  suit  your  style  of  play. 

Buy  them  from  your  pro 
or  at  your  dealer's. 


U.  S.  Royal 
$1.00  each 

U.  S.  Revere 
85c  each 

U.  S.  Floater 
65c  each 


Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball— 

be  sure  it's  a  U.  S. 


United  States 
Rubber  Company 


"Walpole  /mens 


'""THE  days  of  the  Old  Craftsmen— the  days  when 
generation  succeeded  generation  in  the  loving 
manufacture  of  a  quality  product — have  not  entirely 

passed. 

For  over  154  years  the  Walpole  looms  have  been 
weaving  Linens  in  County  Down,  Ireland.  To-day, 
as  in  by-gone  years,  new  generations  of  weavers 
are  producing  the  same  highest  quality  Linens. 

Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  because  \\  alpole 
Linens  are  retailed  direct  to  you  from  us,  they  are 
as  modest  in  cost  as  they  are  fine  in  quality. 

Catalogue  on  Request 


"7ifi  fi  &tve.  coy.  35$  9+3few06r£ 

also  583  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LONDON  AND  DUBLIN 
Factory:  Waringstown,  County  Down,  Ireland 


It  adds  Charm 
to  anyHHome  / 

PEOPLE  who  wish  the  utmost  charm  in  their  homes — 
and  who  know  how  to  secure  that  charm — find  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  Stewart  Iron  Fences.  The  ar- 
tistic qualities  of  Stewart  Iron  Fencecombined  with  absolute 
permanence,  and  perfect  protection  of  your  property  make 
such  an  investment  a  real  addition  to  the  value  of  an  es- 
tate. You  can  secure  a  Stewart  design  to  meet  your  ow  n 
particular  taste.  Send  for  our  catalog  which  describes  the 
various  designs  in  detail,  and  shows  installations. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

(CCCOBFOBATED) 

B50  Stewart  Block,  Qncicjati,  Ohio 

"The  World" t  Greatest  Inn  Fence  Builder*" 
Sales  and  construction  repre- 
•.vJV-^.      eentatives  in  principal  cities.  | 
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Columbia 

Grafonola 

Music  JVhererer  You  Are 

When  the  Grafonola  takes  a  vaca-  the  very  end  of  every  record.  There's 

tion  with  you,  it  gives  you  lots  of  fun  nothing  to  move  or  set  or  measure, 

and  asks  for  mighty  little  care.    Its  Just  put  on  your  record,  and  the 

strong,  long-running  motor  requires  a  Grafonola  plays  and  stops  itself.  j 
minimum  of  winding.    T/w  Non  Sec         Full,  pure,  unmumed  tone.  Exquisite 
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Cut  the  High 
Cost  of  Cooking 

■With  the  ° 

Duplet- 
Alcazar/ 

; 


CAREFUL  housewives  are 
turning  to  the  economi- 
cal three-fuel  Duplex  Alca- 
zar Range  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  better,  quicker,  easier 
cooking  at  less  fuel  cost. 

The  Duplex  Alcazar  is 
the  original  two-ranges-in- 
one.  It  is  a  remarkable  fuel 
saver  because  it  burns  gas 
and  coal  or  wood,  singly  or 
together,  and  can  be  instant- 
ly changed  from  one  to  the 
other.  And  the  substantial 
saving  shows  in  reduced  gas 
and  coal  bills. 

Besides,  with  a  Duplex  Alcazar 
your  kitchen  will  be  comfortable 
the  year  'round.  In  summer,  to 
keep  cool,  cook  with  gas.  In  win- 
ter, for  warmth,  use  coal  or  wood. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Duplex  Alcazar  that  should  be 
in  your  kitchen. 

For  sections  where  gas  is  not  to  be  had, 
there  is  a  Uuplex-Alcazar  mow  for  oil  and 
coal  and  wood.     Write  jor  our  literature. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 

411  Cleveland  Avenue     Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


DVPLEX  ALCAZA 

TWO   RANGE.S    IN  ONE 


No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


When  Your  Lawn  Talks 

What  does  it  say?— 

iif  Garden  Furniture  ?  Fountain?  Bifj  Trees  .'  No  —  It  says  peace,  quiet,  natural 
it>  beauty,  harmony.   That's  wherein  Norristone  Garden  Furniture 

Bird  Baths        Pots        Qarden  Benches       Urns       Sun  Dials 
Flower  Boxes       Balustrades  Pedestals 
becomes  most  desirable    It's  an  inconspicuous  part  o( 
the  whole  that  belongs,  and  it  completes  a  lasting  im- 
pression that  pleases. 


Qenuine 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

Designed  Exclusively  for  Homes 
of  Refinement,  Clubs,  and  Yachts 


Upholstery  Fabrics     Interior  Decorating 


The  REED  SHOH  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

"Brochure   o(   Reed   Furniture"   forwarded,   25c  Pottage. 
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HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Opposite  Ohnnsylvania terminal  (U\!evj(yorK 


i 


" — and  a  Good  Disposition 


The  thing  that  keeps  the  hotel  man  forever  watching  his  p's  and  q's  is  human  nature. 

Equipment — however  elaborate  or  well  thought  out — and  machinery  and  luxurious 
furnishings  and  ingenious  comfort-devices  are  all  appreciated  by  travelers;  but  they're  all 
forgotten  when  some  human  part  of  the  machinery — some  employee,  and  usually  some 
way-down  subordinate — makes  the  wrong  sort  of  human  contact  with  one  of  our  guests. 


That,  of  course,  is  the  big 
reason  why  two  hotels  may  be 
practically  alike  in  size  and 
equipment,  and  yet  as  different 
in  character  and  "disposition," 
if  the  word  is  permissible, 
as  two  people  of  the  same 
weight  and  height  can  be. 
Hotels  are  a  lot  like  people  in 
"disposition,"  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it. 

We  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
perfection  of  our  equipment. 
Take  the  Pennsylvania's  tele- 
phone system,  for  instance — 
with  its  3340  phones,  200 
telautographs,  a  staff  of  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  people,  and  the 
largest  private-exchange  switch- 
board you'll  find  anywhere. 
Every  part  of  the  telephone  ser- 
vice which  we  can  control  within 
the  hotel  is  set  up  as  perfectly 
as  the  best  brains  of  the  tele- 


phone business  could  make  it; 
and  the  money  it  cost  is  shock- 
ing to  think  of.  Yet,  if  the 
voice  that  comes  to  the  guest 
over  his  wire  isn't  tuned  just 
right,  or  if  the  brain  behind  the 
voice  is  slow  or  stupid  or  in- 
different, the  whole  elaborate 
equipment  is,  for  that  transac- 
tion, inferior  or  "rotten". 


That's 
side  of  it. 


the  human-nature 


But  this  is  what  I'm  getting 
at:  you  can  depend  upon  it  that 
when  we  put  that  sort  of  almost- 
perfect  machinery  into  our 
hotels,  we  aren't  going  to  be 
lax  about  the  kind  of  human 
beings  we  turn  it  over  to.  You 
can  be  sure  that  in  any  Statler- 
operated  hotel  the  management 
is  doing  its  best  all  the  time  to 
see  that  the  human  element  is 


kept  as  carefully  up  to  par  as 
the  equipment.  We  want  every 
guest  to  be  "handled"  like  the 
intelligent,  reasoning,  fair- 
minded  being  he  is  (and  practi- 
cally all  our  guests  are  all  those 
things);  and  if  you,  patronizing 
any  of  our  hotels,  ever  fail  to 
get  the  sort  of  treatment  we 
want  you  to  have,  the  manager 
of  that  hotel  wants  to  know 
it — and  he'll  do  something 
about  it,  too. 

By  the  way,  I've  often  asked 
business  men  (I  especially  enjoy 
asking  salesmen)  how  they'd 
like  it  if  they  had  to  do  ninety 
percent  of  their  business  with 
men  who  have  just  finished  a 
night's  ride  in  a  Pullman,  or 
who  are  hungry,  or  both  at 
once.  That's  how  the  hotel  man 
gets  to  know  something  about 
human  nature. 


Hotel  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
2200  rooms,  2200  baths,  is  the 
largest  hotel  in  the  world — built 
and  operated  for  discriminating 
travelers  who  want  the  best 
there  is. 


Associated  with  it  are  the  four 
Hotels  Statler  in  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit  and  St.  Louis; 
and  each  of  these  five  hotels 
makes  reservations  for  all  the 
others. 


All  have  private  bath,  circulating 
icewater  and  other  unusual  con- 
veniences in  every  room.  An  en- 
tire block  of  ground  in  Buffalo 
has  just  been  bought,  for  a  new 
Hotel  Statler. 
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HENRY  J.  DAVISON 


INC. 


489  Park  Avenue 
<!A£ew  TTq r k 


INTERIORS 

DECORATIONS 

FURNISHINGS 


EXTERIORS 
HOUSE  SURGERY 
REMODELING 


Pure  Running  Water 
— Always 

You  can  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  clean,  pure 
water  in  your  country  home — always  under  good 
pressure — by  simply  installing  a  Caldwell  Cvpress 
Tank  and  Steel  Tower. 

With  this  equioment  you  are  assured  plenty  of 
water  for  cultivating  the  home  garden,  sanitation, 
and  safety  from  fire.  The  Caldwell  Cypress  Tank 
keeps  the  water  pure  and  tasteless.  No  rusting,  no 
freezing.  The  whole  structure  is  graceful  and  un- 
obtrusive in  apoearance.  Cost  moderate. 

Caldwell  Tanks  are  backed  by  30  years  tank 
building  experience. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

•W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Incorporated 
2210  Brook  Street 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


K5 


Wto£-7Sarborry~ 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Th©  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont  Nurseries 
Box  192  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fall  Planting  advised.   Send  for  Folder  and 


neral  Sur 


CataJo 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


No  paymen  t  accepted  unless 
successful 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work 


FREDERIC   N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UNDERGROUND 

Garbage  Receivers 

The  Sanitary  way  to  store  garbage 

That  filthy  garbage  pail  shows  up  again 
this  Fall.  We  have  had  fifteen  years' 
experience  eliminating  them.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  appreciate  the 
change. 

The   Stephenson   Ash    Barrel   Truck  wheels 
your  barrel  up  or  down  stairs. 

The   Stephenson   Spiral  Truss   Ribbed  Ash 
Barrel  is  lighter,  stronger  and  a  real  investment! 
Send  for  catalogues  on  each 

Sold  Direct.    Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.     26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Woman  Triumphant.  By  Yicente  Blasco  IbaNE?,  author 
of  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  "Mare  Nos- 
trum," etc.,  etc.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  bv  Hayward 
Keniston.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    322  pages. 

5x7'  inches. 

The  works  of  this  great  Spanish  novelist.  Ibafiez, 
fall  almost  automatically  into  two  classes:  Those 
that  have  helped  him  to  attain  the  position  he 
holds  in  the  literary  world,  and  those  that  have 
in  no  way  added  to  his  literary  achievements.  In 
this  latter  class,  "Woman  Triumphant,"  Ibanez's 
latest  book  undoubtedly  falls.  The  book  adds 
nothing  to  the  author's  reputation.  One  gets  the 
impression  from  reading  it  that  it  was  hastily 
written  so  as  to  have  it  published  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  when  Ibanez's  popularity  was  at 
its  height.  True,  it  is  better  than  "Sonnica"  or 
the  majority  of  the  author's  earlier  works,  but 
like  those  it  will  soon  fall  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion. 
The  central  character,  Renovales,  the  artist,  is 
well  drawn  but  is  in  no  way  as  dominating  a 
figure  as  the  hero  should  be.  He  cannot  compare 
with  the  sharply  defined  character  of  the  Matador 
in  "Blood  and  Sand,"  or  Capt.  Ulysses  in  "Mare 
Nostrum."  Here  were  true  heroes,  descended 
from  a  race  of  heroes.  Novels  in  themselves 
that  needed  not  the  padding  of  superfluous  words 
to  carry  their  story. 

Doubtless  Ibaiiez  will  write  other  novels  as  great 
as  "The  lour  Horsemen."  Let  us  hope  so,  for 
without  question  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  modern  times,  but  "Woman  Triumphant"  can 
never  be  considered  as  a  chet  d'oeuvre. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Michael  Forth.  By  Mary  Johnston,  author  of  "To  Have 
and  to  Hold."  "Audrey,"  "Lewis  Rand,"  etc..  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York.    364  pages:  \  \  x  7  J  inches. 

Rhymes  of  a  Homesteader.  By  ELLIOTT  C.  LINCOLN. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.    79  pages; 

5  i  x  8 !  inches. 

Barry  Leroy.  By  H.  C.  Bailey,  author  of  "The  Highway- 
man," "The  Gamesters."  etc.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    314  pages:  4j  x  7 J  inches. 

Paris  Through  an  Attic.    By  A  Herboge  Edwards,  author 

of  "  Kakemond,"     "  Japanese  Sketches,"  etc.    E.  P.  Dutton 

6  Co  ,  New  York.    3dI  pages;  4*  x  7£  inches. 

Productive  Small  Fruit  Culture.  By  F.  C.  SEARS,  M.  S, 
Professor  of  Pomology,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
In  the  Farm  Manual  Series  Edited  by  K.  C.  Da\is,  Ph.  D. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co..  Philadelph:a  and  London.  Illustrated; 

368  pages;  5  J  x  8i  inches. 

Foster's  Russian  Bank.  BY  R.  F.  Foster,  author  of  "Fos- 
ter on  Auction,"  "Pirate  Bridge,"  etc.,  etc.    E.  P.  Dutton 

4  Co.,  New  York.    Illustrated;  47  pages,  4!  x  7;  inches. 

Outland.    By  Mary  AUSTIN.    Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York. 

306  pages;  5  x  75  inches. 

The  Joke  About  Housing.  By  Qharles  Harris  Whitaker 
Marshall  Jones  Co.  Boston.    233  pages^      x  7|  inches. 

The  Clintons  and  Others.  B*-  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL, 
author  of  "The  Eldest  Son,"  "The  Honor  of  the  Clintons," 
"Richard  Baldock,"  etc,  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  New 
York.    407  pages;  4  \  x  7 ;  inches. 

The  Splendid  Outcast.  By  George  GlBBS,  author  of 
"Paradise  Garden,"  "The  Flaming  Sword,"  "The  Maker  of 
Opportunities,"  etc.,  etc.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated:  353  pages;  4}  x  ~,  \  inches. 

The  Isiand  of  Sheep.  By  CADMUS  AND  HaRMONIA.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co..  Boston.    170  pages;  4}  x  ~\  inches. 

A  Cloud  of  Witnesses.  By  Anna  de  Koven  'Mrs.  Reginald 
de  Koveni;  with  an  introduction  by  James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph. 
D  ,  LL.  D-,  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co,  New  York.    273  pages; 

5  \  x  8  J  inches. 

Perpetual  Light  A  Memorial.  By  Willi  AM  ROSE  Benet. 
author  of  "The  Burglar  of  the  Zodiac  and  Other  Pcems." 
"The  Great  White  Wall."  "The  Falconer  of  God  and  Other 
Poems/'  etc.  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
135  pages;  4  J  x  71  inches. 

Possessed.  By  Cleveland  Moffett,  author  of  "Through 
the  Wall,"  etc.  The  James  A.  McCann  Co.,  New  York. 
254  pages;  4'  x  7  J  inches. 

The  American  Rose  Annual.  Edited  for  the  American  Rose 
Society  By  J.  Horace  McFaRLAND.  American  Rose 
Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Illustrated;  188  pages;  oj  x  7£ 
inches. 

Single  Handed  Cruising.  By  F.  B.  CoQKE,  author  of  "The 
Cortnfhian  Yachtsman's  Handbook."  "In  Tidal  Waters," 
"Yacht  Racing  for  Amateurs,"  etc.,  etc.  Edwin  Arnold. 
London,  and  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated; 181  pages;  5-J  x  8J  inches. 

McAroni    Ballads   and    Other  Verses.     By  T.  A.  Daly, 

author  of  "Carmine."  "Madngali."  "Songs  of  Wedlock." 

etc.  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York.  Frontispiece; 
149  pages-;  5{  x  7}  inches. 

Many  Junes.  By  Archibald  Marshall,  author  of  "  Richsrd 
Baldock."  "The  Graftons."  "Sir  Harry."  etc.,  etc.  Dodd, 
Mead  it  Co,  New  York     316  pages:  5  x  7j  inches. 
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I CERTIFY  that  tli is  is  an  actual  photograph,  taken  upon 
the  stage  of  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  of  my  five-ton 
elephant,  Jennie,  standing  on  an  empty  Taylor  Trunk. 
This  Jennie  did  without  injury  to  the  trunk. 


SUPPOSE  an  elephant  stood  on 
your  trunk  ! 

Unlikely?  Yes,  but  it  would 
be  a  real  test,  wouldn't  it? 

An  elephant  did  stand  on  an 
empty  Taylor  Trunk — a  five-ton 
elephant,  Jennie,  of  the  New  York 
Hippodrome. 

What  happened? 

A  camera  clicked,  and  Jennie  got 
down,  but  she  will  always  stand 
on  Taylor  Trunks  in  the  form  of  a 
trade-mark. 

And  the  trunk?  Intact — not  even 
warped!    It  was  a  Taylor  Trunk. 

This  test,  and  the  trade-mark 
which  records  it,  simply  typify  the 
strength  which  has  been  built  into 
every  fibre  of  Taylor  Trunks  for 
sixty  years. 

The  trunk  an  elephant  can't 
crush,  a  baggage  smasher  can't 
wreck. 


By  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dillingham 
of  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome. 


4  TF1RIAL  by  elephant"'  is  only  cumulative  evidence  of  a 
A  shock-resisting  durability  already  demonstrated  through 
"trial  by  hard  travel,"  the  kind  of  daily  usage  which  has  made 
ninety  percent  of  the  people  who  live  in  trunks — stage,  concert 
and  circus  stars — put  their  faith  and  their  costly  wardrobes  only 
in  Taylor  Trunks. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  TRUNK  BOOK 
Information  every  trav  eller  will  w  elcome  is  contained  in  our  new  Trunk  Book. 
There  is  information  on  how  to  pack  a  fine  wardrobe  properly,  what  to  take  with 
you  to  make  your  journey  really  comfortable,  how  to  use  your  trunk  to  best 
advantage— all  written  by  experts  who  have  had  the  w  uh  st  travelling  experience. 
The  book  will  be  sent  free,  w  ith  the  name  of  the  nearest  TaylorTrunk  dealer. 
We  deliver  Taylor  Trunks  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Stab  s. 

C,  A.  TAYLOR  TRUNK  WORKS.  Inc. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
In  New  York  at  212  West  44th  St..  "hector 
In  Chicago   at  30  East  Randolph  Street 


You  can  buy  the  particular  TaylorTrunk  illustrated 
for  SI 50—  tax  $10.  It  is  the  kind  an  elephant  couldn't 
crush — a  Taylor  Wardrobe.  Equipped  with  everything," 
to  keep  your  clothes  unw  rink  led  and  uncreased.  Sump- 
i  lously  lined,  provided  with  plenty  of  drawers,  hangers, 

.1  shoe  box,  and  devices  to  make  packing  easy.  Yah 
l.>,ks  inside  and  out  to  defy  the  cracksman.  Roomy  for 
one  wardrobe,  not  cramped  for  two. 


The  MOTOT^  "BOAT  "PATHFINDER 

VI  Westport  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Tpia  the  Qape  Cod  Canal 

<By  ^ALFRED  F.  J^OOMIS 


THE  completion  some  years  ago  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  removed  the  principal 
dangeron  the  coast  between  New  York  and 
Bostorr — the  long  run  outside  the  cape. 
By  the  elimination  of  this  long  run  the  navigators 
of  small  craft  find  it  possible  to  pick  the  weather 
they  wish  for  cruising  with  a  practical  certainty 
of  keeping  it  through  the  short  outside  trips  that 
are  still  necessary  between  harbors. 

In  the  section  of  the  coast  under  consideration 
the  first  of  these  outside  runs  extends  from 
Sakonnet  Harbor,  a  small  haven  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  to  New  Bedford  at  the 
western  end  of  Buzzards  Bay  or  to  Cuttyhunk 
at  the  southern  entrance.  Westport  harbor  and 
river  are  navigable  by  strangers,  but  in  weather 
which  would  oblige  the  motor  boatman  to  seek 
shelter,  passage  of  the  bar  is  dangerous. 

Buzzards  Bay  is  a  delightful  cruising  ground 
in  itself,  and  the  yachtsman  who  has  no  time 
to  go  farther  north  (if  he  hails  from  New  York) 
or  west  (if  his  home  port  is  beyond  the  cape) 
will  find  that  he  can  spend  an  enjoyable  vacation 
exploring  its  harbors,  choosing  his  opportunity  to 
pass  through  W  oods  Hole  and  touch  at  V  ineyard 
Haven  and  Nantucket.  1  he  bay  is  compara- 
tively shoal,  however,  and  the  prevailing  summer 
breeze  from  the  southwest  kicks  up  a  short  chop 
which  makes  the  going  decidedly  lumpy  for  the 
small  boat.  1  he  principal  harbors  on  the  west 
shore — Padanaram  at  New  Bedford,  Marion,  and 
\\  areham — are  preferable  to  those  on  the  other 
side  because  they  offer  greater  facilities,  but 
Cuttyhunk,  Hadleys  Harbor,  and  Quissett  give 
perfect  security  from  any  blow,  while  it  is  a 
popular  belief  that  the  mosquitoes  and  hot 
weather  favor  the  west  shore. 

Cape  Cod  Bay  is  so  extensive  that  the  run 


between  the  canal's  eastern  extrance  and  Boston 
Harbor  may  be  classed  as  an  outside  passage. 
But  Plymouth  is  a  convenient  midway  stopping 
point  into  which  one  may  put  if  a  sea  makes  up 
en  route.  Historically  it  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
and  the  stranger  need  not  be  dismayed  if  he 
makes  a  landing  at  the  fish  wharf  and  finds  no 
one  there  who  can  speak  English.  Plymouth 
Rock  is  a  shrine  which  antedates  the  "Portygee" 
fisherman  by  centuries,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
may  there  refurbish  his  faith  in  American  institu- 
tions. Provincetown,  across  the  bay,  is  another 
city  with  native  traditions  and  foreign  fishing 
population — but  the  same  may  be  said  without 
prejudice  of  a  majority  of  Massachusetts  ports. 

Arrived  at  Boston  Harbor  the  visiting  yachts- 
man finds  himself  in  a  heaven  of  yacht  clubs, 
repair  yards,  and  gasolene  stations.  1  he  islands 
in  the  harbor  are  picturesque  and  romantic,  and 
the  waters  between  Points  Shirley  and  Allerton 
constitute  a  cruising  ground  which  might  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  any  but  a  confirmed  sea  rover. 
From  Boston  to  Marblehead  is  a  favorite  run  for 
local  enthusiasts,  and  the  harbor  at  that  point 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  for  yachtsmen  of  any  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Leaving  Marblehead  it  is  another  short  outside 
run  to  Gloucester,  and  there  the  cruiser  who  is 
bound  for  points  in  Maine  has  a  choice  of  taking 
his  departure  from  Cape  Ann  for  Cape  Elizabeth 
or  Seguin  Island,  or  of  running  through  the 
Annisquam  River  and  following  along  the  beach. 
Gloucester  is  unique  among  coast  cities,  and  al- 
though there  is  at  present  no  yacht  club  to  wel- 
come the  stranger,  it  is  a  favorite  stopping  place 
of  yachtsmen. 

As  in  previous  instalments  of  the  Pathfinder, 
the  purpose  of  the  following  article  is  to  acquaint 


the  motor  boatman  with  the  facilities  for  repairs, 
provisioning,  and  supplies  to  be  found  in  coastal 
cities  and  towns.  It  takes  up  where  the  Govern- 
ment Coast  Pilot  leaves  off,  and  informs  the 
stranger  cruising  in  a  small  craft  of  the  things  that 
he  most  desires  to  know  on  entering  a  new  har- 
bor. It  supplements  but  it  does  not  take  the 
place  of  the  Coast  Pilot,  because  no  attempt  is 
made  to  give  sailing  directions.  Charts  113,112, 
1208,  and  109  are  necessary  for  the  navigation 
of  the  waters  under  consideration,  and  harbor 
charts  of  larger  scale  are  obtainable. 

Westport.  The  entrance  and  the  channel  up 
the  Westport  River  are  difficult  for  strangers, 
and  in  southerly  blows  dangerous.  Gasolene  and 
provisions  are  obtainable,  and  repairs  can  be 
effected  at  Briggs's  yard. 

BUZZARDS   BAY,   NORTH  SHORE 

New  Bedford.  (Pop.  121,000)  lying  on  the 
west  shore  near  the  southern  end  of  Buzzards 
Bay,  is  the  most  important  city  on  the  bay,  and 
is  the  principal  yachting  rendezvous  between 
Newport  and  Boston.  It  is  interesting  his- 
torically, and  yachtsmen  passing  through  will 
be  repaid  by  a  visit  to  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical Society  where  are  exhibited  a  halfsize 
model  of  a  New  Bedford  whaling  vessel,  and 
numerous  mementoes  of  the  city's  one-time 
preeminence  as  a  whaling  port. 

The  most  desirable  yacht  anchorage  is  at 
Padanaram  (South  Dartmouth)  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Apjponoganset  River,  where  the  New  Bed- 
ford Y.  C.  has  a  clubhouse  and  wharf  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbor  below  the  bridge.  The 
wharf  is  marked  at  night  by  a  red  light  to  sea- 
ward and  a  w  hite  light  on  the  up-river  side.  There 


Bay  is  a  favorite  cruising  ground  of  yachtsmen  whose  home  ports  are  south  and  west  of  Provincetown  Harbor,  inside  the  extremity  of  the  hook,  is  sought  by  lovers  of  the  historic 

.    1  ne  canal  at  its  head  affords  a  short  and  safe  route  for  those  bound  for  eastern  waters  and  picturesque  as  well  as  by  storm-harried  coasters  who  find  in  it  a  refuge  from  the  wind 
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The  Motor  That  Made  The  Spad  Possible" 


THEY  ALL  LOOK  GOOD 
ON  THE  BLOCKS" 

HAT  was  the  shrewd  comment  of  a 
flyer  watching  a  roaring  aviation  motor 
wide  open  hitched  to  solid  ground. 

"After  the  tenth  hour  in  the  air  is  the 
time  I  judge  a  motor,"  he  went  on.  "And 
then  Fm  glad  if  it's  a  Wright -Hispano." 

There's  the  story  in  a  nutshell. 

It's  a  hard  job  to  build  a  great  aviation 
motor. 

It  has  taken  fifty  thousand  separate  motor 
experiences  to  put  us  where  we  are. 

And  having  arrived  at  this  point  as  the 
only  exclusive  builders  of  aviation  motors  in 
America,  we  have  faith  enough  in  the  future 
of  this  business  to  stick  right  on  the  job. 

Something  better  than  our  present  motor 
will  be  built  one  of  these  days — but  it  will 
be  a  Wright-made  Engine. 

For  immediate  delivery,  180  H.  P.  (Model  E) 
Engines,  for  plane  manufacturers  and  owners 
who  want  highest  quality  engine  installation. 

WMGET 

Acronciutigal  Corporation 

Patersoxi.  N.J. 


AERWAOTICAL^NGINE 

S1A2TOARD  MOTOR  POWTER  FOR  AIRPLADSTES,  FLYING  BOATS,  $IAPIANE$ 
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Residence  of  Dr.  O.  A.  Bouffteur.  3036  Cascadia  Ave..  Seattle,  Wash. 
Architect,  W.  Marbury  Somerville 

The  Outside  ^J"9 
Tells  the  Story  & 


THE  outside  of  every  home  is  subject  to 
the  public  gaze-and  admiration.  New 
houses  are  protected,  old  houses  regain 
their  youth  with  one  or  two  applications  of 
Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating.  It 
will  make  a  house  distinctively  beautiful. 

This  master  coating  protects  against 
wind  and  weather.  It  waterproofs  walls 
of  brick,  cement  and  stucco.  It  prevents 
beating  rains  from  seeping  through,  and 
laughs  at  winter  storms  or  summer  sun. 

In  white,  or  from  a  number  of  carefully 
chosen  colors  you  may  select  a  favorite 
tint.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  a  free 
sample.  Write  for  our  interesting  booklet 
No.  1.  It  is  filled  with  photos  of  Bay  State 
Coated  Homes.    Mail  us  a  postal  to-day. 

Name  any  painting  job. 
There  is  a  Bay  State  Paint,  stain, 
varnish,  or  enamel  to  do  it. 

Try  INOROUT  Varnish. 
For  any  work,  indoors  or  out, 
you  will  find  it  the  finest  var- 
STATE    n^s^        have  ever  used. 


Re?  U  3-  Pat 

BAY 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  <fc,  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
BOSTON,  MASS.  New  York  Office,  Architects'  Bldg. 


is  good  water  at  the  wharf  s  end  and  at  the  boat 
landing.  \  lsiting  yachtsmen  may  obtain  gaso- 
lene and  fresh  water  here,  and  on  Sundays  this  is 
practically  the  only  place  in  New  Bedford  where 
fuel  may  be  taken  aboard  without  hauling  it. 
The  Popes  Island  station  of  the  New  Bedford 
Y.  C.  (on  the  highway  bridge  connecting  New 
Bedford  with  Fairhaven)  is  more  accessible  from 
the  citv,  but  because  of  the  cinders  from  water- 
front factories  it  is  not  much  frequented.  There 
are  two  other  clubs  in  New  Bedford  Harbor — 
the  New  Bedford  P.  B.  C,  situated  on  the  west 
shore  behind  Butlers  Flats,  and  the  Independent 
P.  B.  C,  also  on  the  west  shore,  and  just  above 
the  highway  bridge. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co..  the  Texas,  the  Valvoline, 
and  \\ .  F.  Nye  all  have  oil  wharves  near  this 
bridge.  Marine  hardware  of  all  kinds  is  stocked 
bv  Briggs  6c  Beckman  on  Commercial  Street, 
who  also  have  the  Government  chart  agencv; 
and  the  firm  of  Cummings  6c  Cummings  makes 
a  specialty  of  provisioning  yachts.  Charts  are 
also  carried  by  A.  C.  Smith,  27  \\  illiam  Street. 
Peirce  6c  Kilbum.  whose  yard  on  Clark  Point  is 
the  principal  repair  station  for  pleasure  craft, 
have  facilities  for  hauling  out  boats  up  to  70- 
foot  length  with  9-foot  draft.  The  \  alentme 
Machine  Shop  on  Spring  Street  in  Fairhaven 
makes  a  specialtv  of  marine  engine  repairs.  There 
are  four  other  yards  on  the  Fairhaven  side  of  the 
river  below  the  bridge  where  small  craft  may  be 
repaired,  and  the  Fairhaven  Shipyard  has  a 
marine  railway  capable  of  handling  vessels  up  to 
165  feet  in  length  with  a  maximum  weight  of 
600  tons.  The  Acushnet  River  may  be  navigated 
with  difficulty  to  the  town  of  Acushnet.  but  is 
obstructed  by  weeds  above  \\  amsutta  Mills. 
There  are  no  first-rate  hotels  in  New  Bedford, 
although  a  modern  house  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

Mattapoisett  (Pop.  2,000).  There  is  a  public 
wharf  and  slip  with  6  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the 
harbor  above  spar  buoy  8,  but  the  anchorage  is 
bad  in  winds  from  the  southerly  quadrants. 
Gasolene  is  obtainable  at  the  public  wharf,  and 
there  is  a  small  way  where  local  craft  haul  out. 
Provisions,  but  no  marine  supplies,  may  be  pro- 
cured. 1  here  are  two  hotels — the  Bay  \  iew 
and  the  Matapoisett  Houses. 

Marion  (Pop.  7,000).  Sippican  Harbor  above 
Ram  Island  affords  excellent  anchorage  in  one  of 
the  most  charming  situations  in  Buzzards  Bay. 
With  local  knowledge  yachts  up  to  10-foot  draft 
may  proceed  up  to  and  anchor  off  the  town, 
and  there  is  a  depth  of  5  feet  at  the  wharves. 
These,  however,  are  in  places  fouled  by  spiles 
broken  off  below  the  waterline.  At  the  public 
float  above  the  Sippican  Casino  there  is  a  depth 
of  3  feet  at  low  water.  No  marine  supplies  are 
obtainable,  and  gasolene  must  be  fetched  from  a 
garage  five  minutes  distant  from  the  waterfront 
At  the  head  of  the  harbor  S.  J.  Watts  has  a 
small  vard  where  35-footers  may  be  hauled  out 
for  painting  or  small  repairs,  and  in  Briggs  Cove 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  harbor  there 
is  a  yard  inaccessible  at  low  water.  The  Sip- 
pican is  a  large  summer  hotel  near  the  western 
shore. 

1  he  local  yacht  club — the  Beverly — is  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Butlers  Point  behind  Bird 
Island.  Strangers  in  proceeding  to  the  club- 
house from  Marion  should  not  attempt  to  pass 
between  Bird  Island  and  the  mainland.  Gasolene 
is  not  sold  at  the  club,  and  because  of  its  exposed 
location  there  is  no  safe  anchorage.  The  float 
is  partially  aground  at  dead  low  water. 

Waxeham  (Pop.  5,000).  The  \\  areham  River, 
emptying  into  the  northern  end  of  Buzzards  Bay 
is  dredged  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  drafts 
of  8  to  10  feet  may  lie  alongside  the  wharves  at 
Wareham.  Gasolene  and  groceries  may  be 
obtained  from  a  store  just  above  the  lumber  yard, 
and  water  is  piped  to  the  lumber  wharf.  There 
is  no  marine  railway  in  \\  areham,  but  the  Cape 
Cod  Power  Dory  Co.  has  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  plant  on  the  east  bank  where  150-footers  may 
be  built  or  repaired.  I  his  company,  whose  pres- 
ent shop  on  Main  Street  is  inaccessible  by  water 
except  for  verv  small  craft,  carries  a  complete  line 
of  marine  hardware.  H.  S.  Lincoln,  also  on 
Main  Street,  is  a  marine  engine  specialist  of  un- 
usual ability  who  can  effect  satisfactory  repairs 
to  any  power  plant  from  an  outboard  motor  to  a 
Diesel.     I  he  Kendnck  House  is  the  commercial 
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nhe  'Beautf  and  Character 

of  the  House  o/BRICK 


NAFBA 
I  FACE  BRICK  I 
\- it  Pays  p 

'the  story  of  brick1 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attrac- 
tive illustrations  and  useful  in- 
formation for  all  who  intend  to 
build.  The  Romance  of  Brick, 
Extravagance  of  Cheapness, 
Comparative  Costs,  How  to 
Finance  the  Building  of  a 
Home,  are  a  few  of  the  subjeds 
treated.  Your  copy  is  await- 
ing your  request.  Send  today. 


BEAUTY  and  character  are  the  qualities  we  want 
'  our  homes  to  express.  They  are  not  dependent  on 
size  and  cost,  but  on  design  and  materials.  Through  its 
wide  variety  of  color  tones  and  textures,  Face  Brick 
offers  artistic  possibilities  beyond  the  scope  of  other 
materials;  and  by  its  durability  and  firc'safety,  and  by 
reducing  repairs,  depreciation,  insurance  rates  and  fuel 
costs  to  a  ininimum,  it  is  the  most  economical  material 
in  the  long  run,  for  the  cottage  as  well  as  for  the  mansion. 
These  matters  are  fully  discussed  in  "The  Story  of  Brick."" 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 123  'Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 
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he  Cheney 

ALL    MUSIC   FINDS    FULL    AND   TRUE    EXPRESSION    IN    ITS   MELLOW  TONES 


I 


f  ' 


%he  HUMAN  VOICE  and  %he  Gfieney 

The  beauty  of  the  human  voice  as  bestowed  by  nature, 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  And  its  principles,  adapted 
to  The  Cheney,  give  rare  beauty  to  the  playing  of 
this  instrument. 

Just  as  sounds  are  gathered  and  controlled  in  the  liv 
ing  human  throat,  so  are  sound  vibrations  gathered  and 
controlled  in  the  acoustic  throat  of  The  Cheney. 

THE      CHENEY     TALKING     MACHINE      COMPANY      •  CHICAGO 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


The  Cheney  Acoustic  Throat 


vessels  not  engaged  in  commercial  trade  through 
the  canal  were,  at  the  same  time,  as  follows: 

Vessels  less  than  30  feet  in  length  ....  #12.00 
31  feet  to  60  feet  and  less  than  16  gr.  tons  20.00 
From  16  to  99  gr.  tons  25  .00 

(etc.) 

Gasolene,  some  provisions,  and  fresh  water  are 
obtainable  on  the  east  bank  at  both  ends  of  the 
canal.  Vessels  passing  through  are  met  by  a 
motor  boat  with  canal  official  aboard  to  whom 
the  tolls  are  paid.  ■* 

CAPE  COD  BAY 

Barnstable.  The  bar  across  the  entrance  has  a 
depth  over  it  of  6  feet  at  low  water,  and  is  im- 
passable in  a  northerly  gale.  The  harbor  inside 
is  obstiucted  bv  flats,  and  at  dead  low  water 
no  more  than  3  feet  can  be  carried  by  strangers 
to  the  wharf.  Gasolene  and  some  provisions  are 
obtainable,  but  the  harbor  is  not  often  entered 
by  cruising  motor  craft. 

Wellfleet.  I  his  town,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  hook  of  Cape  Cod,  is  accessible  by  small  craft 
at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  Gasolene  and  some 
provisions  are  obtainable,  and  minor  repairs 
may  be  made.  The  Chequesset  Inn  is  the  lead- 
ing hotel. 

Provincetown  (Pop.  4,300).  The  anchorage 
here  is  excellent  for  deep  draught  vessels,  but  is 
liable  to  be  uncomfortable  for  small  craft  in 
brisk  southerly  winds.  Gasolene  is  obtainable 
from  the  gasolene  boat  owned  by  Jos.  P.  Dutra, 
from  whom  some  supplies  may  also  be  procured. 
At  the  railroad  and  steamboat  pier,  the  easterly 
of  the  two  longest  wharves,  there  is  a  public  land- 
ing float  with  a  depth  of  7  feet  at  low  water. 
During  the  season  there  is  daily  steamer  com- 
munication with  Boston.  Among  the  leading 
hotels  are  the  following:  The  Red  Inn,  die  Gifford 
House  and  the  New  Central.  1  he  Pilgrim  Mon- 
ument and  a  tall  standpipe  are  the  most  pro- 
minent land  marks. 

Plymouth  (Pop.  14,000)  on  the  western 
shore  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  is  marked  by  the  twin 
lights  on  Gurnet  Point,  by  the  Standish  Monu- 
ment, and  by  other  prominent  objects.  I  he 
channel  through  Plymouth  Harbor  to  the  steam- 
boat wharf  is  well  buoyed,  and  a  stranger  should 
have  no  difficultv  in  entering.  1  he  approach  to 
Kingston,  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Plymouth,  is 
also  marked,  but  Duxbury  Bay,  which  lies 
behind  Duxbury  Beach  and  Saquish  Neck, 
should  not  be  attempted  by  the  stranger  except 
at  high  water.  The  bay  is  full  of  flats  through 
which  narrow  channels  wind,  and  at  half  tide  or 
less  the  eel  grass  is  a  troublesome  menace  to 
navigation.  There  is  no  anchorage  at  low  tide 
off  the  Duxbury  Y.  C,  which  lies  at  the  head  of 
Duxbury  Bay. 

Off  Plymouth  proper,  to  northward  of  the 
Plymouth  Y.  C,  there  is  an  anchorage  hole  with 
6  or  7  feet  of  water.  1  he  club  float  is  aground  at 
low  tide.  Gasolene  must  be  carried  from  high- 
way garages,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
tained from  a  truck  which  makes  morning  de- 
liveries to  the  boats  lying  at  the  fish  wharves  in 
Plymouth.  Some  supplies  and  small  repairs  can 
be  had  at  the  yard  of  Frank  Cole  in  Kingston. 
Motor  inns  in  the  vicinity  include  the  Plymouth 
Rock  House,  the  Mayflower  Inn,  the  Hotel,  Pil- 
grim, and  the  Samoset  House  in  Plymouth;  the 
Kingston  Inn  at  Kingston,  and  Powder  Point  Hall 
at  Duxbury. 

Scituate  Harbor  is  easily  entered  except  in 
easterly  winds,  from  which  it  offers  no  adequate 
protection.  There  is  a  dredged  channel  to  the 
steamboat  wharf,  with  a  float  in  9  feet  behind  it. 
Gasolene  is  not  procurable  except  by  fetching  it 
from  garages,  and  there  are  no  repairs  or  sup- 
plies. The  long  wharf  of  the  Scituate  1 .  C.  is 
directly  opposite  the  entrance.  The  Colonial 
is  the  principal  hotel. 

Cohasset  (Pop.  2,800).  Although  the  ap- 
proach to  this  town  is  made  difficult  by  numerous 
rocks  and  ledges,  the  inner  harbor  is  practically 
landlocked  and  is  a  favorite  resort  of  yachtsmen. 
The  channel  and  anchorage  off  the  Cohasset 
Y.  C.  was  dredged  to  6  feet  but  has  shoaled  some- 
what. There  is  a  depth  of  a  little  more  than  5 
feet  at  the  club  float,  however,  and  of  4  feet  at 
the  town  landing.  Gasolene  is  sold  at  the  lobster 
dock  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  some  supplies 
are  available  in  Cohasset.     At  the  Ellsworth 
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JENKINS 


ood  Plumbing" 


Fig.  310.  Brass 
Globe  Valve  with  brass 
wheel 


The  above  illustration  shows  the 
absolutely  tight  contact  formed 
when  the  valve  is  closed — the  lower 
illustration  shows  the  free,  full 
passage  when  the  valve  is  open. 
Arrows  indicate  the  direction  of 
flow. 


CONSIDER  the  valves  as  very  important  parts  of  your  plumbing  sys- 
tem.   Their  job  is  big;  their  responsibilities  many. 

The  system  may  be  correctly  laid  out  and  installed  by  a  reputable  con- 
tractor but  still  there  is  chance  for  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort  if  ordi- 
nary light  weight  valves  are  used. 

A  valve  must  be  sturdy  enough  to  stand  the  "wear  and  tear" 
of  frequent  use,  and  strong  enough  to  meet  the  strains  thrown 
upon  it  by  settling  of  a  dwelling  and  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  piping.  Jenkins  Plumbing  Valves  are  strong  and 
heavy.  They  meet  this  service  and  these  strains  by  a  wide 
margin,  remaining  everlastingly  dependable  under  every 
condition. 

Jenkins  Valves,  of  the  renewable  disc  type,  are  fitted  with  a 
Jenkins  Disc  of  rubber  composition.  When  the  valve  is  closed 
the  disc  is  yielding  enough  to  conform  to  any  irregularities 
in  the  seat  that  may  be  caused  by  grit  or  sediment  carried 
in  the  pipes,  thus  forming  an  absolutely  tight  contact  com- 
pletely shutting  off  the  flow.  There  is  no  wearing  metal  to  metal  action  be- 
tween the  disc  and  seat.  The  disc  takes  up  the  wear  and  gives  the  valve  practic- 
ally unlimited  life.  Jenkins  Valves  do  not  leak.  An  accurately  threaded 
spindle  makes  opening  and  closing  easy. 

Jenkins  Plumbing  Valves  are  made  of  the  best  brass,  plain 
or  polished  and  nickel  plated.  Each  valve  is  tested  for  the 
severest  service  possible,  before  it  leaves  the  factory,  and  is 
guaranteed  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

To-day,  as  for  over  fifty-five  years,  Jenkins  "Diamond 
Marked"  Valves  are  used  when  better  plumbing  valves  are 
desired.  Request  your  architect  to  specify  and  see  that 
genuine  Jenkins  Valves  are  installed  by  your  contractor. 

If  you  own  a  home,  are  building  or  planning  to  build  send 
for  our  Plumbing  Booklet.  It  is  interestingly  written  and 
shows  in  diagram  the  proper  location  of  valves  for  plumbing 
satisfaction. 


Fig.  108 
Brass  Angle 
Valve 


Fig.  112.  Brass 
Hose  Valve 
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GLIMPSE  NO.  2  INTO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA'S  SECOND  GREATEST  INDUSTRY 

Pride  in  First  Class  Work 
is  the  Label  of  Leadership 

Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  does  the  science  of 
Lumbering  equal  modern 
American  methods.  And  no 
hardwoods  in  the  world  sur- 
pass the  superb  cabinet- 
woods  of  our  own  great  east- 
ern and  mid-southern  forests. 
(Knowledge  of  their  extent 
today  gives  a  sudden  joy  to 
people  of  cultured  taste  in 
furniture  and  interior -trim, 
some  of  whom  had  almost 
been  led  to  actually  believe  in  the  early  exhaustion  of  our  native  sup- 
ply! Yet  generations  to  come  will  share  our  present  lavish  privileges.) 

The  vista  shown  above  is  two  miles  long — a  solid  bed  of  supe- 
rior hardwood  logs,  of  many  species,  which  in  due  course  will  yield 
over  12,000,000  board-feet  of  the  best  furniture,  trim  and  specialty 
woods  in  the  world  today. 

Notice  the  obscure  temporary  railroad  at  the  right — laid  (at 
heavy  cost)  to  convey  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  selected  logs 
from  their  neatly  arranged  "stop-over"  to  the  great  mills  which  are 
to  convert  them  into  form  for  your  most  intimate  and  life-long  uses. 

It  is  a  fascinating  thought —  as  to  just  which  of  the  logs  seen 
above  may  contain  the  material  tor  your  own  new  dining  room  set,  your 
new  phonograph  cabinet  or  the  interior  trim  (or  floors)  of  your  new 
home — perchance  this  year,  or  next  year  (or  even  the  year  after.) 

No  matter  when  it  happens,  however,  you  never  will  forget  this 
photograph  of  the  superb  Ions,  superbly  "logged"  and  so  proudly 
and  skilfully  handled,  parts  of  which  some  day  or  other  arc  to  be  your 
very  own.   (Really,  the  notion  is  distinctly  interesting! — Isn't  it?) 

Write  Us— and  Watch  This  Publication  for  Glimpse  No.  3 

American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 


Memphis.  Tennessee 


American  Oak 
Red  Gum 
American  Walnut 
Poplar 


Cottonwood 
Chestnut 
Hickory 
Ash 


Elm 
Beech 
Basswood 
Maple 


Sycamore 
Tupelo 
Cherry 
Persimmon 


Willow 
Lynn 
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yard  boats  up  to  70  feet  in  length  may  be  hauled 
and  repaired.    Provisions  are  readily  obtainable, [• 
and  fresh  water  may  be  taken  aboard  at  the.i, 
yacht  club.    The  Hillside  Inn  is  near  by. 

BOSTON  HARBOR 

Boston    (Pop.  756,476).    Within  Boston  Har 
bor  there  are  numerous  small  bays  frequented  by 
pleasure  craft,  but  the  stranger  bound  for  the 
metropolis  will  anchor  off  Rowes  Wharf  where1 
the  Boston  Y.  C.  has  its  main  station,  or  in-the 
dredged  anchorage  in  Old  Harbor  which  is  re- 
served for  sail  and  power  yachts  of  less  than  9  I 
feet  draft.    The  latter  anchorage  lies  off  the  1 
homes  of  four  of  Boston's  many  yacht  clubs — ■  I 
from  east  to  west  the  South  Boston  (one  white 
light),  the  Columbia  (combination  red,  green,  and  | 
white),  the  Boston  (green  over  red),  and  the  Mos- 
quito Fleet — and  is  only  half  an  hour  by  electric 
car  from  the  heart  of  Boston.    Gasolene  and 
fresh  water  are  obtainable  at  all  of  the  clubs 
or  from  a  public  pavilion  to  eastward  of  the  South 
Boston  Y.  C.    Visiting  yachtsmen,  although  wel- 
come, will  usually  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  avail- 
able moorings.     The  anchorage  is  exposed  to  / 
southerly  and   easterly  winds,  but  there  is  a  I 
floating  station  of  the  Coast  Guard  service  moored  j. 
here,  and  the  Government  officials  keep  a  careful  1 
eye  open  for  boats  which  imperil  themselves  or  j| 
others  by  dragging. 

Marine  hardware  of  every  description  may  be  || 
obtained  from  the  A.  S.  Morss  Co.,  on  Federal  I 
St.,  from  the  S.  Eugene  Proctor  Co.  on  State  St.,  j 
from  the  Boston  Marine  Hardware  Co.,  from  I 
Malone,and  from  Binney  on  Atlantic  Ave., or  from  ! 
numerous  other  marine  outfitters.    Charts  are  I 
obtainable  from  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  154  State  St.,  ! 
W.  E.  Hadlock  &  Co.,  152  State  St.,  K.  &  W.  O. 
White  Co.,  112  State  St.,  or  from  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  office  on  the  eighteenth  floor 
of  the  customhouse  tower.    In  addition  to  the 
club  fuel  stations  already  mentioned,  gasolene 
is  obtainable  from  any  of  three  barges  anchored  | 
in  the  main  channel  off  the  fish  wharves.  Pro- 
visions and  ice  may  be  ordered  delivered  to  the 
yacht  club  floats.    Repairs  of  any  kind  may  be 
effected,  the  leading  yard  in  the  vicinity  being 
Lawley's  which  is  mentioned  below. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  facilities 
for  pleasure  craft  found  in  lesser  cities  in  Boston 
Harbor: 

Hull.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Hull  Bay  Y. 
C.  (green  over  red),  formerly  the  Hull  station 
of  the  Boston  Y.  C.  There  is  8  feet  of  water 
at  the  club  float.  Gasolene  and  drinking  water 
are  obtainable. 


Hingham.  Ilingham  Y.  C. 
and  provisions  are  available. 


Water,  gasolene, 


Quincy.  TheQuincy  Y.C.on  Houghs  Neck  (arc 
light  on  porch)  is  reached  by  a  6-foot  dredged  chan- 
nel.  A.  L.  Anderson,  who  has  a  small  shop  at 
the  club,  is  an  expert  mechanic.  Gasolene,  pro- 
visions, and  water  are  obtainable.  Other  clubs 
in  the  vicinity  include  the  1  own  River,  the  North 
Weymouth,  the  Wessagusset,  the  Wollaston,  and 
the  Squantum.  The  approach  to  the  two  last- 
named  clubs  is  through  an  8-foot  dredged  channel. 
The  anchorage  is  bad  and  is  exposed  to  north- 
eastly  winds. 

Neponset.  Above  the  first  bridge  acrqss  the 
Neponset  River  is  the  yard  of  George  Lawley  & 
Son  Corp'n,  where  repairs  of  any  description  to 
craft  up  to  200-foot  length  and  200  tons  displace- 
ment may  be  effected.  This  yard  has  a  national 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  work.  An- 
other yard  on  the  river  with  good  facilities  for 
repairs  is  that  of  T.  S.  Poekel  &  Co.,  lying  between 
the  railroad  and  trolley  bridges  on  the  right  bank; 
and  there  are  other  smaller  yards  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Dorchester  station  of  the  Boston  Y.  C. 
(indicated  on  harbor  chart  246)  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  Yacht  clubs  in  the  vicinity  are  the 
Savin  Hill  on  the  point  of  that  name,  where 
gasolene,  water,  and  provisions  are  obtainable; 
the  Old  Colony,  in  the  cove  northeastward  of 
Savin  Hill,  which  is  inaccessible  at  low  water; 
the  Dorchester  at  the  head  of  Dorchester  Bay; 
the  Milton,  on  the  Neponset  River,  etc. 

Charles  River  is  navigable  10  miles  to  Water- 
town  and  is  much  used  by  local  pleasure  craft. 
No  toll  is  charged  for  passage  through  the  lock 
in  the  Charles  River  dam. 

Mystic  River  is  navigable  for  8  miles  to  Med- 


White  House 
Coffee 

and  Tea 


You  can  serve  nothing  that  will  give 
greater  pleasure  or  command  greater  I 
respect  than  White  House  Coffee 
and  Teas.    The  new,  up-to-date 
White  House  Coffee  package  keeps 
all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out,  and 
guarantees  the  same  splendid  quality 
you  have  always  bought.  In  1,  3  and 
5-lb.  packages  only.   White  House  Teas 
always  please.  They  are  the  finest  product 
of  the  Orient.   Five  favorite  varieties,  1-4 
and  1-2  lb.  packages. 

DWINELL- WRIGHT  CO.  \3HiMri^ 

Principal  Coffer  RoaiU-n 

BOSTON— CHIC  A<  .C  ^  ijlll^lf^ 
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Means  hot  water  in  your  home — in  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry 


Hot  water  is  second  to 
nothing  in  making  your 
home  comfortable. 

A  Ruud  Water  Heater 
gives  piping  hot  water  in- 
stantly; it  heats  the  water 
as  it  flows  through  a  series 
of  rust- proof  copper  coils. 
The  water  comes  fresh 
from  the  mains. 

The  on  and  off  of  any 


hot-water  faucet  regulates 
the  heating — eliminating 
delay  and  waste,  furnish- 
ing HOT  WATER  in  un- 
limited quantity,  morning, 
noon,  and  midnight.  The 
Ruud  lightens  the  work  of 
servants,  makes  them 
more  contented  and  helps 
keep  the  whole  household 
running  smoothly. 


ni  II  I  AUTOMATIC  CAS 

KUUU    WATER  HEATER 


"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House* 


Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heaters  need  practically  no  look- 
ing after — they  go  in  the  base- 
ment or  kitchen,  and  you  get 
Ruud  Hot  Water  at  the  turn  of 
any  hot-water  faucet. 

Over  150,000  homes  have 
Ruud  Hot  Water  any  time  and 
in  any  quantity  instantly — from 


a  cupful  to  many  tubfuls.  Your 
gas  company,  plumber,  or  gas- 
appliance  dealer  will  tell  you 
about  the  Ruud  or  will  demon- 
strate it  for  you. 

Write  for  our  interesting  book 
on  Ruud  Hot  Water  Service. 
Address 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  H  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
Ruud  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada,  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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Can  you 


tell 


a  YALE  lock 


at  th 


ree  ya 


rds? 


Yale  Cylinder 
Night  Latches 


If  shape  settled  it  you  could. 

But  that  narrow  slit  which  takes  a  small 
flat  key  does  not  finally  identify  either  the 
lock  or  its  key. 

Go  nearer — is  the  name  YALE  there? 

The  locks  and  keys  that  look  like  YALE 
at  three  yards  are  up  against  something  else 
at  three  feet. 

Up  against  the  reason  that  made  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  look  like  YALE  at  all. 

Up  against  the  reason  which  makes  it  worth  while  to 
find  YALE  there.  The  name  YALE  on  a  lock  is  our 
signal  to  you  that  the  lock  is  right. 

That  name  is  worth  finding  on  any  type  of  lock,  on 
Builders'  Hardware,  Padlocks,  Night  Latches,  Door  clos- 
ers, Bank  Locks,  Chain  Blocks,  because  it  means  that 
the  goods  will  stand  up  when  the  going  is  hardest. 

Specify  it.  Check  it  up.  Don't  let  shape  double- 
cross  satisfaction. 

Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 

Some  YALE  Products 

Yale  Padlocks 

Yale 
Door  Closers 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfri.  Co..  JKakers  ofthel/ale  Xbcks -General  Offices  5  Works:  Stamford.  Conn. 
New  York  Office:  9E.40lhSt.  Canadian  Yale  ci  Towne  Ltd  „  St  Catharines.  Ont.  Chicago  Office:  77  E.  Lake  St. 


THE  "FUELIZER" 

Exclusive  Packard  Feature  now 
Standard  Equipment  on  every 
new  Packard  Car. 

Makes  any  gasoline  a  Perfect 
Fuel. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

DETROIT 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth 
— Cuts  a  Swath   86    Inches  Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  m  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it 
will  mow  more  lawn  than  any  three  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Send  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of 
TOWN  SEND  MOWERS 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

246  Glenwood  Ave.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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You  Must  Act  Quickly 

If  You  Plant  Evergreens  This  Fall 

We  have  thousands  of  choice  Evergreens,  including 
large  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  We  dig  all  our 
Evergreens  by  hand  in  order  to  preserve  the  root  balls 
intact  and  wrap  the  roots  with  burlap — no  extra  charge. 

Let  us  quote  you  direct-from-nursery  prices  on  Roster's  Illuc 
Spruce,  American  Arbor  Vita?  and  Retinosporas.    Also  on  Decidu- 
ous Shade  Trees — Norway  Maples,  Oriental  Planes,  Elms,€tc 
W rite  to-diy  for  So-paRe  Planting  Guide 


Koster's 
Spruce 


'Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  jtorld" 


Box  41 


Berlin,  Maryland 


lord,  but  is  crooked  and  narrow  above  the  second 
bridge. 

Chelsea  River  is  navigable  z\  miles  to  the  town 

of  Revere. 

Yacht  clubs  not  previously  mentioned  include 
the  Bunker  Hill  in  Charlesto-xn,  the  Chelsea  Y.  C, 
Chelsea,  and  the  Jeffries  Point  in  East  Boston. 
At  Jeffries  Point  is  the  yard  of  Carmello  Tringali, 
where  45-footers  may  be  hauled  out  for  repairs. 

Winthrop.  In  some  respects  the  anchorage 
here  is  the  best  in  Boston  Harbor,  although  it  is 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  southwest  breeze. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  following  yacht  clubs:  The 
Winthrop,  accessible  through  an  8-foot  dredged 
channel  from  a  dolphin  at  the  outer  end  to  the 
outside  club  float;  the  Cottage  Park,  the  Winthrop 
Highlands,  the  Pleasant  Park,  and  the  Point 
Shirley-  At  the  yard  of  Willis  J.  Reid  there  are 
marine  railways  and  repair  facilities  for  pleasure 
craft.  Gas  and  water  are  obtainable  at  the 
yacht  clubs. 


Lynn  (Pop.  99,000).  Strangers  may  follow 
without  difficulty  the  marked  channel  into  Lvnn 
Harbor  to  the  8-foot  dredged  anchorage  off  the 
Lynn  and  the  Volunteer  Yacht  Clubs  at  its  head. 
Gasolene,  oil,  and  water  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Lynn  Y.  C,  and  the  club  offers  the  unusual 
privilege  of  its  railway  to  visiting  yachtsmen. 
The  cradle  will  accommodate  a  50-footer,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  club  members  employ  it  in  the 
fall  to  haul  out  their  craft  for  winter  storage. 
There  are  numerous  grocery  stores  within  five 
minutes  of  the  clubhouse,  but  the  selection  of 
marine  supplies  is  limited.  The  Seymour  is  the 
principal  hotel.  Besides  the  clubs  mentioned 
there  is  the  Pines  Y.  C.  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Saugus  River.  Near  here  will  be  found  the  yard 
of  Britt  Brothers  where  50-footers  may  be 
hauled  out. 

Nahant  and  Swampscott  are  popular  summer 
resorts  with  exposed  anchorages. 

Marblehead  (Pop.  10,000).  The  anchorage 
behind  Marblehead  Neck  is  the  most  popular  for 
pleasure  craft  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  east  of 
Boston.  There  is  excellent  protection  here  for 
boats  or  yachts  of  any  size,  and  the  facilities  for 
repairs  at  Chamberlain's,  Graves's,  or  the 
Stearns-McKay  Co's  yard  are  adequate  in 
every  respect  for  vessels  up  to  150  tons.  There 
are  three  clubs — the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  harbor  just  inside  the  point,  the  Eastern 
Y.  C.  also  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Marblehead 
station  of  the  Boston  Y.  C,  on  the  west  side  near 
the  head  of  the  harbor.  The  gasolene  station  is 
near  the  Boston  Y.  C,  and  there  is  a  sail  maker 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Provisions  are 
readily  obtainable  from  stores  of  the  west  side. 
The  hotels  include  the  Glover  Inn,  the  Anthony 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Leslie  Inn. 

Salem  (Pop.  41,000).  This  charming  his- 
torical city  is  not  particularly  attractive  from  the 
yachtsman's  point  of  view.  There  is  a  public 
landing  in  North  River  which  is  too  public  for 
comfort.  Gasolene  and  repairs  to  engines  may 
be  obtained  from  a  garage  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. Electrical  equipment  of  all  kinds  is  pro- 
curable from  the  Lee  &  Osborn  Co.  David  Little 
h.is  a  repair  yard  north  of  Derby  wharf,  but(has 
practically  retired  from  business.  The  principal 
hotels  are  the  Essex  House,  the  Lincoln,  and  the 
Lafayette. 

Beverly  (Pop.  24,000).  The  entrance  is 
well  buoyed  and  good  anchorage  for  small  craft 
is  afforded  inside.  Provisions  and  marine  hard- 
ware may  be  obtained,  but  none  of  the  better 
stores  is  near  the  water  front.  The  Gulf  Re- 
fining Co.  has  a  tank  station  here,  but  gasolene 
is  not  piped  to  the  wharf.  The  home  of  the 
Jubilee  Y.  C.  is  just  below  the  oil  wharf. 

Manchester  Harbor  affords  a  land-locked  an- 
chorage accessible  through  a  6-foot  dredged 
channel.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  is  the 
house  of  the  Manchester  Y.  C,  where  visiting 
yachtsmen  may  obtain  gasolene  and  water. 
Near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  west  bank 
is  the  large  yard  of  W.  B.  Calderwood  at  which 
there  are  facilities  for  the  repair  of  boats  up  to 
100  feet. 

Gloucester     (Pop.    24,000).    This,  the  chief 

{Continued  on  page  124) 
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A  BIT  OF  PARIS 
ON  THE  PLAZA 


QEEK  at  the  Sherry  Shop  for 
^  the  table  favor  that  is  unlike 
others— for  all  the  little  things 
that  delight  the  eye  at  a  lunch- 
eon, a  tea,  a  banquet,  or  a  buffet 
supper. 

You  will  find  dainties  fashioned 
with  the  chic  born  of  Paris,  but 
with  an  appeal  that  is  universal. 


5th  Avenue  at  58th  St. 


New  York 


Charles  Richard  Wilson 
Manager 


EXCEPTIONAL  service, 
^  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  is 
enhanced  by  a  finesse  that  is 
apparent  in  every  part  of  the 
hotel— an  unobtrusive  refine- 
ment that  is  gratifying. 


aiji?  tfldWorf-Ostorid 

Fifth  Avenue  33?  and  34*?  Streets.  NewYork 
L.M.  Boomer  President 
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"Strange  it  wasn't 

thought  of  before!" 
"It's  so  simple!"— 


CAPT.  X'S  BIG  IDEA— 
a  cigarette  made  from  the 
famous  PALL  MALL  blend, 
round  in  shape  with  a  free 
and  easy  draught.  A  cigarette 
that  does  not  have  to  be 
tapped,  squeezed  or  loosened. 

PALL  MALL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


ounds 


"Over  there"  Capt.  X  was 
forced  to  smoke  the  "Canteen" 
cigarettes.  He  liked  their 
round  shape,  their  easy 
draught  and  suggested  that  we 
combine  these  features  with 
the  famous  PALL  MALLblend 
of  42  Turkish  tobaccos.  Read 
the  story  of  Capt.  X. 


PALL  MALL 
t->\)  ROUNDS  (plain 
ends)  in  the  new 


foil  package 


"THEY  ARE  GOOD  TASTE" 


PALL  MALL  (regular),  plain  or  cork 
in  boxes  of  10,  50,  100  as  usual. 


The  QOLDEN  I^LES  of  J^UBRICATION 


<By  ^ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


ON  A  recent  Sunday  afternoon  on  one  of 
the  main  highways  of  the  sovereign, 
except  as  regards  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment, state  of  New  Jersey,  I  passed  a 
motor  car  swinging  merrily  along,  with  the  owner 
at  the  wheel  and  his  wife  and  three  youngsters 
filling  the  rest  of  the  space  available  in  the  utmost 
contentment.  Of  course  there  was  nothing 
essentially  astonishing  in  this  picture  of  domestic 
felicity,  even  in  this  day  of  short  skirts  and  brief 
marriages,  but  what  fixed  the  wandering  eye 
almost  instantly  was  the  fact  that  this  happy 
family  was  enjoying  its  Sunday  outing  in  a 
vehicle  which  had  certainly  passed  its  tenth 
birthday.  To  one  familiar  with  designs  and 
models  in  the  motor  car  field,  the  car  at  once 
placed  itself  as  the  1908  model  of  a  make  that  is 
still  familiar  on  our  highways  and  byways. 

Now  twelve  years  of  service  is  not  a  common 
matter  in  motor  car  history-,  though  it  is  not 
unique.  Nevertheless,  I  was  sufficiently  in- 
trigued to  turn  the  nose  of  my  car  around  and 
pursue  this  unusual  highway  craft,  intent  on 
asking  some  questions.  As  it  happened,  the 
venerable  vehicle  drew  up  at  the  next  wayside 
gasolene  station  for  a  little  of  its  normal  fodder. 

Viewed  close  up,  the  owner  of  the  1908  relic 
was  a  genial  looking,  grizzled  old  scout,  question- 
ing whom  would  not  have  given  pause  to  a  less 
persistent  individual  than  a  gasolene  bug  intent 
on  his  favorite  quest  for  information. 

"That  is  a  pretty  old  boat  of  yours,  brother," 
I  ventured,  "and  yet  it  seems  in  almost  perfect 
condition.  I  did  not  hear  a  rattle  nor  a  squeak 
as  I  passed  you.  I  happen  to  know  that  it  is  a 
1908  model.  Would  you  mind  telling  me,  as 
brother  to  gasolene  brother,  just  how  you  have 
managed  to  keep  a  twelve-year-old  car  in  such 
remarkable  running  condition?" 

The  owner  of  the  twelve-year-old  laughed 
happily.  ""You  are  right,  partner,"  he  assented. 
"Theoldgirl  is  a  1908  and  I  have  driven  hermyself 
for  twelve  years.  I  expect  to  drive  her  twelve 
more,  if  the  Lord  lets  me  live  that  long.  Why,  the 
whole  secret  of  the  old  boat's  condition  may  be 
summed  up  in  'plenty  of  oil  and  grease,  used  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  place,  in  the  right  way.' 
That  and  careful  drivinc  tell  the  whole  story." 

This  fortunate  exception  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  motor  car  owners  proceeded  to  explain  his 
views  and  methods  in  detail.  It  seems  that 
when  he  purchased  his  car  twelve  years  ago, 
the  maker  of  the  vehicle  sent  him  an  instruction 
book,  giving  specific  directions  as  to  the  amount 
and  grade  of  lubricant  recommended  for  every 
part  of  the  mechanism  and  carefully  detailing 
the  periods  at  which  each  part  needed  fresh 
lubricant.  Almost  impossible  as  it  may  sound, 
this  car  owner  took  the  manufacturer  at  his  word. 
In  all  the  twelve  years  of  his  stewardship,  he  had 
never  once  missed  greasing  and  oiling  the  various 
parts  at  the  time  indicated  and  with  the  precise 
lubricants  suggested  by  the  maker  in  his  little 
book.  "I  figured,"  said  he,  "that  the  man 
who  built  the  car  must  know  exactly  what  it 
needed  better  than  I  did,  so  I  have  never  departed 
from  his  instructions."  O,  faith  beyond  com- 
pare!— it  may  not  move  mountains,  but  it  has  kept 
a  motor  car  moving  efficiently  for  twelve  long 
years.    Would  that  there  were  more  like  him. 

AND  this  may  serve  to  lead  up  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  all  important  subject  of 
lubrication,  than  which  there  is  nothing  of  greater 
moment  to  the  owner  of  any  motor  vehicle.  The 
foreman  of  a  big  re- 
pair station  recently 
remarked  that  "The 
average  car  owner 
knows  nothing  about 
the  vehicle  he  drives. 
He  doesn't  even  know 
what  grade  of  oil 
ought  to  be  put  in  the 
engine.  He  leaves  it 
all  tothegarageman." 
Only  too  true:  he  does 
leave  it  all  to  the 
garageman  and  that 


functionary,  even  though  he  be  as  honest  as  he 
ought  to  be,  is  liable  to  mistakes.  If  the  car  owner 
knew  his  vehicle  as  he  should  he  could  check  up 
the  garageman  and  point  out  his  errors,  instead 
of  permitting  them  to  stand,  until  perhaps  it  is 
too  late  and  irreparable  damage  has  been  done. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  lubrication. 

How  many  times  do  we  hear  of  cases  where 
the  garageman  has  been  told  to  put  oil  in  the 
crankcase  or  grease  in  the  cups  and  has  forgotten 
to  do  so,  with  the  usual  result  of  burned  out 
bearings.  Or  if  he  has  not  committed  the 
ultimate  crime,  he  has  used  the  wrong  lubricant, 
with  the  result  that  trouble  has  followed  fast, 
even  though  disaster  has  not  quite  been  reached. 

If  the  car  owner  would  only  understand  that 
lubrication  is  nine  tenths  of  the  battle  for  car 
efficiency  and  would  see  to  it  himself  (he  need 
not  do  the  dirty  work,  but  should  certainly 
supervise)  that  the  proper  lubricant,  in  correct 
quantities  and  at  the  right  time,  is  given  his 
car,  almost  all  his  troubles  would  vanish  as  if  they 
had  been  exorcised. 

The  car  owner  who  intends  to  carry  out  the 
lubrication  of  his  car  himself  must  make  up  his 
mind  that  there  is  considerable  work  involved, 
but  happily  it  is  work  that  pays  important 
dividends  in  annoyance  saved  and  expense  for 
repairs  obviated. 

A  LMOST  any  one  who  owns  a  car  knows  that 
if  he  fails  to  keep  the  main  reservoir  in  the 
crankcase  properly  filled  with  oil,  the  bearings 
will  burn,  cylinders  will  be  scored,  and  pistons 
will  be  frozen  fast.  However,  this  hypothetical 
car  owner  may  not  be  entirely  clear  in  his  mind 
as  to  just  what  grade  of  oil  is  best  used  in  his 
particular  engine,  and  this  fact  he  would  better 
ascertain  and  fix  clearly  in  hi  mind  as  a  beginning. 
He  would  also  better  learn  that  oil  used  in  the 
crankcase  has  only  a  limited  period  of  usefulness. 
During  its  term  of  service  the  crankcase  oil  is 
contaminated  by  bits  of  carbon  that  work  their 
way  into  the  reservoir,  by  water  that  is  one  of  the 
products  of  combustion  and  which  is  forced  down 
past  the  pistons  into  the  oil,  turning  that  intended 
agent  of  lubrication  into  a  sort  of  emulsion, 
which  is  of  slight  lubricating  value. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  recommended  that  the 
crankcase  reservoir  be  drained  every  1,000  miles 
of  running.  I  hat  the  receptacle  then  be  filled 
with  kerosene  and  the  engine  run  for  a  moment 
or  two,  after  which  the  kerosene  is  drained  out 
and  the  reservoir  refilled  with  fresh  oil.  I  his 
operation  ought  to  be  the  golden  rule  of  lubrica- 
tion, the  foundation  of  all  the  law. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  engine,  does  the 
average  car  owner  imagine  that  all  the  various 
accessories  operating  in  connection  with  the 
power  plant  can  run  forever  without  lubrication? 
The  ordinary  practice  might  lead  one  to  this 
conclusion,  but  it  is  vastly  wrong  nevertheless. 
I  here  is  a  bearing  on  the  ignition  unit,  bearings 
on  the  armature  of  the  lighting  generator  and 
starting  motor,  and  these  must  be  oiled  according 
to  the  maker's  directions.  If  a  magneto  is  em- 
ployed, this  unit  needs  a  couple  of  drops  of  oil  at 
stated  intervals. 

In  some  of  the  instruction  books  issued  with 
various  cars  the  instructions  for  lubrication  of 
various  accessory  units  are  not  overly  clear.  In 
these  circumstances  the  car  owner  should  go  to 
the  nearest  service  station  and  get  precise  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

TT  IS  one  of  the  distinct  failings  of  the  modern 
car  that  for  all  its  numerous  conveniences  many 
of  the  lubrication  operations  can  be  carried  out 
only  at  considerable  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 
For  instance:  to  pack  the  universal  joints,  to 
grease  the  clutch  bearings,  and  to  refill  many 
grease  cups  it  is  still  necessary  to  pull  up  floor 
boards  which  are  always  dirty  and  generally  hard 
to  move.  And  yet  a  universal  joint  runs  at  engine 
speed  and  it  is  vitally  important  to  keep  it  fully 
lubricated.  The  clutch  thrust  bearing  is  a  most 
important  unit  and  in  many  cars  it  should  have 
daily  attention. 

One  of  the  parts  most  frequently  neglected 
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by  the  average  car  owner  is  the  steering  knuckle 
pin.  ^  et  this  part  is  constantly  moving;  on  its 
proper  functioning  depend  the  safety  and  per- 
haps the  lives  of  those  in  the  car,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  some  millions  of  these  vital  parts  are 
running  dry  in  this  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  transmission.  One 
of  the  fallacies  that  persist  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  unit  is  the  use  of  grease  as  a 
lubricant.  Grease  never  should  be  used  in  the 
transmission.  This  heavy  lubricant  tends  to 
stick  to  the  teeth  of  the  gears  and  in  winter  packs 
against  the  sides  of  the  case,  leaving  the  gears  to 
revolve  in  heated  nakedness.  Oil  is  the  only 
proper  lubricant  for  the  transmission  case  and, 
as  with  the  oil  in  the  engine  reservoir,  it  should 
be  frequently  changed.  The  proper  method  of 
handling  lubrication  of  this  part  is  to  drain  the 
transmission  case  twice  a  year,  flush  it  out 
thoroughly  with  kerosene,  and  then  refill  with 
fresh  oil. 

/CONSIDER  also  the  state  of  the  poor  old 
wheel  bearings.  Nowhere  in  the  motor  car 
is  there  much  more  constant  motion  than  in  the 
wheels,  and  yet  the  average  owner  leaves  pretty 
much  to  themselves  the  bearings  that  permit  the 
wheels  to  operate.  The  wheel  bearings  should  be 
packed  with  grease  or  graphite  every  six  months 
at  the  longest. 

1  he  rear  axle  unit  should  have  the  same  treat- 
ment that  is — or  rather  should  be — accorded  to 
the  transmission.  It  should  be  drained,  flushed 
out  with  kerosene,  and  then  refilled  with  fresh 
oil,  twice  a  year. 

We  spoke  some  paragraphs  back  of  the  failing 
of  the  modern  car  for  lubrication  points  in  in- 
accessible places.  Another  failing  is  the  multi- 
plicity of  such  points.  On  many  an  excellent 
modern  car  there  may  be  as  many  as  forty  points 
of  lubrication,  calling  for  grease,  oil,  or  graphite, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
keep  track  of  all  these  various  points  and  see  that 
each  is  supplied  with  its  proper  quantity  of 
lubricant  as  per  schedule,  but  it  must  be  done 
if  the  car  is  to  give  its  full  measure  of  efficiency 
and  length  of  service.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is 
to  have  a  big  chart,  on  which  is  shown  the  location 
of  every  lubrication  point.  \\  ith  this  in  hand  the 
owner  stands  some  chance  of  going  the  rounds 
without  accidentally  missing  an  important  oil 
hole  or  grease  cup. 

Put  how  this  makes  one  long  for  the  car  of  the 
future,  when  lubrication  will  consist  of  dumping 
a  certain  quantity  of  oil  into  the  crankcase 
reservoir,  whence  it  will  be  carried  in  pipes  to 
every  point  on  the  chassis  needing  lubrication. 
When  this  time  comes,  in  all  probability  there  will 
be  on  the  dash  an  indicator  of  some  kind  which 
will  show  in  no  uncertain  manner  just  when  and 
where  anything  has  gone  wrong  with  the  lubri- 
cating system. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  make  the  best  of 
whatever  the  gods  consent  to  give  us.  And  even 
this  is  considerably  ahead  of  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  lubricating  by  grease  cup  and  oil  hole. 
It  is  now  possible  to  replace  all  grease  cups  by  an 
equipment  of  what  are  known  as  "nipples." 
These  are  simply  sockets  with  threaded  ends, 
to  go  into  the  holes  formerly  occupied  by  the 
cups.  In  conjunction  with  these  nipples  is  used 
a  sort  of  grease  gun,  operating  at  high  pressure 
and  having  a  rubber  hose  at  its  business  end, 
with  a  bayonet  socket,  which  makes  a  tight  fit 
over  the  nipples.  • 
With  this  equipment 
grease  is  shot  into  the 
bearing  under  a  pres- 
sure of  500  pounds. 
There  is  no  question 
about  its  reaching  the 
wearing  surface  that 
needs  it.  This  system 
is  a  long  way  more 
efficient  than  the  old 
grease  cup  method, 
and  it  saves  much 
time    and  trouble, 
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(This  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  newspapers  during  the  Ad- 
vertising Convention,  June  6  to  12,  1920) 


Truth  in  Advertising 

"The  Credit  for  Building  the  First  Car  Belongs  to  Mr.  Elwood  Haynes" 

(The  above  statement  is  from  a  letter  to  A.  G.  Seiberling,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
of  The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  by  Richard  H.  Lee,  Special  Counsel 
of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.) 


EVERY  advertising  man  attending  this  great 
convention  will  be  proud  over  this  tangible 
evidence  of  the  constructive  good  being 
done  for  advertising  by  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World. 

"Truth  in  Advertising"  is  the  motto,  the  slogan, 
and  the  code  of  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs. 

While  The  Haynes  Automobile  Company  has 
never  participated  in  the  discussion  over  who 
made  America's  first  car,  further  than  to  state 
that  Elwood  Haynes  invented,  designed  and  built 
it,  and  to  rest  its  case  with  history,  we  admit  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  as  we  take  occasion  to  express 
to  the  advertising  men  of  the  world  our  felicita- 
tions to  their  National  Vigilance  Committee  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  its  research  and  its  conscien- 
tious insistence  upon  the  verities  in  public  state- 
ments. 

Although  the  original  Haynes  automobile, 
invented,  designed  and  built  by  Elwood  Haynes, 
is  a  United  States  Government  exhibit  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
bearing  an  official  tablet  giving  its  history,  never- 
theless the  accuracy  of  this  Government  state- 
ment has  been  directly  and  indirectly  questioned. 

We  asked  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  through  their  National  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, to  sift  the  entire  matter,  knowing  it  would 
be  done  entirely  without  bias,  for  this  reason . 

Advertising  is  a  force  upon  which  we,  in  common 
with  every  progressive  concern  in  the  world, 
depend.  We  know  what  advertising  has  done 
for  us.  We  know  how  jealously  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  guard  the  good  name  of  adver- 
tising. We  know  the  sacredness  of  their  slogan 
"Truth  in  Advertising." 


The  National  Vigilance  Committee  went  at  its 
work  conscientiously  and  thoroughly;  it  spent 
much  time  upon  its  investigation,  in  order  that  its 
finding  should  be  final  and  decisive.  The  result  is 
embodied  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Lee  to  Mr.  Seib- 
erling, and  in  the  straightforward  statement: 

"The  credit  for  building  the  first  car  belongs  to  Mr. 
Elwood  Haynes. " 

The  decision  lends  added  emphasis  to  the  princi- 
ple of  character  which  is  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  name  of  Haynes. 

No  matter  how  good  advertising  may  be,  it  can 
only  be  as  good  as  the  product  it  advertises.  It 
can  only  succeed  with  the  product.  We  are 
naturally  gratified  that  the  Haynes  has  made  good 
on  its  advertising.  We  give  advertising  full  credit 
for  carrying  to  the  people  the  message  of  the  four 
essential  factors  of  character — beauty,  strength, 
power  and  comfort — which  are  established  in  the 
Haynes.  Our  advertising  led  the  prospective  car 
owner  to  expect  beauty,  strength,  power  and 
comfort  in  the  Haynes.  The  result  is  that  to-day 
the  demand  for  the  new  series  Haynes  is  just  as 
far  ahead  of  our  production  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Every  advertising  man  will  be  pleased  to  know 
this,  because  Haynes  advertising  is  a  faithful  echo 
of  the  car  itself.  It  reflects  the  policies  and  prin- 
ciples of  The  Haynes  AutomobileCompany,and  is 
just  as  much  our  product  as  the  Haynes  car  itself. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
have  done  great  work,  but  never  performed  a 
greater  act  for  the  highest  good  of  advertising 
itself,  than  when  their  National  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee aligned  the  forces  of  good  advertising  with 
history,  with  recorded  facts  and  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  own  official  statement  in  the  final, 
irrevocable  decision  that  to  Elwood  Haynes 
belongs  the  credit  for  building  America's  first  car. 
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Does  Cypress  "Br  Last? ! 

Study  These  Photographs  of  an  "Ingrowing  Fence' 


WITHOUT  A  NAIL 
OR  A  PEG  IN  IT. 

Below  is  a  glimpse 
down  a  country 
highway  ("de  big 
road,"  as  Uncle 
Remus  called  it) 
near  Monroe, 
Louisiana.  That 
fence  has  no  posts. 
It  was  built  by  forc- 
ing split  Cypress 
boards  between  sap- 
lings. This  occurred 
so  many  years  ago 
that  nobody  knows 
when  it  was,  nor  who 
was  the  labor-saving 
genius  who  did  it. 
Then  the  trees  grew, 
and  grew,  and  grew. 

NOW,  PLEASE,  study  the 
larger  photograph  and 
see  in  detail  how  the 
fence  looks  today.  Note 
the  size  of  the  tree,  and 
how  deeply  are  embedded 
the  ends  of  those  old 
Cypress  rails  —  no  one 
can  tell  how  deep  they 
extend  in.  Note,  also, 
how  weathered  they  are. 
yet  they  ring  as  true  and 
sound  under  a  hammer 
as  though  just  hewn. 
Were  those  old  Cypress 
boards  somebody's 
money's  worth  f  Why 
should  not  YOU  do 
as  well  with  your  lumber 
money — whether  you  are 
building  a  beautiful  home 
or  just  patching  up  the 
old placef  (USfc)  CYPRESS.) 


'THE  PROOF  OF 
THE  FENCING  IS 
IN  THE  LASTING. 


"Build  of   Cypress   Lumber  and  You   Build   but  Once." 

Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.     Our  entire  resources  arc  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1202  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans  La.,  or  1202  Heard  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  IJHALER  S.        IE   HE   HASN'T   IT,  Ll-T  US   KNOW  IMMEDIATELY. 


BiMMs  Nurseries) 


Let  our  latest  catalogue  guide  you 
in  your  fall  planting.  It  is  full  of 
attractive  suggestions  for  the  smal- 
lest plot  to  the  most  regal  lawn. 
Evergreens,  hedge  plants,  shrubs, 
climbers,  roses,  shade  trees,  large 
and  small  fruits,  Hypericum  Pro- 
lificum,  St.  John's  Wort— the 
hardy  shrub,  which  bears  a  multi- 
tude of  roselike  yellow  flowers,  and 
blooms  in  early  June.  Write  for  this 
helpful  catalogue  to-day,  and  do 
not  delay  sending  your  order. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERIES 
Bos  803         West  Chester,  Pa. 
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The  Lawns  of 

THE  NATION 

Kept  Green 


Sluming  Installation  of  Undergr, 
Sprinklers  on  the  lawn  in  fr 
United  Stales  Capitol. 


ud  La 
t  0/  1 


W.  G.  CORNELL  CO. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
for  Plumbing.  Heating,  Lighting, 
Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers,  Water  Supply  Systems 
Everett  Building  New  York  City 

Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago.  UL 
314  Shawmut  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

404  Gumbel  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Mnnsey  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.      Leader-News  Bldg..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
923-jlsth  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Norfolk,  Va. 
86  Park  Place.  Newark,  N.J.   Colonial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  HAVE 
A  PERFECT  LAWN 


Some  live-wire  Hardware  Merchant,  Florist,  Grain  Dealer,  or  other  store  in  your 
vicinity  is  handling  that  one  of  the  following  brands  of  Grass  Seed  that  will 
insure  the  best  lawn  in  your  particular  locality. 


ATLANTICA 

GRASS  SEED 


WONDERLAWN 

GRASS  SEED 


The  formulas  of  these  brands  are  the  results  of  10  years  of  scientific  investigation. 
Send  for  samples  and  address  of  nearest  dealer. 

ATLANTIC  GRASS  SEED  CO. 

46  WEST  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


which  will  appeal  to  the  average  lazy  mortal, 
of  whom  we  are  one. 

IT  CANNOT  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  best  oil  is  none  too  good.  Cheap  lubri- 
cants of  any  kind  are  dangerous  playthings.  The 
only  real  assurance  that  the  car  owner  can  get  | 
with  regard  to  lubricants  is  to  buy  branded  goods 
put  out  by  concerns  which  have  an  established  i 
reputation  to  maintain. 

Of  course,  the  final  test  of  the  value  of  any 
lubricant  is  found  in  its  behavior  under  service 
conditions.  If  the  oil  does  not  stand  up  under 
the  high  temperatures  that  are  present  in  the 
internal  combustion  engine;  if  it  tends  to  emulsify, 
that  is,  mix  with  water  from  the  combustion 
chamber;  if  it  carbonizes  unduly,  then  it  is  not  the 
lubricant  for  use  in  that  particular  engine. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  bringing  home 
the  real  meaning  of  efficient  lubrication  to  the 
ordinary  car  owner  is  the  insidious  nature  of  the 
damage  that  poor  lubrication  does.  If  the  crank- 
case  runs  dry  and  the  bearings  burn  up,  the  pis- 
tons freeze,  etc.,  the  merest  tyro  gathers  that 
something  unpleasant  has  happened.  But  when 
there  is  lubrication  but  not  the  wholly  efficient 
lubrication  that  should  be  our  aim,  there  is  slow 
but  eventually  ruinous  wear  of  the  bearings,  the 
cylinder  walls,  and  all  other  moving  parts.  I  lti- 
mately  the  bearings  break  up,  the  cylinder  walls 
are  scored  past  hope,  the  pistons  are  worn  out  of 
shape,  and  the  car  owner  is  confronted  with  a 
rebuilding  job,  simply  because  he  did  not  main- 
tain the  necessary  and  constant  film  of  oil  between 
moving  parts. 

A  T  A  recent  convention  of  motor  car  service 
managers  a  poll  showed  them  in  practically 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  belief  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  damage  to  motor  cars  in  this  country 
is  due  to  lubrication  failures.  Now  if  we  put  the 
average  repair  charge  at  $150  per  year — and 
surely  any  one  who  has  owned  a  car  will  agree 
that  this  is  conservative — and  multiply  half  of  it 
or  $75  by  the  8,000,000  motor  vehicles  now 
running  in  America,  we  have  the  impressive  total 
of  #600.000,000  spent  annually  in  repairing  the 
ravages  of  faulty  lubrication.  Surely  that  ought 
to  make  us  all  thoughtful  in  this  day  of  high 
prices  and  needful  economy. 

But  even  this  does  not  end  the  wastage  through 
faulty  lubrication,  for  there  is  still  the  direct  loss 
to  be  considered.  If  we  assume  that  the  average 
car  requires  twenty  gallons  of  oil  per  year  and 
that  this  averages  in  cost  say  80  cents,  we  get  a 
total  expenditure  of  #160,000,000  per  annum  for 
the  8,000,000  cars  now  running.  But  fully 
25  per  cent,  of  this  oil  is  actually  lost  through 
leaks  in  the  crankcase,  valve  system,  pistons,  etc. 
Hire  then  is  a  further  loss  of  #40,000,000 
per  annum,  which  could  be  obviated  by  correct 
lubrication.  Adding  this  to  the  #600,000,000 
repair  bill  and  we  get  a  grand  total  of  #640,000.000 
annually  thrown  away  by  motor  car  owners. 

Stripped  of  verbiage,  lubrication  consists  simply 
of  introducing  a  film  of  oil  between  moving 
parts,  so  that  while  they  are  still  in  contact,  for 
practical  purposes,  they  are  in  reality  separated 
by  an  infinitesimal  film  or  cushion  of  oil.  This 
separator  of  oil  prevents  actual  wear  and  the  heat 
caused  by  friction.  Of  course  in  the  cylinders 
there  is  heat,  but  this  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  actual  flame  in  the  combustion  chamber  and 
not  to  friction. 

With  this  understanding  in  the  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  important  it  is  that  the  oil  used 
shall  be  of  the  correct  body  and  used  in  proper 
quantities.  If  the  oil  that  is  intended  to  separate 
two  moving  metal  surfaces,  such  as  the  gears, 
is  too  heavy,  is  it  not  easy  to  see  that  it  will  be 
squeezed  out  from  between  the  meeting  sur- 
faces, which  will  then  come  into  actual  contact 
and  not  be  separated  by  the  film  of  lubricant 
needed  for  efficient  operation  : 

When  ,  we  come  to  the  question  of  lubricant 
to  be  used  in  the  crankcase  of  the  car,  the  matter 
of  quality  is  even  more  important  than  in  the 
case  of  oil  to  be  used  in  bearings  and  gears.  At 
this  location  the  problem  of  heat  resistance  be- 
comes paramount.  The  cylinders  of  an  internal 
combustion  engine  run  at  a  high  temperature. 
If  the  oil  used  here  has  not  the  proper  heat- 
resisting  qualities,  it  will  char  or  even  burn,  as  a 
piece  of  animal  fat  will  burn  when  it  is  thrown 
into  the  fire.  Obviously  the  lubricating  value 
of  such  oil  departs  the  moment  it  begins  to  char 
and  form  carbon,  which  will  grind  the  moving 
surfaces  instead  of  lubricating  them. 


LUXURY  THAT  PRESERVES  THE  THOROUGHBRED 
DISTINCTIVENESS  OF  SIMPLICITY  IS  THE  STAMP 
OF  HUDSON  ENCLOSED  CAR  CHARM.  EACH  OF 
THIS  VARIETY  OF  TYPES  IS  NOTABLE  FOR  EX- 
QUISITE FINISH  AND  DETAIL.  AND  ALL  ARE  UN- 
LIMITED IN  RANGE  OF  UTILITY  AND  PERFORMANCE 
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Safeguard  the  beauty  of 
your  lawn  and  grounds 

7OU.  protect  your  laxCn  and 
grounds  \CKen  you  ha\>e 
available  a  constant  supply  of 
running  vCater.  The  withering 
heat  of  torrid  summer  days  does 
not  leave  its  mark  on  grounds 
that  are  kept  well-watered. 

Cj  A  Fairbanks-Morse  "Typhoon" 
water  system  will  protect  your 
grounds  at  low  cost.  A  safe- 
guard against  fire,  also.  Provides 
all  the  running  water  -$ou  want 
for  baths,  laundry,  stock,  barns, 
and  fountains. 

Cj  Operated  k$  famous  "Z"  en- 
gine that  runs  on  kerosene  as 
well  as  gasoline  vCitK  \ovJ  upkeep 
cost.  Easily  and  simply  oper- 
ated. Also  motor  driven  for 
automatic  or  hand  control.  See 
$our  local  dealer,  vCho  can  tell 
you  which  size  is  best  suited  for 
your  home. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  (*  (5 

I     MANUFACTURERS      ■      I  CHICAGO 


Boston 


Northern  Grown 
English  Walnuts 


Splendid  Possibilities  for  culture  in 
Northern  States 

For  orchard  orornamental  plant- 
ing, our  Northern  Grown  Eng- 
lish Walnuts  have  no  superior. 
T  hey  are  grown  s  uccessf  ul  1  y  as  far 
northas  Massachusetts,  and  there 
are  several  productive  orchards 
in  this  and  adjoining  counties 
in  western  New  York.  Our  trees 
are  bred  for  health,  hardiness  and 
resistibilit  y ;  are  adaptable  to  any 
good  orchard  soilandu7i7/ succeed 
wherever  peaches  thrive. 
The  Thompson  orchard,  near  Rochester,  is  one  of  the  largest  commercial  English 
Walnut  orchards  in  the  East,  228  trees.  This  orchard  has  flourished,  bearing  large  and 
remunerative  crops,  under  severe  climatic  conditions — with  occasional  temperatures 
fifteen  degrees  below  zero. 

HARDY  FILBERTS  HARDY 

Thousands  of  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  Nursery. 


Thompson 


Fairport 


Photograph  of  handful  of  delicious  nuts  gathered  from  a 
small  tree  growing  in  our  nurseries  at  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

You  can  grow  Filberts  as  easily  as  you  grow  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  and 
our    "Glenwood   Grown"    hardy   trees   will  produce  quickly,  great  quantities 
of  nuts  each  season. 


Kentish  Cob 


Mr.  John  Roos,  9  W.  46th  Street,  Covington, 
Ky.,  writes  under  date  of  September,  1919,  as 
follows: 

"The  Filberts  I  bought  of  you  in  1917-1918,  are 
bearing  in  GREAT  QUANTITIES  this  year. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Planting  Guide,  includes 
Walnuts,    Filberts,    Almonds,   Hickory  and  Butternuts, 

and  a  complete  assortment  of  Evergreens  and  de- 
ciduous Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses,  Pnennials,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits.    Mailed  Free. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Glenwood  Nursery 

(Est.  1866),  2004  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COSFORD 


Fair's  Gold  Medal  Peonies 

Awarded  a  gold  medal  bv  the  American  Peonv  Societv  at  the  annual 
exhibition  in  Cleveland.  1918;  in  New  York  Ciiy.  1916;  Chicago,  1914. 

Peonies,  the  aristocrats  of  the  hardy  garden,  are  so  democratic  in 
their  habits  that  they  thrive  and  bloom  in  the  humblest  garden  as 
well  as  under  the  care  of  an  expert.  Few.  if  any.  flowers  give  so  great, 
a  return  for  so  little  care.  Well  established  Peonies  form  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  garden,  a  collection  of  rare  sorts  becoming  a  tangible 
asset  which  increases  in  value  and  beauty  from  year  to  year. 

In  order  that  everyone  may  have  a  collection  of  extra  choice 
Peonies,  I  have  selected  twelve  superb  varieties  which  should  be  in 
the  garden  of  every  reader  of  Country  Life. 

Royal  Collection  of  Peonies  iE) 


Baroness  Schroeder. . . .  SI .50 

Venus   2.00 

Gismonda   3.00 

Grandiflora  .*.  2.00 

Loveliness   5.00 

Adolphe  Rousseau   2.00 


Elie  Chevalier   S2.50 

Albatre   LOO 

Eugene  Bigot   2.50 

Sarah  Bernhardt   5.00 

M.  Martin  Cahuzac.  . .  5.00 
Primevere   5.00 


Collection  E,  complete,  $30.00 
Farr's    Hardy   Plant  Specialties 

Seventh  Edition,  issue  of  1920.  This  new  book  should  be  ready  for  mailing  about 
the  first  of  September.  It  contains  descriptions  of  over  500  varieties  of  Peonies: 
several  hundred  varieties  of  Irises,  including  my  own  Wyomissing  Hybrids:  a  large 
assortment  of  Poppies.  Phloxes,  and  other  perennials:  Lerooine's  Lilacs:  shrubs  and 
evergreens.  To  my  regular  customers  a  copy  will  be  sent  without  further  notice; 
but  to  all  others  copies  will  be  sent  only  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FAR R— Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 
103  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna. 
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LA  SIX  CYLINDRES  OELAGE 


LA  VOITURE  CHIC 


CBrafces  on fburlVfieeh 
Custom  CoacRworE 
Cfiassis:$12,  OOO 

AUTOMOBILES  DELAGE 

DELAGE  CONCESSIOXXAIRES  <U.SA.)  INC. 

2  6  WE  ST  58  th  STRE  E  T.  N  EW  YORK 
TELEPHONE  PLAZA  175 


CABRIOLET. 

votture rev&e 
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Guaranteed  Sunfast 
Draperies  &  Upholsteries 

OR1NOKA  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies  in  every  color  are  perma- 
nently beautiful.  Choose  whatever  colors  you  wish,  hang  the 
draperies  at  your  sunniest  windows  ;  they  will  not  fade,  and  they  can 
be  washed  and  hung  up  again  as  colorful  as  new. 

Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies  come  in  a  wide  variety  of 
weaves,  patterns  and  colors — striped,  figured,  plain  —  for  every  room 
and  every  purpose. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  ask  for  Sunfast  goods,  be  sure  you 
specify  Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies,  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Orinoka  tag,  attached  to  every  bolt,  with  this  guarantee  : 

"These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If 
color  changes  from  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or  from 
washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace 
them  v'ith  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase  price" 

THK  ORINOKA  MILLS,  New  York 


Unique  Way  of  Hiding 
Dining  Room  Radiators 


THEY  are  placed  under  the  china  closet, 
in  place  of  the  usual  drawers  or  shelves. 
The  opening  is  covered  by  one  of  our  orna- 
mental grilles,  in  design  and  finish  to  agree 
with  the  wood  work. 

I  he  grille  is  secured  in  place  by  four  screws, 
making  the  radiator  easily  accessible. 
An  extension  stem  from  the  valve,  with  hand 
wheel  at  top,  extends  up  just  inside  the  closet 
door  at  the  right.    Extending  from  the  back 


and  curved  over  the  top  of  the  radiator  is  a 
metal  deflector  which  helps  to  throw  the  heat 
out  into  the  room. 

All  in  all,  it  is  a  rather  clever  way  of  over- 
coming radiator  obtrusiveness. 
You  will  find  in  our  new  booklet  on  Radiator 
Enclosures,  a  goodly  number  cf  other  enclos- 
ure suggestions,  adaptable  alike  to  new  homes 
and  old. 

You  are  most  welcome  to  a  copy. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co. 


2  WEST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


(Continued  from  page  114) 

fishing  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  our  maritime  cities.  It 
possesses  the  peculiar  quality  of  being  attractive 
in  any  weather,  and  its  charm  is,  if  anything, 
intensified  by  the  typical  Gloucester  mists.  It 
is  historically  interesting,  and  legend  has  made 
Normans  \\  oe  a  rock  which  the  cruising  yachts- 
man is  always  glad  to  view  over  his  taffrail. 

There  are  three  ship  ways  in  Gloucester — 
Burnham   Brothers,  Steel  &  Abbott,  and  -the 
Rocky   Neck   Shipyard — where   vessels   up  to 
200  feet  may  haul  out,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
inner  harbor  is  Christenson  &  Wheeler's,  where  1 
repairs  to  motor  craft  are  effected.    Provisions  I 
and  marine  hardware  of  all  kinds  are  readily  j 
obtainable,  and  Government  charts  are  carried  by 
George  H.   Bibber,   161  Main  St.,  George  K.  I 
Rogers,  150  Main  St.,  and  F.  S.  Thompson,  164  I 
M  ain  St.    Two  gasolene  barges  are  anchored  in  I 
the  harbor  and  fuel  may  also  be  obtained  at  Hays  ! 
Landing  in  the  cove  opposite  Rocky  Neck.  There  1 
is  a  barge  from  which  water  may  be  obtained.  J 
Among  the  leading  hotels   in   Gloucester  and 
vicinity  are  the  Moorland,  the  Thorwald,  the 
Belmont,  the  Tavern,  and  the  Rockaway.  The 
Annisquam  canal  and  river  provide  a  short-cut 
for  small  boats  across  Cape  Ann,  and  materially 
shorten  the  run  between  Boston  and  Portland. 

Rockport.  1  his  city  with  exposed  anchorage 
at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Ann  is  not  much  fre- 
quented by  pleasure  craft,  most  of  which  when 
bound  east  or  west  are  taken  through  the 
Annisquam  River. 

With  this  instalment  the  Motor  Boat  Pathfinder 
series  is  concluded  for  the  season.  In  an  early 
sprtng  issue  the  series  will  be  resumed  and  continued 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  other  waterways. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 

I HAVE  read  w  ith  great  interestyour  article  on 
old  shawls  in  Country  Life  for  December, 
and  would  like  very  much  toknowmoreabout 
the  Indiashawls  especially.  I havesome very 
beautiful  ones  of  all  varieties,  from  embroidered, 
Kashmir,  and  Paisley  to  a  beautiful  white  lace. 
If  you  could  tell  me  w  here  I  could  find  anything 
more  on  the  subject,  I  would  be  very  grateful. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  D.,  Chicago. 

Very  little  has  been  printed  in  this  country 
regarding  Cashmere  and  Paisley  shawls,  and 
practically  nothing  concerning  the  other  kinds. 
In  the  article  to  which  you  refer  practically  every 
available  scrap  of  information  was  used.  Just 
one  thing  of  interest  and  value  has  come  to  my 
attention  since  then.  It  is  a  pamphlet  on  Cash- 
mere shawls  by  Margaret  R.  King  which  I  think 
may  be  secured  from  the  Cincinnati  Museum. 

TS  THERE  any  special  value  attached  to  old 
■■■  silver  marked  I.  Coburn  in  a  rectangle? 

E.  H.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

There  is.  All  authentic,  marked  silver  of 
American  make,  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  is  at  a  premium  now.  This 
maker  was  John  Coburn  (the  I  is  the  Latin  form 
of  J,  commonly  used  thus),  w  ho  lived  in  Boston 
from  1725  to  1803.  Like  most  of  the  silver- 
smiths of  his  day  he  was  a  man  of  some  prom- 
inence, though  his  name  is  overshadowed  by  those 
of  Revere,  Burt,  and  others.  He  was  Third 
Sergeant  in  the  Artillery  Company  in  1752, 
constable  in  1753,  warden  in  1772,  and  census 
taker  in  1776.  He  was  in  business  from  about 
1750,  with  his  shop  "at  the  head  of  the  Town 
Dock,"  usually  called  Long  Wharf.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  town  during  the  British  occupa- 
tion, but  returned  after  the  evacuation  and  re- 
opened his  shop  in  King  Street,  now  State, 
opposite  the  American  Coffee  House.  He  lived 
at  29  Federal  Street.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
most  prominent  silversmiths,  but  his  name  now 
appears  in  the  lists  of  the  best  collections  and  his 
work  is  recognized  for  its  high  quality.  You  will 
find  an  account  of  some  of  the  other  Boston  sil- 
versmiths in  "Early  American  Craftsmen." 
I  saw  a  tankard  only  the  other  day,  marked  I. 
Coburn,  which  the  owner  was  trying  to  sell  for 
#1,600.  I  he  price  was  much  too  high,  I  think, 
but  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unusual  value 
often  attached  to  old  American  silver. 

W.  A.  D. 
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IT  is  by  a  very  happy  coincidence  that  the  owner  of  a  Premier 
possesses  a  car  not  only  supremely  beautiful  and  perfectly  ap- 
pointed, but  one  whose  operating  cost,  passenger  capacity  considered, 
is  quite  surprisingly  economical. 

Economy  of  operating  expense  has  done  much  toward  building 
up  Premier's  enthusiastic  following  At  present — with  fuel,  tires, 
and  repair-shop  labor  increasingly  high — it  might  be  well  to  in- 
vestigate why  the  operating  cost  of  Premier  is  so  very  moderate. 

And  this  economic  advantage  has  been  attained  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  any  other  distinctive  quality  of  this  exquisitely  fine 
and  beautiful  car. 


MOTOR.  CORPORATION 

INDIANAPOLIS  —  USA 


CLOTHES  for  the  COUNTRY 

^MARION  C-  TAYLOT^ 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is 
to  give  information  of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may  be 
found,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  clothes  shown  herewith  were  chosen. 
Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Taylor  personally  on  country  clothes  problems, 
at  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  New  York  office,  120  West  32nd  Street 


One  does  not  guess  the 
skill  which  underlies 
these  apparently  simple 
French  frocks,  nor  the 
art  which  is  responsible 
for  the  two  becoming 
hats  from  Maria  Guy 


Paris,  August  I,  1920. 

AUGUST  first  finds  Paris  full  <>f  rumors 
and  buyers,  both  flying  about  in  some 
confusion.  One  hears  all  sorts  of  stories, 
that  the  waist  line  will  be  lowered,  that 
skirts  will  come  down,  that  a  very  daring  type 
of  embroidery  will  be  used,  quite  bizarre  in  effect, 
almost  Victorian  in  color  and  pattern.  Each  day 
has  a  new  tale  in  the  morning  usually  contradicted 
by  evening. 

Hut  the  smartly  dressed  Parisian,  the  British 
and  American  visitor  go  their  way  in  peace, 
knowing  full  well  that  each  season  greets  many 
novelties  but  that  the  secret  of  dressing  well,  as 
understood  and  interpreted  by  Paris  to-day, 
means  a  studied  simplicity,  a  nonchalant,  careless 
effect  of  ease  and  comfort  that  belies  the  deep 
artifice  necessary  to  its  success. 

The  last  of  June  saw  a  simple  black  Paris;  the 
last  of  July  sees  a  simple  white  one.  The  frocks 
are  quite  the  same,  the  hats  equally  unpreten- 
tious in  effect,  the  whole  picture  innocence  per- 
sonified. 

TT  IS  whispered  that  this  scheme  of  unrelieved 
*■  color  will  hold  over  into  the  fall  and  winter 
for  evening  frocks  in  particular,  and  that  black 
velvet,  that  very  soft  chiffon  velvet  known  in 
America  as  Salome  velvet,  will  take  the  place 
of  the  crepe  Georgette  and  crepe  Moroccain 
of  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  three  frocks  illustrated  give  various  inter- 
pretations of  this  untrimmed  type,  the  one  shown 
at  the  right  of  the  group  a  simple,  useful  street 
frock,  which  would  be  lovely  in  any  soft,  dull 
fabric;  the  second,  shown  at  the  left,  with  its  points, 


one  needs  for  fall  and 


is  intended  for 
chiffon  or  Georgette 
crepe.  This  frock, 
a  Vionnet  model,  is 
made  for  evening 
too,  without  the 
sleeves,  coming  high 
in  back,  with  a 
slightly  lower  neck. 

In  the  evening 
one  sees  it  also  in  a 
lovely  soft  dull  yel- 
low tone  and  in  a 
Wedgewood  green, 
the  soft  cool  green 
so  much  used  by 
modern  decorators 
for  painted  walls  or 
furniture.  1  hese 
tones  and  white  are 
the  most  popular 
evening  tones  for 
these  simple  frocks 
— after  black  and 
midnight  blue — but 
it  must  be  confessed 
that  seven  eighths  of 
the  dancers  are  seen 
in  the  latter  two 
tones. 

The  third  model 
with  its  side  draper- 
ies is  very  chic  in- 
deed. It  has  just 
enough  interest  and 
novelty  to  make  it 
individual.  It  is 
not  every-woman's 
frock.  In  velvet  it 
is  lovely  and  just 
the  useful  sort  that 
winter  restaurant  use. 


mostly  of  the  pastel  variety'.  Ashes  of  ros.s, 
queer  dull  yellows,  Wedgewood  green,  and  the 
loveliest  copper  tones.  One  hesitates — is  lost — ■ 
and  chooses  more  than  one,  but,  like  the  gros- 
grained  ribbon  hat,  they  are  a  most  practical 
purchase,  for  they  can  be  worn  for  anything  but 
a  formal  occasion.  Paris  wears  them  with  suits, 
with  knitted  frocks,  and  those  of  simple  crepe 
de  chine. 

A^EILS  are  being  shown  for  the  autumn,  and 
*  never  were  they  lovelier.  The  newest  and 
most  luxurious  are  squares  with  a  plain  centre 
and  a  beautiful  border,  sometimes  in  the  same 
tone,  sometimes  in  a  darker  shade,  and  even 
smarter,  such  combinations  as  deep  reddish 
brown  on  black.  Those  that  are  not  square 
have  a  pattern  at  one  edge,  a  border  generally 
five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  this,  contrary  to 
American  custom,  is  worn  up  on  the  hat,  the 
plain  mesh  covering  the  face.  Consequently  we 
see  daring  combinations  of  white  or  gray  on 
black  and  similar  novelties. 


nPI  IE  two  hats  shown  are  among 
A  the  smartest  that  Maria  Guy 
lias  designed  and  Maria  Guy  is 
making  hats  to-day  for  the  best- 
dressed  women  in  Paris.  Neither 
of  these  has  anything  about  it 
that  might  be  termed  a  novelty, 
and  •for  this  reason  they  are  likely  to  escape  ; 
commercial  popularity. 

The  first  one  shown  with  the  black  crepe  de 
chine  frock  is  of  faille  satin,  soft  and  collapsible, 
with  nothing  but  a  tiny  grosgrained  ribbon  tied 
around  the  crown;  one  of  those  immensely  be- 
coming hats,  ideal  for  traveling,  for  motoring, 
and  for  general  town  use. 

The  second  one  is  beautifully  made  of  five- 
inch  wide  grosgrain  ribbon  put  on  wires  so  that 
one  can  shape  the  brim  at  will.  It  is  excellent 
to  go  with  a  one-piece  dress  or  a  suit  and,  in  fact, 
is  quite  simple  enough  for  country  use  with  a 
knitted  frock.  Maria  Guy  also  makes  it  with  a 
bow  of  fur,  kolinsky,  off  one  side,  but  while  very 
smart,  it  is  a  bit  more  trying.  Hats  like  frocks 
are  simplicity  itself,  their  success  being  due  to 
the  same  factor — lines.  The  trimmings  one 
sees  used  are  flat  in  efFect  and  tend  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  brim. 

Hut,  unlike  frocks,  they  differ  widely  in  sil- 
houette. Eor  instance,  one  sees  rolling  sailors, 
the  brim  high  off  the  face  with  a  cockade  of  ribbon 
to  accent  it,  and  again  little  cloche  shapes  of  the 
softest  faille  with  no  trimming  but  a  soft  bow. 
All  summer  Paris  has  been  wearing  felts,  and 
now  they  are  appearing  for  autumn  in  new  shapes 
and  the  most  unusual  and  fascinating  colors, 
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The  naive  charm  of 
the  newest  Paris 
draped  frocks  is  the 
very  personification 
of  chic 
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the  thought  and  spirit  of  < 
outdoor  activities.  c4nd  that 
_s  designed  to  meet  every;  form 
and  occasion  of  sport.  « 
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"-and  wW  they've  outgroufn 
their  original  purpose 

IN  every  woman's  wardrobe  there  is   usually  the 
favored  garment  —  a  suit,  or  a  gown  or  perhaps  a 
coat — in  which  she  knows  she  is  ever  at  her  best. 

Such  a  favorite  is  a  T  weed-CD -Wool  Suit  or  Coat — 
always  suitable,  always  comfortable,  always  smart — and 
equally  at  home  in  the  out  o'  doors  and  on  the  most 
exclusive  avenue. 

They  are  so  smart  in  style,  so  distinctive  in  line  and  so 
charmingly  tailored  that  women  want  to  and  do  wear 
them  for  almost  every  occasion — whether  it's  hiking  on 
the  open  road  or  shopping  around  town. 

"The  English  Idea  in  American  Outdoor  Apparel"  was 
originally  designed  for  sports  wear.  Now  you  find 
women  wearing  Tweed'O' Wool  Suits  and  Coats  around 
town,  shopping,  to  business  as  well  as  in  the  outdoors. 

Women  discovered  that  the  same  qualities  which  make 
Tweed-O-Wool  the  foremost  sports  apparel,  also  make 
them  the  smartest  garments  for  general  wear  around  town. 

Smart,  swinging  styles  —  trim,  clean-cut  lines,  and  a 
fabric  that  is  weather  and  wear  resistant  put  them  right 
at  home  in  any  outdoor  diversion. 

Tailoring  as  fine,  as  distinctive  as  that  of  the  best 
custom-mades  give  them  a  certain  appeal  to  women  ac 
customed  to  exclusive  tailoring. 

The  fabric,  which  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  fine 
tailoring,  is  pure  worsted,  so  closely  knitted  it  looks 
like  woven  tweed,  is  damp  and  wrinkle  proof  and  ex' 
tremely  wear  resistant. 

You  can  see  Tweed'O-Wool  Suits  and  Coats  in  plain 
shades  and  heather  mixtures  at  leading  Haberdashers, 
Clothiers  and  Apparel  Stores.  Write  for  a  copy  of  the 
Fall  Style  Booklet  in  color,  and  the  name  of  the  Tweed' 
0-Woo(  dealer  nearest  you. 

THE  M  &  M  COMPANY 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 


Shirtings 
irt  Scotland 

Exclusive  Designs 
Warranted  Colors 

(Jftadras  ^j$a/is/e~*  Oxfords  ~$anne/s 
Look  /or  //lis  iickei  in  the  selvage 


DAVID  &  JOHN  ANDERSONS-TP 

NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THIS 

Scotch  Shirtings 


cS$  tfie  ^fine  Custom  S/iops 


ONE  of  the  wisest  things  you  can  do  about  your  suburban 
place  is  to  plant  pines  -  -  generously.  When  their  fragrance 
greets  you  in  the  summer — when  their  sturdiness  halts  the 
winds  in  the  fall — and  their  green  beauty  warms  the  bare  land- 
scape in  winter — you  will  have  no  regrets.  Plant  them  in  clusters 
a  little  away  from  the  house — to  serve  as  a  windbreak,  and  to  add 
to  the  charm  of  your  home  landscape  both  from  your  windows 
and  to  the  passerby. 

Pine  trees  can  be  planted  in  early  autumn,  and  you  will  enjoy 
their  beauty  and  service  at  once,  beginning  with  the  first  fall  and 
winter.  In  addition  to  a  large  stock  of  the  favorite  White  Pine 
(10'  to  14'),  we  have  splendid  specimens  of  Austrian  and  Corsi- 
can  Pine,  8'  to  16';  Scotch  Pine,  8'  to  14';  Red  Pine,  5'  to  6';  and 
Himalayan  Pine,  10'  to  16'; — also  Mugho  (a  dwarf)  Pine,  which 
makes  an  attractive  combination  with  the  larger  pines  in  group 
planting.    Write  for  price  list  and  other  information. 

Moons  Nurseries 

THE   WM  H   MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 


wkick  is  1  mile  from  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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UNDERWEAR 

To  supply  the  growing  demand  for  well  fit- 
ting Underwear  we  carry  a  wide  assortment 
of  Distinctive  Makes  in  both  Union  Suits 
and  Two-Piece  Garments.  Prices  no  higher 
than  elsewhere. 


Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive 
our  most  Particular  Attention 


NEW  YORK 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Garden  Ornament."  Chas.  Scrihner's  Sons 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  GARDEN 

English  Garden  Series  No.  3 

HTHERE  are  many  English  estates  where  a  fountain 
and  evergreens  have  been  combined  to  form  a  pic- 
ture of  exquisite  garden  beauty  and  refreshing  atmos- 
phere— like  the  fountain  in  the  garden  at  Melbourne, 
Derbyshire,  with  its  circular  basin  and  lead  figure  of 
Mercury  by  John  of  Bologna. 

A  fountain  with  background  of  evergreens  always  adds  much  that 
is  refreshing  to  the  garden  during  the  hot  Summer  months.  We 
have  one  of  the  largest  assortments  of  evergreens  in  America.  Our 
pot-grown  Vines,  Climbers,  Shrubs  and  Evergreens  may  be  safely 
planted  during  August  and  early  September  as  the  roots  are  not 
disturbed. 


Are  you  receiving  nur  B  &  A  "Green  List?" 


Bobbi 

Worlds' Choicest  Nursery  and 


tidns 


Greenhouse  Products 

TEL-  RUTH  E  RFORD  -700 


GRAY  CARACUL  WRAP-*1000 

Realizing  in  softness  of 
drapery  and  slender  e*race, 
the  supple  qualities  of 
silk   or  velvet. 


iERGDORF 
OODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 


TABLE  DECORATIONS  of  TO-MORROW 

By  SYDNEY  T>E  BRIE 

Photographs   from  The   Gorham   Co.    and   Ovington  Bros. 


FOR  the  breakfast  table,  a  bowl  of  fruit 
or  a  vase  with  a  few  flowers;  for  the 
luncheon  table,  flowers  and  mayhap  a 
candlestick  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  table;  for  the  dinner  table,  always  a  centre 
bowl  with  its  fruit  and  flower  decoration  and  the 
accompanying  candlesticks 
— these  aretherequirements 
of  a  table  that  is  set  not  only 
for  a  correct  meal  but  a  sat- 
isfactory one.  The  day  has 
long  since  passed  when  a 
groaning  board  alone  is  held 
the  acme  of  dining  table 
perfection.  Less  food  and 
more  artistry  in  it  and  its 
serv  ing  dishes  is  the  rule  of 
the  day. 

But  in  these  accepted  and 
usual  table  ornamenture, 
decorative  objects  for  the 
table  do  not  reach  their 
height.  Indeed,  so  far  have 
we  progressed  beyond  the 
stage  of  leaving  its  decora- 
tion to  the  maids  or  the 
caterer,  that  our  sculptors 
and  similar  craftsmen  are 
again,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Renaissance,  employing 
their  talents  to  produce 
suitable  pieces  for  table  dec- 
oration. And  they  are  find- 
ing a  ready  market  for  their 
work. 

From   one  of  the  best 
known  sculpture  galleries  in  Something  quite 

C-      i-     .    '  &       ,       i  the  centre  flower 

.New  York  come  two  lovely  and  can  be  placed 


examples  in  bronze.  The  flat  copper  bowl  upheld 
by  four  kneeling  figures,  whose  counterparts  each 
holds  a  candle  at  the  four  corners  of  the  table, 
is  worthy  of  note  as  a  perfect  complement  to 
these  lovely  Egyptian  figures. 

Another  lovely  table  decoration  from  the  hands 


new  in  the  way  of  table  decorations  is  this  group  of  bronze  figures  dancing  about 
Ixtwl  and  entirely  separate  from  the  candlesticks.  They  represent  the  four  seasons 
anywhere  on  the  table  that  the  hostess  prefers  to  have  them  for  a  particular  occasion 


of  a  sculptor  is  the  bowl  about  which  dance  the 
four  seasons,  four  separate  figures  in  bronze 
which  may  be  placed  any  distance  from  the  centre 
piece  that  the  size  of  the  table  dictates.  The 
candlesticks  with  this  set  are  two  triple  holder 
sticks  which  carry  bronze-tinted  tapers. 


tXDR  the  usual  decorative 
*■  objects  for  the  table,  it 
might  be  well  to  note  a  few 
changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  what  is  popular. 
Bowls,  for  instance,  are  gen- 
erally replacing  vases  for  the 
centre  of  the  table.  This 
seems  to  be  a  sensiblechange 
since  bowls  are  usually  low 
and  the  average  table  is 
smaller  than  it  used  to  be. 
We  can  all  remember  trying 
to  talk  with  our  hostess  who 
sat  not  five  feet  away,  and 
not  succeeding  because  of 
her  utter  inaccessibility  be- 
hind the  towering  vase  of 
tea  roses  and  ferns. 

Another  changewhich  has 
accompanied  this  is  the  use 
of  fruit  as  an  artistic  adjunct 
rather  than  for  its  excellent 
digestive  qualities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  fruit  used 
in  this  way  is  not  food  at  all 
for  it  is  made  of  wax.  No 
bold  imitation  of  real  fruit 
is  it,  but  rather  a  dream  in 
wax  of  the  perfection  that 
might  be  had  from  Cali- 


TYRINGDA  IE  Fl  rRNITl  HE 

An  interesting  Booklet  <>n  decorative  furniture 
will  be  sent  on  application.    Specify  Booklet  G 
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De  luxe  prints  of  attractive  interiors,  simple  or 
elaborate  as  desired,  gratis  upon  request. 


QUITE  often  a  small  group  or  even  a  single  piece 
of  well-chosen  Furniture  will  infuse  an  entire 
room  with  an  individuality  that  is  charming  beyond 
expression. 

#]T  Seeking  the  unusual  in  Furniture,  without 
prohibitive  cost,  the  visitor  to  this  treasure-house 
of  beautiful  things  will  happen  upon  countless  objects 
worthy  not  alone  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
cabinetmaker's  art  but  of  a  place  in  any  properly 
considered  decorative  scheme. 

(If  So  diversified  are  these  exhibits  that  one's  selection 
is  restricted  only  by  one's   requirements — the 
factor  of  cost  being  negligible,  as  in  all  instances  it 
is  kept  within  moderate  limits. 

EARLY  ENGLISH.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATIVE  OBJECTS:  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
HANDWROUGrlT  FACSIMILES  OF  RARE  OLD  EXAMPLES 
RETAILED  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  THESE  GALLERIES 

Grand  Rapids  Rinunire  Company 

INCORPORATED 

41F-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

48T-r-49T-M  Streets   -   -  New  York  City 

formerly  of  West  32  4  Street 
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A  table  decoration  of  exquisite  grace  is  this  one  of  bronze  in  which  the  centre  bowl, 
which  is  of  burnished  copper,  is  upheld  by  four  Egyptian  figures  which  reflect  in  the 
mirror  below.  Four  single  figures,  each  holding  a  candle,  are  painted  to  match  them 

fornia, Oregon,  or  sunny  Spain.  Another  advantage  of  these  decorative  fruits 
is  that  they  may  be  used  in  a  high  compote  without  imposing  the  difficul- 
ties that  flowers  used  in  a  similar  way  would. 

Such  a  compote  is  the  one  of  Italian  pottery  illustrated  below,  with 
its  accompanying  pair  of  candlesticks.  The  set  shown  is  ivory-toned  but 
it  is  to  be  had  as  well  in  green  or  yellow.  For  the  dining  table  or  sideboard 
designed  in  the  Italian  manner  and  covered  with  heavy  linen  and  filet,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  cut-work  embroidery,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than 
this  for  table  decoration. 


For  the  long,  heavy  sideboard,  as  well  as  the  dining  table  that  is  similar 
to  it,  a  perfect  decoration  is  to  be  found  in  Italian  pottery    This  high 
compote  with  its  flanking  candlesticks  is  ivory  in  color,  but  it  may  also  be 
had  in  green  or  yellow 


The  lower,  footed 
which  has  but  recently 
this  same  pottery,  as  is 
howl  with  its  guarding 
There  are  many  times 
things  may  be  used  to 
I  lien  too,  they  may  be 
easily,  since  they  are  not 
mentioned  compote, 
all  this  heavy  beauty  is 
used  to  be  called  Vene- 
has  become  American, 
in  the change and, I have 
greater  clarity  of  color 


For  informal  use,  the  covered 
fruil  dish  of  Italian  pottery  is 
very  useful  as  well  as  being 
most  attractive 


Rassano  ware  compote 
come  from  Italy  is  of 
also  the  covered  fruit 
birds  at  each  side, 
when  these  less  formal 
better  advantage, 
carried  about  more 
so  large  as  the  first 
Quite  the  opposite  of 
the  delicate  glass  which 
tian,  but  since  the  war 
I  his  has  lost  no  beauty 
been  told,  has  gained  a 
through  it. 


A  new  compote  from  Italy  is 
this   one  of    Bassano  ware, 
whose  shallow  bowl  holds  fruit 
or  cake  to  good  advantage 


Separate  pieces  may  he  had 
in  the  popular  amber  glass.  A 
particularly  fine  one  has  deli- 
cately colored  pear  handles 


That  the  lovely  Venetian  glass  of  old  has  become  American  is  no  discredit  to  it,  for 
nothing  could  he  lovelier  than  the  table  decoration  shown  here,  in  amber  glass.  It 
has  lost  no  whit  of  its  grace  of  shape,  and  has  gained  in  clarity 
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Of  Interest  to  Country 
Estate  Owners 

THE  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  place  its  Service  Bureau  at 
the  disposal  of  owners  of  country 
estates  when  requiring  competent 
gardeners,  in  the  capacities  of  su- 
perintendents, head  gardeners,  or 
assistant  gardeners  —  thoroughly 
qualified  in  even-  particular  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  the 
positions  call  for— gardeners  truly 
efficient  in  their  profession. 

The  bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  association  and  makes 
no  charge  to  the  employer  it  may  serve  or 
to  the  member  it  may  benefit. 

National  Association  of  Gardeners 

M.  C.  EBEL,  Secretary,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

This  association  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  union  organi- 
zation, but  includes  in  its  sustaining,  membership  owners 
of  some  of  the  foremost  country  estates  in  America. 


POSITION  WANTED— To  Industrial  Concerns:  Have 
you  considered  the  building  of  a  village  near  your  factory  for 
employees?  To  keep  good  workmen  you  must  piovide  homes 
for  them  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  I  am  a  village  planner  and 
have  practical  experience  in  developing  a  farm  or  tract  of  land 
into  a  thriving  village:  supervising  the  construction  of  homes, 
roads,  etc..  laying  out  small  parks,  gardens,  athletic  fields. 
Salary  $5,000-  Address  "Supervisor."  care  of  Country  Life. 
Garden  City.  N.  Y. 


••FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER  open  for 
position.  Years  of  practical  and  professional 
experience."  Address  Box  10  28,  care  of 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WEBB,  MARLOW  &  VOUGHT 

Incorporated 

Architects,  Engineers,  Builders 

Country  Estates,  Farms,  and  Commercial  Plants 
37  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone  8846  Bryant 


JAPANESE  GARDENING 

Gardens  and  Rockeries  planned  and 
developed  in  perfect  harmony.  Suit- 
ably adapted  to  most  of  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  My  specialty  for  thirty  years. 
Gardens  are  a  necessary  part  of  world 
reconstruction. 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 

300  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 


Glimpse  No.  3  Into  the  Spirit  of  America  s  Second  Grbhtest  Industry 

"  Labor  with  a  Smile 
is  the  Measure  of  the  'Boss.'" 


Surmounting  difficulties  —  riding  over  accidental  troubles— meet- 
ing emergencies  "head  on"  and  with  a  grin  of  triumph  which  does  not  relax 
the  set  lips  of  determination— these  are  the  test  of  a  man  or  of  an  Industry  (which,  of 
course,  is  merely  a  mass  of  men). 

Talk  about  "troubles" !  The  lumber  industry,  every  man-jack  of  it,  knows  a 
lot  about  that  word.  Look  at  the  photograph  above.  It  is  a  recurrent,  and  unavoidable 
episode  in  the  hardwood  industry.  A  vital  logging  railroad,  on  whose  steady  and  efficient 
operation  depends  the  prompt  and  sure  meeting  of  your  demands  for  an  humble  kitchen 
chair  or  a  refrigerator,  a  luxuriously  carven  mantel,  a  neat  baluster  for  the  stairway  of 
your  new  home  (or  the  floors  thereof) —the  thresholds— picture-mouldings  — heaven 
knows  what  that  you  never  even  think  of — well,  that  elemental  necessity  was  com- 
pletely washed  out  by  floods  which  no  industrial  mastery  could  forefend. 

You  can  see  the  job  those  lumber  boys  are  up  against  to  rebuild  that  railroad 
and  get  it  working  again  in  a  hurry.  (And  they  seem  to  be  enjoying  this  test  of  their 
skill  and  their  organized  devotion  to  your  service.) 

Let  those  of  us  who  sit  on  hardwood  chairs — in  preference  to  metal  or  mono- 
liths—and who  delight  in  the  varied  arts  of  the  cabinet-maker,  study  the  photograph 
above  and  then  enjoy  our  better  understanding  of  the  things  that  have  to  happen,  and 
to  be  done  by  somebody,  before  we  can  relax  in  the  comfort  and  security  of  home. 

"Easy  jobs"  are  hardly  worth  doing.  Hardwood  lumbering  is  no  easy  job. 
But  it  is  worth  doing.   It  must  be  done,  and  done  well.  You  require  it  of  us. 

Write  Us— and  Watch  This  Publication  for  Glimpse  No.  4 

American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 


Memphis.  Tennessee 


American  Oak 
Red  Gum 
American  Walnut 
Poplar 
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CKestnut 

Hickon? 
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Elm 
BeecK 
Basrwood 
Maple 


Sycamore 
Tupelo 
Cherry 
Persimmon 


Willow 
Locust 
Magnolia 
et  at. 
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DEVELOP  YOUR  RIVER 

You  can  make  your  river  produce  power,  light,  irri- 
gation, etc.,  for  your  estate.    Ask  us  about  it. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  ENGINEERING  CO. 


Box  620 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


READ  DAVID  GRAYSON 


Garage  /or  Clifford  firok 


'Modern  Farm  Building^Aif 


By 

red  Hopkins 

The  only  authoritative  work  on  the  subject.  Third  edition  just 
out  with  new  text  and  illustrations.  Price  $4.00,  postage  20c  ad- 
ditional. Book  may  be  purchased  from  the  author. 
■Mr.  Hopkins  specializes  in  all  types  of  farm  buildings  ranging 
from  the  plain  commercial  structure  to  those  suitable  for  the 
gentleman's  country  estate.  He  invites  inquiry  wilh  regard  to  all 
problems  of  country  building.    House,  farm  buildings,  roads,  etc. 

ALFRED  HOPKINS,  Architect,  101  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


CENTURY  AUTUMN  LEADERS 


Fascinating  Facts 


LIGHTING  THE  HOME 

By  M.  Luckiesh 

A  pioneer  book.  It  ranks  with  books  on  inter- 
ior decoration  and  furniture  as  an  aid  to  transforming 
a  house  into  a  home. 

Illustrated.    l2mo,  289  pages.  $1.75 

GLIMPSES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

By  F.  A.  Sherwood 

South  America  in  a  new  light.    A  unique  collection 
of  brief,  clearcut  descriptions  of  places  and  impressions. 
Profusely  illustrated.    810,  406  pages.  $4.00 


THE  REIGN  OF  PATTI 

By  Herman  Klein 

The  authorized  biography  of  the  world's  greatest 
prima  donna.  A  delight  for  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  the  musical  enthusiast. 

Forty  illustrations.    8tv,  470  pages  $5.00 

EVERYDAY  AMERICANS 

By  Henry  Seidel  Canby 

A  brilliant  study  of  the  American  mind  as  the  war 
left  it.    A  keen  analysis  of  the  national  type. 

ismo,  183  pages.  $1.75 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  COLLECTING 

By  Gardner  Teall 

No  connoisseur  of  things  artistic  can  afford  to  be  without  it.    Charming  in  style  and  content. 
Fully  illustrated.    8vo,  328  pages.  $4.00 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 
PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


3S3  FOURTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


October,  1920) 


QAM  MEYER 

3Q1  Jxftfi /venue JVeu)  J/ork 
Exclusive  lbotwear  lor  Women 


Our  representatives  visit  all  the  larger  cities.    We  shall  be  pleased 
to  notify  you  of  dates  upon  request. 


TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 


MORLKY 

SOME  years  ago  a  young  man  named  Christopher  Morley,  a  Rhodes- 
scholar,  applied  to  Doubleday,  Page  Company  for  a  job,  and  sc 
impressed  himself  upon  the  publishers  that  they  felt  inclined  to  yield 
to  the  suggestion.  When  asked  what  kind  of  a  job  he  would  prefer^ 
the  young  man  said  that  he  thought  he  would  like  the  President's  job,  but 
failing  that  he  would  take  anything  he  could  get.  The  result  was  that  he 
went  to  work  the  same  afternoon,  and  was  with  Doubleday,  Page  Sc  Com- 
pany as  a  valued  member  of  the  staff  for  several  years. 

Larger  opportunities  in  literary  work  encouraged  him  to  give  up  his 
actual  work  with  Doubleday,  Page  6i  Company  to  become  a  writer  and 
editor.  His  first  book  "Parnassus  on  Wheels,"  published  in  1917,  was  the 
story  of  a  traveling  book  shop,  with  a  touch  of  romance  and  a  great  deal 
of  delightful,  whimsical  humor. 

Since  that  auspicious  day  it  has  gone  to  press  eight  times  and  in  increasing 
quantities,  and  is  selling  better  to-day  than  ever,  partly  because  "  Parnassus 
on  Wheels"  has  become  a  reality  and  there  are  at  least  two  vans  going! 
around  the  country  catering  to  the  literary  needs  of  the  worthy. 

In  June,  1919,  Mr.  Morley  issued  his  book  "The  Haunted  Bookshop,"  \ 
which  has  now  reached  a  sale  of  more  than  22,000  copies,  and  is  to-day  ' 
selling  more  largely  than  ever.    Each  new  edition  of  these  two  works  is 
a  better  specimen  of  book-making  than  its  predecessor. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  THE  SOUTH 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  a  new  series  of  articles  by  ' 
Paul  W  ilstach,  whose  book  on  Mt.  Vernon  aroused  such  enthusiasm  a 
few  years  ago.  In  these  articles,  the  first  of  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
November  issue,  Mr.  W  ilstach  tells  of  the  life  of  our  ancestors  along  the 
Potomac  from  the  days  of  the  earliest  settlers  until  the  Civil  W  ar. 
He  describes  the  great  estates,  the  splendid  mansions,  the  early  life — social 
and  political — with  a  touch  that  only  a  deep  student  and  gifted  writer  could 
impart.  His  articles  form  not  only  an  authentic  document  but  an  intensely 
vital  and  human  one  as  well.  Indeed,  one  member  of  our  staff  claims  that 
it  is  second  only  to  Thackeray's  "The  \  lrgimans"! 

Our  staff  photographer  recently  spent  a  month  with  Mr.  W  ilstach  along 
the  Potomac,  securing  many  splendid  photographs. 

NOVEMBER  COUNTRY  LIFE  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS*  NUMBER 

To  begin,  there  are  four  reproductions  in  full  color  of  paintings  of  children 
by  such  eminent  portravers  of  childhood  as  Lydia  Field  Emmet,  Constance 
Curtis,  Olive  Tilton,  and  Robert  Henri,  with  an  accompanying  article  on  the 
need  for  having  your  child's  portrait  in  the  home.  Then  there  is  "  1  he 
1  louse  that  Will  Keep  Children,"  which  tells  you  of  many  a  little  point,  likely 
to  Be  forgotten  when  you  build  your  home,  that  means  much  to  the  chil- 
dren's comfort  and  care.  And  a  special  article  gives  the  latest  ideas — from 
a  sanitary  as  well  (as  an  artistic  point  of  view — about  decorating  the  chil- 
dren's rooms. 

I  he  great  question,  "V\  hat  kind  of  a  dog  is  best  for  my  child?"  is  fully 
answered;  and,  going  a  step  farther,  the  best  sort  of  a  pony  is  also  described 
in  another  article.  Then  there  is  a  jolly  story  about  a  children's  carnival 
that  is  held  each  winter  in  New  Hampshire,  and  a  really  practical  article  on 
the  rudiments  of  gardening  for  the  young  folks.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
article  on  a  new  method  of  teaching  children  to  ride  and  jump  horses  that 
has  been  successfully  evolved  by  one  "Daddy."  In  addition  to  the  above 
special  features,  the  number  contains  several  articles  on  building,  gardening, 
and  nature,  illustrated  with  stunning  photographs. 

THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  AND  DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &  CO. 
CO'dPERATE  ON  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

The  Oxford  University  Press  is  the  most  ancient  Press  in  the  world.  Its 
first  book  is  dated  1468.  The  first  Press  at  Oxford  ceased  working  in  1486-7 
but  ever  since  1585 — that  is,  for  335  years — the  Press  as  it  is  known  to-day 
has  been  in  continuous  activity. 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  England  is  the  London  Gazette,  which  started  as 
the  Oxford  Gazette  in  November,  1665,  when  King  Charles  went  to  the  I  niver- 
sity  town  to  escape  the  plague.  Ever  since  1676  the  Oxford  Press  has  issued 
yearly  an  almanac,  and  he  who  possesses  a  complete  set  is  a  much  to  be 
envied  man. 

The  University  Press  is  almost  entirely  self-sufficing,  making  its  own  paper 
and  ink,  founding  its  own  type,  electrotyping,  stereotyping,  printing  by  the 
lithographic  and  collotype  processes,  bookbinding,  etc. 

The  Press  has  more  than  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  publishing  not  only 
learned  educational  works  and  innumerable  elementary  school  books,  but 
also  a  splendid  list  of  books  for  young  people.  1  hey  have  brought  together 
the  best  writers  and  the  best  artists  to  make  hundreds  of  popular  books  in 
color  for  boys  and  girls.  This  part  of  the  business — and  it  has  grown  into 
a  very  large  one — is  dealt  with  by  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &:  Company, 
of  Garden  City.  This  firm  also  cooperates  with  the  Oxford  L  niversitv 
Press  in  Canada,  where  both  houses  maintain  together  a  branch  where  all 
their  publications  are  carried  in  stock  at  25  Richmond  Street,  West,  Toronto. 
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GRAY  CARACUL  WRAP-$IOOO 

Realizinq  in  softness  of 
drapery  and  slender  o'mce, 
the  supple  qualities  of 
silk   or  \-elvet. 
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To  Her  Future  Happiness 

HTHEIR  lovely  daughter.  Entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  new 
son.  Wonder  memories,  as  the  intimacies  of  her  expanding 
life  since  babyhood  float  like  a  panorama  of  beauty  through  the 
thoughts  of  her  loved  ones  gathered  here.  Her  own  wedding 
breakfast!  And  her  mother's  wedding  silver  too—  silently  sug- 
gesting another  joyful  day  of  long  ago — reflecting  an  enchanting 
background,  such  as  only  silver  can — sometime  to  be  handed 
down  to  mingle  with  the  silver  gifts  of  the  new  bride — there  to 
be  treasured  through  all  the  years  as  the  priceless  reminder  of 
happy  family  ties. 

Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 
by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 


THE  QORHAM  COMPANY 


Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths 
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The  House  and  Farm  Buildings 
By  JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE 

Illustrations    by    C).    R.  Eggers 
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IN  CONSIDERING  the  type  of  house  that  is  hest  suited  to  life 
in  the  country  to-day,  there  are  many  influences  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  First,  the  style  of  architectur  . 
Obviously  a  house  designed  for  the  sunlit  slopes  of  California 
is  not  suited  to  the  coast  ot  the  Atlantic,  where  fog  and  wind  prevail 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  West.  But  there  is  a  type  that  is 
suited  to  the  majority  of  sections  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
simple  Colonial  style  that  round  its  greatest  exponents  in  the  manor 
houses  of  the  upper  South,  particularly  Maryland.  Such  a  house  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  estate  which  has  been  selected  for  this  article 
and  which  could  be  built  in  almost  any  section  of  the  United  States, 
although  it  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  the  East  than  elsewhere. 

The  house  must,  of  course,  be  in  good  taste  and  suited  to  the  sur- 
roundings. And  where  can  one  find  better  taste  than  that  expressed 
in  the  old  Southern  manor?  But  taste  alone  is  not  enough;  the 
house  must  be  efficient  and  comfortable  or  it  will  fail  of  its  purpose. 
No  matter  how  beautiful  a  house  may  be,  if  it  is  awkward  or  cumber- 
some, sooner  or  later  its  ow  ner  will  endeavor  to  dispose  of  it. 

And  this  question  of  comfort  and  efficiency  almost  answers  an- 


other important  question:  "Does  it  suit  the  owner?"  It  it  is 
artistic,  efficient,  and  comfortable,  it  must  be  a  very  particular  owner 
inde  ed  w  ho  will  not  be  satisfied  w  ith  such  a  combination.  Of  course, 
everyone  who  sets  out  to  build  has  his  own  particular  ideas  on  what 
he  wants,  and  in  his  mind's  eye  he  has  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
the  house  he  desires;  but  there  are  always  some  practical  difficulties 
that  prevent  the  house  on  completion  from  looking  exactly  the  way 
the  owner  had  imagined  it.  Here  it  is  well  to  study  the  owner's  char- 
acteristics for  some  time  before  designing  the  house,  so  that  the  house 
as  well  as  the  grounds  may,  in  so  tar  as  possible,  correspond  to  his 
tastes.  In  the  case  which  we  are  illustrating,  the  estate  and  the 
house  were  both  planned  for  an  outdoor  man;  a  man  fond  of  active 
exercise  and  imbued  with  a  love  for  the  country  and  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  country.  The  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  and  the  down- 
stairs floor  is  spacious  and  rambling.  The  house  is  situated  on  one 
ot  the  highest  locations  in  the  vicinity,  commanding  a  view  oi 
main  miles  over  a  beautiful  rolling  country. 

The  estate  consists  of  about  400  acres,  and  within  the  grounds 
are  tennis  courts,  a  swimming  pool,  and  a  bridle  path  encircling 
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Designed  by  John  Russell  Pop 


First  floor  plan.    Particular  attention  was  paid  to 
obtaining  long  vistas  through  the  house  to  the 
grounds,  thus  giving  it  a  feeling  of  intimate  con- 
nection with  its  surroundings 
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Designed  by  John  Russell  Pope 

The  library,  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  is  an  old  English  paneled  room,  richly  carved,  and  mellow  in  the  color  of  its  early  eighteenth  century  woodwork 
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the  entire  place.  There  are  flower  gardens  and  the  vegetable 
gardens,  with  special  attention  to  the  asparagus  bed;  and  an  orchard 
and  much  pasture  land  for  the  stock.  The  group  of  farm  buildings 
includes  a  garage,  with  accommodations  for  several  cars,  and  a 
large  barn  for  the  cattle  and  horses.  Houses  for  the  chauffeur  and 
his  family,  for  the  superintendent  of  the  estate,  and  the  other 
laborers,  are  not  omitted.  It  is  well  to  group  these  in  a  single 
unit,  and  removed  sufficiently  from  the  house  so  as  jo  be  out  of 
sight — an  effect  that  can  be  had  by  judicious  planning — and  as  far 
as  possible  out  of  hearing. 

THE  house  itself,  as  has  been  said,  recalls  in  its  design  the  typical 
large  Maryland  houses  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Like  them, 
it  has  a  main  mass  and  two  connecting  wings  at  right  angles  to  it, 
joined  by  lower  structures  with  the  main  building.  In  its  long, 
generous  lines,  its  reserve  and  simplicity,  in  the  vigor  of  its  plain 
moldings,  and  above  all,  in  the  intimate  connection  of  its  main 
rooms  with  the  gardens  and  grounds  about  it,  it  suggests  the  kind  of 
life  that  is  to  be  lived  in  it,  and  the  hospitality  to  be  dispensed  there. 
The  plan,  with  its  great  hall  running  entirely  through  the  house 
from  west  to  east,  is  typical  of  such  historic  houses  as  Montpelier  in 
Maryland,  or  Mount  Airy  and  Saline  Hall  on  the  Rappahannock. 

On  entering  by  the  west  door,  one  sees  across  the  width  of  the 
house  the  door  leading  out  upon  the  east  portico,  framing  a  view  of 
green  lawn,  shrubbery,  and  wooded  hills  beyond.  On  the  left  is  the 
large  dining  room  with  its  paneled  chimney  breast,  and  beyond  it 
the  breakfast  room  open  to  the  morning  sun.  The  library  on  the 
right  is  an  old  English  paneled  room,  rich  in  carving,  and  mellow  in 
the  color  of  its  early  eighteenth  century  woodwork.    From  the 


Designed  by  John  Russell  Pope 
Showing  the  layout  of  the  stable  group 
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Designed  by  John  Russell  Pope 
The  stairway  rises  in  a  graceful  curve  to  the  second  floor,  a  feature  of  it  be- 
ing the  shallow  niche  on  the  landing  designed  to  hold  an  old  grandfather's  clock 

entrance  hall, one  enters  on  the  left  the  stair  hall,  in  which  the  stairway 
rises  with  a  graceful  curve  to  the  second  floor,  a  feature  of  it  being 
the  shallow  niche  on  the  landing,  where  an  old  grandfather's  clock 
is  to  stand.  Opposite  the  stair  hall  a  broad  corridor  descends  by  a 
few  steps  to  the  great  living  room,  which  opens  on  the  south  porch  and 
the  flower  garden.  Off"  this  corridor  to  the  south  is  the  gun-room, 
a  small  room  paneled  in  wood,  which  with  its  cases  for  arms  and 
trophies  is  the  centre  of  the  outdoor  life  of  the  house. 

Upstairs  the  bedrooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated.  Those  for 
the  children  are  in  the  south  wing  and  can  be  reached  by  a  separate 
stairway  near  the  gun-room.  The  servants  rooms  are  opposite  in 
the  north  wing,  leaving  the  whole  main  body  of  the  house  for  the 
rooms  of  the  owner  and  his  guests.  In  all,  there  are  six  principal 
living  rooms,  all  of  generous  size.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  in  planning  to  obtaining  the  long  vistas  through  the  house  to 
the  grounds  which  do  so  much  to  give  the  house  a  feeling  of  in- 
timate connection  with  its  surroundings. 

ONE  is  struck  most  of  all,  in  studying  the  plans  of  this  house  and 
estate,  with  the  successful  embodiment  in  it  of  the  old  simple 
American  traditions  of  building.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  create 
one  of  those  familar  show  places  which,  by  the  perfection  of  their 
cleverly  antiqued  half  timbering  and  Tudor  chimneys,  compete  for 
admiration  with  the  exotic  magnificence  of  the  French  chateau  next 
door.  It  is,  rather,  the  healthy  symbol  of  American  race  con- 
sciousness and  pride  in  the  achievements  of  our  own  people,  in- 
tensified since  the  Great  War,  which  has  brought  with  it  the 
realization  that  the  mode  of  building  that  took  form  in  this  coun- 
try contemporaneously  with  our  own  development  into  a  separate 
people,  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  expression  that  has  been  de- 
vised of  the  traits  of  character  and  mode  of  life  that  we  like  to  call 
American. 
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THE  general  character,  the  vegetation,  and  the  topographv 
of  the  land  selected  for  the  country  estate  must  necessarily 
dictate  the  plan.  Two  extremes  are  equally  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  landscape  design.  One  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  plan  to  broken  topographical  conditions,  thick  vegetation, 
numerous  large  and  handsome  trees,  well  defined  views,  etc.;  the 
other  is  the  creation  ot  interesting  composition  on  free  and  bare  land. 

In  the  first  case  the  landscape  architect  draws  upon  his  imagina- 
tion only  in  so  far  as  the  additions  to  existing  conditions  enhance, 
harmonize,  and  complete  the  natural  picture.  In  the  second  case  he 
draws  upon  his  imagination  to  the  full  extent  of  creating  a  series 
of  new  pictures  with  materials  imported  on  the  propertv.  The  ex- 
ample illustrated  in  this  article  belongs  to  the  second  class. 

The  site  selected  tor  the  house  is  the  top  of  a  high  knoll  completely 
devoid  of  vegetation,  gently  sloping  toward  the  farm  lands  below. 

The  Colonial  ot  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  selected  as  the 
architectural  keynote,  so  that  the  landscape  design  was  necessarily 
an  adaptation  of  the  old  style  to  the  modern  requirements  of  the  day 
and  to  the  local  climate. 

Pleasure  grounds  and  utility  grounds  have  been  kept  separate, 
the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  residence. 
Two  circular  lawns  open  themselves  to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
and  their  outline  is  so  planted  that  a  frame  is  given  both  to  the  lawns 
and  to  the  principal  distant  views. 


The  pleasure  grounds  have  been  so  designed  that  one  may  meander 
through  them  and  make  use  of  the  different  features  in  complete 
seclusion,  almost  entirely  lost  among  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 
make  this  area  a  romantic  island  completely  screened  from  the  rest 
of  the  property.  The  old-fashioned  flower  garden,  fragrant  with 
old  box,  a  circular  retreat  made  attractive  by  the  sound  of  water  and 
enclosed  by  high  hornbeam  hedges,  a  swimming  pool,  and  a  tennis 
court,  will  be  the  points  of  interest  in  this  island,  and  the  seclusion 
will  be  provided  by  large  elms,  maples,  dogwoods,  hornbeams,  etc., 
which  will  be  transplanted  trom  a  portion  of  the  property  which 
now  has  them  in  great  abundance;  while  the  walks  throughout  will 
be  canopied  by  very  large  dogwoods  which  are  the  finest  treasure 
to  be  found  in  the  wooded  portion  of  the  estate. 

While  the  rendering  of  the  plan  necessarily  shows  formality  and 
may  suggest  a  degree  of  elaborateness,  the  real  conception  is  one  of 
simplicity,  utility,  and  comfort.  The  designer  depends  upon  the 
use  of  simple  native  materials  and  upon  adaptation  of  the  different 
features  to  the  existing  land  contours  for  a  homelike  effect,  so  he  will 
utilize  the  stone  walls  to  be  covered  by  vines  and  by  fruit.  He  will  de- 
pend upon  the  use  of  local  trees  and  shrubs  only  for  the  composition  of 
his  masses  of  vegetation,  trusting  that  the  size  and  shape  ot  the  trans- 
planted trees  and  shrubs  will  quickly  transform  a  barren  area  into  a 
well-balanced  landscape  composition  apparently  long  established,  as 
well  as  fitting  for  the  requirements  of  a  complete  modern  country  home. 
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Designed  by  \*itale,  Brinckerhoff  &  Geiffert 

The  plan  for  the  gardens  and  grounds.  The  utility  grounds  are  grouped  around  the  necessary  service  buildings,  stables,  cottages,  etc..  and  are  enclosed  by  the  orchard.  The 
rest  of  the  property,  which  is  quite  large,  is  devoted  to  farming,  only  a  few  acres  being  required  for  residental  purposes  by  such  a  compact  and  complete  scheme  of  design 
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The  TOfVN  that  TIME  FORQOT 


By  <MAITLAND  BELKNAP 

Photographs  by  Roger  B.  Whitman 


SINCE  so  much  of  New 
Castle  (in  Delaware)  is 
Colonial  in  appearance, 
a  journey  there  does  a 
great  deal  to  satisfy  those  of  us 
who  feel  that  our  existence  is 
made  more  complete  by  a  visi- 
ble, tangible  connection  with  the 
tradition  brought  from  over- 
seas, and  who  like  to  sense  our 
continuity  with  the  unhurried 
vitality  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv.  Here  is  a  complete  com- 
munity, serene  and  untroubled, 
which  has  gracefully  avoided 
improvements  and  conspicuous 
restorations,  and  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  whose  appear- 
ance are  to-day  as  they  were  a 
century  ago. 

When  you  see  New  Castle  in 
the  morning's  golden  calm,  you 
are  not  surprised  to  find  your- 
self half  expecting  that  the 
paneled  doors  of  the  Georgian 
houses  will  swing  slowly  open 
and  permit  the  powdered  gentry 
to  take  the  bright,  clear  air, 
whilst  they  walk  the  shaded 
pavement  in  their  leisurely 
journev  down  the  Strand  to 
their  appointed  tasks.  As  you 
look  around  closely  and  explore 
further,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  convince  your- 
self that  you  have  not  been 
given  a  power  enabling  you  to 
move  in  time  as  well  as  space. 

The  trolley  car  by  which  you  came  must  in  reality  have  been  an 
enchanted  craft  whose  kindly  conductor  is  familiar  with  the  secret 
of  the  fourth  dimension,  so  that,  while  you  thought  that  you  had 
traveled  but  half  a  dozen  miles,  he  has  actually  brought  you  150 
years  from  your  starting  point. 

For  this  town  to  which  you  have  come  was,  you  must  know,  al- 
ready the  leading  metropolis  south  of  New  Amsterdam  when  Wil- 
iam  Penn  first  came  to  America  to  take  title  to  his  lands  in  1682.  He 
went  directly  from  his  ship  to  this  same  court  house,  whose  east  wing 
was  standing  then,  and  in  accordance  with  the  English  law  was  given 
"  Livery  of  Seison  "  by  the  Duke  of  York's  men,  receiving  from  them, 
in  the  presence  of  Indians,  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  English,  the  key  to 
Fort  Casimir,  and  "turf  and  twig,  water  and  soil"  as  symbols  of  his 
jurisdiction  over  land,  water,  and  timber.  In  fact,  it  had  already 
suffered  enough  vicissitudes  to  have  had  its  name  changed  seven 
times.  It  had  been  called  Sandhuken,  New  Amstel,  Grape  Vine 
Point,  New  Stockholm,  Delaware  Town,  Fort  Casimir,  Fort  Trinity, 
and  finally  New  Castle. 

The  Swedes  were  the  first  to  arrive.  They  came  at  the  command 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1638.  Their  governor,  John  Priestz,  spoke 
his  mind  in  no  uncertain  terms,  but  the  Dutch  soon  drove  him  out. 
They  built  the  first  fort  and  named  it  "Casimir."  Then  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  in  1664,  took  the  town  for  the  English,  and  Francis  Lovelace 
became  in  turn  its  governor. 

DURING  the  Dutch  regime  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  a  familiar  figure 
here,  and  it  is  from  his  time  that  the  village  green  dates.  This 
is  surrounded  by  the  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings,  and  has 
always  been  the  centre  of  town  life.  At  one  end  stands  the  oldest 
court  house  in  the  United  States,  alongside  the  town  hall— beautiful 


The  old  town  hall,  behind  which  until  recently  stood  the  market  sheds. 
The  farmers  who  brought  in  their  produce  started  from  their  farms  before 
daybreak,  so  that  the  business  of  the  market  was  concluded  by  seven  A.  M. 


old  buildings,  one  of  richly  col- 
ored stucco  and  the  other  of- 
brick.  They  both  have  Colonial 
cupolas  which  are  crowned  with 
tiny  golden  domes  that  domi- 
nate the  green  and  flash  back 
the  glory  of  the  sun  throughout 
the  day.  The  cupola  of  the 
court  house  is  traditionally  Co- 
lonial as  far  as  the  crowning 
member  of  the  cornice  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  cap  is  unusual 
in  that  it  extends  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  cornice.  This  type 
is  also  found  on  the  "academy" 
and  on  the  "old  Swedes"  church 
in  Wilmington.  It  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  cupolas  to  be  found 
on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
which  were  inspired  by  the  onion 
domes  of  Russia.  Therefore 
these  bulbous  affairs  in  Dela- 
ware seem  to  be  the  result  of 
Swedish  tradition  in  the  Co- 
lonies. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
green  is  Immanuel  Church  with 
its  homey  English  air,  in  the 
centre  of  the  spacious  burying 
ground,  separated  from  the  world 
by  a  low  weathered  wall.  The 
church  was  finished  in  1822,  but 
most  of  it  was  built  in  1704, 
while  the  eucharistic  vessels  were 
a  present  from  Queen  Anne. 

One  side  of  the  green  is  flanked 
by  a  line  of  diminutive  Colonial 
houses  (among  them  a  tiny 
Dutch  house  of  unknown  age  dating  probably  from  about  1650), 
and  on  the  other  is  the  church  which  shelters  the  spiritual  descend- 
ants of  the  first  presbytery  in  the  Colonies.  The  original  building 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  second,  which  was  built  in  171 2,  is  now- 
used  as  a  Sunday  school,  and  the  "new"  church  was  put  up  in 
1853  "in  the  Gothik  taste."  Above  the  green  wave  stately  elms 
that  were  planted  in  181 5  and  have  grown  strong  and  beautiful. 
The  houses  seem  minute,  so  overshadowed  are  they  by  the  tower- 
ing boughs. 

Peaceful  it  seems,  does  it  not?  But  in  the  central  chamber  of 
that  court  house  stand  the  columns  to  which  malefactors  were 
bound  in  the  days  when  state  justice  was  meted  out  by  means  of 
the  branding  iron. 

Another  public  possession  which  dates  back  to  the  Dutch  is  the 
common  farm.  Stuyvesant  gave  1,000  acres  of  farm  land  to.be 
known  as  "the  common,"  and  his  gift  was  confirmed  by  Penn 
in  1 701.  The  tract  has  since  been  divided  into  seven  farms,  and  the 
rental  therefrom  helps  to  pay  the  town's  expenses.  It  was  about 
this  time,  too,  that  that  strange  arc  in  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Delaware  came  into  existence.  When  his  Royal  Highness, 
the  Duke  of  York,  ordered  the  laying  out  of  the  boundaries  of  his 
domains,  he  commanded  that  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  twelve  miles 
in  length  be  drawn  from  the  steps  of  the  court  house  in  New  Castle. 
Some  of  this  circle  is  still  visible  on  the  map  and  has  bothered  many 
a  one  of  us  in  our  struggles  with  geography  at  school. 

THESE  Colonial  landmarks  seem  venerable  to  us,  but  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  words  of  an  old  New  Castle  song,  they  are  positively 
nouveaux  compared  with  the  cobble  paving,  for  which  it  seems  Noah  is 
an  accessory  before  the  fact.    You  see,  he  anchored  the  ark 
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Immanuel  Church,  one  of  the  first  Church  of  England  parish  churches  erected  in  this  country.  It  is  built  of  stone  covered  with 
beautifully  colored  and  weathered  gray  stucco.   The  main  part  of  the  church  dates  from  1704,  but  the  transepts  were  added  in  1822 
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The  back  of  the  court  house — said  to  be  the  oldest  one  in  the  United  States — showing 
the  cupola,  which  is  reminiscent  of  those  found  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 

in  the  Delaware,  which  excited  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  New 
Castle  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  (What  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Castle  meant  by  not  having  had  the  good  taste  to  get  drowned  in  the 
late  inundation — as  was  the  more  or  less  accepted  plan  of  the  great 
Supervisor  of  floods — Holy  Writ  neglects  to  state.)  For  thus  saith 
the  secular  ditty: 

The  boys  threw  rocks  at  the  animals  and  that  paved  the  streets,  you  see. 
Very   few  of  the   missiles  seem   to  have  attained   their  ob- 
jective, however,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  impious  small  boys 
were  as  woefully  lacking  in  their  marksmanship  as  they  were  in  their 
theology. 

In  later  days — 1704,  in  fact — the  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania declared  their  independence  of  William  Penn  and  became  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  New  Castle  was  the  most  important  city  in 
the  province.  The  reason  for  this  prominence  seems  to  have  been 
twofold:  it  was  a  stopping  place  on  the  main  line  of  travel  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore;  for  at  that  time  the  most  usual  route 
was  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Castle  by  boat,  by  stage  or  horseback 
to  Frenchtown  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  from  French- 
town  to  Baltimore  by  boat.  The  other  reason  was  that  New  Castle 
was  the  last  port  of  call  for  the  clipper  ships  sailing  from  Philadelphia 
in  the  Canton  trade.  It  was  also  the  first  stop  on  the  return  voyage 
because  of  a  law  requiring  every  ship  to  stop  at  New  Castle  and  pay 
duty  before  going  to  the  Quaker  City.  Many  were  the  farewells  and 
greetings,  grave  and  gay,  to  travelers  and  mariners  and  all  who  sailed 
the  wine-dark  sea.  'I  here  was  an  old  and  famous  tavern  opposite 
the  court  house  where  it  was  the  custom  of  the  supercargo  to  bold 
a  last  farewell  carouse.  It  was  these  Canton  traders  who  brought 
the  willows  that  we  now  see  in  the  yards;  they  were  grown  from 
slips  taken  from  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  The  cellars  of  the  town 
were  used  as  storehouses  for  merchandise  and  held  Oriental  bales 
a-plenty. 

The  town  is  rich  in  stories  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  home 
of  Major  William  Jackson,  who  was  aide  and  secretary  to  General 
George  Washington.  Consequently,  one  may  see  mahogany  at 
which  he  and  the  general  dined  with  Lafayette,  and  fireplaces  at 
which  they  warmed  themselves.  In  his  diary  of  July  4,  1776,  one 
Enoch  Anderson,  a  Continental  captain,  wrote  of  the  enthusiastic 
soldiers  having  a  few  hours  to  rest  in  the  square,  saying,  "We  took 
out  of  the  Court  House  all  of  the  Insignia  of  Monarchy,  all  of  the 
Baubles  of  Royalty,  and  made  a  pile  of  them  before  the  Court  House 


and  burnt  them  to  ashes.  A  Merry  Day  we  made  of  it."  A  merry 
day,  indeed,  with  no  constitution  to  worry  about,  much  less  an  eigh- 
teenth amendment — in  1776.  Three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  came  from  New  Castle.  They  were  Thomas  McKean, 
George  Read,  and  the  latter's  brother-in-law,  George  Ross,  who, 
although  signing  for  Pennsylvania,  wTas  born  in  New  Castle. 

EVEN  after  the  Philadelphia  ships  ceased  to  call  at  this  port  the 
town  continued  to  grow,  because  it  was  on  an  artery  of  trans- 
portation and  because  of  the  importance  of  its  inhabitants,  reaching 
its  height  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1832 
the  old  stage  coach  line  to  Frenchtown  was  replaced  bv  the  first 
passenger  railway  in  the  country.  The  rails  were  of  wood  and  were 
laid  on  stone  ties  or  sleepers.  A  monument  in  the  market  square, 
built  of  these  same  stone  ties,  commemorates  this  epochal  engineering 
achievement.  The  train  consisted  of  an  engine  and  two  cars,  and 
could  go  at  the  unearthly  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  In  I  S3  2 
this  was  considered  dangerous,  so  when  the  train  came  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  town,  it  was  met  by  a  great  runner,  a  Mr.  Galloway,  who 
ran  ahead,  ringing  a  large  bell  to  warn  humans  and  animals  away 
from  the  danger  zone.  Behind  Mr.  Galloway  came  the  wheezing, 
screaming  engine.  In  the  meantime  another  large  bell  was  ringing 
at  the  battery  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  with  the 
train's  approach  so  that  they  could  gather  there  to  watch  Mr. 
Galloway  secure  the  demon  in  safety,  and  to  congratulate  the  pas- 
sengers upon  a  safe  journey  and  arrival. 

The  first  passenger  railway  was  destined  to  sink  into  oblivion, 
eclipsed  by  a  younger  and  a  longer  one  which  transported  from  New- 
York  to  Washington  more  directly,  connecting  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  with  these  two  cities.  NewT  Castle  was 
passed  by  to  dream  alone  of  her  past  activities.  The  reason  she  has 
remained  so  unchanged  is  that  there  has  been  no  need  to  build  new 
houses.  The  parts  of  the  town  where  the  good  houses  were  con- 
tinued to  be  the  parts  of  town  where  people  wanted  to  live.  There 
has  therefore  been  no  need  to  tear  down  the  good  and  the  well-built 
in  order  to  make  way  for  so-called  improvements.  The  green  and 
the  streets  leading  from  the  court  house  end  of  it  have  hardly  been 
changed  at  all,  and  along  the  Strand  there  have  been  but  few  changes 
since  the  fire  in  1824.  A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  there  were 
destroyed  then,  but  two  particularly  beautiful  examples  were  spared, 
the  one  at  the  end  of  the  Strand  at  the  corner  of  Harmony  Street, 
which  is  now  the  parish  house  of  Immanuel  Church,  and  the  large 


The  Strand,  with  its  archaic  cobble  paving 
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and  imposing  home  about  three  doors 
farther  down,  built  by  George  Read  II. 
the  first  United  States  District  Attorney 
and  son  of  the  signer. 

These  two  houses  and  two  more  on  the 
green  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the  same 
architect,  judging  by  the  similarity  of  the 
moldings  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
woodwork  is  enriched.  They  solve  very 
successfully  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  present-day  builder  of  a  small  city 
house.  \\  ith  a  very  few  changes  they 
could  be  used  for  facades  in  any  city 
where  the  houses  do  not  have  an  open 
space  between  them.  There  are  many  fine 
features  to  these  dwellings,  whose  brick 
was  manufactured  not  far  away,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  at  Brickmakers  Point. 
Flemish  bond  is  the  one  most  frequently 
employed;  1.  e.,  the  courses  or  rows  consist 
alternately  of  brick  with  the  long  face  ex- 
posed and  of  brick  with  the  short  face 
exposed — or  first  a  stretcher  and  then  a 
header;  the  stretchers  of  one  row  are  above 
the  headers  of  the  row  below,  and  vice 
versa.  A  narrow  joint  of  grayish  mortar 
was  used,  and  finished  about  flush  with 
the  brick. 

The  proportion  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows and  their  relation  to  one  another  is  particularly  well  studied, 
and  gives  an  appearance  of  ease  and  calm  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  duplicate.  The  doorways  are  of  two  types — 
one  plain  and  the  other  with  a  fan-light.  The  deep  reveal  of  these 
entrances  is  what  gives  them  their  strength.  The  height  of  the 
panels  in  the  reveal  corresponds  to  the  height  of  the  panels  of  the 
door.  The  doors  are  flanked  by  pilasters  and  in  the  better  ex- 
amples are  pedimented.  When  there  is  a  fan-light  it  cuts  up  into 
this  pediment,  the  archivolts  are  ornamented,  the  keystones  elabo- 
rated, and  the  fan-lights  have  unusual  designs  in  the  leading. 

A  pleasing  form  of  strap-work  adorns  the  frieze  above  the  door  of 
one  of  the  houses  on  the  green.  The  windows  are  large  and  divided 
into  rectangular  panes,  some  having  twenty-four  to  a  window  and 
others  twelve.  Solid,  paneled  shutters  are  the  prevailing  type.  Thev 
were  always  used  on  the  first  floor  and  sometimes  on  the  second, 
but  the  usual  solution  was  solid  shutters  below  and  blinds  with  slats 
at  the  windows  of  the  upper  floors.  The  solid  shutters  are  paneled, 
and  three  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  number  of  panels  to  have, 
although  some  of  the  larger  shutters  have  four.  The  window  frames 
and  sashes  are  very  well  detailed,  having  great  delicacy  and  being 
well-proportioned.  The  meeting-bar  is  kept  thin,  as  are  the  mun- 
tins.  A  particularly 
well-designed  feature 
is  the  lintel.  It  is 
made  ot  one  piece  of 
stone  but  the  centre 
portion  is  raised 
above  the  rest  in  two 
steps  so  as  to  give 
the  form  of  a  key- 
stone. 

EFFECTS  of  great 
variety  and 
beauty  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of 
simple  grooves  made 
with  a  curved  chisel 
and   by  drill  holes. 
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A  corner  of  the  old  garden  of  the  Read  house,  which  extends 
along  the  Strand  from  the  house  to  the  end  of  the  property 


Sometimes  a  Y-shaped  chisel  was  used  to 
give  a  different  accent.  A  very  perfect 
example  of  this  type  of  ornament  is  the 
mantel  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Read 
house.  The  interior  finish  of  this  house 
is  well  done  throughout.  The  chair  rails 
and  door  and  window  trim,  as  well  as  the 
mantels,  are  all  adorned  with  this  gouge 
and  drill  motif.  The  house  is  rectangular 
in  plan,  facing  the  Strand  and  looking 
across  an  open  green  to  the  Delaware. 
There  is  a  wing  which  extends  back 
from  one  end  of  the  house.  Thus  it  oc- 
cupies one  angle  of  the  grounds. 

There  is  an  old  formal  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  place,  which  extends  along  the 
Strand  from  the  house  to  the  end  of  the 
property,  and  is  laid  out  in  three  inter- 
lacing ovals  of  box.  At  the  two  inter- 
sections are  quaint  gazebos  with  a  slight 
Gothic  flavor,  built  of  white  woodwork 
and  covered  with  pale  wisteria.  The 
back  part  of  the  grounds  with  its  great 
trees,  blossoming  shrubbery,  and  grape 
arbors,  is  less  symmetrical  in  plan.  Al- 
though the  garden  has  been  neglected  for 
a  time,  the  hardy  flowers  still  flourish 
and  seem  content  to  dispense  with  the 
governing  hand  of  man. 
The  knoll  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  commands  an  outlook 
over  the  wall  to  the  Delaware,  with  its  passing  ships — a  splendid 
sheltered  haven  from  which  to  watch  the  world. 

THE  street  itself  is  quaint  to  a  degree.  The  sun  falls  on  the 
tawny  cobbles  through  the  new  leaves  of  the  swaying  trees, 
shimmering  and  melting  into  shadow  like  the  waves  of  light  that  run 
over  rippling  sands,  mimicking  the  dancing  waves  through  which 
the  sunbeams  pass.  At  either  end  is  a  strip  of  brilliant  green, 
the  smooth  blue  river,  and  beyond  this  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
flat  as  the  Netherlands,  but  richly  clothed  with  trees  to  the 
water's  edge. 

There  are  moderns  whose  creed  is,  "The  past  is  dead,  long  live 
to-day."  New  Castle,  with  its  living  memories  of  yesterday,  is  the 
materialization  of  the  antithesis  of  this  attitude.  The  men  who  are 
there  realize  that  those  who  came  before  them  had  to  face  problems 
in  living  very  similar  to  the  problems  we  have  to  face  to-day; 
that  they  were  men  whose  minds  were  as  keen  and  capable  as  ours, 
men  who  had  more  leisure  to  devote  to  solving  the  question  of  how 
best  to  lead  a  gentle  and  complete  existence.  To  one  of  education 
and  experience  their  solution  was  a  good  one,  as  is  proven  by  their 

works  which  have 
lived  after  them.  (The 
knowledge  that  there 
are  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  tradition 
and  who  make  it  their 
task  to  continue  it 
is  balm  to  a  conser- 
vative spirit  much 
battered  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  "  improve- 
ment," for  has  it  not 
been  said,  "Improve- 
ment means  change, 
and  change  means 
innovation  —  and  in- 
novation is  to  be  dep- 
recated." 


The  R 
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HO  IF  .MUCH  HOUSE 

for 

HO  IF  .MUCH  MONEY 

"By  FRAN^  CH0UTEAU  'BRO^N 

A  LTHOUGH  a  great  many  prospective  builders  of  houses 
/%      are  evidently  in  very  great  need  of  information  as  to  how 

/  %  much  of  a  house  they  can  get  for  their  money,  yet  this 
must  remain — in  as  large  a  country  as  these  United  States 
of  America — always  a  most  difficult  matter  to  visualize  to  the  in- 
experienced home  builder.  In  part  this  is  because  of  the  erratic 
prices  of  building  and  building  materials  in  these  post-war  days, 
and  in  some  considerable  part  it  is  because  of  the  usual  inexperience 
of  the  individual  who  is  immediately  concerned  with  what  is  always 
a  particular  and  individual  problem.  And  it  is  this  individuality 
that  must  always  remain  at  or  near  the  very  heart  of  the  question, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the 
conundrum — because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  individual  home 
builder  can  seldom  be  made  to  realize  that  the  house  is  anything 
different  from  the  automobile,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  as  easily 
possible  for  him  to  select  between  ready-made  houses  as  it  is  for  him 
to  decide  between  the  various  grades  of  cars.  And  as,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  an  attempt  has  to  be  made  to  "grade"  the 
dwelling,  just  as  cars  are  graded,  or  lumber,  on  a  scale  of  price,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  particularly  careful  to  indicate  that  in  houses,  at 
least,  matters  of  style,  taste,  and  individuality  are  factors  that  can 
not,  with  safety,  be  entirely  disregarded! 

At  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  for  the  designer 


First  and  second  floor  plans  for  a  house 
costing  around  $10,000.  Note  t  hat  t  here 
is  no  provision  for  servants  quarters 


The  finished  house  as  developed  from  the  plans  shown  below 

to  grade  his  illustrations  by  selecting  houses  of  a  sufficent  similarity 
of  type  or  architectural  style,  so  that  the  spectator  can  readily 
contrast  them;  and  thus  we  find,  at  once,  that  we  are  beginning  to 
tend  a  little  toward  uniformity.  Therefore,  as  a  first  warning  to 
the  gentle  reader,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  particular  type  of 
houses  here  shown  as  examples  may  not  be  at  all  suitable  for  the 
reader's  particular  lot,  and  even  a  little  to  explain  why  they  were 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  houses  that  might  be  se- 
cured, when  graded  according  to  price. 

This  kind  of  design  was  selected  for  the  following  good,  and,  I 
hope,  sufficient  reasons:  first,  it  is  a  modern  and  popular  style 
of  house  design — one  that  has  been  steadily  and  increasingly  general 
of  recent  years.  Second,  it  is — as  a  rule — of  a  type  less  expensive 
than  some  other  styles  of  houses — the  Colonial  (New  England  or 
Dutch),  for  instance.  And  thirdly,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  greater  in- 
formality of  arrangement  than  other  types  of  equal  favor;  and  this 
adaptability  makes  for  greater  ease  in  suiting  the  owner's  require- 
ments to  the  lot,  and  often  saves  in  expense  as  well.  And,  finally, 
it  was  to  the  considerable  assistance  of  the  writer  that  he  had, 
within  a  few  years,  actually  built  one  of  the  houses  here  shown, 
had  estimated  another,  and  had  built  one  somewhat  similar  to  the 
third.  Therefore  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  "dollar  yard-stick" 
ro  these  designs  with  greater  assurance  of  not  far  misleading  the 
reader. 

NEVERTHELESS,  at  this  time,  when  continued  uncertainties 
exist  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  labor  for  this  year,  and  when 
the  stocks  of  materials,  exhausted  by  the  unusual  demands  of  war 
conditions,  have  not  yet  been  repleted  and  placed 
upon  their  former  domestic  basis,  it  should  again  be 
emphasized  that  the  amounts  indicated  as  approx- 
imate costs  for  the  three  sizes  of  dwellings  here  por- 
trayed are  but  approximate,  and  indicate  more  their 
relative  relation  to  each  other,  than  any  definite  cost 
price — the  exact  equations  of  which  would  vary  ma- 
terially in  different  localities  to  meet  the  different 
conditions  regulating  the  supply  and  demand  of 
labor  and  materials  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
country. 

It  has  also  been  necessary  largely  to  disregard  the 
details  of  finish  in  arriving  at  this  approximation, 
as  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  individualities  of 
the  different  owners  enter  most  to  affect  the  final 
element  of  cost  in  any  building  operation.  An  en- 
deavor has  been  made,  nevertheless,  to  keep  in 
mind  the  matter  of  their  relative  relationship.  In 
the  smallest  house,  for  instance,  the  structural  spruce 
timbers  of  the  floor  framing  are  exposed  and  finished 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  story  below.  The  standing  fin- 
ish is  all  of  hard  pine,  bleached  and  stained  a  warm 
oak-brown  in  the  principal  lower  rooms,  finished  nat- 
ural in  the  service  rooms  and  some  of  the  bedrooms, 
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and  bleached  to  a  mel- 
low buff  in  two  upstairs 
rooms.  As  little  mold- 
ing work  as  possible 
was  employed  by  the 
drawings. 

IN  THE  house  of  next 
higher  cost  a  little 
better  class  of  millwork 
was  employed.  Simply 
molded  door  and  win- 
dow finish  is  still  used, 
but  the  doors  are — on 
the  first  floor,  where 
only  a  very  few  are 
required — made  espe- 
cially, and  the  stock 
two-panel  birch  door  is 
used  only  in  the  second 
story,  whereas  it  was 
employed  entirely 
throughout  the  cheaper 


First  floor  plan  of  the  house  sketched  below.  The  maid's  room 
adjoins  the  kitchen,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  backstairs 


beams  and  finish,  and 
hard  pine  was  used  in 
natural  finish  for  the 
service  portion. 

Finally,  the  third 
house  first  floor  rooms 
were  also  finished  in 
chestnut,  but  with  more 
elaborate  treatment  of 
woodwork;  a  heavier 
beamed  ceiling  in  the 
living  room,  with  book- 
cases and  paneling  at 
one  end;  a  plaster  beam 
ceiling  in  the  dining 
room,  with  a  dado  of 
English  type  paneling 
extending  to  a  height  of 
seven  feet;  a  more  elabo- 
rately finished  staircase, 
with  the  wall  paneled 
on  one  side  of  the  hall 
below  the  stair  stringer; 


Sketch  for  house  of  individuality  and  charm  costing  $20,000.  The  lines  of  this  house 
are  planned  to  give  length  and  lowness  of  effect  and  an  impression  of  informal  comfort 


house  design  first 
described.  The  bed- 
rooms in  the  second 
story  are  given  a  seven- 
eighths  inch  thick 
molded  architrave  and 
the  rooms  are  finished 
in  white-wood  and 
painted — a  more  expen- 
sivefinish  and  treatment 
than  the  one  earlier  de- 
scribed, but  preferable 
because  better  suited  to 
the  methods  of  furnish- 
ing and  decoration  gen- 
erally adopted  as  appro- 
priate to  bedrooms  by 
the  majority  of  owners. 
The  finish  in  hall  and 
first  floor  rooms,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  stained 
and  waxed  chestnut  for 


The  second  story  rooms  of  the  house  shown  above  are  about  the  same  in  number  as 
in  the  smaller  house,  but  their  size  is  increased  and  there  is  an  additional  bathroom 


and  the  bedrooms  again 
painted  on  the  second 
floor. 

This  indicates  the  rel- 
ative increase  in  richness 
and  expense  ot  finish 
in  the  three  houses  por- 
trayed, although  all 
have  been  designed 
rather  with  a  desire  to 
use  additional  money 
available  in  increasing 
the  size  and  comfort  of 
the  dwelling,  instead  ot 
merely  adding  to  its 
elaboration  of  finish  or 
woodwork. 

It  is  further  to  be 
added  that  these  houses 
were  all  estimated  or 
built  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  where  costs  of 
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building  are  rather  greater  than  elsewhere  in  New  England,  while 
less  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  or  Cleveland,  and 
materially  less  than  in  most  suburbs  around  New  York.  In  the 
Central  or  Middle  West  the  costs  would  be  generally  lower,  as 
would  also  be  the  case  in  most  portions  of  the  South.  In  the  far 
West  it  would  be  the  probable  case  that  this  style  of  house  would 
not  be  suitable  to  most  sites — as  very  possibly  might  also  be  the 
case  on  particular  lots  in  any  part  of  the  country,  East  or  South! 

IN  ALL  these  designs  the  exterior  is  treated  with  brick  veneer  on 
a  wooden  frame,  except  in  the  case  of  sun  parlors  or  garage, 
when  the  wall  is  made  entirely  in  brick,  eight  inches  thick,  and 
finished  on  both  faces.  This  form  of  construction  is  inexpensive, 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  is  economical,  as  it  saves 
repairs  or  painting  for  everything  except  the  small  amount  of  wood 
used  for  the  trim  at  doors,  windows,  and  eaves.  This  woodwork  is 
given  a  stain  by  use  of  a  wood  preservative  that  avoids  lead  or  zinc 
pigments,  and  so  is  itself  as  permanent  a  treatment  as  is  possible 
with  the  material. 

The  roofs  are  of  slate,  except  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  of  the 
houses,  where  shingles  are  used,  stained  with  three  differently  toned 
stains,  each  applied  on  about  one-third  of  the  required  number  of 
shingles  and  mixed  as  they  are  nailed  into  place,  thus  obtaining  some 
of  the  softness  of  the  roof  of  considerable  age,  even  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  slate  roofs  are  all  of  mixed  colors,  laid  random 
widths,  and  the  edges  only  roughly  aligned,  so  as  to  get  what  interest 
and  artistic  value  is  possible  from  the  material. 

The  brick  work  is  also  laid  roughly,  with  individual  and  special 
bonds,  with  rough  and  wide  mortar  joints,  so  that  they  show,  in  the 
walls,  all  the  richness  and  variety  generally  found  in  the  wall  of 
tapestry  brick.  By  these  means  it  is  possible  for  the  architect  to 
obtain  for  his  client  that  individuality  and  style  in  the  house,  along 
with  a  softness  and  irregularity  of  color  and  texture,  that  somewhat 
simulates — while  it  does  not  blindly  imitate — the  charm  and  in- 
formality of  appeal  in  Old  World  architecture. 

THE  one  of  these  houses  that  was  actually  built  was  the  cheapest 
of  all,  and  although  this  house  was  finished  near  the  very  end 
of  the  period  of  cheap  building,  it  is  yet  possible  definitely  to  es- 
timate its  advances,  both  from  known  ratios,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  its  builder  estimated  its  cost  to  build  as  late  as  the  winter  of 
1919-20.  This  small  dwelling  was  built  for  a  family  of  mother, 
father,  daughter,  and  a  son  who  was  away  a  good  deal  and  only 
occasionally  to  be  provided  for.  It  was  planned  with  disregard  of 
a  servant,  and  arranged  to  be  convenient  and  easy  for  housework 
purposes,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  small  room  on  the  first  floor  for  the 
husband;  he  was  particularly  addicted  to  gardening  as  a  hobby, 
and  consequently  his  own  snuggery  was  easily  accessible  from  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  gave  besides  such  seclusion  as  was  desirable 
for  reading  and  study — or  to  smoke  an  old  pipe  in  comfort,  withal! 

Although  this  house  was  designed  to  be  built  inexpensively,  the 
owner  had  yet  provided  two  lots  (desirable  to  secure  space  for  the 
garden)  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  another,  the  house 
was  laid  out  with  its  long  dimension  parallel  with  the  street,  thus 
placing  the  garden  along  the  back,  partly  shielded  by  the  house 
itself  from  street  and  passersby.  So,  too,  its  esthetics  were  not  alto- 
gether disregarded.  With  full  realization  that  a  certain  amount  of 
additional  expense  was  thereby  involved,  the  grouping  of  chimney, 
fireplace,  and  bay  that  is  so  individual  an  element  in  plan  and  front 
elevation,  was  decided  upon — although  it  is  also  true  that  this  was 
their  best  possible  location  for  other  considerations  in  the  plan.  But 
nevertheless,  the  point  is  that  the  owner  was  knowingly  willing  to 
undertake  an  added  cost  of  $200,  or  thereabouts,  to  have  an  outside 
rather  than  an  inside  chimney,  and  thus  help  to  give  to  his  little 
dwelling  some  of  the  distinction  that  is  too  often  found  only  in  the 
larger  and  more  expensive  house. 

The  English  ancestry  of  the  owner  may  possibly  explain  his  ability 
to  realize  that  the  chimney — standing  for  hospitality  and  livableness 
in  the  dwelling — was  an  important  part  of  the  expression  of  his  idea 
of  a  home;  and  also  the  fact  that  he  realized  that  the  house  was  not 
finished  when  the  builder  picked  up  his  tools  and  left,  but  still 
required  the  assistance  of  the  grader  and  the  planter  to  set  out 
shrubbery  and  smooth  off  the  angles  left  by  man-interrupted  nature 
— both  most  necessary  and  adventitious  aids  to  the  complete  home- 
builder,  that  are  all  too  often  ignored  by  the  American  owner! 


And  so  this  little  house  was  built  most  simply  and  quickly,  using 
real  joists  for  beams  exposed  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  added  finish  indoors  and  out.  A  locally  obtainable 
make  of  waterstruck  brick — veneered  over  the  frame — was  adopted 
as  a  real  economy,  as  it  would  not  need  future  expenditure  on  paint- 
ing, and  was,  as  well,  a  handsome  and  permanent  outer  material  that 
would  maintain  the  value  of  the  house  at  its  highest  possible  altitude 
for  the  greatest  number  of  years  to  come.  In  other  words,  the  house 
was  regarded  as  a  practical  business  investment,  as  well  as  a  problem 
in  esthetic  home  making. 

The  result  should  largely  speak  for  itself,  both  as  to  plan  and 
exterior.  Unfortunately,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  fair 
and  commensurate  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  small  house,  as  photo- 
graphs cannot  do  it  justice;  and,  as  always,  the  matter  of  color  re- 
mains all  important.  That  the  interior  was  most  homelike  and 
pleasantly  comfortable  has  been  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  visited 
this  little  cottage.  That  its  plan  might  not  satisfy  everyone  is,  of 
course,  a  foregone  conclusion,  particularly  on  the  second  floor,  where 
always  the  individual  requirements  of  the  owners  come  most  to  the 
front.  Many  would  prefer  to  give  up  the  sleeping  porch,  perhaps, 
and  allot  this  space  to  another  sleeping  room  or  to  the  bath,  thus 
getting  a  larger  sleeping  room  over  the  kitchen.  Some  may  not  care 
for  the  small  sewing  room  upon  the  front — as  much  the  private 
property  of  the  wife  as  was  the  small  study  overlooking  the  garden 
the  personal  domain  of  her  husband  on  the  floor  below.  And  so  it 
might  go.  But  for  a  problem  in  obtaining  a  certain  number  and 
livableness  of  arrangement  of  rooms  in  an  area  that  totals  only 
925  square  feet,  and  the  whole  susceptible  of  being  built  (if  done  as 
simply  and  unostentatiously)  to-day  for  about  $9,800,  this  illustra- 
tion of  a  possible  type  of  house  obtainable  at  that  cost  is  offered 
for  what  suggestive  value  and  information  it  may  possess  at  this 
time  for  the  reader  and  prospective  home  builder. 

A YEAR  or  so  later  the  writer  built  another  house  of  this  same 
general  type — though  larger  in  size — and  it  is  this  dwelling 
which  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  figures  taken  to  illustrate  another 
grade  of  house,  of  similar  plan.  Again  the  requirements  are  for  a 
small  family;  the  actual  number  of  rooms  about  the  same.  Provision 
is  here  made  for  a  servant,  however — and  rather  unusually,  perhaps, 
upon  the  first  floor.  This  solution  eliminates  the  necessity  for  a 
backstairs  and  is  a  great  help  in  working  out  the  plan  of  the  second 
floor,  where  always  the  demand  of  the  American  family  is  for  more 
rooms  than  they  require  upon  the  first  floor;  thus  making  for  con- 
gestion and  cutting  up  the  second  floor  into  too  many  and  too  small 
rooms,  and  always  crowding  too  much  the  second  story  hall. 

In  this  house,  therefore,  the  second  story  rooms  are  about  the 
same  in  number  as  in  the  smaller  plan,  although  the  area  of  the  house 
has  increased  to  1,300  square  feet.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
difference  in  cost  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  number  of  baths  and 
the  plumbing  fixtures  called  for  by  these  larger  plans — which,  in 
point  of  fact,  represent  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  increased 
cost  of  most  houses  between  the  $10,000  and  $20,000  classes.  Bet- 
ter plumbing  fixtures,  more  bathrooms,  and  more  expensive  heat, 
are — outside  of  the  more  elaborate  finish,  and  possibly  the  additional 
cost  of  a  garage — the  factors  that  make  for  the  difference  in  expense 
between  these  two  classes  of  buildings.  As  in  the  example  here 
illustrated,  the  actual  number  of  the  rooms  does  not  increase  in  any 
relative  proportion,  although  their  size  is  always  increased,  and 
generally  the  service  portion  of  the  more  expensive  house  is  likely 
to  occupy  a  larger  proportion  of  its  area,  as  a  servant  has — until 
within  the  last  few  years — almost  always  been  included  as  among  the 
probable  appendages  of  the  possessor  of  a  house  of  this  larger  size. 

The  first  floor  plan  provides  a  spacious,  generous  arrangement, 
with  the  full  width  of  the  house  opening  out  into  one  vista,  when 
required,  while  yet  not  interfering  with  the  separation  and  use  of  the 
individual  rooms  independently. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  first  floor  is  planned  for  spaciousness  and 
openness,  so  that  the  house  will  seem  livable  and  comfortable  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  and  the  utmost  of  effect  and  use  be 
made  of  its  southern  frontage.  The  second  floor  gives  three  good 
chambers,  two  of  them  open  on  three  sides,  the  prevailing  sleeping 
porch  in  a  properly  secluded  position,  and  a  study  that  may  be 
used  either  as  bedroom  or  nursery  on  occasion.  The  lines  of  this 
house  are  planned  to  give  length  and  lowness  of  effect  and  an  im- 
pression of  informal  comfort,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  conditions  of  an 


average  small  American  family  desiring  a  home  of  some  individ- 
uality and  charm.  The  three  principal  rooms,  with  few  doors  and 
many  windows,  are  capable  of  being  made  attractive  in  a  simple  and 
consistent  way  by  occupants  of  taste. 

THE  largest  of  these  houses  is  of  about  2,000  square  feet  area  and 
would  cost  to-day  a  little  more  than  $30,000.  It  is  of  a  style  and 
general  arrangement  similar  to  the  other  houses,  but  with  larger 
rooms,  the  principal  addition  being  the  attached  two-car  garage,  with 
the  space  above  used  for  an  informal  room,  called  billiard  room 
upon  the  plan.  This  is  framed  by  heavier  timbers  to  be  exposed  in 
the  plaster  and  give  a  sort  of  half-timber  effect  within  the  enclosure, 
especially  appropriate  to  its  location  overlooking  a  pleasant  vista 
of  garden  and  trees,  with  a  western  exposure. 
The  room  is  assumed  to  open  from  the  land- 
ing of  the  stairs,  which  would  be  made  pos- 


Plans  for  the  second  and  first  floors  of  the 
house  sketched  above.  Note  that  the 
space  above  the  garage  is  utilized  to  give  a 
spacious  billiard  room  on  the  second  floor 


sible  by  taking  advantage  of  the  grade  falling  off  toward  the 
service  end,  as  it  is  shown  on  the  perspective. 

The  downstairs  rooms  are  finished  in  chestnut,  stained,  with 
rough  plaster  walls,  also  stained  a  mottled  buff-gray.  This  finish 
continues  up  through  the  second  hall,  the  doors  on  the  second  floor 
being  finished  to  match  the  chestnut,  but  the  woodwork  in  the  bed- 
rooms painted  a  warm  white  throughout. 

INTHIS  house  it  has  been  possible  to  attempt  a  more  modern  treat- 
ment of  the  kitchen,  whose  walls  and  ceiling  are  finished  in  enamel 
paint,  along  with  all  the  woodwork.  The  sink  is  also  enameled 
ware  and  the  walls  contain  a  greater  number  of  cases  and  drawers 
than  is  customarily  undertaken,  so  as  to  make  its  arrange- 
ment most  convenient,  and  somewhat  to  relieve 
the  space  ordinarily  given  to  the  china  closet. 
The  cases  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  kitchen  are 
continued  through  the  partition  and  along  the 
same  wall  of  the  china  closet,  the  shelves  being 
continuous,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  con- 
tents can  be  reached  from  either  room.  The  rest 
of  the  china  closet  forms  an  alcove,  two  sides  of 
which  are  fitted  with  benches  of  simple  yet  attrac- 
tive design,  between  them  being  a  table,  so  that 
when  the  household  menage  is  compelled  to  get 
along  without  the  customary  servant,  this  may  be 
used  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  even  for  other  family 
meals,  with  the  utmost  possible  economy  of  time 
ar.d  steps  by  its  members. 

The  table  between  these  seats  is  not  a 
fixture,  but  runs  on  rollers,  so  that  it  may  be 
easilymoved  in  either  direction  to  accomo- 
date the  comfort  of  those  using  the  break- 
fast booth,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  serving 
carriage,  and  wheeled  into  the  dining- 
room,  loaded  with  dishes,  and  run  out 
into  the  kitchen  after  any  meal.  The 
kitchen  stove  is  to  be  either  an  electric 
or  a  combination  range,  and  the  atten- 
tion given  to  this  essential  part  of  the 
plan  should  make  for  a  corresponding 
ease  in  running  and  maintaining  the 
household  machine,  whether  or  not  that 
undependable  adjunct,  a  "kitchen  me- 
chanic" is  carried  upon  the  concern's 
payroll  during  that  current  week! 


From  a  QOUXJRY  IVI^DOJV 


SOLITUDE  IS  EVIDENTLY  a  matter  of  re- 
lativity. Bridal  couples  have  been  known  to 
q  y  exclaim  "At  last  we  are  alone,"  when, 

BEI XG  as  a  matter  or"  ^act'  tney  were  together. 
1L0XE  ^nc^  t'le  tnous'1t  nas  Deen  expressed 
/•n  famille  after  the  departure  of  wel- 
come but  rather  lingering  relatives.  If  I  have 
occasion  to  employ  the  phrase,  however,  I  imply 
that  there  is  no  one  near  who  will  hear  me  say  it 
— no  other  person  in  the  house,  who,  behind 
closed  doors,  may  wonder  why  I  am  not  working 
during  mv  productive  hours  or  why  I  am  working 
so  hard  in  my  leisure  period.  I  revel  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  may  think  without  interruption, 
go  out  or  come  in  without  explanation,  and  drop 
ashes  on  the  floor  without  apology.  Individuals 
who  are  rarely  alone  miss  part  of  the  joy  of  life, 
for  they  cannot  know  quite  what  it  is  to  be 
natural.  And  city-dwellers  who  avoid  the 
country  because  it  is  lonely  have  not  yet  learned 
to  live. 

\\  hen  I  am  alone  in  the  country  I  am  singularly 
bv  mvself,  and  yet  I  am  not  without  fellowship. 
If  my  work  keeps  me  indoors  I  have  my  dog, 
whose  moods  accord  so  perfectly  with  mine  that 
his  occasional  interruptions,  made  always  with 
the  unassuming  affection  of  a  true  companion, 
are  an  inspiration.  Out  of  doors  my  solitude 
is  not  the  isolation  of  the  aviator  whose  plane 
drones  above  my  head,  and  I  would  not  have  it  so. 
Birds  call  to  me  in  the  happiness  of  their  irre- 
sponsibility, and  as  I  move  across  the  fields  there 
is  a  rustle  of  the  breeze  or  of  insect  life  in  the 
grass  about  me.  The  dog  comes  and  goes,  busy 
with  nose  and  forepaws  in  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

Being  surrounded  by  friends,  yet  having  no  one 
to  talk  to,  I  find  that  my  work,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  done  quickly  and  with  that  nicety  which 
is  the  result  of  happiness  and  undivided  attention. 

Yet  I  am  not  a  hermit.  W  hen  the  work  is  done 
I  must  show  it  to  someone  or  lose  utterly  the 
pleasure  of  creation.  Birds  and  insects  are  un- 
sympathetic spectators,  and  a  dog  may  dig  up 
what  you  wish  him  only  to  observe.  Human 
companionship  is  a  large  part  of  life,  but 
it  is  infinitely  the  better  part  when  spiced  with 
solitude. 

MY  EARLY  CONNECTIONS  with  dandelions 
were  of  the  pleasantest.  Sparkling  yellow  in  the 
jq  grass,  they  were  a  sign  of 

THE  POOR  summer    returned;  grown 

DA  X DEL/O  X1  sra>:  with  aSe'  they  were  a 
source  of  constant  enter- 
tainment. In  my  eyes  these  fluffy  gray  balls  on 
their  slender  stems  bore  proud  resemblance  to  the 
beauties  of  the  old  French  court;  and  I  took  a 
sort  of  revolutionary  pleasure  in  holding  such  a 
one  close  to  my  face  and  reducing  it,  with  one  tre- 
mendous puff,  to  a  state  of  miserable  baldntv,. 

By  blowing,  too,  only  less  generously  in  this 
connection,  I  used  to  "tell  time" — counting  the 
tiny  arrows  surviving  to  tell  the  hours  of  the 
day.  As  for  the  stems,  they  were  invaluable. 
Split  up  the  middle  and  rolled  back  on  each 
side,  they  made  shining  curls  to  delight 
the  heart  of  a  hopelessly  straight- 
haired  little  girl;  and  I  remember  with 
equal  satisfaction  the  rings  made  by 


sticking  one  end  of  the  stem  into  the  other,  or 
the  long  chains  fashioned  by  linking  such  rings 
together.  Of  practical  use  they  were  too,  for  if 
you  had  sunk  the  best  blue  bowl  in  the  ground  to 
be  the  City  Reservoir,  you  couldn't  devise  finer 
water  pipes  than  long  series  of  dandelion  stems. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  flora  and  fauna  of  childhood, 
I  look  back  upon  the  dandelion  as  lending  itself 
most  generously  to  play. 

Then  dandelions  went  under  a  cloud.  For, 
with  time,  there  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  lawn  free  from  weeds,  and  dandelions 
took  on  a  pernicious  aspect.  Worse  yet,  I  had 
actually  to  deliver  the  plants,  when  gathered,  to 
the  kitchen  door,  and  was  eventually  forced  to 
eat  dandelion  greens  for  dinner  because  "they 
contain  lots  of  iron  and  make  you  well  and 
strong!"  From  then  on  dandelions  were  classed 
among  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  Anything  which 
was  in  the  first  place  a  weed,  had  secondly  to  be 
culled  with  infinite,  back-breaking  pains,  and 
must  finally  be  eaten  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
good  for  me,  was  quite  unspeakable. 

But  I  know  now  that  this  was  an  ignorant — ■ 
nay,  a  provincial — stand.  Last  winter  I  went 
to  a  green-grocer  in  town,  seeking  something  to 
vary  our  suburban  winter  diet.  From  the  heart 
of  an  exotic  out-of-season  display — artichokes, 
asparagus,  strawberries — there  smiled  smugly 
up  at  me  a  box  of  faintly  familiar  green  things. 
I  he  Italian  gentleman  waiting  with  pad  and 
pencil  at  my  elbow,  enumerated  to  my  astonished 
ears,  "Dandelion  greens." 

"  But  where  do  you  get  them  at  this  time  of 
year?"  I  asked  stupidly. 

"Some  come  from  the  South. 
to  have  been  grown  under  glass." 
mine.    He  spoke  quite  casually. 

"And  what,"  I  feebly  queried,  "might  their 
price  be?" 

"A  dollar  thirty-five  a  peck,  Madam,"  said 
the  Italian  gentleman. 

IT  WAS  WARM  to-day,  but  after  the  sun  went 
down  a  northwest  breeze  sprang  up,  gentle, 
THE  kut  sufficient  to  cause  a  decided 

VEST AL  drop  m  tne  mercury.  As  I  drove 
EIRE  home  along  the  valley  road  I  was 

conscious  of  chilled  fingers  and  ears, 
quite  different  from  the  chill  of  damp,  raw  days 
earlier  in  the  season. 

"Feels  like  a  frost  to-night,"  Neighbor  Burt 


These  happen 
The  italics  are 


called  out  to  me  as  I  passed,  and  I  hastened  home 
to  provide  such  hurried  protection  as  I  could  for 
my  flowers  and  lima  beans  and  tomatoes.  When 
I  entered  the  house  I  brought  in  an  armful  of 
wood.  The  Lady  of  the  House  smiled,  for  she 
knows  my  weakness.  The  kitchen  was  pretty 
warm,  to  be  sure. 

"It's  getting  quite  frosty  out,"  said  I  apolo- 
getically. "I  thought  a  fire  might  not  feel  un- 
comfortable to-night.  At  least,  I  thought  I'd 
bring  in  a  little  wood." 

After  supper  the  Lady  of  the  House  was  still 
warm,  but  she  made  no  objection  as  I  laid  up  the 
fire  on  our  century-old  hearth  and  applied  a 
match.  Then  I  stood  back  and  we  watched  in 
silence  as  the  little  flames  ran  along  the  kindlings, 
caught  on  the  larger  sticks,  and  began  leaping 
up  the  chimney.  I  wondered  if  the  neighbors 
could  see  our  smoke;  I  always  like  to  see  theirs. 

In  the  late  spring,  when  we  l'ght  the  fire,  there 
is  always  a  great  whirring  of  wings  as  the  startled 
chimney  swifts  hastily  decamp,  but  to-night  they 
seemed  to  be  away  from  home,  and  there  was 
only  the  crackling  of  the  flames  to  be  heard,  with 
now  and  then  a  loud  whistling  as  some  green 
twig  ejected  its  heated  gases.  The  Lady  of  the 
House  and  I  stood  and  watched  as  though  a 
miracle  were  being  performed. 

"I  wonder,"  I  remarked  at  length,  "how  many 
times  this  rite  has  been  celebrated  here,  and 
whether  the  other  people  felt  about  it  as  we  do." 

I  like  to  think  so,  for  it  is  indeed  a  rite  with  us, 
a  significant  ceremony  symbolizing  the  renewal 
of  home  ties,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  our 
predecessors  here  must  have  been  home-loving 
people  too,  else  how  could  such  a  homelike  old 
house  ever  have  come  into  being?  Soon  we  shall 
light  the  lamp  and  read  awhile,  but  for  a  time  we 
sit  in  the  twilight  and  watch  the  blaze  and  let 
the  love  of  home  rekindle  in  our  hearts. 

I  know  that  this  feeling  is  not  peculiar  to  us, 
for  the  Greeks  had  their  flespia  and  the  Romans 
their  Vesta,  goddesses  of  hearth  and  home  and 
family  life.  Keeping  the  home  fires  burning  was  a 
part  of  their  religion,  and  something  of  this  sym- 
bolism seems  to  have  descended  to  us.  The  cult  of 
the  Vestal  Virgins  had  a  beautiful  significance. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  families  in  how 
many  homes  in  the  United  States  are  this  night 
kindling  the  first  hearth  fire  of  the  season,  watch- 
ing the  flames  dance  up  the  welcoming  flue,  and 
silently  joining  hands  in  the  firelight.  I  like  to 
think  of  millions  of  them,  signalling  friendliness 
to  one  another  with  smoky  banners  from  their 
chimney  tops.  I  like  to  think  in  the  midst  of 
this  troubled  time,  while  wars  still  rage  and 
hatreds  refuse  to  be  stifled,  when  individuals 
and  classes  are  struggling  to  get  the  better  of  one 
another,  when  society  is  in  travail  and  the  spirit 
of  discontent  stalks  abroad,  that  the  fires  still 
burn  on  good  American  hearths  and  the  love  of 
home,  which  is  akin  to  love  of  country,  is  growing 
stronger  and  purer  year  by  year. 

Men  make  them  fires  on  the  hearth 

Each  under  his  roof-tree,  « 
And  the  Four  Winds  that  rule  the  earth 
They  blow  the  smoke  to  me. 

Let's  heap  on  more  wood  and  let  the 
chimney  roar.  The  lamp  and  the  reading 
can  wait  awhile. 


SO 
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Metal  bed  from  a  tenth  century  manuscript. 
Note  details  of  raised  pillows  and  mattress 

A LITTLE  learning"  may  be  "a  dangerous 
thing,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  half  knowledge  is  even  more  fatal.  It 
makes  you  so  very  positive!  I  used  to 
be  so  sure,  so  very  sure  about  beds,  for  instance; 
so  ready  to  correct  anybody  who  insinuated  that 
carved  tall  four-posters  were  not  their  first  ex- 
pression. And  then,  when  I  began  to  read  Viollet- 
le-Duc  and  to  appreciate  his  wonderful  range 
of  learning,  I  found  how  vain  had  been  my  scorn- 
ful "half  knowledge."  I  who  had  despised  brass 
and  iron  beds  as  modern  mistakes,  discovered 
that  metal  beds  had  existed  from  antiquity, 
always,  and  that  carlovingian  manuscripts  show 
evidences  of  many  examples  made  of  bronze. 
The  tenth  century  bed  that  you  are  looking 
at  is  precisely  the  type  I  mean.  Regard  it  care- 
fully, and  then  say  frankly  whether  it  hasn't 
some  points  in  common  with  the  brass  bed  that 
you  have  just  put  up  in  the  attic  or  sold  to  the 
second-hand  dealer  because  it  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  your  old  things.    Not  that  I 


want  you  to  take  it  back  into  favor 
again,  for  brass  beds  are  a  decora- 
tive blunder  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
but  it  is  interesting,  isn't  it,  to  see 
how  furniture  history  repeats  itself? 

And  here  is  more  proof.  The 
carved  and  ornamented  twelfth 
century  bed,  taken  from  an  old 
Strasburg  manuscript,  is  far  closer  to  the  low 
post  bed  of  the  Empire  period,  which,  in  its  turn 
derives  from  classic  influences,  than  it  is  to  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  types,  for 
it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  beds 
with  tall  columns  were  made.  Of  course,  up  to 
the  Norman  conquest,  beds  of  any  sort  were 
rare  in  England,  and  it  took  the  refining  influence 
of  the  Crusades  to  bring  real  luxury  and  comfort 
into  the  chateaux  of  France.  But  then  how 
gaily  caparisoned  the  beds  were:  the1  wooden 
frames  carved  and  painted  and  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  pillows  per- 
fumed, the  counterpanes  and  even  the  mattresses 
so  stifF  with  laces  and  embroideries  and  cloth  of 
gold  that  you  can  understand  why  the  head  that 
wore  a  crown  so  frequently  was  uneasy.  A 
penalty  of  greatness,  for  until  well  along  in  the 
Rennaissance,  beds  of  any  pretensions  belonged 
only  to  royalty  and  the  higher  nobility,  although 
a  curious  seigneurial  right  is  quoted  to  show  that, 
during  feudal  times,  the  lord  of  the  manor  had 
the  power  to  exact  from  all  his  vassals  a  con- 
tribution of  beds  and  coverings  so  that  he  might 
entertain  for  the  night  the  cavaliers  he  received 
at  his  chateau.  However,  this  undoubtedly 
referred  to  bedding  and  not  bedsteads,  which 
the  serfs  certainly  would  not  have  had  to  lend. 
But  how  pleasant  in  our  distant  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  read  of  all  this  fairy-tale  splendor;  to 
wonder  at  (Jeoffroi  de  Fleuri's  account  of  a 
marvelous  "coverlet  and  a  half  of  vermilion 
scarlet  (then  a  cloth,  not  a  color)  furred  with 
miniver";  or  Alienor  de  Poictiers  in  her  "Hon- 
neurs  de  la  Cour"  writing,  ladite  chambre 
avoit  settlement  un  gravel  lid,  lequel  estoit  tendu 
de  satin  cramoisy  tout  autour.  The  very  words 
hold  enchantment!  Do  you  see  that  silver  lamp 
suspended  there?    And  do  you  remember  Chris- 

tabel's  chamber, 

Carved  with  carvings 

strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the 

carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber 
meet. 

A  lamp  with  two-fold 

silver  chain 
Was    fastened    to  an 
angel's  feet. 

Well,  those  veilleuses 
hung  burning  every 
nightand  all  straight 
through  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries, 
because  the  medie- 
val    folk  believed 
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that  the  evil  spirits  who  hovered  about  in  the  dark 
would  think  it  the  sun  and  fear  to  approach. 

Ah,  there  is  so  much  to  tell  about  these  old 
beds,  and  so  little  space  to  tell  it  in,  I  couid 
fill  a  book  with  what  I  want  to  describe;  the  beds 
of  the  peasants  and  lower  bourgeoisie,  built  into 
the  wall  and  curtained  with  serge — Benvenuto 
Cellini  slashed  some  of  those  hangings  to  pieces 
one  night  when  he  quarrelled  with  his  landlord! — 
of  the  difference  between  the  de  repos  and  the 
lit  de  parade,  the  latter  being  nothing  more  than 
a  sofa  in  furniture  significance,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  so  often  in  old  prints  you  see  a 
canopied  bed  standing  majestically  in  a  drawing- 
room.  Hogarth's  engraving  of  "Signing  the 
Contract"  in  "Marriage  a  la  Mode"  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  fashion;  the  domed  bed 
with  its  coronet  merely  a  place  where  the  old  earl 
could  recline  and  give  stately  audience.  I  am 
always  fond  of  gazing  into  that  burnished  mirror 
of  Time  that  History  holds  up  to  us:  I  like  to  see 
Queen  Mary,  just  over  from  Holland,  running 
excitedly  through  the  state  apartments  at  White- 
hall, and  examining  Mary  of  Modena's  gorgeous 
bed,  "the  embroidery  of  which  cost  three  thou- 
sand pounds";  to  hear  Horace  Walpole  criticizing 
the  Brothers  Adam,  "The  bed  (at  Osterley  Park) 
is  of  green  satin  richly  embroidered  with  colors, 
and  with  eight  columns;  too  theatric,  and  too 
like  a  modern  head-dress,  for  round  the  outside 
of  the  dome  are  festoons  of  artificial  flowers. 
W  hat  would  Vitruvius  think  of  a  dome  decorated 
by  a  milliner?" 

A  LL  this  pomp  and  circumstance,  of  course, 
has  little  place  in  America,  and  probably 
very  few  of  the  splendid  type  of  old  massive 
carved  oak  beds,  such  as  that  elaborate  and 
still  Gothic  monument  of  magnificence  once 
owned  by  the  Countess  of  Devon,  and  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  came  to  this  country. 
If  they  did,  alas,  they  long  since  went  the  way 
of  all  old  furniture  flesh.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  one  generation  must  have  had  a  spite  against 
the  other's  belongings!  In  my  North  Country 
I  know  I  have  thought  occasionally  that  the 
favorite  indoor  sport  was  chopping  up  old  chairs 
and  bedsteads;  even  one  adventurous  spirit, 
tiring  of  his  ancestral  possessions,  is  reported 
to  have  carted  them  down  to  the  river  bank  and 
dumped  them  into  the  Connecticut!  That's  an 
unusual  thing  for  economical  New  England  with 
its  well-filled,  thrifty  attics;  in  the  South 
"whither,"  Lockwood  writes,  "English  life  was 
transplanted  bodily,"  it  was  a  matter  of  too 
much  money,  and  changing  fashions,  and  the 
convenient  negro-cabins  to  which  outworn  styles 
could  drift.    Still  it  is  interesting  to  go  over  the 


American  Sheraton  bed  with  stenciled  tin  cornice,  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


A  delicat 
All  four 


:ly  carved  Empire  bed  with  acanthus  details, 
posts  are  alike.     Owned  by  the  author 
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old  inventories,  and  see  what  they  have  to  tell  us 
of  times  past.  John  \\  inthrop's,  made  in  1649, 
mentions  one  dozcne  and  two  featherbeds  and 
onlv  one  bedstead,  and  since  this  last  is  thrown 
in  with  other  items  of  a  featherbed,  bolster,  and  a 
seal  hipp  rugg  (whatever  that  is),  the  whole 
value  amounting  to  three  pounds,  the  frame  of 
the  bedstead  must  necessarily  have  been  of  the 
simplest  workmanship.  '  For  this  fact  must  al- 
wavs  be  remembered,  that,  practically  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  the  word 
bed  meant  what  we  to-day  call  a  mattress,  and 
was  never  applied  to  the  wooden  framework. 
That's  why  Margery  Daw  who  "sold  her  bed 
and  lay  on  straw,"  poor  thing,  probably  parted 
with  her  best  goose-feather  mattress  and  slept 
on  a  straw-tilled  tick.  I  do  wish  the  old  nursery 
rhvme  had  told  us  the  rest  of  the  story! 

However,  in  New  England,  almost  fortv  years 
after  \\  inthrop's  inventory  is  recorded,  furniture 
had  become  more  elaborate,  and  we  find  Judge 
Sewall  writing  to  Daniel  Allen  of  London  in 
1687,  "I  have  two  small  daughters  who  begin 
to  goe  to  schoole;  my  Wife  would  intreat  your 
Goode  Lady  to  pleasure  her  soe  far  as  to  buy  for 
her,  white  Fustian  drawn,  enough  for  curtins, 
wallen  counterpane  for  a  bed,  and  half  a  duz. 
chairs  with  four  th  needed  green  worsted  to  work 
it."  Evidently  beds  had  been  improved.  Evi- 
dently, too,  Satan  was  not  going  to  be  permitted 
to  find  some  mischief  still  for  the  hands  of  those 
very  occupied  little  Sewall  girls.  And  in  1719 
Samuel  Sewall,  among  all  the  other  wonders  of 
his  daughter  Judith's  London  plenishing,  ordered, 
"Curtains  and  Yallens  for  a  Bed,  with  Counter- 
pane, Head-Cloth  and  Tester,  of  good  yellow 
watered  Camlet  with  Triming  well  made;  and 
Bases  if  it  be  the  fashion." 

"VTOT  that  we  can  hope  to  find  seventeenth 
'  century  beds  in  this  country;  indeed,  old 
beds  are  getting  so  rare  that  collectors  are  for- 
tunate to  pick  up  any  good  well-carved  example 
of  the  middle  eighteenth  century.  Nothing  like 
that  marvellous  brocade-hung  bed  which  stands 
in  the  Chippendale  Room  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  either,  for  that,  with  its  gracefully 
garlanded  pillars,  its  magnificently  carved  tester- 
rail,  the  massive  c!aw-feet  and  decorated  knees, 
is  almost  unequalled  in  beauty;  lovelier,  I  think, 
than  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Chinese  designs  that 
Chippendale  shows  in  his  own  Directory.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  controlling  line  of  the 
tester-rail,  still  straight  and  following  the  early 
square  model,  a  type  that  persists  as  late  as  the 
date  of  the  American  Sheraton  bed  a  few  rooms 
further  on.  That's  charming,  too,  after  a  more 
reticent  New  England  fashion,  of  course.    I  like 


the  straight,  precise,  stenciled  tin 
cornice,  the  neat-hanging  draperies 
edged  with  dangling  ball-fringe,  and 
that  beautifully  worked  candlewick- 
ing bedspread.  Notice,  also,  how 
alike  in  line,  though  not  in  fabric,  the 
valances  and  curtains  are  in  the  two 
beds — and  here  just  a  little  word  of 
advice.  If  you  have  a  square-testered  bed  do  not 
break  the  line  of  your  hangings  by  introducing 
curves,  and  certainly  avoid  employing  fabrics  like 
muslin  or  net,  for  both  of  these  suggest  unsubstan- 
tially, and  are  inappropriate  and  unrelated.  Such 
hangings  are  delicately  effective  on  the  curving 
canopy  tops  of  field-beds,  "sweeps"  Hepplewhite 
calls  them,  and  he  has  left  a  number  of  inter- 
esting examples  for  us  to  examine.  Not  that  this 
type  isn't  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  at  least,  for  Johnson's 
Dictionary  quotes  Shakespeare,  and  instances 
a  field-bed  (practically  a  tent  covering  a  couch) 
that  Richard  the  I  hird  had  set  up  on  the  Field 
of  Bosworth.  But  the  type  is  usually  atcepted 
as  a  popular  late  eighteenth  century  style,  and, 
even  in  the  early  nineteenth,  advertisements  of 
auctions  and  vendues  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two,  calling  them  "high-post  and  field  bed- 
steads." L.  .  .  has  three  of  them,  beautiful 
ones  with  curving,  transparent  draperies  of 
muslin  and  net,  and  wonderful  old  counterpanes; 
two  of  candlewicking,  the  other  the  finest,  de- 
licatest  quilting.  In  her  maple  and  mahogany 
room — a  most  fortunate  New  England  experi- 
ment to  have  tried,  and  tried  successfully — the 
bedspread's  festoons  between  the  lovers'  knots 
are  like  the  canopy  curves  inverted,  while  the  cen- 
tre (that  you  will  have  to  imagine)  is  a  conven- 
tionalized spraying  of  flowers  and  leaves.  The 
other,  which  adorns  the  fluted  post  Sheraton 
bed,  all  four  posts  alike,  and  that's  unusual,  is 
even  more  elaborate  though  no  lovelier;  and  both 
spreads  came  from  the  little  tranquil  village  just 
across  the  river  from  us.  I  have  a  theory  that 
"candlewicking  spread  bees"  were  very  much 
the  fashion  there  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  I'm 
sure  that  the  diligent  women  had  taste  as  well 
as  patience,  for  six  very  beautiful  ones  I  know  to 
have  been  made 
right  in  that  tiny 
town.  Such  endless 
work  it  must  have 
meant!  Some  day 
I'm  going  to  retire 
from  the  world  for  a 
year,  and  make  one! 
It  took  knack,  too, 
as  well  as  time;  skill 
in  drawing  the  pat- 
terns, in  pulling  the 
none-  too  -  secure 
w  i  c  k  i  n  g  evenly 
through  the  heavy 
handwoven  linen. 
You  are  indeed  fort- 
unate if  you  can  find 
one  that    is  dated 


Carved  bed  from  twelfth  century  Strasburg  manu- 
script. Details  very  like  early  nineteenth  century  bed 

and  initialed,  and,  if  you  do,  then  you  must  plan 
not  to  use  pillow-shams  of  any  kind,  for  this  type 
of  spread  is  meant,  so  an  old  lady  told  me,  to 
pull  straight  over  the  pillows,  and  so  display  to  the 
best  advantage  this  extra,  personal  adornment. 

TF  YOU  could  look  underneath  L.  .  .'s 
counterpanes  you  would  see  puffs  and  com- 
forters covered  in  quaint,  appropriate  fabrics, 
''tacked"  in  the  old,  approved  way,  and  sug- 
gesting persiennes  and  calimanicos.  I  have  a 
really  old  one  myself,  bought  at  a  country  auction 
for  $2,  a  charming  copperplate  chintz  in  browns 
and  faint  blues,  such  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
old  low-poster  it  lies  upon.  I  like  low-posters; 
they  have  great  decorative  possibilities  in  an 
Empire  room,  and  they  are  infinitely  easier  to 
find  than  the  higher,  earlier  beds.  My  pretty, 
pretty  one  with  its  delicate,  shallow  carving  wras 
only  $8,  for  instance.  Refinishing  cost  me  as 
much  more,  and  of  course  it  is  maple  and  not 
mahogany.    Still,  in  almost  every  case,  these 


A  carved  high-post  bed  from  Salem,  early  nine- 
teenth century.    Owned  by  Mrs.  David  Little 


A  magnificently  carved  and  hung  Chippendale  bed  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
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Sheraton  bed.  all  four  posts  fluted,  with  a  delightful  sweep 
and  draperies.     From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Carleton 

old  beds  hereabouts  were  built  of  birch  and 
maple,  and  I  have  seen  but  one  made  of 
mahogany  in  northern  New  England  that  I 
considered  genuine.  I  am  so  glad  that  I  know 
all  about  mine;  that  I  found  it  is  a  cobwebby 
corner  of  an  old  shop  kept  by  an  aged  Ver- 
monter  whose  principal  stock  consisted  of  "old 
culch,"  but  who  had  occasionally  wonderful 
bargains;  a  Sheraton  sofa  for  #4,  a  Dutch-foot 
tabFe  for  $2,  and  five  Hepplewhite  "Prince  of 
Wales"  brasses  for  #1!  Because  a  friend  of  a 
friend  of  mine  recently  had  such  a  distressing 
experience.  Motoring  through  the  country  she 
saw  a  lovely  carved  post  of  a  canopy  bed  propping 
up  a  clothes-line.  Immediately  she  stopped, 
and  asked  if  the  rest  of  the  posts  were  in  existence. 
The  farmer  "allowed"  they  were,  and  up  in  the 
attic  she  gloated  over  the  completed  bed,  rescued 
from  its  ignoble  uses.  But,  alas,  motoring  that  way 
the  next  month  she  saw  the  same  post  propping  up 
the  same  line,  and  the  same  farmer,  leaning  against 
the  same  fence  waiting  for  another  victim. 

"Bases,"  as  Sewall  calls  them,  have  never  been 
fashionable  in  my  house.  Rather,  I  prefer  a 
counterpane  that  almost  reaches  the  floor.  1  he 
present  coverlet  is  just  a  makeshift,  though 
adapted  to  a  small  daughter  who  will  sit  on  the 
bed;  temporary,  there  until  I  can  finish  my  linen 
counterpane  with  splashing  chintz  flowers  adorn- 
ing it,  or  hurry  along  the  dear  old  ladies  who  are 
making  my  Tea  Box  quilt  in  blues  and  corals  and 
creams.    But  I  am  proud  of  my  frilly  pillow- 


shams,  because,  though  they're  not  old,  they  are 
copied  from  some  quaint  ones  I  saw  in  an  old 
house  in  northern  Vermont.  They  are  easy  to 
make  and  fearfully  hard  to  do  up,  but  once 
ironed  and  ruffled  they  look  so  charming,  so 
demurely  suitable  that  you  feel  they  are  well 
worth  all  the  pains  either  you  or  your  laundress 
has  taken.  Linen  or  lawn  or  what  our  ancestors 
used  to  call  "dimothy"  all  are  properest  ma- 
terials, and  the  first  little  two-inch  ruffle,  frilled 
on  at  the  edge  and  gathered  in  the  middle,  and 
the  second  set  in  three  inches,  give  the  prettiest 
effect  imaginable.  And  you  will  entirely  achieve 
pillow  perfection  if,  under  them,  the  slips  have 
clusters  of  tiny  tucks  just  above  the  hem.  Think 
how  engaging  the  combination  will  look  against 
the  gay  colors  of  my  counterpane. 

T  ATELY  we  have  been  a-quilting,  J.    .  . 

and  I,  that  I  might  tell  you  all  about  it,  with 
the  result  that  though  I  could  not  buy  any  old 
ones,  I  did  order  two  charming  quilts  made  in 
the  antique  manner.  That  first  afternoon  I 
spent  in  my  tranquil  little  across-the-river  town 
without  any  material  results.  I  saw  tantalizing 
bursts  of  color  flapping  in  dooryards;  I  heard  from 
old,  old  ladies  of  quilts  that  "mother  pieced  up," 
but  that  were  either  reposing  in  trunks  in  the  attic, 
or  had  vanished  forever;  I  learned  that  the  Ladies' 
Aid  were  busily  at  work  in  the  vestry  making  a 
quilt  of  the  Necktie  pattern,  but  not  one  could  I 
get!    And  so  that  day  beauty  eluded  me. 

The  next  day  was  even  colder.  May  was 
here,  but  so  bitter  was  the  wind  that,  as  we  drove 
along  the  country  road,  we  understood  what  the 
old  farmer  meant  by  his  pungent  critique  of  the 
local  weather,  that  there  "warn't  but  two  sea- 
sons anyhow;  winter  'n'  August."  Even  a  few 
snowflakes  sifted  down.  So  it  was  very  pleasant 
by  way  of  contrast  to  talk  to  these  two  cheerful 
ladies,  one  old,  the  other  elderly,  who  loved 
bright  colors  and  lived  them  in  their  quilts:  Log 
Cabin,  Diamond,  Tea-Box,  Cross,  and  Court- 
House  Steps.  Apparently  we  had  come  at  a 
quilting  time  for  they  told  us  that  the  Ladies' 
Aid  was  busy  here,  too,  cutting  and  piecing  a 
Basket  pattern.  When  I  asked  what  the  colors 
were  to  be  I  was  told  that  they  would  probably  use 
what  scraps  they  had, and  make  it  just  as"saving" 
as  they  could.  I  think  they  regarded  my  prefer- 
ence for  old,  subdued  rugs  and  the  gentler  hues  in 
my  quilts  as  a  harmless  but  highly  amusing  eccen- 
tricity. And  to  buy  new  material  when  old  pieces 
were  to  be  had!  Well,  certainly  a  professor's  wife 
was  a  strange,  uncontriving  creature,  and  there 
were  "women  who  would  throw  out  on  a  teaspoon 
more'n  a  man  could  bring  in  on  a  shovel."  They 
didn't  say  so,  but  I  know  they  thought  it! 

Often  I  hear  city  folk  say,  "What  a  pity  coun- 
try women  don't  have  quilting-bees  nowadays." 
Nonsense!  Of  course  they  do.  Sometimes  I'm 
glad  I  live  at  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  where  things  are  still 
real,  not  imitated,  and  where  the  old  processes 
of  life  go  changelessly  on.    Not  that  the  more 
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"Blazing  Star"  quilt  in  creams,  blues,  corals,  two 
shades  of  marigold,  and  deep  ecru.  It  contains  nearly 
1,200  pieces.    From  the  collection  of  Miss  Converse 


Early   nineteenth    century    candlewicking    spread,  0  % 

done   in  Vermont.    Collection  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hills 


A  plain  post  bed  from  L  's  Hepplewhite  room,  very 

slender    and    graceful.     Collection    ot    Mrs.  Carleton 


sophisticated  counterpanes  of  commerce  aren't 
occasionally  quite  good;  excellent  in  color;  but 
frequently,  though  pretty,  they  have  in  some  way 
lost  the  magic  of  the  old  feeling.  And  how  de- 
lightful are  the  quilt  names  of  a  bygone  day, 
fragrant  and  quaint:  Rose  of  Lemoine,  Prince's 
Feather,  London  Pavements.  Ah,  think  of 
London  Pavements  in  a  little  Puritan  village  deep 
in  the  New  England  hills!  I  do  not  know  how 
the  mother  country  would  have  felt  toward  these 
patchwork  pieces;  whether  there  they  could  have 
been  cherished  as  our  pioneer  women  cherished 
them,  all  their  hopes  and  fears  sewed  into  the 
seams.  Miss  Mitford  in  "Our  Village"  was  very 
scornful  of  these  lesser  domestic  accomplishments. 
"Your  idle  people,"  she  wrote,  "generally  have 
some  playwork,  the  more  tedious  and  useless  it 
is  the  better,"  loftily  adding  a  condemnation 
of  "that  hideous  piece  of  female  joinery,  a  patch- 
work counterpane."  Thank  Heaven,  say  I,  for 
those  busy,  unresting,  always  occupied  fingers, 
that,  working  so  steadily,  have  left  behind  them 
tangible  visions  of  the  real,  homely  beauty  they 
saw,  and  strove  to  reproduce.  Rather  I  agree 
with  Eliza  Calvert  Hall:  "Patchwork?  Ah,  no! 
It  was  memory,  imagination,  history,  biography, 
joy,  sorrow,  philosophy,  religion,  romance,  real- 
ism, life,  love,  and  death;  and  over  all,  like  a  halo, 
the  love  of  the  artist  for  his  work  and  the  soul's 
longing  for  earthly  immortality." 


Initialed  candlewicking  spread  from  northern  Vermont,  done 
in  the  earlier  close  stitch.    Collection  of  Mrs.  Carleton 


OF  CASEMENT  SUGGESTIONS 

DRAWINGS  "By  JACK  <MANLET  %OSE 


An  inswinging  pair  with  mullion  between,  giving  an  artistic  vertical- 
panel  effect  to  the  landscape.  The  deep  reveals  inside  allow  the 
sashes  to  open  completely  without  interfering  with  the  draperies 


This  group  of  five  case- 
ments is  placed  above 
a  concealed  radiator, 
whose  top  forms  a  win- 
dow seat.  Curtains  con- 
ceal the  inner  mullions 
and  add  to  the  apparent 
breadth  of  the  window 


An  attractive,  though  un- 
usual, double  casement,  with  '<r~-/*i'£\  i 
onlyone  half  hinged  toswing  •  .'*ig  'I 
out.      This     arrangement  'fflJieiiL^sS^! 
gives  sufficient  ventilation  •.'-'^J^j 
and  requires  only  one  set  of  :$M 
hardware,  thus  being  prac- 
tical  and  economical  with-  "fo/f 
out  sacrificing  attractiveness 


_mtm 


A  mullioned  bay  window  which,  properly  curtained,  will  ad- 
mit varying  degrees  of  light  to  the  room,  and  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  sashes  operating  will  afford  perfect  ventilation 
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storage  purposes.  Ample  space 
was  left  for  future  expansion,  al- 
ways a  wise  precaution  which  was 
admirably  demonstrated  in  this 
instance. 

With  regard  to  architectural 
style,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
select  this  for  building  on  Long 
Island.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
Long  Island  is  so  near  at  hand 
and  therefore  more  familiar;  but 
certain  it  is  that  no  section  of 
New  England  has  a  more  charac- 
teristic tradition  in  its  architec- 
ture. To  follow  out  the  simple 
lines  of  the  old  builders  is  appro- 
priate and  particularly  suitable  to 
the  problem  in  hand.  Split  cyp- 
ress shingles  were  used  for  the  out- 
side walls,  and  this  valuable  sur- 
face covering  is  now  entirely  out 
of  the  market.  It  is  the  only 
wooden  material,  however,  which 
will  give  a  rough,  uneven  surface; 
all  other  varieties  of  shingles  and 
clapboards  being  finished  by  the 
planing  mill  or  buzz  saw. 

HPHIS  roughness  of  surface  really 
*■  has  a  double  value.  It  is  not 
only  more  agreeable  in  itself,  but 
it  throws  in  greater  relief  those 
portions  which  look  better  smooth, 
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Designed  by  Alfred  Hopkins 
Plan  for  a  group  of  farm  buildings  so  arranged  that  the  tidy  features  screen 
the  untidy,  without  in  any  way  impairing  their  comfort  and  convenience 
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the  cornices  and  columns  and 
doors  and  the  backs  of  porches,  a 
nice  distinction  frequently  made  in 
the  old  work  and  usually  neglected 
in  ours.  This  smoothing  of  the 
wall  at  the  porch  seems  to  in- 
crease its  friendliness  as  an  out- 
door sitting  place,  and  here  a 
smooth  surface  is  more  agreeable 
than  a  rough  one. 

In  the  front  of  the  whole  group 
the  vegetable  garden  has  been 
laid  out,  making  an  attractive 
foreground  for  the  buildings  and 
a  very  convenient  place  for  the 
garden  itself.  A  little  care  has 
been  used  in  the  design  of  the 
potting  shed  for  the  greenhouse — 
usually  an  ill-considered  excres- 
cence at  one  end  of  the  glass  house. 
Here  it  has  been  placed  on  the 
main  axis  ot  the  farm  group,  where 
it  composes  well. 

Simple  entrance  porches  have 
been  added  by  way  of  use  and 
adornment,  and  the  planting  has 
been  done,  I  hope,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  1800,  which  means 
that  it  has  not  been  overdone.  A 
lilac  bush  here  and  there,  a  climb- 
ing rose  \\  here  the  sun  shines  well, 
and  privet,  and  you  have  combined 
beauty  and  efficiency. 


The  untidy  side  of  the  farm  barn.  The  general  storage  place  for  all  things  out  of  use,  and  which  can 
never  present  an  appearance  other  than  haphazard  and  disorderly,  should  always  be  at  the  rear 


The  HOUS£  that  IS  <RUN  by  €L8CTRICITT 

By  JESSIE  MA<RT1N  BREESE 

Illustrations    by    Robert  Pallesen 


PLUG  in,  and  away  you  go!  Off  for  the 
seashore,  the  shops,  or  the  call  you 
haven't  had  time  to  make  in  comfort  be- 
fore. It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true, 
doesn't  it:  _ Black  magic?  No,  indeed — white 
magic,  if  you  like;  a  sort  of  traveling  carpet  of 
Bagdad  to  carry  you  anywhere  you  wish  to  go. 
Electricity  is  the  modern  carpet  which  lets  you 
go  while  it  does  your  work  for  you  more  per- 
fectly than  you  could  do  it  yourself.  You  never 
had  a  tireless  servant  before,  so  you  may  doubt 
this  one,  but  it  is  true  that  electricity  will  wash 
and  cook  and  sew  for  you  without  tiring — and 
then  go  upstairs  with  you  and  curl  your  hair! 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  these  many  electrical 
devices  that  they  not  only  save  time  and  labor — 
those  two  elements  which  are  so  highly  thought 
of  to-day — but  they  keep  your  house  cleaner  than 
your  grandmother,  who  was  a  housekeeper  par 
excellence,  could  ever  keep  hers.  That  worthy 
lady  realized  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  more 
satisfying  than  a  clean  house,  but  an  easily 
cleaned  house  was  out  of  her  ken  altogether. 
And  as  for  doing  the  other  household  jobs  as 

easily  as  electricity  does  them  for  you  !  So  let 

us  go  over  the  time-  and  labor-saving — yes,  and 
even   cost  saving! — features  of  these  devices. 

W  e  will  start  at  the  room  which  has  perhaps 
undergone  the  most  wonderful  metamorphosis 
of  all,  the  laundry,  and  proceed  logically  through 
the  house,  upstairs,  and  to  the  attic.  We  will 
give  a  word  in  passing  to  the  cellar,  which  is 
cleverly  lighted  so  that  each  storage  closet  has 
its  own  lamp  that  allows  the  cook  to  peer  into 
the  farthermost  corners  without  a  question  as  to 
whether  what  she  is  hunting  is  really  there  or 
not.  Incidentally,  these  lights  are  switched  on 
from  the  kitchen. 

X/fONDAY  and  Tuesday  are  rolled  into  one 
and  all  the  pain  extracted  in  the  modern, 
electrically  fitted  laundry.  Even  the  bane  of  the 
laundress,  a  rainy  day,  has  no  longer  any  terrors. 
She  can  wash  and  dry  and  iron  her  clothes  all  in 
one  day,  without  setting  foot  outside  the  laundry, 
and  when  she  is  finished  have  as  clean,  as  white, 
as  smooth,  and  beautiful  a  set  of  clothes  as  it  is 
possible  to  find. 

There  are  different  types  of  washing  machines 
on  the  market  from  which  the  one  best  suited 
to  your  needs  may  be  chosen.  There  is  an 
oscillating  type  machine  in  which  the  water  is 
whisked  though  the  clothes  in  a  figure  eight 
movement.    In  the  cylinder  type  machine,  the 


Outlets  (or  the  sewing  machine  and  pressing 
iron  are  indispensable  in  the  sewing  room 


clothes  are  put  into  a  perforated  metal  or 
wooden  cylinder,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  copper  or 
a  galvanized  iron  tub  into  which  the  water  is 
run.  When  the  machine  is  started,  the  cylinder 
revolves  and  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
perforations  at  a  great  rate  of  speed,  effectually 
rinsing  every  bit  of  dirt  out  of  the  soiled  gar- 
ments. The  process  is  much  the  same  as  the 
sudsing  of  veils  and  sheer  stockings  through 
soapy  water  by  hand.  Another  type  of  washing 
machine  is  that  which  washes  the  clothes  by  suc- 
tion. In  this  type, two  vacuum  cups  draw  the  dirt 
out  of  the  clothes  more  effectually  and  at  a  greater 
rate  of  speed  than  the  old-time  hand  suction 
method  that  formerly  was  used  on  blankets. 

Each  of  these  washing  machines  has  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deciding 
just  which  particular  one  covers  the  uses  to  which 
you  are  going  to  put  it.  Most  of  them  have 
swinging  wringers  attached,  so  that  the  clothes 
can  be  wrung  from  tub  to  tub,  and  from  tub  to 
basket  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  This 
too  is  run  by  electricity,  and  a  turn  of  the  clutch 
sends  the  clothes  forward,  or  back,  or  stops  them 
to  adjust  the  folds  as  they  are  fed  into  the 
wringer.  One  machine  makes  a  wringer  need- 
less by  drying  the  clothes  by  centrifugal  force, 
a  delightful  feature  which  tempts  many  a  woman 
into  an  immediate  purchase  before  she  has  ever 


seen  the  other  types  of  machines.  The  average 
price  of  these  machines  is  #150,  and  they  cost 
abount  i|  cents  an  hour  for  running.  Complet- 
ing the  laundry  equipment,  we  find  a  dryer  that 
will  dry  clothes  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  an 
hour,  according  to  the  number  of  articles  put  in 
and  the  degree  of  dryness  desired.  For  "bone- 
dry"  clothes  an  hour  or  slightly  under  is  usually 
required,  but  if  they  are  left  in  less  time,  they  can 
be  taken  out  at  the  point  where  they  are  just 
right  to  iron  without  sprinkling.  This  is  an 
advantage  that  any  laundress  will  appreciate. 

No  doubt  you  are  wondering  just  how  the 
clothes  are  dried  and  how  they  look  when  they 
come  out.  An  explanation  and  a  couple  of 
warnings  will  convince  you  to  a  great  extent 
what  very  white  clothes  may  be  taken  from  the 
latest  dryer.  It  is  not  run  by  electricity,  so 
perhaps  there  is  really  no  place  for  it  in  this 
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article,  but  it  is  such  a  worthy  adjunct  to  the 
electrical  apparatus  in  the  laundry  that  a  word 
about  it  seems  quite  necessary. 

Two  long  racks  for  clothes  are  pulled  out  and, 
when  the  dryer  has  become  very  hot — and  this  is 
the  first  warning,  it  must  be  very  hot — they  are 
pushed  back  in  with  the  clothes  on  them.  The 
little  coal  or  gas  stove  which  provides  heat  is  left 
on  and  the  warm  air  passes  over  the  clothes  and 
up  through  a  ventilator  and  on  out.  Fresh, 
warm  air  is  constantly  passing  through  the 
clothes,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a  stale,  shut-in 
odor  when  they  come  out.  If  the  dryer  is  heated 
well  before  the  clothes  are  put  in,  and — this  is 
the  second  warning,  and  quite  as  important — 
they  are  fully  rinsed  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  soap 
is  left  in  them,  clothes  so  dried  will  be  as  white 
and  sweet  smelling  as  when  dried  out  of  doors. 
This  dryer  comes  at  a  price  somewhat  under  $300. 

tJAVING  had  luncheon  while  the  clothes  are  in 
*  the  dryer,  you  are  now  ready  to  attack  the 
ironing.  Awful  job!  You  are  not  a  bit  tired 
after  that  large  but  very  easy  wash,  but  you  can't 
help  dreading  the  back-breaking  ironing.  1  hat 
is,  you  would  have  dreaded  it,  if  you  had  not 
been  interested  in  finding  out  how  the  new  iron- 
ing machine  would  work.  The  woman  who 
demonstrated  it  to  you  at  the  store  said  that  it 
would  even  do  men's  soft  shirts,  but  of  course 
you  don't  believe  that.  After  you  have  done  all 
the  children's  clothes  on  it,  and  all  the  under- 
wear, to  say  nothing  of  all  the  household  linen, 
not  excepting  the  finely  embroidered  pieces,  you 
are  ready  to  wonder  if  that  saleswoman  could 
have  been  right  about  men's  shirts.  After 
several  laundry  days,  and  some  practice,  you  are 
fully  convinced,  for  you  have  even  put  through 
some  of  your  tailored  blouses  and  had  them  come 
out  expertly  ironed. 

Since  you  have  been  seated  on  a  tall  kitchen 
stool  thoughout  this  ironing,  you  are  feeling  quite 
fresh  enough  to  finish  up  with  an  electric  hand 
iron  the  few  ruffled  things  that  are  left  to  do.  The 
laundry  that  took  you  five  hours  to  iron  in  former 
days  has  been  ironed  in  a  little  more  than  an 
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The  electric  range  and 
the  tireless  cooker  that 
is  heated  by  electricity 
may  be  equipped  with 
clock  attachments 
which  automatically 
turn  the  heat  on  or  off 
as  desired 


hour.  And  Monday  sees  the  last  of  it.  That  is 
a  bit  of  white  magic  you  would  enjoy  having  in 
your  own  laundry,  isn't  it?  Less  than  ten  dollars 
buys  the  hand  iron,  and  the  machine  is  but 
slightly  higher  in  cost  than  the  washing  machine. 
Its  running  cost  is  about  the  same  and,  like  the 
washing  machine,  with  a  little  care  its  upkeep  is 
a  negligible  factor. 

While  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  instal  all 
these  things  at  once,  it  is  the  better  part  of  valor 
to  place  the  outlets  while  your  house  is  being 
built,  or  remodeled,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will 
surprise  you  to  find  what  pleasure  you  can  get 
from  planning  the  placing  of  the  equipment  so 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  service  may  be  ren- 
dered with  the  least  labor  and  usage  of  space. 

All  this  must  be  considered,  of  course,  before 
you  place  your  outlets,  for  the  one  for  the  iron- 
ing machine  should  not  be  across  the  room  from 
where  the  machine  is  to  be  put.  It  may  be  also, 
that  one  outlet  will  do  for  both  washing  and 
ironing  machines,  if  they  are  put  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  hand  iron  requires 
an  outlet  of  its  own,  however,  for  in  that  case 
electricity  is  furnishing  heat  instead  of  power. 
Electricity  may  also  be  used  to  heat  the  ironing 
machine  if  conditions  permit  it,  although  gas  or 
gasolene  are  more  frequently  used.  Wisdom 
counsels  the  wiring  of  the  laundry  for  three  out- 
lets at  least,  in  addition  to  the  lights,  which  are 
not  now  under  discussion. 

CUCH  an  utter  transformation  has  not  been 
^  seen  in  the  kitchen,  although  there  is  probably 
no  activity  that  goes  on  here  in  which  electricity 
does  not  lend  a  hand,  from  the  preparing  of  the 
food,  to  the  scrubbing  of  the  kitchen  floor. 

No,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  new  at- 
tachment for  your  vacuum  cleaner.  It  means 
that  a  scrubbing  brush,  run  by  electricity,  the 
same  as  your  sweeper,  has  been  made  to  do 
away  with  the  most  unpleasant  task  in  the  house. 
It  will  also  go  into  the  living  quarters  of  the 
house,  and  scrape  and  polish  the  floors  there  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  marble  floor  in  the  hall  and 
the  tiles  in  the  breakfast  porch  hold  no  terrors 
for  it  whatever.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  ex- 
tremely useful  brush  when  you  are  planning  out- 
lets, for  you  couldn't  plug  in  on  a  more  satisfying 
device.  As  for  the  food  itself,  when  it  comes  into 
the  kitchen  it  is  put  into  a  refrigerator  that  is 
kept  cold  by  electricity  without  any  ice.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  need  ice,  you  let  the  electricity 
make  it  for  you.  This  is  run  on  an  automatic 
principle  that  saves  you  the  trouble  of  ever  look- 
ing into  the  box  to  find  out  if  the  temperature  is 
low  enough.  When  it  gets  too  high  the  switch  is 
turned  on  of  itself,  and  when  it  drops  to  the  pro- 
per level,  it  is  once  more  turned  off,  automatically. 

When  it  comes  time  to  prepare  the  food,  there 
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are  a  number  of  little  devices  that  are  great  aids. 
The  mixers  for  bread  and  cake  are  used  almost 
universally,  and  there  is  a  utility  motor  that  can 
be  used  for  the  meat  chopper,  the  cream  beater, 
the  mayonnaise  mixer,  and  such  things,  while 
at  another  time  it  will  serve  to  sharpen  the 
knives  and  polish  the  silver,  to  say  nothing  of 
freezing  the  ice  cream  if  you  have  not  one  of  these 
new  electric  freezers  which  chop  the  ice  for  it  as 
well.  A  single  outlet  near  the  kitchen  table  is  ill 
that  is  needed  to  run  these  things,  for  a  cluster 
type  receptacle  can  be  used  in  it  so  that  more 
than  one  thing  may  be  in  use  at  the  same  time. 

Cooking  itself  is  done  by  electricity  nowadays, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  different  ranges  on  the 
market.  1  he  huge  combination  ranee  used  in 
large  houses  is  equipped  for  electric  cooking 
in  almost  every  case,  and  smaller  ranges  are  to  be 
had  that  use  both  gas  and  electricity  or  electricity 
alone.  One  range  proudly  boasts  an  oven  that  is  in 
itself  a  fireless  cooker,  and  has  a  clock  attached  that 
will  automatically  start  your  meal  to  cooking  at 
the  desired  time,  if  you  set  the  alarm.  If  the  range 
you  are  planning  for  has  not  this  arrangement,  you 
will  want  one  of  the  new  fireless  cookers  that  are 
heated  by  electricity,  doing  away  with  the  trouble 
of  removing  the  heating  stones. 

An  electrically  equipped  kitchen  is  topped  off 
with  an  electric  dish-washer  that  takes  care  of  all 
the  dishes  for  a  family  of  six  in  the  time  that  it 
would  take  to  wash  only  the  service  plates  by  hand. 
For  comfort,  an  outlet  must  be  provided  for  an 
electric  fan  here  and  in  the  laundry,  for  no  work- 
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The  vacuum  cleaner  is  perhaps  t  he  one  electrical 
household  appliance  with  which  we  are  most  fa- 
miliar— in  fact,  it  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  proper  care  of  the  home 

shop  is  a  pleasant  place  in  summer  without  a  fan. 

While  no  special  wiring  is  necessary  for  the 
other  appliances  in  the  kitchen,  although  enough 
outlets  must  be  provided  to  make  the  use  of  them 
easy  and  convenient  at  all  times,  for  the  range, 
an  extra  heavy  wiring  is  necessary,  and  should  be 
considered  at  the  time  the  original  wiring  is  done. 

T  TNDER  the  dining  room  table  there  should 
be  an  outlet  with  a  cluster  type  receptacle 
so  that  percolator,  toaster,  and  egg  boiler  can  be 
used  at  one  time  at  the  breakfast  table.  At  other 
times  a  tea  samovar  and  a  grill  or  chafing  dish 
may  be  used  together.  There 
are  also  a  small  disk  stove,  a 
vegetable  dish,  and  a  drink 
mixer  that  can  all  be  made  very 
useful  through  this  outlet. 

Two  wall  or  baseboard  out- 
lets should  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  electric  candlesticks. 
These  outlets  can  also  be  used 
for  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  the 
fan,  two  things  that  should  have 
an  outlet  specially  planned  for 
them  in  every  room  in  the  house 
as  well  as  in  the  halls,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  unscrewing  a 
light  bulb  every  time  they  are  to 
be  used.  For  this  purpose 
either  the  wall  or  baseboard  is 
the  best  place  for  the  out- 
lets. 

The  porches  should  be  fitted 
with  outlets  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  rooms,  for 


A  single  outlet  near  the  kitchen  table,  if  fitted  with  a 
cluster  type  receptacle,  will  serve  to  run  the  ice  cream 
freezer  and  a  number  of  other  devices  at  the  same  time 

a  fan  and  a  reading  lamp  are  all-important  on 
them,  and  there  are  times  when  the  small  cooking 
appliances  may  find  their  way  out  here  at  break- 
fast or  the  tea  hour.  Cleaning  will  be  much  facili- 
tated on  them,  too,  if  an  outlet  is  provided  for  the 
vacuum  sweeper  to  do  the  rugs,  and  the  scrubbing 
brush  to  clean  tile  or  painted  floor. 

Three  outlets  is  the  least  that  the  living  room 
can  manage  with,  and  in  most  homes  many  more 
will  be  found  a  necessity  if  enough  lamps  are 
to  be  provided  while  the  other  appliances  are  being 
used.  The  tea  and  coffee  services  surely  deserve  an 
outlet  that  is  not  required  for  other  use,  and  the 
phonograph  motor  and  the  fan  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  break  in  on  the  lighting  arrangements. 

Bedrooms  and  bathrooms  should  each  be  pro- 
vided with  two  wall  or  baseboard  outlets  for  the 
use  of  the  various  devices  that  have  become  a 
necessity  in  the  dressing  of  the  day.  A  luminous 
radiator  is  useful  in  both  rooms,  and  a  heating 
pad  is  a  necessity  in  the  bedroom.  Such  things 
as  the  hair  dryer,  the  curling  iron,  the  massage 
vibrator,  and  an  immersion  heater  for  small 
quantities  of  hot  water  for  drinking  purposes  or 
shaving,  are  all  well-nigh  indispensable  in  the  bath- 
room.   Devices  like  these  come  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Many  of  these  things  will  also  be  found  practi- 
able  in  the  nursery,  as  well  as  a  milk  warmer  and  a 
sterilizer.  The  small  disk  stove  is  also  useful  in  the 
nursery.  For  all  these,  sufficient  outlets  should 
be  provided  other  than  those  intended  for  light- 
ing. This  holds  true  of  the  sewing  room  as  well, 
where  the  sewing  machine  and  the  electric  iron  de- 
mand a  little  more  wiring.  The  portable  lamp  is 
also  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  sewing  room. 

While  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  have 
a  house  wired  after  it  has  been  built,  it  is  still 
easier  to  have  it  done  during  the  building.  Plan- 
ning your  prospective  electrical  equipment  and 
its  placing  is  not  difficult,  and  if,  later  on,  you 
find  that  you  should  have  had  another  outlet 
somewhere,  just  screw  in  a  two-way  plug,  and 
plug  in  on  each  side  of  it. 


Blue  Monday  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  electrically  equipped  laundry 


The  third  cub  held  his  ground,  although  looking  rather  anxious,  and  thus  had  his  picture  taken  at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
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TO  A  camera  enthusiast,  the  photographing 
of  wild  life  on  its  native  heath  is  the  most 
alluring  of  occupations.  I,  for  one,  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  extraordin- 
ary nature  photographs  that  are  produced  by 
the  followers  of  the  sport,  and  have  longed  for 
the  opportunity  to  try  my  hand  at  it.  It  was  not 
the  resulting  pictures  that  appealed  to  me  so 
much  as  the  evident  difficulties  in  achieving  them; 
the  finding  of  something  to  photograph — the 
stealthy  approach  until  the  unconscious  subject 
was  within  camera  range — the  pitting  of  the 
human  w7its  against  the  keenness  of  the  denizen 
of  the  forest — in  these,  I  felt,  lay  the  thrills. 

One  day  a  friend  told  me  that  he  had  located 
a  fox  den  not  far  from  his  house  on  Long  Island; 
but  added  the  disheartening  information  that 
friends  had  told  him  that  of  all  animals  the  wild 
fox  was  the  most  difficult  to  photograph;  that  his 
disinclination  to  having  his  picture  taken  was 
such  that  by  the  time  the  camera  was  levelled 
on  him  he  was  probably  somewhere  in  an  adjacent 
county. 

We  agreed  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  walk 
up  to  this  den  in  the  expectation  of  photograph- 
ing the  inhabitants  thereof,  so  evolved  the  plan 
of  training  a  camera  on  the  den  and  retiring  to  a 
convenient  and  distant  hillside  with  a  string  that 
was  to  work  the  shut  er  at  a  propitious  moment. 

This  seemed  feasible,  so  we  set  off  to  recon- 
noitre the  terrain. 

It  was  in  no  sense  a  private  party,  so,  as  some- 
one had  to  look  after  the  children,  we  took  them 
with  us.  As  we  approached  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, this  portion  of  the  expedition  was  detached, 
and  set  to  picking  violets,  while  we  two  took  up 
our  sterner  duties.    With  the  stealth  of  burglars 


we  followed  an  unfrequented  lane,  until  at  a  turn, 
and  around  the  face  of  a  hill,  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  objective — the  fox's  den. 

It  was  seventy  yards  or  so  from  the  lane,  part 
way  up  a  little  hill;  to  our  staggering  delight  we 
saw  the  guarding  mother  fox  lying  on  the  newly 
turned  earth  at  the  den's  mouth,  and  three  cubs 
rolling  and  tumbling  on  the  hillside  behind  her. 
They  were  fluffy  bunches  of  tawny  activity,  as 
carefree  and  exuberant  as  so  many  kittens.  We 
watched  them,  fascinated,  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  remembering  my  mission,  I  started  cau- 
tiously toward  the  den  to  get  a  closer  look  at  the 
lay  of  the  land. 

T  HAD  a  camera  with  me;  not  that  I  expected 
to  get  any  pictures,  but  because  I  have  a  feel- 
ing of  being  undressed  without  one.  There  wras 
a  strong  cross-wind  blowing,  and  the  mother  fox 
did  not  sense  anything  unusual  until  I  was  within 
thirty  yards  of  her;  there  were  several  trees  be- 
tween us,  and  she  could  not  have  distinguished 
more  than  something  moving  behind  them.  I 
stood  still,  watching  her  with  the  one  eye  that 
was  beyond  my  tree,  while  for  ten  minutes  she 
stood  at  rigid  attention,  looking  for  something. 

I  hen,  as  her  attention  began  to  waver,  I  was  able 
to  edge  out  enough  to  bring  the  camera  to  bear, 
and  to  take  my  first  nature  photograph. 

In  the  silence  of  the  woods,  the  click  of  the 
shutter  sounded  like  an  explosion,  and  with  the 
noise  of  it  the  vixen  immediately  went  away  from 
there.  In  that  perilous  moment  her  cubs  meant 
nothing  to  her,  and  she  showed  in  every  jump 
that  it  was  her  one  ambition  to  place  herself  at 
the  utmost  distance. 

Her    offspring    seemed    more    puzzled  than 


frightened,  and  watched  me  with  much  interest. 
As  they  were  not  embarrassed,  I  moved  slowly 
toward  them,  pausing  occasionally  to  take  a 
picture.  One  of  the  cubs  retired  into  the  den 
almost  immediately,  but  the  other  two  showed 
no  fear,  even  when  I  got  within  twenty  feet  of 
them.  Then  a  second  one  retired,  while  the 
third  held  his  ground  until  I  took  his  picture  at  a 
twelve-foot  range.  Then  he,  too,  retreated  to 
the  den,  but  with  no  sign  of  fear;  in  his  backward 
glance  there  was  more  of  regret  than  anything 
else. 

TLJAVING  been  so  successful  in  our  first  effort, 
an  elaborate  campaign  was  at  once  map- 
ped out,  based  on  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
art.  The  most  important  part  of  the  campaign 
was  a  real  nature  camera  that  could  be  con- 
veniently borrowed — a  Rig  Bertha  of  a  camera 
that  would  make  close-ups  from  half  a  mile,  and 
which  had  enough  knobs  and  levers  and  gadgets 
for  a  submarine. 

It  was  our  strategy  that  my  friend  was  to  pre- 
cede me  to  the  scene  of  action;  with  loud  tramp- 
ings  he  would  go  over  a  certain  knoll  near  the  den, 
and  would  then  efface  himself  via  the  lane.  The 
foxes,  of  course,  would  retreat  to  the  den,  and 
while  they  were  thus  in  retirement  I  was  to 
establish  my  O.  P.  on  the  knoll,  rig  an  emplace- 
ment for  Big  Bertha,  train  her  on  the  occupied 
region,  and  snuggle  in  behind  her  to  wait  for 
whatever  might  happen.  This  programme  we 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  improved  on  by 
setting  up  a  camouflage  screen  of  laurel  branches 
that  even  more  effectually  concealed  me.  It 
was  our  theory  that  the  foxes  would  come  out 
when  the  noise  died  away,  and  not  seeing  any- 
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thing  unusual,  would  make  of  themselves  good 
subjects  for  the  large  stock  of  plates  that  lay  at 
my  elbow. 

I  had  brought  a  pad  on  which  to  make  notes 
on  the  life  of  the  fox  as  I  expected  to  see  it,  and 
now  made  my  first  entry.  "D.  left  at  2:05." 
Quivering  with  excitement,  thrilled  with  the 
possibilities,  and  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
I  lay  prostrate  and  motionless,  with  my  eye  glued 
to  a  peep  hole  in  the  laurel.  Ants,  many  of 
them,  inspected  my  recumbent  form;  a  shiny 
black  lizard  appeared  from  under  me;  excited 
wasps  were  continually  on  the  point  of  attacking 
me;  but- 1  lay  there  heedless  of  them,  awaiting  my 
quarrv.  W  hat  was  a  wasp  sting  compared  with 
a  Real  Nature  Photograph  of  a  Wild  Fox:  The 
sun  shone  warm  and  warmer;  callouses  appeared 
on  elbow  and  knee;  one  muscle  after  another 
went  peacefully  to  sleep;  but  the  foxes  came  not. 
Not  even  the  tip  ot  a  fox's  tail  did  I  see;  so  after 
some  centuries,  with  much  squeaking  in  my 
bearings,  I  furled  Big  Bertha,  gathered  up  the 
impedimenta,  and  made  the  second  entry  in  my 
all-too-unsullied  pad:  "  5:50.  Left." 

Where  the  foxes  were  will  ever  be  a  mystery. 
Had  the  previous  incursion  been  one  too  many, 
and  had  they  changed  their  lodgings1  Or  had 
they  seen  through  my  subterfuges,  and  made  of 
me  an  object  of  merriment  throughout  that  pain- 
ful afternoon? 

But  even  though  I  have  not  made  a  shining 
success  of  this  branch  of  endeavor,  I  am  at  least 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  of  it:  that  for 
comfort,  efficiency,  and  sureness.of  results,  nature 
photography  is  best  practised  in  a  museum! 


THE  NATURE  CONTEST 

Closes  December  1st.  For  the  best  hitherto 
unpublished  photograph  of  animal,  bird,  or  in- 
sect life  in  its  logical  setting,  received  before  the 
above  date,  Country  Life  will  pay  $50.  The 
only  conditions  are  that  the  subjects  must  not 
be  domesticated  or  in  captivity,  but  wild  in  the 
true  sense,  and  that  the  photographs  shall  not 
have  been  retouched  in  any  way.  Photographs 
may  be  of  any  size,  printed  on  glossy  or  smooth 
paper,  with  owner's  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each.  They  must  be  addressed  Photo- 
graphic Competition,  Country  Life,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.    Return  postage  should  be  enclosed. 


The  little  foxes  seemed  more  puzzled  than  frightened,  and  watched  proceedings  with  much  interest 


An  arched  gateway  at  the  end  of  the 
grounds  leads  to  the  meadow  beyond 
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The  house  follows  the  contour  of  its  hillside  site, 
seeming  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the  earth 


The  house,  of  the  old  English  type  of  architecture,  is  clapboarded  and  painted  white,  and  over  the  walls,  reaching  to  the  second  storv  windows 
and  carried  on  over  the  porch,  is  lattice-work  covered  with  grapevines.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  lead  to  the  front  door,  rising  from  a  grassy 
stone-walled  enclosure  where  a  small  circular  pool  breaks  the  density  ot  green.   Both  house  and  grounds  were  designed  by  Mr.  Pamsh  himself 


The  house  nestles  into  the  hills,  far  back  from  the 
main  road,  its  weathered  white  walls  framed  by 
the  great  oaks  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Viewed  from  the  highway  it  stands  out  in  the 
landscape  like  a  beautiful  painting,  but  from  the 
meadow  road  which  connects  house  and  highway 
it  is  invisible  until  the  visiter  comes  suddenly 
upon  a  walled  enclosure,  crowning  the  rising  land. 
Entering,  he  finds  himself  in  a  hollow  square 
formed  by  picturesque,  low-lying  buildings  of  the 
farm  type,  the  farther  end  of  the  square  being 
defined  by  the  dwelling 


Dividing  the  dining  room  from  the  living  room  is  a  long  hallway,  broken  by  a  staircase  leading  to  the  second  floor.  Here 
the  reddish-brown  floor,  the  white  walls,  and  the  gray  ceiling  beams  unite  to  produce  a  charmingly  effective  color  scheme 
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The  dining  room,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  house  from  the  living 
room,  is  finished  in  green,  with  white 
frieze  and  ceiling,  and  white-painted 
bricks  about  the  fireplace 


The  most  interesting  room  in  the 
house  is  the  long  living  room  which 
extends  the  entire  depth  of  the 
building  from  front  to  back.  It  is 
lighted  by  long  French  windows,  and 
the  high  ceiling  is  heavily  beamed, 
the  edges  of  the  beams  being  painted 
a  rare  shade  of  blue  to  harmonize 
with  the  predominant  color  note.  A 
twelve-foot  fireplace  (not  shown), 
painted  black  and  showing  on  the 
chimney  breast  figures  copied  from 
Michelangelo's  paintings,  occupies 
one  side  of  the  room 


fVXTCH  YOU%^GUTTRT{S 

•By  gURDON  S.  PARSER 


This  type  of  box  sutler  allows  a  simple  and 
short  leader  connection.  The  gutter  itself  is  of 
cypress.  The  tin  above  it  is  enough  in  quantity 
to  make  four  hanging  gutters  of  the  same  size, 
and  the  gable  is  met  by  a  coping  which  also 
requires  heavy  flashing.  This  use  of  the  coping 
was  common  in  Colonial  work  and  is  now  used 
extensively  in  city  woik  where  moldings  cannot 
project  beyond  the  property  line 
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AS  A  matter  of  commonsense, 
always  the  first  considera- 
tion,  a  gutter  —  like  a  bridge  —  must  be 
designed  for  the  maximum  load.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  it  sufficiently  large  to  care 
for  the  ordinary  rain;  it  must  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  heaviest  shower.  A  gutter  four  by  five 
inches,  or  of  twenty  square  inches,  is  none  too 
large  for  a  roof  of  twenty  superficial  feet  behind 
it.  It  should  be  placed  at  the  farthest  projection 
of  the  eaves,  where  any  bulky  mass  is  ugly. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  gutter,  the  box  and 
the  hanging. 

The  hanging  gutter  is  of  either  copper  or 
galvanized  iron.  It  stands  free  of  the  eaves, 
generally  held  in  place  by  metal  straps  every  few 
feet.  It  is  by  far  the  cheaper  and  more  practic- 
able, since  it  is  easily  repaired,  and  a  leak  in  it 
can  do  no  damage.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  sag 
between  straps,  and  as  all  gutters  should  have  a 
decided  pitch,  it  cannot  maintain  a  straight  line 
at  the  eaves,  unless  made  with  a  false  bottom. 
If  the  eaves  have  much  projection,  its  connection 
with  the  leaders  forms  an  awkard  elbow. 

A  copper  gutter  costs  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  one  of  galvanized  iron,  and  the  latter  may  not 
last  ten  years  unless  kept  painted  and  free  from 
leaves  which  collect  and  hold  water.  The  rim  of 
a  hanging  gutter  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  ladder,  for  cleaning. 

nPHE  box  gutter  is  a  wooden  trough  lined  with 
tin  or  copper,  or  of  cypress  without  a  lining. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  building,  and  is  robust  enough 
to  be  walked  on.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
increased  cost  and  pos- 
sible damage  to  walls  or 
ceilings  from  leaks. 
Since  a  metal  lining 
must  run  well  under  the 
roof  for  fear  of  backing 
up  snow,  it  requires  two 
or  three  times  more 
metal  than  the  hanging 
gutter.  It  also  requires 
better  workmanship, 
for  while  in  the  box 
gutter  the  line  of  the 
eaves  remains  level,  the 
gutter  built  behind  it 
runs  at  a  decided  pitch 
to  insure  a  flow  over 
the  soldered  joints.  Its 
width  remains  the  same, 
but  its  depth  varies. 

With  cypress  gutters 
the  metal  lining  is  omit- 
ted, and  in  a  short  run 
can  keep  a  level  line  at 
the  eaves.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  pitched,  as 
the  damage  of  rust  is 
eliminated.  They  come 


A  complicated  and  much  too  heavy  cornice 
where  the  gutter  has  been  brought  up  three 
feet  on  the  roof  to  be  available  for  inside 
leaders,  with  the  evident  intention  of  avoiding 
outside  connections  and  a  bulky  gutter  at  the 
finish  of  the  eaves.  This  is  not  a  frank  treat- 
ment, and  the  sunken  gutter  forms  an  unsightly 
line  on  the  roof 


Gutter  < 
signed  f 
a  stung 

roof  of  the  thatch 
variety,  where  the 
gutter  does  not 
stand  entirely  free. 
Because  of  the  lar_ 
hang  (two  and  a  half  feet) 
there  is  little  danger  of  a 
damaging  leak,  but  this 
overhang  requires  a  long 
leader  connection.    To  keep 
the  gutter  at  a  level  with  the 
eaves,  a  false  bottom  has  been 
used,  which  doubles  the  expense  of  the  gutter 


Spanish  tile  at  the 
eaves  is  so  much 
thicker  and  heavier 
than  either  slate  or 
shingle  that  it  is  always 
hard  to  design  a  gutter 
for  it  with  a  delicate  fin-  £; 
ish.    For  its  purpose  this 
is  an  ingenious  type. 
Note,  however,  that  the 
pronounced    projection  of 
the  eaves  (four  and  a  half 
feet)  requires  a  long  and 
awkward  leader  connection 
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in  stock  sizes  from  three  by  four  inches  to  six  by 
ten,  from  20  cents  per  foot  up.  They  are  figured 
by  the  overall  dimensions  of  the  wood  and  not  by 
the  actual  size  of  the  gutter,  as  a  hanging  gutter  is 
figured.  Cypress  has  an  almost  unique  weather 
resisting  quality,  and  takes  paint  easily.  In  this 
it  has  the  advantage  of  galvanized  iron.  The 
galvanization  is  a  coating  of  zinc,  and  paint  will 
not  hold  well  to  it  until  its  freshness  has  been 
taken  off. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  cypress  gutter  is  that, 
for  an  equal  water  capacity,  it  is  bulkier  than  the 
hanging  gutter.  Its  water  capacity  is  semi- 
circular, and  should  be  thus  to  keep  it  strong.  A 
metal-lined  box  gutter  can  be  made  shallower 
and  wider,  containing  the  same  amount  of  water, 
and  the  cornice  therefore  can  be  made  much 
lighter.  Incidentally,  the  top  of  the  cypress 
gutter  is  invariably  heavier  than  needed.  It  is  a 
cheap  and  simple  matter  to  have  it  planed  down. 

The  cost  of  any  box  gutter  is  from  two  to  four 
times  more  than  that  of  a  hanging  gutter  of  equal 
water  capacity. 

If  the  roof  line  were  to  run  straight  to  the  line 
of  the  top  of  the  eaves  there  could  be  no  box 
gutter.  The  common  practice  in  arranging  the 
box  is  to  cut  a  slot  in  the  roof  behind  the  finish 
of  the  eaves.  This  slot  is  always  visible  from  any 
distance,  and  the  back  board,  if  painted  a  light 
color,  will  soon  streak  with  the  dirt  carried  from 
the  roof. 

To  avoid  this  cut,  there  is  the  alternative,  which 
was  used  in  late  Colonial  work,  of  forming  the 


Note  how  attractively  the  leaders  are  made  a  part  of  the  design  of  this  house.  They  are  carefully  placed, 
and  the  leader  box  has  been  used  to  cover  the  bend  where  the  leaders  connect  with  the  gutter 
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gutter  in  the  roof,  and  raising  the 
top  members  of  the  eaves  to  cover  it. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  better 
method,  but  in  a  gable  it  forces  the 
top  members  of  the  cornice  to  run 
back  horizontally  the  depth  of  the 
gutter,  before  they  can  take  up  their  position 
under  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  It  also  raises  the 
height  of  a  building,  which  is  not  judged  so  much 
by  the  height  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof  as  by  the 
height  of  the  eaves  from  the  ground. 

In  box  gutters  the  connection  with  the  leader 
or  gutterspout  is  simply  and  easily  made,  as  the 
gutter  is  nearly  over  the  wall,  and  the  leaders 
can  run  to  it  without  any  elbow  or  with  only 
a  small  one. 

t)  I  T  the  cost  of  any  kind  of  a  gutter  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  disposal  of  rain  water  is  only  a  begin- 
ning of  the  expense.  What  is  caught  must  be 
collected  in  leaders.  Where  these  are  run  in  the 
walls,  because  of  the  danger  of  leaks,  clogging, 
or  freezing,  they  must  be  of  cast  iron.  Even 
when  run  outside  the  walls  their  cost  per  foot  is 
as  much  as  the  gutter  itself.  They  may  help  the 
appearance  of  a  building,  but  more  often  hurt  it, 
and  the  smaller  and  prettier  the  eaves  and  the 
gutters,  the  more  frequently  must  they  occur. 

The  expense  of  taking  care  of  the  water  from 
the  gutters  does  not  end  with  the  leaders.  1  he 
wash  from  the  water  which  has  been  collected  in 
them  must,  in  turn,  be  taken  care  of.  1  he  good 
old-fashioned  way  was  to  place  a  flat  stone 
under  the  spout.  Sometimes  a  barrel  filled  with 
loose  stones  is  sunk  into  the  ground  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  and  is  called  a  "blind  drain."  I  o  be 
sure  of  keeping  a  cellar  dry  the  water  from  leaders 
should  be  connected  to  tile  drains,  which  may 
cost  more  than  the  gutter  and  leaders  combined. 

Such  drain  pipes,  to 
avoid  the  fracture  of 
the  joints  by  frost, 
should  nowhere  be  less 
than  four  feet  below 
grade.  By  the  time 
these  drains,  properly 
pitched,  have  taken  in 
four  or  five  leaders, 
they  must  be  increased 
in  size,  and  may  be 
seven  oreight  feet  under 
ground.  Four-foot 
trenching  costs  about 
50  cents  a  running  foot. 
Deeper  trenching  is 
more  expensive.  Drains 
should  not  be  run  in 
the  excavation  for  the 
foundations,  for  fear  of 
stoppage  and  of  the 
water  backing  into  the 
cellar. 

Having  got  the  drain 
so  well  underground  it 
sometimes  becomes  a 
problem  of  how  or 
where  to  get  it  out.  It 
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The  front  (at  left)  are  gable  elevations  of  the  gutter  set  back  into  the  roof,  shown  in  the  photograph.  This  is  the  only  type  of  box 
gutter  which  allows  the  moldings  of  the  cornice  to  run  properly  up  the  gable  without  being  broken  horizontally  at  the  eaves 


The  best  and   most  common   type  of  box 
gutter  for  Colonial  work.    It  is  so  designed  that 
the  members  of  the  cornice  can  run  properly 
up  the  gable 


This  is  the  cornice  mentioned  as  being 
designed  without  gutters.  The  total  projec- 
tion is  only  eight  inches,  yet  it  sheds  the  rain 
easily.  All  shingles  fitted  to  a  curve  are  liable 
to  leak,  and  for  this  reason  the  courses  should 
be  multiplied  at  the  curve 


is  entirely  impractical  to  empty  rain 
water  into  a  sewage  system,  which 
aside  from  other  things,  would  have  to 
be  greatly  increased  in  capacity  to 
care  for  it.  It  should  be  emptied  some- 
where at  ground  level,  and  the  farther 
it  has  to  go  to  find  such  a  level,  the 
deeper,  of  course  it  must  be  in  the 
ground. 

All  this,  with  the  gutters,  leaders, 
drains,  and  trenching,  represents  the 
best  system  of  collecting  and  disposing 
of  rain  water.  It  is  a  complicated 
performance  requiring  attention  and 
expense  in  maintenance.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  exact  figures,  but  such  an 
installation  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  5  per"  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
house. 


This  charming  little  Dutch  house  has  the  old  type  of  box  gutter.  The 
design  would  be  improved  if  the  line  of  the  roof  ran  to  the  top  of  the  cornice 
without  a  break.    Note  how  simply  the  leaders  are  connected  to  the  gutter 


Showing  the  difference  in  bulk  between  a  cypress  gutter,  a  metal  hanging  gutter,  and 
a  metal  box  gut  ter.  All  three  have  an  equal  water  capacity  of  approximately  fourteen 
inches.    Note  how  much  finer  the  cornice  may  be  made  with  a  metal  box  gutter 


Figures  1  and  2  show  different  methods  of 
using  the  stock  cypress  gutter.  In  figure  1 
it  is  so  arranged  that  any  leak  in  the  gutter 
from  nail  holes  or  cracks  can  not  work  into 
the  building  because  of  the  unbroken  board 
behind.  Any  board,  however,  of  such  a 
width  is  expensive  and  liable  to  warp  or  crack. 
Figure  2  shows  the  more  common  met  nod. 
Both  are  extensively  used 


TN  ALL  white-painted  houses 
*■  there  should  be  gutters. 
White  houses  should  be  re- 
painted every  three  or  four 
years,  or  oftener  if  streaked 
with  rainwater.  Gutters  are 
probably  necessary  on  brick 
houses,  but  that  might  depend 
upon  the  height  of  the  walls 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick. 
Common  brick  will  absorb 
much  water.  The  greatest  dis- 
advantage of  leaving  off  gutters 
is  that  the  splash  from  water  on 
the  ground  will  eat  away  mor- 
tar, or  damage  paint  at  the 
ground  level.  By  the  planting 
of  shrubs  or  bushes  against  the 
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A  typical  plan  of  tile  drains  to  dispose  of  rainwater  from  leaders.  The  tile  and  trenching  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600  and  the  gutters  and  leaders  from  $400  to  four  times  that 
amount.    The  overall  dimensions  of  the  house  are  approximately  twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet 


This  is  a  typical  stock  gutter  with  cypress 
band  behind.  This  size,  four  by  seven  inches, 
costs  unset  and  unpainted  about  40  cents  a  foot. 
For  fear  of  damage  in  shipping  the  top  of  the 
crown-mold  is  always  made  too  heavy.  The 
shaded  lines  show  what  can  be  planed  off  easily 
without  diminishing  the  water  capacity.  In 
perspective  this  is  of  great  value  in  lessening 
the  heavy  appearance  of  the  top  member 


wall  most  of  this  can  be  avoided. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  in  a  house  now 
four  years  old  this  has  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  represents  a 
saving  of  approximately  #i,ooo.  Nor 
were  the  conditions  good  for  such  an 
experiment.  The  house  overlooks 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  heavy  storms,  yet  in 
several  seasons  use  the  inside 
has  not  been  damp.  It  is 
not  occupied  nor  heated  in 
winter,  and  the  trim  and  wall 
paper  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. And  what  is  more,  the 
cellar  is  dry,  and  the  stucco 
shows  no  signs  of  cracking. 

In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  gutters  and  all  the  par- 
aphernalia of  leaders  and  drains 
that  go  with  them  may  be 
necessary.  But  there  would 
seem  to  be  many  instances 
where  they  may  be  omitted  at 
a  considerable  saving  of  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  good  appearance  of  a 
house. 


©  Lehman  Wendell 

Seagulls.  This  picture,  taken  in  the  month  of  December  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  plying 
between  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  was  enlarged  from  a  portion  of  the  negative  about  the  size  of 
a  two-cent  stamp.    A  hundred  exposures  were  made,  out  of  which  only  one  proved  pictorial 
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FRAMING  the  COUNTcRT  PLACE 

©y  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 


A  perfect  screen  formed  by  a  mixed  or  irregular  band  of  planting, 


)f  the  outside  trees  may  attain  some  individuality  as  they  grow 


THIS  article,  i  should  judee  from  the  title, 
is  supposed  to  be  mainly  about  hedges, 
big  and  little.  But  if  there  is  one  common 
and  predominant  characteristic  which  all 
hedges  have,  it  is  that  they  run  around.  And 
so,  it  would  seem,  a  little  running  around  on  the 
subject  may  be  permissible,  and  possibly  desir- 
able. For  the  trouble  with  most  of  our  planting 
of  hedges  is  that  we  take  the  matter  too  stiltedly. 
\\  e  give  all  our  attention  to  deciding  which  of 
the  few  usual  hedge  materials  we  shall  employ, 
and  lose  sight  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  hedge. 

Last  autumn  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  little 
house  that  I  had  heard  much  about.  I  had  the 
address  quite  accurately  and  understood  that  the 
house  overlooked  the  Sound  at  a  certain  point. 
After  a  short  walk,  I  located  the  place  where  the 
house,  according  to  my  directions,  should  be.  I 
found  the  road  I  wanted;  and  there,  but  a  stone's 
throw  away,  was  the  Sound.  But  in  vain  I 
looked  for  the  house.  Three  times  I  passed  up 
and  down  seeking  for  it,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  stopping  at  the  next 
place,  to  see  if  the  address  I  had  could 
be  right,  when  the  man  I  was  looking 
for  suddenly  appeared  before  me.  He 
had  materialized,  apparently,  from 
the  air.  But  what  he  had  really  done 
was  merely  to  step  out  of  a  little  path 
at  the  roadside  which  I  had  noticed, 
but  which  I  had  assumed  could  not 
be  the  entrance  to  a  place,  just  be- 
cause it  had  none  of  the  usual  ear- 
marks of  entrances. 

I  followed  my  host  along  a  few 
yards  of  zigzag,  rapidly  descending 
path,  on  either  side  of  it  a  tangle  of 
alders  and  bread-and-butter  vine  and 
other  native  things,  with  evergreens 
put  in  wherever  they  would  fit.  And 
there  we  were  in  a  little  garden  at  his 
front  door. 

At  the  back  door,  running  out  into 
the  tree  tops,  and  overlooking  a  little 
ravine  heavy  with  the  odor  of  ripe 
wild  grapes,  was  a  veranda  with  a 
glorious  view  of  the  blue  waters,  and 
in  the  distance,  the  curve  of  Sandv 
Hook. 

Not  a  house  was  visible;  the  at- 
mosphere was  that  of  absolute  seclu- 
sion, of  being  miles  from  the  madding 
crowd.  And  yet  a  scant  thirty  or 
forty  feet  away  was  the  highway,  and 
to  right  and  left  along  that  road  were 
scores  of  places,  where  the  houses,  at 


great  expense  for  road  building,  and  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  the  splendid  view  of  the  water,  had 
been  "put  far  enough  away  from  the  road  to 
secure  privacy." 

"Not  one  person  in  a  thousand,"  I  said  to  my 
host,  "would  have  handled  this  place  as  you 
have,  or  selected  this  spot  out  of  all  the  acres 
available,  to  build  on." 

"T  hat,"  he  replied,  "is  only  because  most  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  what  you  can  do  with  hedging 
and  screening.  The  agent  who  sold  me  this 
piece  of  ground  laughed  for  a  week  at  having  got 
it  off  his  hands;  he'd  been  years  trying  to  find 
a  'sucker'  for  it.  Last  month  he  offered  to  buy 
it  from  me  at  a  price  that  would  have  covered 
twice  the  cost  of  building  this  house,  and  ten 
times  what  I  paid  for  the  iand!" 

"^X)W  I  mention  this  little  incident  in  some 
^  detail,   not   because  it  contains   a  lot  of 
technical   information   about  plants  for  hedge 


A  border  planting  of  mixed  evergreens.  Arborvitae  is  especially  good  for  the  semi-formal 
hedge,  as  it  can  easily  be  kept  dense  and  in  any  shape  or  form  desired,  by  shearing 
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planting — for  most  assuredly  it  does  not — but 
because  it  does  illustrate  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  should  approach  any  problem  of  hedges 
or  screens  for  our  place. 

Let  us  forget  all  we  know  or  have  read  about 
the  trees  or  shrubs  that  are  good  for  hedges, 
and  try  to  fix  in  mind  just  what  we  want  to  ac- 
complish, in  any  particular  case. 

If  my  friend  of  the  little  house  above  had  had 
the  idee  fixe,  that  he  needed  a  tall  evergreen 
hedge  to  shut  out  passers-by  on  the  road,  he  would 
have  done  the  usual  thing — cleaned  off  all  the 
front  of  his  property,  at  considerable  expense,  and 
then  put  in  a  formal  hedge  that  would  have 
screened  his  house  from  sight,  but  still  let  most 
of  the  dust  and  the  noise  come  in  from  the  road. 
As  it  was,  he  successfully  shut  out  all  three,  at  a 
trifle  of  the  expense  that  the  usual  method  would 
have  involved,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  his 
house  where  he  could  get  the  most  perfect  view. 
Of  course,  on  most  country  places  of  any  size, 
the  house  need  not  be  placed  so  near 
the  road  as  in  this  case.  But  gener- 
ally the  first  hedging  problem  which 
arises  on  any  place  is  that  of  shutting 
the  house  off  from  the  road. 

Often  an  error  is  made,  right  at 
this  starting  point,  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  a  stiff,  formal, 
straight-line  hedge  is  put  in,  which 
cuts  off  the  view  but  offers  little  ob- 
struction to  dust  and  sound,  and  is 
offensive  in  that  its  purpose  is  so 
blatantly  apparent;  or  else  the  shrub- 
bery border  is  depended  on,  without 
securing  real  privacy  and  protection, 
and  with  the  drawback  that  the  most 
skilful  planting  of  this  kind  is  likefy 
to  look  studied  and  artificial. 


CUPPOSE,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
^  this  first  and  most  important 
"hedge"  is  made  of  a  mixed,  or  at 
least  an  irregular,  band  of  planting. 
Some  tall  trees  (so  placed,  of  course, 
that  they  will  not  cut  off  any  desir- 
able vistas),  and  shrubs  so  varying  in 
character  that  they  will  give  the 
effect  of  a  natural  tangled  thicket  or 
hedgerow.  Or  a  narrow  band  of  ever- 
greens, so  planted  that  a  few  of  the 
outside  trees  may  attain  some  indi- 
viduality as  they  grow. 

Then  you  have  accomplished  more 
completely  what  you  want  to  accom- 
plish, and  at  the  same  time,  you  have. 
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and  are  probably  the  most  satisfactory  tiling  for 
low  evergreen  hedges. 

1  he  deciduous  shrubs  we  need  not  go  over  in 
such  detail,  as  the  more  common  of  them 
are  quite  generally  known.  The  most  universally 
used  hedge  plant,  of  course,  is  privet.  And  of  the 
various  privets,  California  is  still  employed  more 
than  any  other.  Despite  its  many  good  qualities, 
however,  it  is  not  hardy,  and  the  Ibota  and 
Amoor  River  have  been  more  and  more  used  in 
the  Northern  States.  A  new  sort,  Ibolium,  is 
perhaps  the  most  promising  of  all,  as  it  combines 
the  hardiness  of  Ibota  and  many  of  the  good 
qualities  of  California.  In  the  extrenn  climates 
of  the  Middle  and  Western  Northern  States, 
the  cotoneaster  (variety  acutifolia)  is  proving 
a  most  useful  hedge  plant.  It  produces  much 
tin-  same  effect  as  privet,  and  is  extremely  hardy. 

For  a  lower  hedge,  to  use  about  the  grounds 
or  along  the  boundary  lines  of  a  small  place, 
Japanese  barberry  is  decidedly  popular. 

A  new,  dwarf-growing  barberry,  called  box- 
barberry  (because  the  plant,  used  in  hedges,  gives 
much  the  effect  of  box  edging),  has  been  recently 
introduced,  and  is  a  great  acquisition,  especially 
for  the  Northern  States,  where  box  is  not  hardy. 

/^FTTIMES  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  hedge  with 
^-^  defensive  qualities — so  dense  and  thick  that 
dogs  and  rovingchildren  cannoteasily  getthrough. 
For  this  purpose  Russian  olive  is  good.  It  makes 
a  very  attractive  and  fairly  impervious  hedge. 

Spirea,  lilacs,  and  several  other  flowering 
shrubs  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  further 
comment  here,  but  the  Rugosa  roses,  especially 
the  hybrids,  are  used  very  little  considering  their 
excellent  qualities — hardiness,  robust  growth, 
attractive,  disease-free  foliage,  and  rapid  growth; 
they  are  especially  good  for  banks  or  other 
rough,  uneven  places  where  it  is  desirable  to 
screen  the  ground  from  sight,  as  well  as  to  have 
an  informal  hedge  or  thicket. 


Cedars  are  always  good,  either  by  themselves  or  with  other  planting 
as  points  of  emphasis 


done  it  without  making  its  purpose  offensively, 
or  at  least  snobbishly,  apparent.  Moreover,  such 
a  planting  will  require  but  a  fraction  of  the  care 
necessary  for  the  formal  hedge  or  the  shrubbery 
border — and  that's  an  item  worth  considering. 

As  to  the  material  which  may  go  into  a  "hedge" 
of  this  kind  you  can  use  about  anything  you  fancy 
that  is  hardy  and  that  fits  into  the  general  effect 
you  wish  to  get. 

And  at  this  point  it  may  be  a  good  place  to  list, 
for  convenience  in  referring  to  them,  the  various 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  which  best  lend  them- 
selves to  hedges  and  screen  work. 

White  pine:  especially  valuable  for  its  rapid 
growth,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  well  in  light  soils. 

Hemlock:  most  graceful  in  appearance,  and 
attaining  individuality  of  specimens;  makes  a 
dense  screen  even  when  trees  are  not  crowded  to- 
gether.  Also  trims  excellently  for  formal  planting. 

Spruce:  fine  for  a  high,  dense,  compact  hedge, 
especially  for  a  wind  break. 

Cedar:  good  with  other  things,  or  by  them- 
selves; give  a  certain  landscape  effect,  and  serve 
as  points  of  emphasis. 

Juniper:  narrow,  columnar  habit  of  growth; 
rightly  used,  a  means  to  most  charming  effects. 

Arborvitae:  especially  good  for  tall,  semi-formal 
hedge.  Very  hardy;  may  easily  be  kept  dense, 
and  any  shape  or  form  desired,  by  shearing. 
There  is  a  Siberian  variety,  extremely  hardy, 
with  steel-gray-green  foliage,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon American  sort.  Also  Booth's  dwarf,  which 
makes  a  neat,  unusual,  small  evergreen  hedge. 

Larch:  much  less  commonly  used  than  any  of 
the  above,  but  valuable  for  its  very  rapid  growth, 
and,  especially  with  other  things,  for  its  Japanesy 
effect.  The  European  and  Japanese  varieties 
are  deciduous,  but  the  loss  of  their  foliage  for  part 
of  the  year  is  made  up  for  by  the  wonderful  soft 
coloring  of  the  new  dress  of  needles  they  put  on 
in  the  spring. 

Yew.  particularly  attractive  where  a  low  or 
moderately  high  hedge  is  wanted.  Unfortunately 
the  English  varieties  are  not  hardy  enough  to  be 
safe  north  of  New  York.  The  Japanese  sorts, 
however,  are  hardy  in  most  of  New  England, 


Of  the  deciduous  hedge  plants  California  privet  is  the  most  generally  used,  although  it  is  not  entirely  hardy 
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CIRCUMSCRIBED,  as  most 
of  us  are,  in  our  wonted  or- 
bits of  circulation,  we  are 
too  prone  to  overlook  the 
rare  architectural  treasures  all  round 
us  that  lie"  but  a  little  out  of  the 
beaten  track  and  form  a  significant 
part  of  our  national  heritage.  \\  hen 
chance  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
them  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  their 
beautv,  and  their  historic  appeal  like- 
wise is  not  without  its  due  effect  upon 
us.  The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that,  far 
more  often  than  not,  we  merely  ad- 
mire and  then  go  our  ways  therewith 
content,  even  when  we  know  that  the 
existence  of  these  buildings  is  threat- 
ened. 

The  disappearance  of  such  struc- 
tures is  to  be  sincerely  deplored,  and 
by  their  loss  we  shall  assuredly  be  the 
poorer,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  indi- 
viduals. Sentimental  vaporing,  how- 
ever, avails  nought  and  is  silly.  True 
sentiment,  true  reverence  for  the  past, 
true  appreciation  of  the  value  of  our 
heritage,  and  the  will  to  maintain  it 
are  the  direct  opposites  of  sentimen- 
tality and  will  busy  themselves  with 
practical  means  to  preserve  that 
which  is  worth  preserving. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  preserve  bouses  of 
the  sort  alluded  to  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  discussion,  first,  to  point  out  their 
value,  and  second,  to  direct  attention  to  means 
by  which  their  preservation  may  be  compassed. 
Many  of  our  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
houses,  fortunately,  are  maintained  in  good  con- 
dition and  are  in  no  danger  of  destruction.  \\  ith 
these  we  have  here  no  concern.  Our  business 
is  solely  with  the  houses  that,  tor  one  cause  or 
another,  may  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
vandal  or  the  destroyer  and  be  swept  away, 
thereby  entailing  an  irreparable  loss,  for  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  certain  very  real  sense 
architectural  relics  are  not  merely  the  property  of 
those  who  hold  legal  title  to  them,  but  are  truly 
a  part  of  our  common  heritage  in  which  we  all 
have  an  interest. 

The  four  houses  selected  for  presentation  here 


Detail  of  the  doorway  shown  above 


The  north  front  of  The  Woodlands,  a  noble  old  mansion,  now 
used  as  the  office  and  residence  of  the  superintendent  of  a  cemetery 
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are  all  in,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  Phila- 
delphia, and  represent  three  distinct  phases  of 
American  Georgian  architecture  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  type.  In  subsequent  numbers  will 
be  shown  typical  houses  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  illustrating  in  their  turn  engaging  local 
peculiarities,  all  of  which  buildings  fall  into 
the  category  of  fabrics  to  be  saved. 

Three  of  the  houses  now  shown — Graeme  Park, 
Horsham;  Hope  Lodge,  Whitemarsh;  and  Whitby 
I  [all,  Kingsessing— may  at  any  time  come  into  pos- 
se ssion  of  a  purchaser  who  has  no  regard  for  their 
real  significance.  One  of  them,  indeed,  is  already 
in  jeopardy  from  one  who  may  ruthlessly  de- 
molish it  to  make  way  for  a  so-called  modern  "  im- 
provement." The  interior  woodwork  of  all  three 
more  than  one  museum,  to  the  writer's  certain 
knowledge,  is  eagerly  waiting  to  snatch  at  the  first 
opportunity.  To  the  lasting  credit  of  the  owners 
of  one  house,  be  it  said,  that  although  desirous 
to  sell  they  have  refused  a  handsome  offer  from  an 
important  museum  to  despoil  one  room  of  its 
paneling. 

I  he  fourth  house — The  Woodlands — is  in  no 
danger  of  demolition.  It  is  used  as  the  office  and 
residence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery  to 
which  the  estate  was  given  over  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
management  of  the  cemetery  should  make  some 
arrangement  by  which  visitors  to  this  architec- 
tural treasure  might  be  encouraged  and  not  have 
the  uncomfortable  sense  of  trespassing. 

DEFORE  discussing  their  value  and  possible 
means  of  preservation,  we  must  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  four  seats  illustrated.  Graeme 
Park,  Horsham,  some  nineteen  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, was  begun  by  the  governor,  Sir  William 
Keith,  in  1721,  and  finished  the  following  year. 
I  he  house  is  more  than  sixty  feet  long,  twenty- 
five  feet  deep,  and  consists  of  a  ground  floor, 
story,  and  attic.  The  walls  are  of  rich  brown 
field-stone,  carefully  laid  and  fitted,  and  are  more 
than  two  feet  thick,  while  over  the  doors  and 
windows,  whose  dimensions  are  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  date  of  erection,  selected 
stones  were  laid  in  arcuated  lintels. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  building  is  a  hall  or 
drawing-room,  twenty-one  feet  square,  with  walls 
paneled  from  floor  to  ceiling,  a  height  of  fourteen 
feet.  Paneling  and  chimneypiece  are  of  pine 
and  were  painted  a  greenish  gray.    This  color 
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has  never  been  changed.  The  fire- 
place in  the  hall  is  faced  with  marble 
brought  overseas,  while  in  the  other 
rooms  Dutch  tiles  were  used  for  the* 
same  purpose.  On  each  floor  are 
three  rooms.  Stairs  and  balusters  are 
of  heavy  white  oak,  and  all  the  wood- 
work is  of  unusual  beauty,  wrought 
in  a  simple  and  vigorous  design. 

Quarters  for  the  servants  and  the 
various  domestic  offices,  according  to 
a  common  custom  of  the  day,  so  far 
as  seats  of  importance  were  con- 
cerned, were  in  separate  flanking 
buildings,  thus  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  hall  or  manor  for  the  use  of  its 
occupants.  These  lesser  buildings 
have  now  disappeared  and  have  left 
scarcely  more  trace  than  the  par- 
tially dried  and  filled  fishponds 
near-by. 

Here  Sir  William  Keith  lived  in 
baronial  style,  and  after  him  his 
cousin  and  son-in-law,  Doctor 
Thomas  Graeme,  dispensed  the  same 
lavish  hospitality,  frequently  enter- 
taining at  his  board  such  distin- 
guished men  in  the  life  of  the 
Colonies  as  Elias  Boudinot,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  Richard  Stockton,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Thomas  Penn, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  John  Penn,  the  Reverend 
Richard  Peters,  the  Reverend  Jacob  Duche,  the 
Reverend  William  White,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  noted  visitors  from 
abroad  besides. 

HOPE  Lodge  in  the  Whitemarsh  Valley,  just 
beyond  Chestnut  Hill,  built  in  1723,  one 
year  after  Graeme  Park  was  finished,  is  second  to 
none  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  either 
in  its  broad  dignity  or  in  the  purity  of  its  Georgian 
architecture.  In  every  detail  it  is  thoroughly 
typical  of  the  phase  prevalent  at  the  particular 
date  of  its  erection;  furthermore,  it  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  large  brick  country  seat  peculiar  to 
this  section  of  the  Colonies. 

It  is  a  great,  rectangular,  hipped-roof  structure 
with  ground  floor,  first  story,  and  lofty  attic. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  of  a  style  commonly 


Window  detail  on  south  front,  The  Woodlands 
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met  with  in  buildings  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
such  as  Stenton  or  Graeme  Park, 
and  are  higher  and  narrower 
than  those  of  a  later  period, 
while  over  their  tops  are  slightly 
arcuated  lintels  or  flattened 
arches,  whichever  one  chooses 
to  consider  them.  Over  some 
of  the  exterior  doors  are  tran- 
soms of  seven  or  eight  square 
lights  in  a  row,  while,  in  one 
case,  the  transom  consists  of 
two  stages  of  square  lights. 

A  ha!!  of  unusual  width,  far 
larger  than  most  rooms  nowa- 
days, traverses  the  full  depth 
of  the  house  and  opens  into 
spacious  chambers  on  each  side. 
1  he  chief  rooms  have  round- 
arched  doorways  and  narrow 
pairs  of  doors  heavily  paneled. 
All  the  paneling,  in  fact,  is  heavy 
and  robust  in  detail.  There  are 
deep  paneled  window-seats  in 
the  ground  floor  rooms,  and  the 
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squared  and  dressed  native  gray 
stone.  On  the  south  front  is  a 
flag-paved  piazza,  and  around 
the  western  and  northern  sides 
runs  a  penthouse  between  the 
ground  floor  and  the  story  above. 

On  the  north  front  is  a  tower- 
like projection  in  which  the  stair- 
i  :ase  ascends  with  broad  landings. 
I  he  doorway  and  w  indows  in 
this  tower  are  surrounded  with 
brick  trims,  an  architectural 
treatment  of  pleasing  effect  but 
not  often  met  with  near  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  top  of  the 
pediment  with  its  dentiled  cor- 
nice, a  bull's-eye  light,  also  sur- 
rounded with  brick  trim,  is  of 
particular  interest  because  itwas 
a  porthole  glass  from  one  of 
Colonel  Coultas's  favorite  ships. 
On  the  peak  and  corners  of  the 
pediment  three  urns  add  a  note 
of  state. 

The  pilasters  and  cornice  in 
the  hall  and  the  spindles  of  the 


Whitby  Hall,  Kingsessing,  a  good  example  of  the  second  or  middle  stage  of  Pennsylvania  Georgian 


windows  have  exceptionally  broad  and  heavy 
muntins.  The  breadth  of  the  fireplaces  and 
the  massiveness  of  the  paneling  correspond  with 
the  other  features.  Midway  back  in  the  hall  a 
flattened  arch  springs  from  between  fluted  pilas- 
ters. The  staircase,  which  is  remarkably  good 
and  strongly  suggests  an  old  English  arrange- 
ment, ascends  laterally  from  the  rear  hall. 

Back  of  the  house,  a  wide,  brick-paved  porch 
connects  with  another  building  where  were  the 
servants'  quarters  and  sundry  offices.  Much  of 
the  material  and  most  of  the  woodwork  for  Hope 
Lodge  were  fetched  from  England.  Both  Hope 
Lodge  and  Graeme  Park,  with  their  heavy,  sim- 
ple, and  vigorous  detail,  and  the  configuration 
of  their  windows  and  doors,  typify  the  first  stage 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Georgian  mode. 

'  I  'HE  second  or  middle  stage  of  Pennsylvania 
Georgian  is  well  shown  by  Whitby  Hall, 
Kingsessing,  the  western  portion  of  which  was 
built  by  Colonel  James  Coultas  in  1754  as  an 
addition  to  the  much  older  structure  which  he 
had  previously  occupied.  This  stately  addition, 
with  its  high-pitched  roof,  the  broad  gables  fac- 
ing north  and  south,  and  pierced  by  quaint  oval 
windows  to  light  the  cockloft,  is  built  of  carefully 


The  staircase  at  Whitby  Hall 


Detail  of  staircase  at  the  first  landing 

 W.  "CT 
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Hope  Lodge,  in  the  Whitemarsh  Valley,  is  notable  for  the  dignity  and  purity  of  its  Georgian  architecture,  which  in  every  detail  is  thoroughly  typical  of  the  period  when  it  was  built 
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banisters  are  exceptionally  fine. 
Rosettes  are  caned  in  the  dogears 
of  the  door  trims,  and  the  cheeks 
and  soffits  of  the  jambs  are  set  with 
bevel-flush  panels.  In  the  parlor 
the  fireplace  opening  is  faced  with 
black  marble  brought  from  Scot- 
land, while  the  carving  of  the  chim- 
neypiece  and  the  paneling  is  of 
admirable  execution  and  design.  Be- 
low the  great  panel  of  the  chimney- 
piece  is  a  band  of  exquisitely  wrought 
floriated  carving  in  high  relief.  Al- 
though it  is  possible  to  find  more 
elaborate  woodwork,  it  is  rarely  that 
one  meets  with  a  degree  of  elabora- 
tion tempered  with  such  dignified  < 
restraint  and  consummate  good  taste. 

In  this  second  style  of  Pennsylvania  Georgian 
it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  more  elaboration  of 
detail  and  that  the  details  themselves  are  of 
smaller  proportions  than  in  the  earlier  work. 

'  I  'HE  Woodlands,  one  of  the  noblest  houses  of 
a  period  when  they  were  wont  to  build  nobly, 
like  so  many  old  houses  has  no  back  nor  front,  or 
rather,  to  be  more  accurate,  one  should  say  it  has 
two  fronts  and  no  back.  Across  the  north 
front,  at  regular  intervals,  are  six  Ionic  pilasters 
above  which  is  an  entablature  with  elaborate 
frieze,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The 
shingle  covering  within  the  pediment  is  modern. 

Before  the  house  is  a  low  and  broad  paved  ter- 
race, filling  the  space  between  the  curved  bays  that 
project  from  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  build- 
ing and  form  respectively  the  ends  of  the  beauti- 
ful elliptical  dining  room  and  drawing  room. 
Between  the  two  middle  pilasters  of  the  north 
front  an  arched  doorway  with  a  fan-light  opens 
into  the  hall. 

On  the  south  or  river  front  a  flight  of  steps 
ascends  to  a  lofty  white-pillared  portico  from 
which  a  door  opens  directly  into  the  oval  ball- 
room, once  the  scene  of  many  a  brilliant  social 


Paneling  in  the  great  bedchamber  at  Graeme  Park.  Horsham 

gathering,  for  the  master  of  The  Woodlands, 
who  commonly  drove  abroad  in  a  chariot  and 
four,  with  postilion  boys  in  livery,  was  wont 
to  entertain  on  a  lavish  scale  and  in  a  manner 
befitting  his  estate. 

'  I  ''HE  charm  of  these  old  houses,  of  which  the 
four  just  considered  are  typical  examples,  has 
been  briefly  indicated.  Their  value  as  tangible 
witnesses  and  object  lessons  of  our  social  and 
economic  history  is  obvious,  even  when  no 
especial  historic  importance  may  attach  to  the 
individual  structure. 

Still  more  patent  is  their  value  as  architectural 
exemplars  of  the  best  and  sanest  traditions — a 
value,  it  may  be  added,  which  our  British 
brothers  have  been  quick  to  recognize  and  are 
keen  to  study.  It  now  remains  to  consider 
practical  means  for  the  preservation  of  those  that 
are  in  precarious  plight. 

The  happiest  solution  is  for  those  who  are  able 
to  do  so  to  buy  them,  put  them  in  thorough  repair, 
preserve  all  their  qualities  intact,  and  live  in 
them,  conscious  alike  of  doing  themselves  well 
and  of  performing  a  patriotic  duty  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

When  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  this,  there  are 


other  practicable  means  of  salva- 
tion. The  New  England  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Historic 
Houses  buys  such  dwellings,  puts 
them  in  order,  and  lets  them  at  a 
resonable  rent  with  the  stipulation 
that,  at  stated  periods,  visitors  may 
be  allowed  to  inspect  them.  The 
rentals  yield  a  small  profit  on  the 
money  invested. 

Another  alternative  is  for  various 
patriotic  societies  to  take  them  over 
and  maintain  them,  devoting  them 
to  such  ends  as  may  be  locally  ad- 
visable. This  is  done  in  many  places, 
but  the  sphere  of  the  work  might  well 
be  extended.  They  could  often  be  used 
for  public  libraries  or  for  neighborhood  centres. 

Y/TT  another  possibility  is  for  bodies,  such  as 
colleges,  to  buy  them  and  remove  them  to 
satisfactory  sites  and  use  them  for  appropriate 
college  purposes.  Williams  College  has  already 
done  this  in  the  case  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  house, 
removed  from  near  Albany  to  Williamstown, 
and  other  colleges  have  followed  suit  or  are  about 
to  do  so. 

At  any  rate,  the  houses  should  be  preserved. 
They  are  fast  disappearing  and  once  they  are 
gone  it  will  be  too  late  for  regrets.  In  Italy 
architectural  treasures  are  declared  national 
monuments  and  fall  under  the  protection  of  the 
government.  In  England  both  habitable  build- 
ings and  ruins  are  preserved  in  like  manner,  and 
the  scope  of  the  work  is  being  extended.  The 
New  England  organization,  previously  alluded 
to,  has  blazed  the  path  for  a  broader  work  than 
has  yet  been  undertaken.  Why  should  not  a 
national  or  nation-wide  organization  be  formed 
to  take  up  this  work  before  it  is  too  late  and  before 
tardy  realization  of  the  value  of  our  architectural 
heritage  can  yield  only  barren  and  vain  regrets 
instead  of  the  fruit  of  satisfaction  derived  from 
timely  action  and  awakened  public  sentiment? 


Graeme  Park,  Horsham,  where  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  lived  in  baronial  style  nearly  two-hundred  years  ago.  The  walls  are  of  rich  brown  field- 
stone,  carefully  laid  and  fitted,  and  are  more  than  two  feet  thick.    Note  dimensions  of  windows  and  transoms  over  the  doors,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  period — 1721 
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(jlLurinQRoom  of  Todavj- 
at  the  E)ampton  Shops 


AS  the  architecture  of  early  eighteenth 
century  England  is  the  inspiration  of 
so  many  delightfully  livable  homes  of 
to-day,  such  an  interior  as  this  is  often 
harmonious  with  the  setting,  its  paneled 
walls,  framing  old  portraits,  forming  an 
interesting  background  for  the  furniture 
of  carved  walnut  upholstered  in  quaint 
needlepoint  or  soft  brocade. 

The  simple  curved  lines  and  beauty  of 
detail  of  this  decorative  phase  seem  to  lend 
themselves  with  equal  grace  and  distinc- 
tion to  both  conservative  and  luxurious 
homes.  The  experienced  Hampton  Dec- 
orators offer  to  their  patrons  not  only  the 
resources  of  the  large  Hampton  collection 
of  antiques  but  also  those  equally  care- 
fully constructed  reproductions  and 
adaptations,  made  by  our  own  cabinet 
workers  in  New  York  City,  which  with 
accordant  fabrics  and  accessories  fittingly 
complete  these  interior  schemes. 
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By  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dillingham  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome 


I CERTIFY  that  this  is  an  actual  photograph, 
taken  upon  the  stage  of  the  New  York 
Hippodrome,  of  my  five-ton  elephant,  Jennie, 
standing  on  an  empty  Taylor  Trunk.  This 
Jennie  did  without  injury  to  the  trunk. 


Ten  thousand  poun  ds  of  Elephant 
on  an  empty  Taylor  Trunk! 
And  nothing  happened! 


JENNIE,  prima  donna  of  the 
New  York  Hippodrome  pachy- 
derms, was  the  elephant. 

A  Taylor  Wardrobe,  taken  nt 
random  from  stock,  Mas  the  trunk. 

Yet  the  five-ton  crushing  strain  of 
Jennie's  four  huge  feet  didn't  even 
warp  the  Taylor  Trunk.  The  trunk  an 
elephant  can't  crush, a  baggage  smasher 
can't  n  reck. 

This  "trial  by  elephant"  is  simply 
cumulative  proof  of  a  durability  already 
demonstrated  through  continuous  trial 
by  hard  travel,  the  kind  of  usage  which 
has  made  ninety  percent  of  stage, 
concert  and  circus  Stars  —  put  their 
costly  wardrobes  only  in  Taylor 
Truuks. 


YOUR  valuable  wardrobe  will  have 
the  same  sure  protection  in  a  Tay- 
lor. The  Taylor  Trunk  is  not  only 
baggage  insurance,  it  is  luggage  luxury. 

You  can  buy  the  particular  Taylor 
Trunk  illustrated  for  $150— tax  §10.  It 
is  the  kind  an  elephant  couldn't  crush 
— a  Taylor  Wardrobe.  Equipped  with 
everything  to  keep  your  clothes  un- 
wrinkled,  {increased.  Sumptuously  lin- 
ed, provided  with  five  drawers,  ten 
hangers,  a  shoe  box,  and  patented  de- 
vices to  make  packing  easy.  Yale  locks 
inside  and  out. 

Write/or  our  ruliiahle  Trunk  Book. 
How  to  pack  a  trunk  correctly  is  dis- 
cussed by  experts  in  our  beautiful  new 
Trunk  Book.  You'll  want  this  authorita- 
tive information.  The  book  will  be  sent 
free  on  request,  with  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Taylor  Trunk  dealer.  We  deliver 
trunks  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


C.  A.  TAYLOR  TRUNK  WORKS,  Inc. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
In  New  York  at  212  West  44th  St.  t°ePAstor 
In  Chicago  at  30  East  Randolph  Street 
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Residence  of  Mrs.  Morse,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Cus.  Bohm,  Architect 


Weather-Proof  Beauty 


SOME  houses  are  a  joy  to  look  at.  They 
are  distinctive  homes.  One  or  two 
applications  of  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating  will  bring  a  house  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  into  the  distinctive  class. 

This  superior  coating  waterproofs  all 
walls  of  brick,  cement  and  stucco.  It  creeps 
into  every  pore  and  settles  there.  No  heavy 
rains  can  beat  through  it.  Sun  or  storm 
can't  even  faze  it. 

There  is  nothing  just  like  Bay  State  Brick 
and  Cement  Coating.  It  has  no  equal  for 
beauty.  It  can't  be  rivaled  as  a  genuine 
protection  against  the  elements. 

Let  us  send  you  a  sample  in  white  or  any 
tint  you  choose.  Write  for  booklet  No.  1, 
showing  many  Bay  State  Coated  Homes. 

Do  all  your  painting  work  with  Bay 
State  Liquid  Paints.  There  is  a  paint, 
stain,  varnish  or  enamel  for  every  kind  of 
job.  INOROUT,  the  all-round  varnish, 
can't  be  beaten,  indoors  or  out. 

WADS  WORTH,  HOWLAND  (2&CO.,  Inc. 
Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  Architects'  Bldg. 
Philadelphia  Office,  1524  Chestnut  street 


A  Winter  Circuit  of  Our  Arctic  Coast.  By  HUDSON  Stuck, 
D.D,  F.R.G.S.,  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Arctic. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  360  pages; 
6  x  8J  inches. 

In  this  volume  Archdeacon  Stuck  has  given 
us  something  more  than  an  absorbing  travel 
story — he  has  written  an  historic  document  which 
cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  help- 
ing the  Government  and  the  American  people 
to  a  true  understanding  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
most  northern  possession.  No  amount  of  official 
Government  reports  can  have  the  influence  that 
the  Archdeacon's  book  has,  for  the  style  is  simple 
and  clear  and  the  narrative  is  replete  with  inter- 
esting anecdotes  and  adventures,  so  that  every 
page  holds  the  reader's  attention.  The  volume 
is  in  every  respect  worthy  to  rank  with  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton's  splendid  "South"  as  the  greatest 
books  of  their  kind  of  the  year. 

We  were  particularly  struck  by  one  point 
which  the  author  brought  out  in  his  volume — a 
point  with  which  we  are  in  complete  agreement. 
That  is  an  abhorrence  of  killing  game  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  killing.  "Perhaps,"  says  he, 
"no  man  ever  had  better  opportunities  for  killing 
North  American  big  game  and  killed  none. 
Pleasure  in  watching  these  animals  in  their 
haunts,  pleasure  in  their  agility  and  strength  and 
beauty,  I  have  often  enjoyed,  but  there  is  no  plea- 
sure to  me  in  destroying  all  these  fine  qualities 
at  a  blow  from  a  reeking  tube  in  my  hand,  no 
pleasure  in  watching  the  convulsive  throbs  and 
the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  a  splendid  beast  in  his 
death  agonies,  but  rather  strong  repulsion." 
Bravo!  Archdeacon,  you  have  the  courage  of 
your  convictions  and  the  courage  to  face  popular 
opinion.  Many  have  felt  as  you  do  but  few  have 
admitted  it  boldly. 

There  is  but  one  criticism  that  could  possibly 
be  leveled  against  the  book.  The  author  has  a 
tendency  to  wander  occasionally  from  the  subject 
and  dilate  at  length  on  side  issues.  But  this  is 
only  a  minor  defect  and  one  that  does  not  detract 
at  all  from  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Skinner  Makes  it  Fashionable.     By  HENRY  IRVING  DODGE. 

author  of  "Skinner's  Bin  Idea,"  "Skinner's  Dress  Suit," 
etc.,  etc.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Frontispiece;  111 
pages;  5  x  11  inches. 

Cape  Coddities.  By  DENNIS  and  MARION  CHATHAM. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated; 
166  pages;  4$  x  7J  inches. 

A  Staircase  of  Stories.  Chosen  by  LoUEY  CHISHOLM  and 
Amy  Stf.edman.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated; 527  pages;  6}  x  9  inches. 

Passion.  By  Shaw  Desmond,  author  of  "Democracy." 
etc.,  etc.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  400  pages; 
5  x  inches. 

Hills  of  Han.  By  Samuel  Merwin,  author  of  "Anthony  the 
Absolute,"  "The  Road  to  Frontenac,"  "The  Meiry  Anne," 
etc.,  etc.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Illus- 
trated by  Walt  Loudcrback;  365  pages;  4|  x  7J  inches. 

Feeding  and  Management  of  Dairy  Cattle  for  Official 
Production.  By  Morris  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Manager  of 
Brookwood  Farms,  Barryville,  N.  Y.,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Alfred  J.  Lotka,  M.  A.,  D.  S.  C.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.. 
New  York  and  London.  Illustrated.  294  pages;  b\  x  7 1 
inches.  ' 

Miss  Lulu  Bett.  By  Zona  Gale,  author  of  "The  Loves  of 
Pelleas  and  Etarre,"  "Friendship  Village,"  etc.,  etc.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    264  pages;  5  x  7i  inches. 

The  Lamp  in  the  Desert.  By  E.  M.  Dell,  author  of  "  Great- 
heart,"  "The  Way  of  an  Eagle,"  etc.,  etc.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    Frontispiece;  535  pages;  5  x  7J  inches. 

As  You  Were,  Bill!  By  EDWARD  Streeter,  author  of  "Dere 
Mable,"  etc.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated; 154  pages;  4|  x  7J  inches. 

The  Great  Accident.  By  Ben  Ames  Williams,  author  of 
"The  Sea  Bud.-.''  etc.  etc.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

405  pages;  5  x  7  J  inches. 

The  Way  of  an  Eagle.  By  E.  M.  Dell,  author  of  "The 
Lamp  in  the  Desert,"  "The  Hundredth  Chance."  "The 
Bars  of  Iron,"  etc.,  etc.  Frontispiece;  406  pages;  5x  7 1  inches. 

Painted  Meadows.  By  Sophie  Kerr,  author  of  "Love  at 
Large,"  "The  Blue  Envelope."  "The  Golden  Block,"  etc., 
etc.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  320  pages;  5  x  7  J 
inches. 

Affinities  and  Other  Stories.  By  MARY  ROBERTS  RHINE- 
hart,  author  of  "Dangerous  Days,"  "The  Amazing  Inter- 
lude." etc.,  etc.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  282 
pages;  5  x  7 J  inches. 

26  Jayne  St.  By  Mary  Austin,  author  of  "The  Ford," 
"Isidora,"  "A  Woman  of  Genius."  etc.,  etc.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  353  pages;  5  x  7J 
inches. 
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Making  Uniform  Quality  Easy  to  Obtain 


From  the  roughed-in  piping  of  a  building,  or  the  smallest  bathroom 
accessory,  to  an  entire  heating  plant  or  drainage  system — or  a  com- 
pletely equipped  bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry — practically  everything 
required  can  be  obtained,  through  the  plumbing  and  heating  trade, 
from  one  reliable  source — 


CRANE 


Supplementing  the  Crane  Service  which  is  available  everywhere 
through  the  trade,  Crane  exhibit  rooms  in  cities  all  over  the  country 
give  buyers  the  added  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  basing  their 
decisions  on  displays  covering  every  phase  of  heating,  plumbing  and 
sanitation.  This  personal  selection  provides  a  basis  of  thorough 
understanding  between  owner,  architect  and  plumbing  contractor. 


BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

BRIDGEPORT 

ROCHESTER 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

BROOKLYN 

PHILADELPHIA 

READING 

NEWARK 

CAMDEN 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO 

SAVANNAH 

ATLANTA 

KNOXVILLE 

BIRMINGHAM 

MEMPHIS 

LITTLE  ROCK 

MUSKOGEE 


THERE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

25  WEST  44t2  ST..  AND  22  WEST  4515  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TO  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
BRANCHES:  FIFTY-NINE  LEADING  CITIES  ♦  WORKS:  CHICAGO.  BRIDGEPORT 


TULSA 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
WICHITA 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 


TERRE  HAUTE 

CINCINNATI 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 


ROCKFORD 
OSHKOSH 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
DAVENPORT 
DES  MOINES 


OMAHA 

SIOUX  CITY 

ST.  PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

WINONA 

DULUTH 

FARGO 

WATERTOWN 

ABERDEEN 

GREAT  FALLS 

BILLINGS 

SPOKANE 

SEATTLE 

TACOMA 

PORTLAND 

POCATELLO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

OGDEN 

SACRAMENTO 

OAKLAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 


From  heating,  plumbing  and  kin- 
dred installations  for  the  home  to 
the  pipeline  requirements  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  is  a  broad  stop,  but 
one  which  is  covered  bv  Crane  Ser- 
vice. Accompanying  photo  shows 
a  special  cast-iron  flanged  cross 
recently  supplied  by  the  Crane  Co. 
for  a  plant  installation.  This  huge 
fitting  weighedabout  3  300  pounds. 


We  are  manufacturers  of 
about  20,000  articles,  in- 
cluding valves,  pipe  fittings 
and  steam  specialties,  made 
of  brass,  iron,  ferrosteel,  cast 
steel  and  forged  steel,  in  all 
sizes,  for  all  pressures  and 
all  purposes  and  are  dis- 
tributors of  pipe,  heating 
and  plumbing  materials. 
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S  A  R  G  E  NT 


Security  plus  charm  for  your 
own  front  door 

THE  stout  resistance  of  Sargent  Hardware  to  forceful  entry- 
makes  your  home  what  it  should  be — a  safe  place  for  your 
family  to  live  in. 

In  addition  Sargent  possesses  a  charm  in  which  there  is 
elegance  not  overdone — a  charm  that  is  unobtrusive  and  refined. 

Sargent  Hardware  never  clashes  with  its  surroundings  if 
properly  chosen.    There  is  a  design  for  every  style  of  architec- 
ture.   The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  illustrates  these  many 
designs.    Send  for  a  copy  and  choose,  with 
your  architect,  the  one  which  meets  your  archi- 
tectural requirements. 

Sargent  Door  Closers 

In  every  home  there  are  doors  that  should  be  keptclosed — 
back  stair  door,  storm  door,  cellar  door,  lavatory  or  closet 
door.  Sargent  Door  Closers  add  to  the  quiet  and  dignity 
of  the  home — no  doors  ajar,  no  slamming  and  banging. 


SARGENT  &  COMPANY,    Hardware  Manufacturers 

35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Century'  Co..  New 


Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  By  Mrs  Desmond  Humphreys 
("Rita").  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  492  pages; 
4j  x  7i  inches. 

Presidents  and  Pies.  By  Isabel  ANDERSON  (Mrs.  Larz 
Anderson),  author  of  "Zizzagging."  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston.    Illustrated;  290  pages;  55  x  8  inches. 

Tatterdemalion.  By  John  Galsworthy,  author  of  "The 
Dark  Flower,"  "Saint's  Progress."  "The  Inn  of  Tranquil- 
lity," etc.,  etc.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  305 
pages;  5§  x  75  inches. 

The  Farmer  of  Roaring  Run.    By  Mary  Dillon,  author  of 

"The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis,"  "Comrades,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.    431  pages;  5  x  1\  inches. 

Coggin.    By  Ernest  Oldmeadow. 
York.    363  pages;  4J  x  7|  inches. 

Mr.  Wu.  By  Louise  Jordan  Miln.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.    314  pages;  5  x  7|  inches. 

Fairfax  and  His  Pride.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst,  author  of 
"Big  Tremaine."  etc.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co..  Boston. 

352  pages;  55  x  7|  inches. 

Essays  in  Common  Sense.  By  C.  E.  M.  JOAD,  author  of 
"Robert  Owen,  Idealist,"  etc.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 
Inc  ,  New  York.  252  pages;  4|  x  7;  inches. 

Golf  for  Beginners  and  Others.  By  Marshall  WHITLATCH. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  280  pages: 
5  x  75  inches. 

The  Fortieth  Door.  By  Mary  Hastings  Bradley,  author 
of  "The  Wine  of  Astonishment."  "The  Favor  of  Kings," 
etc.,  etc.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 

324  pages:  5x  7|  inches. 

Joan  of  the  Island.  Bv  Ralph  Henry  B arbour  and  H.  P. 
Holt.  Small.  Maynard  &  Co..  Boston.  292  pages:  5|  x  7> 
inches. 

The  Foolish  Lovers.  By  St.  John  Ervine,  author  of  "Chang- 
ing Winds."  "Mrs.  Martin's  Man."  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.. 
New  York.  403  pages:  4|  x  7j  inches- 
Buffalo  Bill's  Life  Story:  An  Autobiography.  Cosmopolitan 
Book_  Corporation,  New  York.  Illustrated;  328  pages; 
S  \  x  71  inches. 

The   Conquest   of   the   Old   Southwest.    By  ARCHIBALD 

Henderson,  Ph.D..  D.C.L .  author  of  "George  Bernard 
Shaw.  His  Life  and  Works."  etc.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York.    Illustrated;  395  pages:  4j  x  7J  inches. 

Basil  Everman.  By  Elsie  SlNCM ASTER,  author  of  "Gettys- 
burg." "The  Life  of  Martin  Luther,"  etc.  etc.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  305  pages;  5  x  7\ 
inches. 

The  Red  Lady.  By  Katherine  NEWLIN  Burt,  author  of 
"The  Branding  Iron."  etc.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  Boston 
and  New  York.  241  pages;  4|  x  7 1  inches. 

Kindred  of  the  Dust.    By  Peter  B.  Kyne,  author  of  "The 

Valley  of  the  Giants."  "Cappy  Ricks,"  etc.  etc.  The  Cos- 
mopolitan Book  Corporation,  New  York.  Illustrated;  376 
pages;  4  J  x  7 J  inches. 

Short  and  Sweet.  By  H.  N.  GlTTINS.  John  Lane  Co.. 
London  and  New  York.    251  pages;  4j  x  7  J  inches. 

The  Old  Coast   Road  from  Boston  to  Plymouth.  By 

Agnes  Edwards,  author  of  "Cape  Cod.  New  and  Old."  etc. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated; 

203  pages;  5}  x8{  inches. 

Foster's  Auction  Made  Easy.  By  R.  F.  FOSTER,  author  of 
"Foster's  Pirate  Bridge,"  "Foster's  Russian  Bank,"  etc., 
etc.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated:  143 
pages;  5  x  7 J  inches. 

Auction  Bridge  Table  Talk.  Bv  A.  E  Manning  FOSTER. 
George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    168  pages;  4  x  65  inches. 

What  to  Drink.  Compiled  by  BERTHA  E.  L  StocKBRIDGE. 
author  of  "The  Liberty  Cook  Book."  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  and  London.    177  pages;  5J  x  8  inches. 

First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.  By  C.  P.  Dadant,  Editor  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  American  Bee  Journal, 
Hamilton,  111.    Illustrated.  167  pages;  5  J  x  7|  inches. 

The  Young  Physician.  By  FRANCIS  BRETT  YOUNG,  author  of 
"The  Crescent  Moon."  "Marching  on  Tanga,"  etc,  etc. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    520  pages;  4|  x  7J  inches. 

The  Honey  Bee.  By  Rev  L.  L  Langstroth.  American 
Bee  Journal.  Hamilton,  111.  Illustrated;  575  pages;  55x7J 
inches. 

The  Enchanted  Golf  Clubs.  By  ROBERT  Marshall. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  152 
pages;  5  x  71  inches. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  By  ELIZABETH  C.  GASKELL 
Oxford  University  Press.  London  and  New  York.  Illus- 
trated: 476  pages:  3*  x  5|  inches. 

I 

Visions  and  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  Lady  Gregory,  author  of  "Irish  Folk-History 
Plays,  '  "New  Comedies."  etc..  with  two  essays  and  notes  by 
W.  B.  Yeats.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  and  London. 
Frontispiece;  two  volumes,  293  and  343  pages:  5  x  75  inches. 

From  Friend  to  Friend.  By  Lady  Ritchie.  Edited  by 
Emily  Ritchie.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Frontis- 
piece; 169  pages;  5  x  75  inches. 

The  Man  of  the  Forest.  By  ZaNE  Grey,  author  of  "The 
Rainbow  Trail."  "  Desert  Gold."  "  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage." 
etc.,  etc.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  383 
pages;  4J  x  7|  inches. 

The  Potygee.  By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN,  author  of  "Shavings,'' 
"Extricating  Obadiah,"  etc.,  etc.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.    Frontispiece:  361  pages;  5  x  7J  inches. 

Uneasy  Street.  By  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE,  author  of 
"Loot."  "The  Sport  of  Kings,"  etc.,  etc.  Cosmopolitan 
Book  Corporation,  New  York.  Illustrated;  339  pages; 
4j  x  75  inches. 

A  Year  as  a  Government  Agent.  By  VlRA  B.  WhiTEHOUSE 
(Mrs.  Norman  DeRuyter  Whitehouse).  Director  tor 
Switzerland  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  in_1918. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  316  pages;  55x8 
inches. 

Raspberry  Jam.  By  CAROLYN  Wells,  author  of  "The 
Maxwell  Mystery."  "A  Chain  of  Evidence."  etc.,  etc.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  and   London.  Frontispiece; 

314  pages;  5x71  inches. 
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It's 


"No,  Dick,  we  didn't  buy  it.  It  was  an  old  table  that  belonged 
to  Tommy's  folks.  I  discovered  it  in  the  attic  and  gave  it 
a  coat  of  Walnut  4 '61"  Floor  Varnish!" 

"Well,  no  wonder  they  say  two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one! 
a  marvel  —  and  so  are  you,  Betsy!" 

The  odd  discarded  pieces  of  furniture  about  the  house  may 
attain  a  new  value  during  these  days  of  retrenchment.  It's  so 
easy  to  renew  them  by  refinishing  with  the  preferred  color  of  "61 " . 

"61"  Floor  Varnish  is  more  than  waterproof  —  it  is  also  <wear- 
resistant.  The  hammer  test  proves  it.  And  this  same  rugged 
durability  which  has  made  "61"  the  floor  varnish  favored  by 
painters  and  architects,  establishes  it  as  an  ideal  finish  for  furni- 
ture, woodwork,  linoleum  and  all  'round  household  use. 

The  semi-transparent,  wood-stain  "61"  colors  stain  and  varnish 
in  one  operation,  and  flow  out  without  streaks  or  brush  marks. 

Send  for  sample  panel  finished  with  "61";  also  color  card. 
Try  the  hammer  test  on  the  panel.  You  may  dent  the  wood  but 
the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating  engage  a  good  painter.  He 
knows  Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

P&L  Varnishes  are  used  by  painters,  Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  &  Lam- 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  bert  Varnish  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you 
and  hardware  dealers  everywhere.  may  have  your  money  hack. 

Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc. ,  113  Tonawanda  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Factory:  57  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT 


Vitralite 

ENAMEL 

A  room  becomes 
glorified  yet  more 
companionable 
when  Vitralite  En- 
amel is  present  — 
one  may  select  a  soft 
Gray,  warm  Cream 
or  Ivor}-,  cool  Chi- 
nese Blue  or  Leaf 
Green,  as  well  as 
ever  popular  White. 


"Yes,  that  way  is  a  good  deal  shorter,  but  it's  a  pretty  rough  road." 
"That  doesnt  worry  me;  I've  got  Kelly-Springfield  tires." 
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THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH 


A  Merry  Ghost  Story 

"Zig-et-zig'et>zig,  la  Mort  en  cadence, 
Frappant  un  tombe  avec  son  talon; 

La  Mort,  a  Minuit,  joue  un  air  de  danse, 
Zig-et-zig-et-zig,  sur  son  violon." 


t  is  midnight.  Twelve  solemn  strokes 
from  the  old  bell  tower  that  keeps  watch 
over  the  churchyard  at  its  feet  proclaim 
this  fact  and  give  signal  for  a  strange 
scene.  Death  with  his  violin  tucked  snugly 
beneath  his  bony  chin,  beats  time  with  his  heel 
on  a  mossy  tombstone,  "zig-a'zig-a-zig",  and  plays 
a  merry  dance  tune.  One  by  one  the  skeletons 
rise  from  their  resting  places  and  join  the  dance. 
Woven  in  the  mazes  of  the  waltz  one  hears  the 
melancholy  sighing  of  the  night  wind,  the 
branches  of  the  lindens  rubbing  against  one 
another,  and  the  rattle  and  scuffle  of  bony  feet 
over  the  lichened  stones.  Suddenly  the  cock 
crows  and  sends  the  jocular,  gruesome  crew 
scurrying  back  to  their  graves,  while  Death,  still 
fiddling,  vanishes  over  the  nearest  hill. 

Saint 'Saens'  "Dance  of  Death"  is  one  of  the 


stories  in  the  Estey  Musical  Library,  made  avail' 
able  in  all  its  picturesque  imagery  by  the  Estey 
Residence  Pipe  Organ.  In  the  arrangement  for 
the  Estey  Organ  the  weird  suggestion  of  this 
symphonic  poem  is  given  a  power  and  interest 
that  make  it  an  unusual  evening's  entertainment 
for  a  group  of  friends  sitting  late  around  the  big 
fire,  telling  ghost  stories. 

Just  let  the  Estey  Organ  tell  this  old  tale  by 
Saint'Saens,  and  you  will  get  some  intimation  of 
the  never  failing  delight,  wonder,  thrill  that 
organ  music  always  yields,  of  the  vast  resource 
found  in  a  well  selected  library  of  orchestral 
music. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vermont ; 

Studios  in  New  York,  11  West  49th  Street,  Philadelphia,  1701 
Walnut  Street;  Chicago,  Lyon  &  Healy;  Boston,  120  Boylston 
Street;  Los  Angeles,  633  South  Hill  Street;  London,  12  Rathbone 
Place,  Oxford  Street. 
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House  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  IV.  T.  Downing,  Architect 


ing  Satisfaction 

of  the  House  of  B  RICK 


,  II  A  P  B  A  U  , 

I  USE  FACE  BRICK, 'I 
"""g  —U  Pays  \\  

'the  story  of  brick' 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attrac- 
tive illustrations  and  useful  in- 
formation for  all  who  intend  to 
build.  The  Romance  of  Brick, 
Extravagance  of  Cheapness, 
Comparative  Costs,  How  to 
Finance  the  Building  of  a 
Home,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
treated.  Your  copy  is  await- 
ing your  request.  Send  today. 


THE  thoughtful  builder  knows  that  he  cannot  get 
real  satisfaction  in  building  his  home, unless  he  com' 
bines  the  artistic  with  the  durable.  Face  Brick,  in  its 
wide  range  of  color  tones  and  textures,  and  in  the 
artistic  effects  possible  through  the  architect's  handling 
of  bonds  and  mortar  joints,  offers  an  appeal  to  the  most 
diverse  tastes.  Besides  there  is  the  solid  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  for  structural  strength,  fire'safety,  and 
economy  in  the  long  run  no  other  material  surpasses  Face 
Brick.  Even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  build  now,  now 
is  the  time  to  think  the  matter  over  and  formulate  your 
plans.  "The  Story  of  Brick'1  will  help  you  at  a  decision. 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 123  Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 
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Cooking  CHarf 

Of  course  you'll  cook 
electrically 

FOR  electric  cookery  has  so  many  advantages.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  so  much  more  convenient.  It  means  a  cool,  clean 
kitchen.  It  insures  uniformly  good  results  under  all  operating 
conditions.  And  all  these  are  important  factors  in  securing  the 
best  class  of  servants  and  keeping  them  contented. 


Electric  cookery  is 
better  cookery 

With  the  Estate  Electric  Range 
guesswork  is  eliminated.  Cooking 
is  simplified  and  made  positively 
scientific.  The  mercury  thermom- 
eter in  the  oven  door  tells  the  ex- 
act temperature  of  the  oven.  The 
Estate  Copyrighted  CookingChart 
tells  what  temperature  to  use  for 
each  operation,  where  to  place  the 
food  in  the  oven,  how  long  to 
leave  it  in  at  "High,"  "Medium" 
and  "Low"  heat,  and  when  to 
turn  off  the  current  entirely,  allow- 
ing stored-up  heat  to  finish  the 
work. 

Estate  Electric  Ranges  are  made 
and  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  old- 
est and  largest  stove  factories  in 
the  country.  They  have  been 
tested  and  approved  by  Good 


Housekeeping  Institute  and  The 
Tribune  Institute. 

No.  81  Estate  Electric  also 
burns  coal  and  wood 

It  fives  you  all  the  advantages  of 
electric  cookery,  while  the  coal 
section — built  right  into  the  range 
heats  the  kitchen,  heats  water 
and  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
electric  cooking  top. 

Write  for  our  Booklet 
De  Luxe 

"Cooking  by  time  and  Tempera- 
ture" tells  everything  you  want  to 
know  about  electric  cookery — the 
why  and  wherefore.  Also,  may  we 
suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with 
your  local electriclightingcompany 
and  find  out  what  they  are  prepared 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  low  rates 
for  current  for  cooking  purposes. 


THE  ESTATE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Stoves  and  Ranges  since  1845 

HAMILTON.  OHIO 


ELECTRIC  RANGES 


(Continued  from  page  78) 

The  Real  Diary  of  the  Worst  Farmer.  By  Judge  Henry 
A.  Shute.  author  of  "  The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy."  "  Fann- 
ing It."  etc.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co  .  Boston  and  New  York. 
Illustrated;  277  pages;  4f  x  7\  inches. 

Alsace  in  Rust  and  Gold.  By  EDITH  O'Shaughnessy. 
autnor  of  " Diplomatic  Days."  "My  Lorraine  Journal."  "A 
Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico."  etc.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
YorK.    Illustrated;  184  pages;  d!  x  8  inches. 

Just  Happy.  By  Grace  Keon'.  The  Devon-Adair  Co.. 
New  York.    267  pages;  5  x  7  5  inches. 

Opportunities  in  Engineering.  By  CHARLES  M.  HoRTON. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    90  pages:  4|  x  7|  inches. 

The  Crescent  Moon.  By  Francis  Brett  Young,  author  of 
"Marching  on  Tanga,"  "The  Young  Physician,"  etc.  E  P 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    284  pages;  41  x  7|  inches. 

Hail,  Man!  By  Angela  Morgan,  author  of  "Forward. 
March!"  "Utterance."  "The  Hour  Has  Struck."  etc.  John 
Lane  Co.,  New  York  and  London.    107  pages:  al  x  7}  inches. 

Bruce.  By  Albert  Payson  Terhune.  author  of  "Lad:  a 
Dog."  etc.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    204  pages; 

5  x  7 1  inches. 

Patchwork.    By  Anna  Balmer  Myers.    George  W.  Jacobs 

6  Co..  Philadelphia.    Frontispiece;  338  pages;  4|  x  71  inches. 

The  Silence  of  Colonel  Bramble.  By  Andre  M.MjRois. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Thurfrida  Wake.  John  Lane 
Co.,  New  York.    189  pages;  5  x  7  \  inches. 

Glamour.  By  W  B.  Maxwell,  author  of  "The  Devil's 
Garden,"  etc.  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
306  pages;  5  x  7  J  inches. 

The  Lure  of  the  Pen.  By  Flora  Klickmann,  author  of 
"  Between  the  Larchwoods  and  the  Weir,"  etc.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    30o  pages;  51  x  8  inches. 

The  Busy  Woman's  Garden  Book.  By  Ida  D.  Bennett 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co..  Boston.    Illustrated;  334  pages; 

5  J  x  8  inches. 

Princeton  Sketches.  By  Maitland  Belknap  and  Edwin 
Avery  Park.  Foreword  by  Howard  Crosby  Butler.  Pub- 
lished by  the  authors.  New  York.    24  plates;  6  x  7j  inches. 

The  Street  of  Adventure.  By  PHILIP  GlBBS.  author  of 
"Now  It  Can  Be  Told."  etc..  etc.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.. 
New  York.    437  pages;  5  x  7  J  inches. 

The  Ancient  Allan.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  author  of 
"King  Solomon's  Mines"  "Allan  Quatermain,"  etc..  etc. 
Longmans.  Green  &  Co..  New  York  and  London.  Frontis- 
piece; 298  pages;  4i  x  71  inches. 

Ships  Across  the  Sea.  By  Ralph  D.  P.MNE,  author  of 
"The  Fighting  Fleets."  etc..  etc.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co  .  Boston 
and  New  York.    Illustrated;  347  pages;  o  x  7J  inches. 

What  Bird  is  That?  By  Frank  M.  CHAPMAN.  Curator  of 
Birds  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  author 
of  "Bird  Life."  "Our  Winter  Birds."  "Handbook  of  Birds." 
etc.,  etc.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  144 
pages;  4  J  x  71  inches. 

The  Winning  of  the  West.  New  Edition).  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  and  London 
Three  volumes;  332,  266,  and  260  pages  respectively;  51  x  8 
inches. 

The  Broken  Halo.  By  FLORENCE  L.  BARCLAY,  author  of 
"The  Rosary,"  "The  Mistress  of  Shenstone."  etc..  etc. 
Grosset  &  Dunlap.  New  York.  Frontispiece:  471  pages: 
41  x  7  J  inches. 

New  Mexico,  the  Land  of  the  Delight  Makers.  By  GEORGE 
Wharton  James,  author  of  "Arizona,  the  Wonderland." 
"Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers."  etc..  etc.  The  Page 
Co.,  Boston.    Illustrated:  469  pages;  6  J  x  91  inches. 

William,  an  Englishman.  By  CICELY  HAMILTON.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co..  New  York.    277  pages;  41x71  inches. 

How  to  Speak  French  Like  the  French.    By  Marie  and 

Jeanne  Yersin.  authors  of  "The  Yersin  Phono-Rhythmic 
Method  of  French  Pronunciation,  Accent,  and  Diction, 
j.  B.  Lippincott  Co..  Philadelphia.  271  pages;  4J  x  71  inches 

Amalia.  Bv  Jose  Marmol.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Mary  J.  Serrano,  translator  of  "The  Journal  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff."  "Pepita  Ximenez."  etc.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  . 
New  York.    419  pages;  4J  x  7J  inches. 

Bobbins  of  Belgium.  By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG,  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium:  author  of  "Women  of 
Belgium,"  etc.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated: 314  pages;  5x71  inches. 

Up  the  Seine  to  the  Battlefields.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd. 
author  of  "Three  Normandy  Inns."  "Cathedral  Days." 
"Heroic  France."  etc..  etc.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  394  pages;  51  x  7j  inches. 

Whispers.  By  Loins  Dodge,  author  of  "A  Runaway  Wo- 
man." "Children  of  the  Desert."  etc..  etc.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  New  York.    261  pages;  5;  x  7\  inches.  • 

The  Elder's  People.  Bv  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  Boston  and  New  York.  Frontispiece; 
334  pages;  41  x  71  inches. 

The  Old  Madhouse.  By  William  de  Morgan,  author  of 
"Joseph  Vance,"  "  Alice-for-Short,"  etc..\etc.    Henry  Holt 

6  Co..  New  York  567  pages;  5x71  inches. 

Further  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.  By  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
author  of  "Anne  of  Green  Gables."  "Anne  of  Avonlea. 
"Chronicles  of  Avonlea."  etc..  etc.  The  Page  Co..  Boston. 
Frontispiece;  301  pages;  5J  x  75  inches. 

The    Planning    and    Planting    of    Little    Gardens.  By 

George  Dillistone;  with  notes  and  criticisms  by  Lawrence 
Weaver.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York. 
Illustrated;  134  pages;  5J  x  81  inches. 

Ladyfingers.  By  Jackson  Gregory,  author  of  "The  Bells 
of  San  Juan."  "The  Joyous  Trouble  Maker,"  etc.,  etc. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York.  Illustrated;  368  pages: 
51  x  "1  inches. 

The  Great  House.  Bv  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN.  author  of 
"Under  the  Red  Robe."  "A  Gentleman  of  France."  etc.. 
etc.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  398 
pages:  5x71  inches. 

The  Boardwalk.  Bv  MARGARET  WiDDEMER.  author  of  "The 
Rose-Garden  Husband."  "The  Old  Road  to  Paradise."  etc.. 
etc.  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Howe.  New  York.  241  pages: 
4j  x  7j  inches. 

This  Side  of  Paradise.     By  F  SCOTT  FITZGERALD  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.  New  York.    305  pages:  5 1  x  75  inches. 
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How  do  YOU  uso 
your  radiator  valves? 
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For  Concealed  Radiation 
Jenkins  Radiator  Valves  are 
furnished  with  extended  spindles 


1 


WHILE  no  radiator  valve  is  de- 
signed for  a  foot  rest  or  a 
"stepping  stone,"  everyone 
knows  that  this  service  is  frequently- 
imposed  upon  them.  With  light  weight 
valves  this  strain  often  results  in  split 
wheels  and  bent  spindles. 

Jenkins  Radiator  Valves  with  their 
unbreakable  wood  wheels  and  sturdy 
manganese  bronze  spindles  are  more 
than  equal  to  the  abuse  to  which 
valves  are  often  subjected.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  brass,  contain  more 
metal  than  other  valves  and  are  con- 
structed in  every  part  to  withstand 
severe  service,  rough  usage,  and  care- 
less handling. 

Jenkins  Valves  satisfactorily  meet  the 
strains  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  piping  under  which  light  valves  be- 
come leaky  and  troublesome.  They 
always  open  easily  and  close  tightly, 
do  not  leak,  and  when  once  installed, 
can  be  forgotten  as  far  as  trouble  is 
concerned. 


A  Jenkins  Radiator  Valve  is  not  a 
specialty,  but  a  heavy,  dependable, 
satisfaction-giving  valve  that  has  been 
specified  for  over  fifty-five  years 
wherever  it  has  been  the  desire  to  have 
a  heating  system  the  best  in  every 
detail. 

Your  architect  knows  Jenkins  Valves. 
Ask  him  to  specify  and  see  that  3^our 
contractor  installs  genuine  Jenkins 
"Diamond  Marked"  valves  for  either 
steam  or  hot  water  systemsof  any  kind. 

Write  the  nearest  Jenkins  office  for  our 
interestingly  written  booklets:  "The 
Valve  Behind  a  Good  Heating  System" 
and  "Jenkins  Valves  for  Plumbing 
Service." 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  St  New  York 

524  Atlantic  Ave  Boston 

133  No.  Seventh  St  Philadelphia 

646  Washington  Blvd  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Washington 

San  Francisco  Havana 

JENKINS  BROS.,  Limited 

103  St.  Remi  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 
6  Great  Queen  St.,  Kingsway,  W.  C.  2,  London,  England 

2202-J 
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ESTEY  PIANOS 


Dreer's  Reliable 
Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 

D( 


O  NOT  miss  the  joy  of  having  a 
bed  or  border  of  Bulbs  next  Spring. 
Plant  them  this  Fall  as  early  as  you  can  and  success  is 
certain. 


i 


We  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the  finest  var- 
ieties and  offer  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue  splendid 
collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Roses,  Hardy  Per- 
ennial Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.    Our  Autumn  Cata- 
logue also  gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable  seeds,  plants 
and  bulbs  for  out-doors,  window-garden  and  conservatory. 

Mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this  magazine 

714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 


fit 

Cathedral 


Commenced  in  1854,  this  magnificent 
cathedral  was  not  completed  until  forty 
years  later.  It  is  a  copy  of  St.  Peters 
of  Rome  of  which  it  is  half  the  dimensions. 
The  portico  is  surmounttd  by  thirteen 
statues  in  bronze  representing  the  patron 
saints  of  the  thirteen  parishes  of  the  diocese. 

Inset — The  Fashion-Craft  Clothes  Shop 
St.  James  Street 
In  the  Financial  District 


English  Woolens 

American  Visitors  will  find  an 
unique  and  complete  clothing  sen-ice 
for  men  including  a  selection  of  English 
Woolens  and  haherdashen-,  Irish  and 
Scotch  Homespuns  and  Burberry 
Coats,  directly  imported. 


MAX  BEAuBIs  LIMITED 

229  St.  Jam^|||,.  Montreal 

In  the  Financial  District 


ike  BILTMORE 

43rd  and  44th  Sis.  and  Madison  Ave. 


The  Cascades 

19th  Floor — Always  Cool 

Most  unique  dining  room  in 
New  York.  Beautiful  deo 
orations  and  lighting  effects. 

Dancing 
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LILIUM  REGALE 

By  far  the  most  popular  lily  that  has  been  introduced 
since  the  Auratum.  It  will  thrive  on  more  kinds  of  soil  and 
endure  more  varied  conditions  than  any  other  lily  we  have 
tried.  Ask  for  our  catalogue  offering  many  other  varieties 
of  lilies  and  cold  weather  plants.  Our  Autumn  Supple- 
ment gives  an  illustration  of  our  Regal  lilies  in  bloom. 

F.  H.  Horsf  Ol'd,          Charlotte,  Vt. 
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Better  Cooking  with  the 
Duplex  Alcazar 

YOU  can  make  your  cooking  better,  quicker 
and  much  more  efficient  if  you  use  the 
DUPLEX  ALCAZAR,  the  stove  with  the 
perfect  heat  control. 

In  the  summer,  with  the  DUPLEX  ALCA- 
ZAR, you  can  burn  gas  and  keep  the  kitchen 
cooi.  In  the  winter,  cook  with  coal  or  wood 
and  keep  warm.  This  three-fuel  stove  makes 
your  kitchen  a  miracle  of  comfort  the  whole 
year  'round. 

The  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR  is  sold  by  the  best 
dealers  everywhere. 

For  sections  where  gas  is  not  tc  be  hady  there 
is  a  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR  nozc  for  oil  and 
coal  or  wood.    Write  for  our  literature. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 

411  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  -rj 


DVPLEX  ALCA7AR 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 

llflplsftris  Nurseries) 


Our  latest  catalogue  shows  a 
most  attract  ve  variety  of  hardy 
plants  —  evergreens,  sturdy 
shrubs,  shade  trees,  large  and 
small  fruits,  climbers,  roses,  and 
hedge  plants.  Write  for  this 
serviceable  catalogue  to-day,  and 
do  not  delay  sending  us  your 
order. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERIES 
Box  803         West  Chester,  Pa.  r,f 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Pearls  Jewelry  Silverware 


Prompt  Attention  Given  To  Mail  Inquiries 


Fifth  Avenue  &37  -  Street 
New  York 


Paris 
25  Rue  de  la  Paix 


London 
221  Regent  Street 


FALL  PLANTING 

Many  trees  can  be  planted  in  the  Fa!l  as  well  as  in  the  Spring, 
such  as  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery  Bushes, 
Do  what  you  can  in  the  Fall,  so  the  trees  will  get  an  early  start 
in  the  Spring. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  order.    We  will  help  you  if  you 
give  us  the  chance.    Send  for  our  catalogue.  Address 
THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO. 
Tel.  333                                                New  Canaan,  Conn. 

^  *Y1  f  \  \Z  \J    \  No  payment  accepted  unless 
U  111  U IV  y  successful 

VirarA**  rac  Also  ePe£  sen'ices  °? 

1  11  CUldvCo    general  chimney  work 

Made    tO        1    FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY.  Inc. 

Engineers  ana  Contractors 
Dr3.W                    1  211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

— 


Norristone 

MoideiT 

Flower  Pots 

new  custome^A.  &ieiS0fy& 


Send  60c  for  complete' 
catalog  of  Norristone 
Garden  Furniture. 
Will  credit  that  60c <4 
against  your  first  order 


Norristone  Studios,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Style-  slips  and  name 
of  dealer  on  request 


eet 

^  the  new 

"brad"  Sport  GloVe 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

(For  Street  or  Sports  Wear) 

LINED — warm — yet  in  appearance  no 
bulkier  than  the  ordinary  unlined 
glove.  Lightweight  is  an  innovation 
in  lined  gloves  that  appeals  to  discrim- 
inating dressers. 

R.  E.  Bradford 

Gloves  for  Men  and  W omen 

18  Burr  Street,       Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
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GUARANTEE 

"These  goods  are 
guaranteed  abso- 
lutely fadeless.  If 
color  changes  from 
exposure  to  the  sun- 
light or  from  wash- 
ing, the  merchant  ii 
hereby  authorized  to 
replace  them  with 
neic  goods  or  refund 
the  purchase  price." 


o 


nnoka 

Guaranteed  Sunfast 
Draperies  &  Upholsteries 

YOUR  sunny  windows  are  no  longer  a  problem  — 
with  Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sun  fast  Draperies.  With 
them  you  can  carry  out  the  most  exquisite  color  schemes 
without  any  misgiving  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  colors. 

Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies  in  every  color 
and  weave,  from  sheerest  casement  cloths  to  heavy 
hangings,  are  guaranteed  absolutely  sunfast  and  tubfast. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  ask  for  Sunfast  Draperies, 
be  sure  you  specify  Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Dra- 
peries, and  insist  upon  seeing  the  Orinoka  tag  attached 
to  every  bolt,  with  the  Orinoka  guarantee. 

THE  ORINOKA  MILLS  New  York 
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Turn  Your  Niches 
Into  Radiator  Enclosures 


If  you  have  a  niche  in 
which  you  can  placeone 
of  your  obtrusive  radia- 
tors, by  all  means  do  it. 
Then  build  a  cabinet 
or  book  case  effect  over 
it,  similar  to  the  one 
shown. 

To  allow  a  free  exit  of 
the  heat,  use  our  orna- 
mental metal  grilles;  or 
a  combination  of  wood 
and  metal.  If  heating 
economy  does  not 
admit  using  a  niche  for 


the  radiator,  then  there 
are  numerous  ways  of 
attractively  enclosing 
it,  wherever  located. 

Which  statement  ap- 
plies alike  to  old  houses 
and  new.  I  o  make  it 
all  very  easy  for  you 
we  have  just  published 
a  delightful  booklet  on 
the  subject,  called  Ra- 
diator Enclosures,  Es- 
pecially the  Radi-Grille. 
You  are  heartily  wel- 
come to  a  copy. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey 

2  WEST  45th  STREET,  NEW 

»  = 


Mfg.  Co 

YORK 


Trees  and 
shrubs,  dis- 
tinctive in 
quality  and 
large  size 
which  will 
produce  an 
immediate 
effect 

%  compktetbe  sot- 
ting of  house  and 
garden 


ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 

OwtmJ'Mtt'Ai 


Have  you  seen 
ANDORRA? 


CALIFORNIA 


BUNGALOW 
BOOKS 

"Home  Kraft  Homes,"  "Draughtsman,"  "Kozy  Homes."  and 
"Plan  Kraft,"  "De  Luxe  Flats" — 50c  each,  postpaid.  Contain 
distinctive  designs,  complete. 

DE  LUXE  BUILDING  COMPANY 

536  Union  League  Building        Los  Angeles,  California 


BRONZE  i 

I   H0N0RR0LLS  | 

HISTORICAL  TABLETS 

I       REED  &  BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS.  j 


Makes  Every  Home  Modern! 

The  Kewanee  Combination  System,  in  one  small 
plant,  provides  running  water  and  electricity  at  a  cost 
you  can  easily  afford.  Light  in  every  room,  in  the 
barn,  on  the  porch,  in  the  yard!  Electricity  for 
vacuum  cleaner,  electric  iron,  washing  machine.  Run- 
ning hot  and  cold  water  for  kitchen  and  laundry! 
Kewanee  Lighting  Plants,  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Combination  Systems,  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems 
are  simple,  easy  to  install,  and  require  very  little  at- 
tention during  a  lifetime  of  service.  Write  for  free 
booklet  describing  over  100  different  plants  for  farms, 
country  houses,  clubs,  etc. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 
402  S.  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  Illinois 

KewaneE 

Water  Supply       Electric  Light       Sewage  Disposal 
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STEGER 

The  most  Valuable  piano  in  the  world 

VI7E  enrich  our  lives  with  the  possession  of  exquisite  things.  But  compare  the  mute  beauty 
**  of  a  finely  fashioned  vase  or  colorful  canvas  with  the  living,  singing  tone  of  a  Steger 
grand  piano  and  you  will  understand  the  bond  of  friendship  which  exists  between  legions  of 
Steger  owners  and  the  Instruments  they  have  come  to  love. 

STEGER  &  SONS  Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879.  Steger  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Factories  at  Steger,  Illinois 
//  it's  a  Steger — it's  the  finest  reproducing  phonograph  in  the  World. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  COLONIAL, 


A  simple  carved  Georgian  mantel  in  oafy  or  walnut 

Fireplace  Accessories 

Hand  wrought  replicas  of  interesting  and  decorative  original  pieces 

Plate  8  just  issued,  illustrates  a  number  of  new  designs,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request 
ARTHUR  TODHUNTER         Showrooms  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  newest  form  of  window  lace — 
Casement  Craft-Lace.  A  strong  net 
ground — a  delightful  shadowy  design. 
Dignified,  luxurious,  charming — for  the 
most  formal  or  the  simplest  room. 

Quaker  Craft- Lace 


Window  Lace  of  Individuality 
QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


Our  booklet  "Concerning 
Window  Draping",  I'll  Grace 
H.  Wilmot,  sent  on  request. 
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Your  Winter  Garden 


\  ou  who  love  a  garden  are  missing  much  by  limiting  to 
a  few  short  summer  months  the  pleasure  that  may  be 
yours  the  year  'round. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  have  a  winter  garden,  in  which 
you  can  cultivate  your  favorite  fruits  and  flowers. 

1  he  Y-Bar  Greenhouse  represents  the  experience  of 
many  years  in  building  Greenhouses  of  Quality,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  advance  sheets  of  our  cat- 
alog showing  some  of  those  we  have  built. 

\\  e  can  have  your  V-Bar  ready  for  this  winter  if  you 
act  promptly. 


W.  H.  Lutton 
Company,  Inc. 


512  Fifth  Avenue 
uses     New  York  City 


Fair's  Peonies 

bear  an  excellent  reputation  because  they  always  do 
more  than  I  promise  for  them ;  not  only  because  of  the 
gold  medals  they  have  won,  but  because  of  their  per- 
formance in  the  garden.  For  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  different  sorts  I  have  prepared  this 

Special  Collection  "E" 


Baroness  Schroeder  .    .    $1  50 

Venus   2.00 

Gismonda   3.00 

Grandiflora   2.00 

Loveliness   5.00 

Adolphe  Rousseau   2.00 


Elie  Chevalier   $2.50 

Albatre   1.00 

Eugene  Bigot   2.50 

Sarah  Bernhardt   5.00 

M .  M  artin  Cahusac   5.00 

Primevere    5.00 


I  will  supply  these  twelve  plants  for  $30 


Fair's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

(Seventh  Edition.  1920) 
contains  full  descriptions 
of  hundreds  of  Peonies 
and  Irises,  with  many  il- 
lustrations in  color.  Copies 
will  be  mailed  without 
fui  ther  notice  to  my  regu- 
lar customers;  to  others 
copies  are  free  on  request. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

Box  103 
Wyomissing  Penna. 


Honeysweet  Black  Raspberry 

"Sweet  as  Honey" 

The  berry  for  the  million  and  the  millionaire — there's  millions  in  it 


Picking  Honeysweet. 


Sold  on  local  market  summer  of  1920,  fifty  cents  per  quart 

Ripens  in  July — sweet  and  de- 


THK  berries  arc  the  most  delicious  fruit  you  ever  tasted, 
liduus    UNLIKE  ANY  OTHER  BLACK  RASPBERRY. 

Honeysweet  is  extremely  hardy,  passinp  through  the  severe  fruit  tree  killing  winter  of  iqio- 
1020  without  injury  to  a  single  twig  on  any  plant  in  a  four  acre  patch. 

BEARS  EVERY  YEAR— HAS  NEVER  BEEN  A  SLACKER 
LARGE  SIZE— GLOSSY   BLACK— DELICIOUS 
THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BLACK-CAP 

The  big  clusters  of  bit;,  black  Raspberries  literally  cover  the  bushes.  Twelve  of  our  vigor- 
ous, nursery  grown  plants  will  produce  many  quarts  of  fruit  the  first  season — Twelve  plants  will 
fit  into  your  garden  nicely.    NO  GARDEN  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  HONEYSWEET. 

As  a  dessert  berry,  in  pies,  as  a  canned  sauce,  as  a  jam,  you  never  tasted  anything  like  it — 
TRULY  A  FRUIT  FIT  FOR  A  KING. 

Honeysweet  has  now  found  its  way  into  every  state  in  the  Union  and  into  many  parts  of 
Canada.  Wherever  it  goes  it  is  a  winner.  Planted  commercially  we  know  of  nothing  that  will 
pay  such  immense  returns  per  acre  as  this  new  and  wonderful  variety.  Many  growers  received 
$1.05  per  pound  for  this  year's  crop  of  dried  Black  Raspberries. 

Visitors  arc  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  nurseries  during  the  fruiting  season. 

Plant  Honeysweet — it  has  been  called  "The  most  delicious  Black  Raspberry." 

Price  for  good,  strong,  fiuiting  plants: 

$2.50  per  6,  $4.00  per  12,  $15.00  per  50,  $25.00  per  100,  $200.00  per  1000 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery,  Established  1866 
2010  E.  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Equipped  with  Kerneralor .  Residence  of  F.  B.  Sirunz,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   Architect:  J.  C.  Burroughs 

Homes  Like  This  Have 
Banished  Garbage  Cans 

This  added  refinement  makes  homes  more  artistic,  promotes  sanitation,  saves  kitchen  steps. 
Kitchen  and  household  waste — paper  boxes,  waste  paper,  faded  flowers,  garbage,  etc. — is 
burned  without  the  use  of  any  fuel  other  than  the  combustible  waste  itself.  Bottles  and 
cans  are  dried,  sterilized  and  dumped  into  the  ash  pit. 

is  used  in  85r^  of  new  apartment  buildings  and  fine  residences  in  cities  where  we  are  estab- 
lished. Built  in  the  base  of  the  chimney  when  the  house  is  erected,  all  that  shows  on  the 
living  floors  is  the  door  in  the  kitchen  hopper. 

The  Kernerator  means  little  extra  cost  but  much 
additional  convenience.  Installed  under  money -back 
guarantee. 

Sanitary— Economical — Convenient — Odorless 
Ask  y°ur  architect  or  send  postal  for  illustrated  booklet  I— J 


Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

410  Clinton  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Drop  All  Waste  Here-Then  Forgot  It  | 
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SPECIAL  LOCOMOBILE  TOURING  CAR 
Designed  and  built  for  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Chase  of  Hartford 


Custom  Department 

THE  LOCOMOBILE  COMPANY 


WE  SHALL  KEEP  FAITH 


Operated  by 
HARE'S  MOTORS,  INC. 


E  GYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

Qhe  Utmost  in  Giyarettes 

Plain  End  or  (porldJlp 

People  of  culture  and 
.  refinement  invariably 
PREFER  deities 
to  any  other  cigarette 

304  , 


Makers  of  the  Highest  CJ 
and  Egyptian  Cigan'tt, 


INVOLUTIONS  that  "DIDN'T  ^ALWAYS 

REVO  LUTE 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


MANY  a  blithesome  young  engineer  has 
set  forth  on  his  pilgrimage  through  the 
automotive  world,  firmly  convinced  that 
he-  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
industry  that  gave  him  his  reason  for  being.  In 
the  fulness  of  time  most  of  these  would-be  icono- 
clasts have  settled  down  to  the  more  or  less 
docile  following  of  precedent  in  design  and  con- 
struction as  it  has  been  followed  in  the  motor 
vehicle  industry  from  the  beginning. 

Nevertheless,  some  few  of  these  revolutionaries 
have  persevered  in  their  radicalism,  and  a  few  of 
them  have  upset  accepted  practice  by  the  sheer 
merit  of  their  ideas.  Among  the  minor  romances 
of  the  American  automobile  industry  are  some  of 
these  radicals  and  their  ideas. 

Most  people  to-day  have  heard  of  Charles 
Y.  Knight,  who  some  ten  years  ago  was  besieging 
every  automobile  manufacturer  in  the  country 
with  a  new  type  of  engine  which  he  believed  would 
revolutionize  the  motor  vehicle  industry.  In 
this  country  Knight  received  the  coldest  welcome. 
None  of  the  makers  would  heed  his  plea  for  a 
demonstration,  and  the  inventor  finally  shook  the 
dust  of  his  native  land  off  his  feet  and  departed 
for  Europe.  As  to  just  what  his  struggles  were  in 
England,  we  have  no  accurate  information,  but 
eventually  the  automotive  world  was  astonished 
to  hear  that  the  English  Daimler  company  had 
adopted  the  Knight  motor  and  would  use  it 
exclusively  in  its  product.  Then  success  came 
quickly  to  the  once  struggling  inventor.  The 
Belgian  Minerva  works  accepted  his  engine,  and 
later  on  various  American  manufacturers,  notably 
John  N.  W  illys,  saw  the  light  and  began  produc- 
ing Knight  engined  cars. 

WHA  T  brought  all  this  to  mind  was  a  clipping 
from  an  English  magazine  describing  in  de- 
tail a  new  steering  device  which  eliminates  the 
traditional  steering  wheel  and  is  claimed  to  be 
simpler  and  more  easily  operated  than  that  bit 
of  mechanism.     This  device  is  the  invention  of 
a  man  named  Maries,  who  has  tried  it  out  ex- 
haustively on  a   Talbot  car.    In  its  prime  es- 
sentials the  device  consists  of  a  pair  of  opposed 
cams,  operating  upon  a  shaft  having  a  roller  at 
each  end   and  replacing  the  worm  and  bevels 
of  the  ordinary  steering  system.     The  cams  are 
placed  vertically  on  the  steering  column,  the 
upper  being  set  the  reverse  way  to  the  lower 
one,  so  that  the  highest  point  in   the  profile 
is    vertically   above   the  lowest   point  of  the 
lower  one.     The  short  shaft  lies  parallel  to  the 
steering  column  and  has  a  roller  on  each  end  in 
contact  with  the  top  and  bottom  cams  respec- 
tively, and  is  pivoted  between  the  two.    If  the 
steering  column  be  rotated,  the  upper  cam  pushes 
the  lower  in  one  direction,  while  the  rotation  of 
the  lower  cam  allows  the  lower  roller  to  follow  it 
■*t  exactly  the  same  speed,  and  this  action  takes 
•ace  with  a  constant  line  contact  between  the 
■ns  and  rollers.    The  rollers  are  fitted  with 
r  bearings,  and  the  column  and  rocker  arm 
'e  are  fitted  with  ball  bearings,  so  that  there 
motion  other  than  a  rolling  one  in  the 
'evice,   the   rubbing   motion  ordinarily 
■;ing  entirely  eliminated, 
nical  expert  of  this  British  magazine 
ng  this  1  albot  car  with  the  steering 
"ed,  and  asserts  that  his  control  over 
■  perfect  at  all  times  and  that  he 


was  not  bothered  by  the  absence  of  the  wheel  to 
which  he  was  habituated. 

So  perhaps  we  shall  in  due  course  of  time  come 
to  look  with  scorn  on  the  conventional  steering 
wheel  and  to  grasp  with  sure  confidence  the  little 
two-inch  knob,  which  provides  a  grip  for  one  of 
the  driver's  hands  in  this  Maries  steering  gear. 

And  that  brings  to  mind  the  number  of  hapless 
inventors  who  have  struggled  with  the  problem  of 
finding  a  more  efficient  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
gear  transmission  or  gearset.  Ask  any  engineer 
what  he  thinks  of  the  gearset  of  to-day  and  you 
will  get  the  same  profane  reply.  In  good  truth 
the  conventional  transmission  is  an  engineering 
abomination.  It  is  clumsy,  comparatively  brit- 
tle, and  performs  its  function  in  a  slovenly,  in- 
efficient manner.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  it  is  that  we  haven't  as  yet  evolved  any- 
thing better.  But  many  engineers  have  tried 
and  many  are  still  working  on  this  problem. 
When  one  of  them  hits  upon  the  correct  solution, 
correct  not  only  from  the  engineering  point  of 
view,  but  from  the  production  man's  standpoint 
as  well,  he  will  revolutionize  the  automobile 
industry  and  will  reap  a  golden  harvest  of  shekels 
that  will  satisfy  his  utmost  dreams. 

Many  methods  of  solving  the  transmission 
problem  have  been  suggested.  The  electrical  gear- 
set  is  in  use  successfully  now,  but  the  question  of 
price  is  the  stumbling  block  here.  It  will  scarcely 
be  possible  to  produce  an  electrical  gearshift  that 
can  be  fitted  on  any  but  the  highest  priced  cars. 

Another  solution  suggested  is  the  hydraulic 
gearshift.  This  seems  to  hold  out  great  promise 
of  solving  our  problem.  Already  there  are  suc- 
cessful hydraulic  shifts  on  the  market,  but  none 
has  as  yet  achieved  the  position  of  standard 
equipment  on  a  manufactured  car.  The  prin- 
cipal drawback  seems  to  be  that  the  present  types 
of  hydraulic  transmission  have  not  all  the  power 
that  is  needed  under  certain  conditions.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  were  a  mere  question  of 
refinement  of  detail  that  will  certainly  be  con- 
quered in  the  not  distant  future.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  well  of  the  hydraulic  transmission 
and  of  its  chances  of  proving  the  eventual  solu- 
tion of  the  gearset  problem. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  hydraulic- 
transmission  will  replace  both  the  conventional 
gearset  and  the  clutch.  It  will  give  an  unending 
speed  stream,  with  no  series  of  jerks  from  low  to 
intermediate  to  high,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 
"Well  here's  hoping,"  in  the  words  of  a  glad 
yesterday  that  has  been  superseded  by  an  eigh- 
teenth amendment  to-day. 

C  ECOND  only  to  the  transmission  in  its  power 
^  to  intrigue  aspiring  engineers,  has  been  the 
differential  unit,  the  complicated  mechanical 
system  that  enables  the  wheels  to  effect  the  speed 
changes  needed  in  turning  corners.  Many 
methods  of  changing  the  present  form  of  dif- 
ferential have  been  tried.  That  none  of  them 
has  been  entirely  successful  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that  none  has  become  a  universal  fitment. 
Some  day,  some  time,  some  how,  some  mechan- 
ical genius  will  evolve  a  method  of  keeping  both 
wheels  turning  at  the  same  speed,  regardless  of 
exterior  conditions,  and  that  genius  also  will 
receive  his  due  reward  in  fame  and  greenbacks. 

Getting  away  from  the  mechanical  elements 
of  the  car,  we  find  that  the  tires  hold  the  firmest 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  would-be  revolut ion- 
izers, and  in  this  field  their  numbers  are  as  the 
grains  of  sand  on  the  seashore  or  lies  in  Germany. 
The  sun  that  sinks  upon  a  day  which  has  brought 
forth  no  new  idea  for  a  method  of  revolutionizing 
tire  design,  construction,  or  operation,  is  a  unique 
sun. 

And  the  tire  patents  have  been  almost  as 
varied  as  the  number  of  their  inventors.  Some 
of  these  geniuses  have  sought 
to  better  tire  conditions  by 
—       changing    the   materials  of 
which  the  casings  are  made. 


Others  have  sought  for  the  solution  in  the 
wheel,  giving  such  resiliency  to  the  latter  by 
means  of  springs,  pistons,  etc.,  that  the  absence 
of  resiliency  in  the  tire  would  not  be  noticed. 
Shock  absorbers  without  number  have  been 
tried  out,  so  designed  as  to  cushion  the  shocks 
to  the  body  of  the  car  and  thus  permit  the 
fitting  of  solid  tires.  Tire  fillers  have  been  of- 
fered, described  as  giving  all  the  resiliency  of  air 
without  the  troubles  inherent  in  the  latter.  The 
files  of  the  patent  office  display  an  almost  endless 
stream  of  these  brilliant  thoughts  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  vehicle  tire.  And  yet  we  are 
still  using  pneumatics  of  about  the  same  design 
as  those  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  with  the  con- 
struction infinitely  improved.  Tire  trouble  is 
not  the  ever-present  bugaboo  that  it  was  once, 
though  it  is  still  with  us,  as  many  an  aching  back 
will  testify.  • 

Some  years  ago  a  French  chemist  conceived 
the  idea  of  blowing  molten  rubber  full  of  tiny 
bubbles  containing  a  gas  lighter  than  air.  The 
resulting  product  was  designed  to  be  as  light  as 
air  and  just  as  resilient,  but  with  this  difference: 
if  the  casing  were  cut  into,  so  that  this  inner  core 
of  rubber,  gas-filled  bubbles  was  pierced,  the 
bubbles  immediately  affected  would  of  course 
be  broken  down,  but  they  would  be  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  and  the  rest  of  the  spongy 
rubber  mass  would  remain  in  shape,  holding  up 
the  tire.  Deflation  would  not  be  possible.  The 
tire  would  always  be  in  shape  as  long  as  it  was  in 
existence.  Yet  the  gas  bubbles  in  the  spongy 
rubber  filler  would  make  the  latter  lighter  than 
air,  with  all  its  resiliency. 

The  idea  sounds  plausible  and  perhaps  we  shall 
some  day  ride  on  tires  having  all  the  properties 
of  pneumatics,  except  their  tendency  to  deflate 
upon  the  most  inconvenient  occasions.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  a  need  or  demand  has  only  to 
become  insistent  enough  to  force  the  invention 
of  something  to  meet  it.  Motoring  is  becoming 
almost  a  universal  function  of  life  in  this  country. 
Tire  trouble  comes  to  everyone  and  no  one  likes 
it.  Ergo,  the  future  will  certainly  see  the  inven- 
tion of  a  type  of  tire  that  will  eliminate  troubles 
from  the  motorist's  field  of  activity. 

THREE  or  four  years  ago,  there  were  in  use 
three  methods  of  feeding  gasolene  to  the 
engine  of  the  motor  vehicle.  One  of  these  was 
gravity,  the  second  was  pressure,  and  the  third 
a  combination  of  the  two.  All  these  systems 
had  direct  advantages  and  all  of  them  had  definite 
failings,  but  as  it  happened  they  were  the  best 
that  we  had  at  the  time.  Then  one  day  along 
came  an  ex-racing  driver  and  present  engineer 
named  Webb  Jay.  In  his  day  Webb  Jay  had 
driven  various  cars  into  a  good  many  records, 
but  in  later  years  had  shifted  his  activities  into 
the  field  of  design. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Jay  makes  his  entrance  into 
this  story  with  a  rather  crude  tank-like  affair 
under  his  arm.  To  various  manufacturers  he 
explained  that  it  was  a  system  of  utilizing  the 
vacuum  in  the  inlet  manifold  to  lift  fuel  from  the 
main  tank  to  a  place  where  its  flow  into  the  car- 
bureter would  be  positive  and  uninterruptable. 
Certain  manufacturers  were  wise  enough  to  see 
the  point  and  the  eventual  evolution  is  the  vacuum 
fuel  feed  system,  which  is  fitted  on  practically 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cars  manufactured  to-day. 
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An  overloaded  car,  like  the  one  on  the  left, 
is  one  of  the  shortest  cuts  to  tire  trouble. 
Each  size  of  tire  is  designed  to  carry  a  cer- 
tain load  at  a  certain  air  pressure. 

Any  good  tire  dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  the  proper  size  and  pressure  for  your 
car.  It  is  well  to  use  oversize  tires  on  cars 
that  are  often  overloaded. 


r 


Tire  Knowledge  is  Spreading  Faster 
than  Some  People  seem  to  ThinkJ 


1 


M 


NOTHING  is  surer 
than  this— that  the 
man  who  bets 
against  the  informed 
opinion  of  the  tire  users 
of  this  country  is  going 
to  lose. 

The  average  American 
motorist  is  essentially  prac- 
tical. He  may  get  off  the 
track  now  and  then. 

But  always  you  will  find 
him  going  right  in  the  end. 


The  trouble  with  the 
irresponsible  type  of  tire 
dealer  is  that  he  allows 
his  ideas  of  his  customers 
to  be  bred  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  distrust  and  fos- 


tered by  a  small  coterie, 
not  at  all  representative 
of  the  motoring  public. 

Not  every  motorist  of 
whom  he  takes  advantage 
always  finds  it  out  imme- 
diately. 

But  the  time  it  takes  for 
motorists  generally  to  com- 
plete their  tire  education 
is  growing  less  and  less 
every  season. 

*     *  * 

The  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  has  always 
stood  for  a  wider  spread 
of  tire  knowledge  among 
motorists. 

Doing  everything  it 
could  to  encourage  them 


to  greater  care  in  tire  se~ 
lection. 

Firm  in  the  belief  that 
the  more  they  know  about 
tires,  the  quicker  they  will 
come  to  quality. 


Back  of  the  legitimate 
dealer  who  sells  legitimate 
tires  stand  all  the  weight 
and  influence  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  —  the 
largest andmost  experienced 
organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Go  to  him  when  you 
want  a  tire.  For  that  way 
— and  that  way  only — lies 
economy. 


H 


United  States  Tires 


United  States  |p  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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j/s  small  illustration  shows  how  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  looks 
len  fitted  to  a  radiator.  The  Trap  is  permanently  adjusted  at  the 
rtory — never  needs  attention. 


If  You  Could  Get  A  Tea  Kettle  Big  Enough 


Get  out  of  your  head  the  wrong  idea  that  a  fierce  fire  and 
five  or  six  pounds  steam  pressure  is  necessary  for  heating  com- 
fort. A  teakettle  large  enough  would  heat  your  house,  apart- 
ment, office,  store  or  factory,  if  the  piping  and  radiators  were 
correctly  installed,  and  if  each  radiator  were  equipped  with  a 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap. 

Both  these  IF's  are  easily  possible.  We  prove  this  every 
day  —  and  want  you  to  be  skeptical  enough  to  ask  for  proof 
right  now.  The  Woolworth  Building  engineers  asked,  learned 
why,  and  then  specified  Dunham  Radiator  Traps.  So  have 
many,  many  others  in  buildings  large  and  small. 


Bt c  u.s.  pat.  orr. 


HEATING  SERVICE 


The  Service  Is  as  different  as  the 
Dunham  Trap  itself — the  one  outstand- 
ing invention  in  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
low  pressure  steam  heating.  Dunham 
Service  co-operates  closely  wfth  the 
architect,  contractor,  heating  and  venti- 
lating engineer — and,  in  small  towns, 
with  the  local  Dunham  Service  Station. 


Supervision  when  the  system  is  installed 
and  inspections  later,  when  requested, 
make  Dunham  Heating  Service  of  un- 
usual value. 

Be  skeptical— but  be  fair.  Give  us  un 
opportunity  nowtoexplain  in  detail.  Just 
tell  us  the  kind  of  building  in  which  you 
want  steam  heat  at  teakettle  pressure. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


Fisher  Building 


CHICAGO 


factories  : 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.  1. 
Paris:  Estabits.  Munzing  &*  C/'e.,  4  7  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Roi 


Albert        louts  &  Co 


Importers  oj 


Antiques 


East  57th  5 


NexO  York  City 


f)NE  of  a  fair  ofl.illie  Tapestry  panels,  "Chateaux 
U  Series,"  circa  /68o.  Delightful  colorings,  highly 
decorative  and  excellent  weave.  The  backgrounds 
.ire  almost  entirely  silk.  Particularly  fine  condi- 
tion.   Height,  10  feet:  width  8 'feet. 

Photographs  gladly  mailed  for  y*our  approval 





THE  "FUELIZER" 

Exclusive  Packard  Eeature  now 
Standard  Equipment  on  every 
new  Packard  Car. 


Makes 
Euel. 


any   gasoline    a  Perfect 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

DETROIT 


Ever  w  alk  on  a  deep,  vel- 
vety carpet?  Ever  ride  on  a 
Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord 
Tire?  The  feeling  is  just 
the  same. 

Goodrich  Tires 

"Best  in  the  /bt)g~Ru/f 


I  his  was  a  revolution  that  did  revolute;  a  com- 
plete change  in  accepted  methods  of  getting  fuel 
to  the  carbureter,  and  in  the  brief  space  of  three 
years  it  has  come  into  practically  universal  use. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  fully  90  per  cent, 
of  the  cars  built  in  this  country  employed  magneto 
ignition.  1  he  better  class  of  cars  also  carried  a 
battery  to  furnish  current  for  electric  lighting, 
and  dry  cells  were  used  on  the  cheaper  vehicles 
for  this  purpose.  Then  came  the  perfection  of 
the  electric  starter.  From  a  pesky  nuisance, 
the  starter  became  an  entirely  satisfactory  ac- 
cessory, performing  its  function  with  neatness 
and  dispatch. 

Of  course  the  electric  starter  demanded  a 
husky  battery  to  turn  it  over,  and  these  were 
rapidly  installed  on  most  of  our  good  American 
c:irs.  Immediately  came  the  thought  that  since 
the  battery  was  now  almost  universal,  whv  not 
make  it  the  source  of  current  for  ignition  as  well 
as  for  the  starter.  It  would  save  the  cost  of  the 
magneto,  an  expensive  piece  of  equipment, 
though  wonderfully  efficient.  Here  was  an  argu- 
ment that  appealed  to  the  manufacturers.  One 
by  one  our  builders  eliminated  the  magneto, 
until  now  a  scant  15  per  cent,  of  the  passenger 
cars  are  so  equipped.  The  battery  men  have 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  ignition  held. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magneto  still  reigns 
supreme  in  the  motor  truck  held.  Not  a  great 
many  trucks  are  equipped  with  an  electric 
starter,  and  for  this  the  storage  batten-  is  not  the 
general  piece  of  equipment  that  it  has  become  in 
the  passenger  car  held.  More  trucks  are  fitting 
starters,  and  as  the  number  of  these  increases,  the 
battery  waxes  powerful  in  this  field  also. 

ONE  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  motor 
car  field  that  might  easily  escape  the  scrutiny 
of  the  ordinary  car  owner.  This  is  due  not  to  any 
mternal  cause,  but  purely  to  external  pressure. 
It  is  simply  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of  fuel 
available  for  use  in  our  engines.  Ten  years  ago 
we  got  what  is  now  spoken  of  in  awed  whispers  as 
76  degree  gasolene.  To-day  we  get  what  we 
would  then  have  called  "kerosene."  You  see 
there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
gasolene  and  kerosene;  these  are  simply  relative 
terms.  \\  ith  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  gasolene  as  motor  fuel,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cut  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  crude, 
instead  of  merely  skimming  off  the  lighter,  more 
volatile,  elements,  as  we  did  in  the  glad  old  days. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  distinct  lower- 
ing in  the  quality  of  the  motor  fuel  that  we  are 
compelled  to  use.  The  present  quality  is  of  54 
or  56  degrees  of  specific  gravity.  That  means 
a  heavy  fuel,  hard  to  vaporize,  difficult  to  fire, 
and  lacking  the  snap  and  vim  of  the  lighter 
fuel. 

To  meet  this  condition  the  engineers  have  been 
compelled  to  make  changes  in  their  forms  of 
engine  design  that  can  only  be  described  as 
"  revolutionary."  The  present  grades  of  gasolene 
could  not  be  used  in  the  engines  of  ten  years  ago, 
without  outside  aid.  The  engine  of  to-day 
resembles  the  engine  of  ten  years  ago  in  basic 
principles  and  general  appearance,  but  as  regards 
the  design  of  its  fuel  assimilating  system  it  is 
totally  different,  as  any  engineer  will  recognize. 

To  meet  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  fuel, 
the  engineers  have  redesigned  the  passages  that 
carry  this  engine  food  to  its  final  destination. 
No  longer  do  we  find  the  long,  graceful  intake 
manifolds,  with  their  suggestion  of  a  ram's  horn 
or  an  Italian  barber's  moustaches.  Instead,  the 
passage  from  the  carbureter  is  short  and  direct, 
that  the  fuel  may  not  have  a  chance  to  condense 
against  cold  metal  walls.  Further  the  intake 
passages  are  practically  always  warmed,  to  insure 
that  the  gasolene  reaches  the  combustion  chamber 
in  a  vaporized  form.  Many  engineers  now  in- 
clude the  intake  manifold  in  the  engine  block 
itself,  so  that  the  warmth  of  the  water  jacket 
may  perform  the  function  of  a  vaporizer. 

In  addition  to  these  alterations  in  engine  design 
to  meet  a  definitely  new  condition,  we  have  had 
presented  for  our  approval  many  extraneous 
devices,  aimed  at  stimulating  the  activities  of  our 
present  debased  grades  of  gasolene.  These  take 
tbe  form  of  heaters  for  the  carbureter  or  for  the 
intake  manifold,  but  all  of  them  have  the  same 
basic  function,  to  secure  complete  vaporization  of 
our  present  low-quality  fuels. 

So  taking  it  all  in  all.  however,  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  automobile  engine  of  to-day  may 
conform  to  that  of  its  ancestor  of  ten  years  ago, 
a  revolution  has  operated  to  change  completely 
certain  definite  features  of  its  design. 
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LIGHT-SIX 

Touring  Car    .     .  S14S5 
Landau-Roadster  .  1850 
Sedan     ....  2450 
F.  O.  B.  South  Bend 

SPECIAL-SIX 

Touring  Car    .    .  $1875 

3-  Passenger  Roadster  1S75 

4-  Passenger  Roadster  1875 
Coupe  ....  2S50 
Sedan     ....  2950 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

BIG-SIX 
Touring  Car    .    .  $2JJ0 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Big-Six 

BECAUSE  Studebaker  manufac- 
tures completely  in  its  own 
factories  its  bodies,  axles,  mo- 
tors, transmissions,  steering  gears, 
springs,  tops,  fenders,  and  cuts  its 
own  gears  and  other  vital  parts, 
middlemen's  profits  are  eliminated. 

With  such  unequalled  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages and  large  quantity  production, 
Studebaker  is  able  to  offer  cars  of  sterling 
high  quality  at  prices  that  make  them  the 
most  exceptional  values  on  the  market. 

60-H.  P.  detachable-head  motor; 
126-inch  wheelbase,  insuring 
ample  room  for  seven  adults. 

All  Studebaker  Cars  are  equipped  with  Cord  Tirei— 
another  Studebaker  precedent. 
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Thousands  are  writing  us  tor  our 
Free  Plans  tor  Cypress  Bunga- 
lows of  moderate  price. 
Those  who  appreciate 
an  artistic  design  may 
have   tree  WORK- 
ING PLANS  of  this 
Su  per  -  bungalow. 
— if  they  will  please 
write  us-at  once 
(While    they  last.) 


WE  THANK  YOU 
IN  ADVANCE 
—YOU  WILL 
THANK  US 
LATER. 


•  HIGH  ART 

lWTTH  SOLID  COMFORT  AND  LONG  LIFE 

THIS  IS  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  INTERESTING  and 
ARTISTIC  CYPRESS  BUNGALOW  SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  I  S  BY  ONE  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITVS    MOST    DISTINGUISHED  ARCHITECTS. 

TJCCIXJTE  TOT*  BCILDIXG  IXTESTVEXT  JGJIXST  TH  E  BIG  J  BOO  OF  BEPJIK  BILLS.' 
IXSIST  ON  CYPBESS,  ~TBE  WOOD  ETEBXJL."     \YOl~  CJX  GET  IT— BY  iXSlSTIXG 

WE  ADVISE  IMMEDIATE  APPLICATION  for  the  latest 
edition  of  VOL.  S.   CYPRESS   POCKET  LIBRARY 

SENT  FREE  OS  REQL'EST  TO  JXY  JDDRESS  IX  THE  WORLD. 

Full  Specifications  Go  with  our  Working  Plans  and  are  Sufficient 
tor  any  competent  carpenter  to  Straightway  Build  From. 


The  less  too  -ft"'!  lie  >ptr.*d^e  n 
xjr  your  nvrstment-   The  mmn  you  nwial 

mm.  and  not  bare*  to  be  spent  over  again  m  exasperaUDtT  repairs. 


the  more  important  it  is  that  you  secure  the  longest  bfe 
t  s  t^at^om^ money  upmmt  a  /n— it  mvest- 


is  "the 


test  buy-  n  the  entire 


wood  marke'.  tor  th— C  who  care  what  they  get  for  their  lumber  merer  "CYPRESS  bsts  practjcallv  farrier  ~ 
CYPRESS  RESISTS  THE  ROT- 1 NFLLENCES  which  so  soon  destroy  most  woods.  CYPRESS  does  not  warp  or 
shrink  or  swefl  hke  most  woods— and  takes  paint  or  stain  perfectly  Whether  far  MANSION.  P \STL~RE  FENCE. 
OR  '"LITTLE  JOB  OF  BACK-STEPS" — tenwanber— '  IF  VOL  BLTLD  with  CYPRESS  YOL"  BLTLD  bet  ONJCE." 


Ask  Mcr  "ALL-ROCNn  HELPS  DEPT  "  awr  qoestion  about  Wool.  Our  reply  *ffl  be  frank. 
We  lecomiuend  CYPRESS  tmir  where  CYPRESS  can  awe  itself  the  one  best  wood-  far  nmruse. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS   MFRS'  ASSN. 

HIBERNUBVVK  BLOC..  NEW  ORLHN'S«r  11*2  HEARD  NATL  B  *  NX  BLOC.  JACKSONVILLE.  FLt. 


INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  OF  YOL  R  OWN  LCMBER  DEXLER.    IF  HE  HASN'T  IT — WHITE  IS 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 

CALIBAN 

By  W.  L.  George 


THE  THREAD  OF  FLAME 

5v  Basil  Kins 


ALL-WOOL  MORRISON 


B\  Holman  Da\ 


LEERIE 


B\  Ruth  Sawyer 

Evervone  in  the  big  hasp 


THE  FOOLISH  MATRONS 

By  Donn  Byrne 

a  a  storr  of  bow  four  women  work  out  the 


THE  VANITY  GIRL 

By  Compton  Mackenzie 


-^gmaiL    telephone,    m  tele! 
^    B^WHers  to  tWWbrl 

Br  Ontario's 

Fit-h  Avenue 
and  ^  7  A  Street 


^Box'-Ba  rborry~ 


TW  Nr.  rUr*.  Dwwrf  Eapac  mmi  U«  Heajc 

"fe^^%fiA.r-S       The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

isfizK^vgi  I&  'Vooamont  Nuntrin 

Box  192  New  HlTcr..  Conn. 


The  F\exch  *Bix-de%s 

Let  your  good  books  look  good. 
Country  Life  Press — Garden  City.  JV.  T 


VVM.  STOTHOFF  CO..       Hemirigton.  N.  J. 

Artesian  Well  Contractors 
Jo  >«isrs*  Eipcxrenc* 
Let  us  fiT*  roo  prices  Telephone  94 


THE  PEDDLER 

B\  Henr\  C.  Rowland 


THE  BLOOD-RED  DAWN 

B\  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS  r~* 
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POWERFUL,  ARISTOCRATIC,  COMFORTABLE; 
A  RARE  COMBINATION  THAT  IS  IMMED- 
IATELY APPARENT  IN  DUPONT  AUTO- 
MOBILES AND  ONE  WHICH  MAKES  THEM 
DESIRED  ABOVE  ALL  OTHER  AUTOMOBILES. 
DUPONT  MOTORS,  INC..WILMINGTON. DEL . 
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The  Edgerton  Winthrop  Residence 
Is  Kelsey  Health  Heated 


Heat,  ventilation  and  humidification 
are  supplied  by  the  one  simple  Kelsey 
system. 

Every  room  and  hall  of  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  residence,  71  feet  long  and 
42  wide,  has  a  complete  change  of  air 
every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  air  in  every  room  is  automatically 
mixed  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
healthful  moisture.  This  moisture  auto- 
matic. Ily  varies  as  conditions  require. 


Aside  from  the  health  giving  side  of  a 
humidified  heat,  there  is  its  economy. 
It  is  a  well  understood  fact  that  you 
feel  just  as  comfortable  with  5  degrees 
less  heat  if  it  is  humidified. 
That  5  degrees  during  the  course  of  the 
season,  means  many  dollars  of  coal 
saved. 

Furthermore  the  Kelsey  is  noiseless,  dust- 
less,  burstless,  and  leakless. 
Send  for  booklet. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
103-D  Park  Ave. 
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BOSTON-9  OFFICE 
405-D  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


Worn  the  World  Over 


For  more  than  forty  years  Boston  Garter 
has  been  a  friend  to  men  the  world  over. 
It  not  only  keeps  the  old  friends  but  makes 
many  new  ones  each  year.  Most  men  ask 
for  Boston  Garter  as  a  matter  of  course — 
the  two  words  go  so  well  together. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Maker,,  BOSTON 


CLE  ARWATER-BELLEAI R 

FLORIDA  WEST  COAST 

p*OL'R  golf  courses,  tennis,  fishing,  shooting,  motoring 
over  perfect  roads.    The  healthiest  place  in  America. 
The.  finest  place  in  all  the  south  to  spend  the  vrjnter. 
pll  ]■>  ill  1  Board  of  Trade  will  give  further  information. 


"The  Witness  of  the  Sun"    by  Henri/  Smith 

j1  Williams).  A  startling ly  notel  mystery  tale,  in  uhich 
the  sun  is  the  principal  witness  in  an  extraordinary  murder 
case.  Set.  $1. 90.  At  all  booksellers.  Published  by  Double- 
day.  Pa$e  &  Co. 


|^_J  PoTtery 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

end  for  our  illustrated—-* 
(catalogue  of  FlcwerPofs. 
Boxes.Yases.Benches.  Sundiak 
Gazing  Globes.  Bird  Ibnts  and 
other  Artistic  Pieces  for  Garden 
and  InteriOT  Decoration. 

GATiomyTERRACbTTA  (a 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


(Continued from  page  106) 

DDENLA  ,  and  almost  simultaneously,  an 
electric  shock  appeared  to  pass  through  the 
whole  family.  Alas,  they  had  seen  us!  Instantly 
four  slim  dark  bodies  vanished  with  incredible 
swiftness  under  the  yellow  waters.  In  each  case 
the  last  thing  we  saw  of  each  of  the  shy  creatures 
was  the  long,  somewhat  flattened,  heavily  furred 
tail.  \\  hen  an  otter  means  to  dive  deep,  it  humps 
its  back  and  goes  straight  down,  its  long  tail 
waving  curiously. 

After  the  family  had  vanished,  we  sat  still  in 
the  canoe  for  a  long  time.  But  not  another 
glimpse  were  we  afforded  of  the  otters.  Mean- 
while the  waters  of  the  creek  became  calm, 
and  we  might  have  imagined  that  we  had  been 
dreaming  if  the  signs  of  the  fur-bearers  having 
been  present  had  not  been  so  abundant.  L  pon 
examining  their  '"playground"  we  found  that  the 
muddy  slope  had  been  used  as  a  regular  slide, 
apparently  for  a  long  time.  On  the  logs,  which 
had  a  half-inch  deposit  of  mud.  were  fresh  tracks 
and  old  tracks;  and  at  the  end  of  one  was  a 
remnant  of  a  fish  that  an  otter  had  left.  The 
exact  place  where  I  made  this  observation  was  in 
Atkinson's  Creek,  between  Moorland  and  Tran- 
quillity plantations,  some  three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Santee  River. 

A  NT)  what  became  of  that  interesting  familvr 
*•  I  never  saw  any  one  of  them  again.  L  n- 
doubtedly  we  had  happened  upon  a  regular 
haunt  of  these  fine  animals;  but  I  had  learned 
what  perhaps  few  people  know;  and  that  is  that 
the  otter  is  a  wanderer.  He  will,  it  is  true, 
inhabit  a  certain  region;  but  he  is  a  restless 
traveler,  and  will  cover  prodigious  distances, 
usually,  of  course,  by  the  water  route,  but  not 
infrequently  wholly  by  land,  as  when  he  desires 
to  go  cross-country  from  one  river  to  another. 
As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain — for 
the  habits  of  a  creature  so  excessively  shy  can 
never  perhaps  be  established  with  finality — 
the  otter  has  ranges;  and  favorite  places  along  his 
routes  have  periodic  visitations  from  him.  This 
is  true  wherever  the  otter  is  found;  for  example, 
an  otter  will  range  for  many  miles  up  and  down 
a  river. 

This  habit  accounts  for  the  apparentlv  strange 
appearance  near  big  cities  of  this  exceedingly 
wild  and  rare  creature.  For  an  instance  of  such 
an  appearance,  I  may  mention  that  earh-  in  the 
winter  of  1020  two  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
otter  were  taken  within  a  few  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  region  whence  the  otter  was  long 
since  supposed  to  have  vanished.  L  ndoubtedly 
these  animals  had  come  downstream  from  some 
wild  region.  However,  so  shrewd  is  the  otter 
that  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  live  near  man, 
and  even  near  large  centres  of  population.  The 
largest  otter-skin  I  ever  measured  was  from  an 
old  male  otter  taken  in  a  creek  very  close  to 
Charleston.  This  hide  was  very  beautiful,  being 
almost  black  in  color.  It  was  forty-two  inches 
long,  with  a  tail  seventeen  inches  long. 

To  show  further  that  the  otter  will  not  remain 
long  in  one  place,  I  may  say  that  I  observed  in 
Wambaw  Reserve,  a  large  freshwater  lake  near 
my  home  in  Carolina,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
animal.  As  there  was  not  any  hunting  or  trap- 
ping in  that  section  just  then,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  creature  was  undisturbed;  but,  for  all  my 
watching.  I  never  saw  it  there  again,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  lonely  lagoon  was  an  ideal  place  fojr 
it.  However,  not  long  after,  I  saw  an  otter  some 
four  miles  away,  in  an  old  rice-field  that  had 
obscure  water  connections  with  the  Reserve.  I 
surmise  that  this  was  my  otter,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  confirm  the  guess. 

TNI  HE  old  days  of  rice  planting  the  otter  was  a 
creature  considered  valuable  to  the  owners  of 
the  fields,  for  he  is  a  wonderful  destroyer  of 
crawfish;  and  these  latter  creatures  often  wrought 
great  damage  by  burrowing  through  the  banks, 
thus  causing  senous  leaks  and  disastrous  floods. 
The  otter's  staple  diet  consists  of  fish;  and  I 
need  say  nothing  more  of  his  skill  in  catching 
fish  than  that  it  is  an  easy  pastime  for  him  to 
capture  the  wariest  and  wildest  brook  trout. 
Indeed,  if  once  an  otter  gets  in  a  trout-stream 
or  in  a  trout-preserve,  he  may  do  great  damage. 
As  he  is  a  large  and  powerful  animal,  he  has  a 
ravenous  appetite;  and  it  is  a  fairly  true  saying 
that  when  he  is  not  playing  he  is  eating.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  sluggish  or  lazy  about  the 
otter.  All  his  movements  are  quick  and  alert; 
and  even  on  land,  though  awkward,  he  can  cover 
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THE  HIGHEST  IDEALS  OF  THE  DESIGNER'S  ART  ARE 
MATERIALIZED  IN  HUDSON.  IN  ITS  MOTOR  LIES 
POWER  NEVER  YET  TESTED  TO  ITS  LIMITS,  THE 
SPEED  AND  FRESHNESS  OF  THE  WIND.  THERE  IS  A 
MODEL  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE,  SOCIAL  OR  BUSINESS. 
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"White  Pine  in  Home  Building' 

is  beautifully  illustrated  with  old 
Colonial  and  Modern  homes,  full 
of  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  home-building,  and 
gives  a  short,  concise  statement 
of  the  merits  of  White  Pine.  Send 
for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge  for 
it  to  prospective  home-builders. 


NATURE  aione   is   responsible   for  the 
qualities  that  make  White  Pine  such  a 
good  home-building  wood. 

The  smooth,  even  grain  that  makes  White  Pine 
easy  to  work  and  permits  close-fitting  joints — 
its  long  life  when  exposed  to  the  most  rigorous 
climate — its  freedom  from  warping,  splitting 
and  opening  at  thejoints — are  due  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  that  Nature  has  given  the  wood. 

White  Pine 

We  especially  recommend  White  Pine  for  use  on  the  outside  of 
the  house,  for  three  centuries  of  home-building  in  this  country 
have  brought  out  the  fact  that  no  other  wood  so  successfully 
withstands  exposure  to  the  weather. 

White  Pine  costs  a  little  more  than  other  building  woods,  but 
the  prudent  home-builder  will  find  the  slightly  added  cost  a 
sound  investment  because  of  the  added  life  White  Pine  will  give 
to  his  house,  and  its  elimination  of  repair  charges. 

He  will  have  the  satisfaction  also  of  having  his  house  for  many 
years  to  come  as  fine  in  appearance  as  the  day  it  is  completed. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 
1002  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CENTURY  AUTUMN  LEADERS 

Absorbing  Fiction 


MAC  OF  PLACID 

By  T.  Morris  Longstreth 

A  new  "Lorna  Doone."  A  thrilling  love  story  set 
amid  the  snows  and  pine  forests  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountain  country. 

Frontispiece.    i2mo,  339  pages.  $1.90 

TURN  ABOUT  TALES 

By  Alice  Hegan  Rice  and  Cale  Young  Rice 

The  famous  author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  and  her  talent- 
ed husband  alternate  in  telling  ten  unusual  stories. 

Frontispiece,    izmo,  238  pages.  $1.90 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ANOTHER 

By  Beatrice  Mantle 

An  enthralling,  psychic,  love  and  mystery  story 
set  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  West.  It  grips 
you. 

Frontispiece.    i2mo,  318  pages.  $1.90 

THE  MIDDLE  PASSAGE 

By  L.  Frank  Tooker 

A  fascinating  romance  of  the  sea  by  an  author  who 
knows  and  loves  it.     It  is  beautifully  told. 

Frontispiece.    i2mo,  272  pages.  $1.90 


SAMUEL  LYLE,  CRIMINOLOGIST 

By  Arthur  Crabb 

Clever  mystery  stories  by  a  new  author  who  brings  a  fresh  note  to  this  type  of  fiction. 
Frontispiece.    i2mo,  347  pages.  $1.75 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 
PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


3S3  FOURTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ground  rapidly.  As  a  swimmer,  I  should  put 
him  in  a  class  by  himself.  His  tail  helps  him  in 
this,  but  his  expertness  in  the  water  is  due  chiefly 
to  his  curious  feet,  which  are  webbed  much  like  a 
duck's.  The  feet  are  also  furnished  with  sharp 
claws,  whose  principal  use  is  to  enable  the  animal 
to  seize  its  prey. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  otter's  strength. 
Perhaps  no  other  animal  of  its  size  is  a  better 
fighter.  1  hough  naturally  gentle  and  playful,  he 
is  no  mean  antagonist.  He  is  said  to  be  greatly 
feared  by  minks,  which  are  creatures  of  some- 
what similar  habits. 

The  otter  builds  no  house.  Its  home — if  it 
may  be  said  to  have  a  regular  home — is  usually 
in  a  bank-burrow,  with  an  entrance  close  to  the 
water  line;  and  this  burrow  commonly  extends 
under  the  roots  of  some  old  tree  overhanging  the 
water.  Inasmuch  as  I  know  that  an  otter  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  be  at  home  regularly,  I  am 
sure  that  he  has  several  of  these  haunts,  in  any 
one  of  which  he  may  upon  occasion  be  found. 
Sometimes  thev  are  seen  in  very  strange  places. 
An  uncle  of  mine  once  observed  two  playing  in  a 
small  pool  of  fresh  water  beside  a  pineland  road, 
many  miles  from  a  river.  1  hey  were  probably 
migrating  from  one  large  body  of  water  to  an- 
other, and  merely  stopped  in  the  woodland  pool 
to  have  a  little  frolic. 

T  NEVER  fully  appreciated  the  otter's  sense  of 
*■  humor  until  I  used  to  watch  one  in  captivity  in 
Hampton  Park,  in  Charleston.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  rather  cramped  quarters,  it  was  by 
far  the  most  lively  of  all  the  animals  being  ex- 
hibited. I  here  was  something  pathetic  in  the 
way  in  which  this  harmless  and  gentle  animal 
tried  to  entertain  itself.  I  even  saw  it  try  to 
slide  down  a  rough  concrete  slope  into  a  little 
tank  of  water.  Always  it  was  bright,  active, 
amusing,  friendly.  An  otter  never  sulks.  I 
think  if  it  were  properly  trained,  it  would  be  an 
amazingly  intelligent  performer — far  more  so- 
than  a  seal.  It  is  one  of  the  few  animals  that 
are,  in  captivity,  entertaining  by  nature.  Most 
of  these  poor  prisoners  are  morose  and  unhappy, 
but  the  otter  seems  always  happy,  childish,  and 
spontaneously  gay. 

Of  the  famous  sea-otter  of  the  north  Pacific 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge;  for  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  these  creatures  alive.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  formerly  it  ranged  from  California 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and  that  now  it  is  found 
only  in  certain  parts  of  Alaskan  waters,  where 
by  law  its  hunting  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
natives.  A  white  man  taking  a  sea-otter  pays  a 
fine  of  #500.  This  otter  has  seal-like  habits,  and  is 
really  a  child  of  the  wild  ocean.  I  hough  often- 
est  found  near  shore,  it  has  been  taken  more  than 
forty  miles  at  sea.  It  sleeps  on  its  back  in  the 
water,  literally  "rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep."  The  female  sea-otter  gives  birth  to 
only  one  young  at  a  time,  and  this  baby  is  born 
on  a  bed  of  floating  kelp,  perhaps  many  miles 
from  land.  The  mother  takes  her  child  into  the 
sea  with  her,  and  is  said  to  handle  and  play  with 
it  as  a  human  mother  plays  with  her  baby. 

The  fur  of  the  sea-otter  is  more  highly  prized 
than  any  other  kind  of  fur;  and  even  the  common 
otter  has  an  unfortunate  bounty  on  his  coat. 
A  fine  sea-otter  hide  has  brought  more  than 
#1,000  at  a  fur  sale.  For  my  part,  I  wish  that 
there  were  not  an  otter  in  captivity;  and  I 
heartily  wish  that  the  killing  of  these  beautiful, 
gentle,  and  harmless  creatures  would  cease.  I 
know  of  no  animal  so  appealing;  and  if  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  pity  it,  this  is  because  we 
have  hunted  it  almost  to  the  point  of  extermina- 
tion. 

A  strange  characteristic  of  the  otter  (which  is 
shared  by  many  fish,  the  mink,  the  alligator,  and 
other  creatures)  is  its  ability  to  live  equally  well 
in  fresh  or  salt  water.  Where  its  home  is  near  the 
sea,  it  is  constantly  passing  from  fresh  water 
into  salt,  or  living  in  brackish  waters.  I  know 
now  of  an  otter  that  lives  in  a  long  brackish 
creek,  one  end  of  which  meets  a  fresh-water  river, 
and  the  other  end  of  which  flows  into  a  salt  bay. 
Undoubtedly  this  otter  makes  use  of  both  exits. 
Recently,  while  in  a  boat  within  sight  of  the 
ocean  surf,  I  saw  two  otters  swimming  far  up  the 
creek  ahead.  They  were  then  in  wholly  salt 
water;  but  I  knew  that  if  they  continued  their 
course,  they  would  soon  reach  brackish,  and  then 
fresh,  water.  The  fact  that  the  otter  thrives 
in  any  waters  broadens  the  limits  of  its  range. 
And  in  times  of  flood,  when  all  natural  landmarks 
are  obliterated,  this  extent  of  range  will  be  in- 
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y^VIATION  history — aviation  accom' 
/-§  plishment — in  America  has  been  written 
largely  around  Wright  Achievement. 
Pioneering  in  a  field  that  offered  no  precedent 
made  necessary  a  technical  organization  capable 
of  wide  vision  and  engineering  skill  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  latest  Wright'made  achievement — the 
Wright  -Hispano  Aeronautical  Engine — is  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  separate  experiences  in 
aviation  engines — a  record  incomparable! 

This  company  is  making  the  building  of  avia' 
tion  engines  its  sole  interest  and  is  committed 
to  the  production  of  only  the  highest  types  of 
motors  for  all  aircraft. 


Plane  manufacturers  and  owners  are  insisting  on 
V/right'-made  Engine  installation  where  reliability 
of  performance  is  paramount.  There  is  a  Wright' 
made  Motor  for  practically  every  flying  craft. 

Our  Service  Department  tvill  advise  with  you 
concerning  engine  installation  on  request. 


STMTOAKD  MOTOR  POWER  FOR  AIRPIASTES,  FILING  BOATS,  SEAPLANES 
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One  of  these  is  a  YALE  lock 
-the  other  is  not 


At  first  glance  they  look  alike. 

The  outside  shape  is  very  simi- 
lar in  both  cases. 

But  the  inside?  Ah!  Now 
you're  coming  to  it. 

Inside  there  is  a  big  difference 
indeed    all    the    difference  be- 
tween a  Yale  Lock  and  a 
lock  that  is  not  Yale. 

Without  the  name 
there  would  only  be  two 
ways  of  finding  out. 

One  would  be  to  take 
the  lock  to  pieces  and 
look  at  its  inside.  The 
other  would  be  by  watch- 
ing it  at  work,  seeing 
how  it  stood  up  to  every 
demand  that  a  good  lock 
is  supposed  to  meet. 


Yale 

Builders' 
Hardware 


Either  way  would  satisfy  you 
that  Yale  quality  is  very  much 
of  a  reality. 

But  you  don't  have  to  do 
either  of  those  things. 

When  you  buy  a  lock,  there's 
just  one  thing  that  you  have  to 
do  to  satisfy  yourself 
that  it's  the  sort  of  lock 
you  really  want — see  the 
name  Yale  on  it. 

Without  that  name, 
a  lock  is  not  a  Yale.  But 
when  that  name  is  there 
you  know  that  the  in- 
side of  that  lock  has 
everything  that  makes  a 
Yale  Lock. 

And  it's  the  inside  that 
counts. 


Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latches 


Yale  Door  Closers 


The  Yale  €l  Towne  MfU  Co..  JKukers  of  the  Z/u/c  Acfc  -General  Offices  S  Works;  Stamford.  Conn. 
New  York  Office:  9E.4u,h  St.  Canadian  Yak-  c  Town.-  i.td  St Cithi.rinc8.Ont  Chicago  Office:  77  E.  Lake  St. 


Fertilize  NOW 

Next  spring,  your  soil  will  be  in  the  best  of  shape  to  give  prolific 
growth  and  yield  to  all  kinds  of  plant  life — trees,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
flowers  or  grass,  if  you  add 

HSQDUS  £| 
UMUO 

The  Essence  of  Fertility 

to  it  now. 

Sodus  Humus  will  incorporate  itself  into  the  soil  during  the 
winter  months.  It  tests  high  in  nitrogen  and  other  soil  en- 
riching elements.  It  is  sweet  and  odorless.  It  does  not  give 
off  offensive  odors  like  most  other  fertilizers. 

Packed  in  handy  2-bushel  sacks.  Order  at  least  one.  Try  it  and  you 
will  become  a  permanent  user. 

Prices  on  ton  and  car  lots  to  large  users  like  Golf  Courses,  Nurseries, 
Greenhouses,  Farms  and  Estates,  upon  request. 

Sodus  Humus  Company     189  Main  St.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


credibly  widened.  1  have  in  time  of  a  great 
flood,  seen  an  otter  where  surely  one  never  had 
appeared  before;  he  had  come  I  knew  not  whence, 
and  went  I  knew  not  whither. 

1  his  observation  occurred  one  rainy  day  when 
I  was  abroad  in  a  boat  on  a  terrible  freshet  tide 
that  had  inundated  the  Santee  delta.  In  going 
through  a  small  tract  of  woods  near  the  house — 
woods  in  which  the  water  stood  twelve  feet  deep 
— I  saw  a  beautiful  otter  swimming  near  me. 
For  a  moment,  probably  because  the  rain  inter- 
fered with  his  sight,  he  did  not  make  me  out,  and 
I  was  enabled  to  identify  and  admire  him.  Then 
he  humped  in  his  characteristic  way,  waved  his 
long  tail,  and  was  gone.  Though  I  waited 
about  the  place  for  a  half-hour,  he  never  reap- 
peared. But  I  am  always  glad  to  remember  that 
an  otter  actually  came  so  near  our  house,  albeit 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  of  this  appealing 
wild  creature:  an  animal  whose  intelligence, 
gentleness,  and  genuine  love  for  play  should  endear 
him  to  every  lover  of  nature.  Not  long  ago  a 
negro  trapper  told  me  that  he  had  watched  two 
otters  in  an  old  ditch  that  had  more  mud  in  it 
than  water.  I  asked  him  what  they  were 
doing. 

"Just  playin'  'bout,"  he  said.  And  that 
gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  most  common 
habit  of  the  otter — "just  playin'  'bout." 


THE  BLUE  BEETLE  OF  THE 
WILLOW 
By  DR.  W.  A.  MURRILL, 

of  the  New  York  Botanical  Ciardcn 

TWO  seasons  ago  the  willow  trees,  once 
the  pride  and  beauty  of  our  meadows, 
stood     brown    and    seared    as  though 
scorched  by  lire.     They  were  never  that 
way  before,  in  spite  of  the  many  borers,  aphids, 
st  ales,  and  caterpillars  that  ordinarily  feed  upon 
them. 

Plagiodera  versicolor,  recently  imported  from 
the  other  side,  is  to  blame.  Whoever  brought 
this  pest  over  failed  to  bring  along  a  sufficient 
number  of  parasites  to  hold  it  in  check,  and  it  is 
multiplying  and  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate  in 
and  near  New  York  City,  attacking  not  only  the 
willows,  but  also  the  poplars  and  certain  other 
kinds  of  trees  growing  near  those  already  at- 
tacked. 

1  his  beetle  resembles  the  imported  elm-leaf 
beetle  in  its  life  history  and  feeding  habits,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  it  in  its  destructive  effects  unless 
promptly  controlled.  Entire  trees  are  practically 
defoliated  and  the  ground  beneath  them  is 
covered  with  the  remains  of  leaves  that  have  been 
skeletonized  and  punctured  by  the  insects. 

From  the  defoliated  trees,  the  maturing  beetles 
swarm  in  large  numbers  to  adjacent  trees  on 
which  they  feed  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  brood.  When  autumn  comes,  the 
adults  hide  under  the  bark  on  the  trunks  and 
larger  branches  of  the  trees,  and  spend  the  winter 
in  a  hibernating  condition,  from  which  they 
emerge  the  following  spring  to  feed  and  to  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  young  foliage. 

TN  APPEARANCE  the  insect  reminds  one  of  a 
■"-  small  ladybird  beetle,  but  it  is  bright  metallic- 
blue  all  over  and  without  spots,  although  some- 
times showing  purplish  tints.  The  lemon- 
yellow  eggs,  averaging  twenty  to  a  cluster,  are 
deposited  on  fresh  leaves,  and  hatch  in  from  three 
to  five  days.  The  larva?,  which  become  darker 
as  they  grow  older,  feed  gregariously  on  the 
pulpy  part  of  the  leaves,  and  the  veins  are  thus 
exposed.  Mature  beetles  emerge  from  the 
yellowish-brown  pup;e  in  two  or  three  days  and 
begin  to  feed  voraciously,  either  by  chewing  away 
on  one  side  of  the  leaf  as  the  larva-  do,  or  by  biting 
entirely  through  it  if  it  is  thin.  I  have  counted 
fifty  beetles  on  a  single  poplar  leaf,  all  feeding  to- 
gether like  a  herd  of  cattle.  In  less  than  a  week  a 
large  Russian  poplar  tree  had  half  of  its  foliage 
devoured  by  multitudes  of  these  tiny  beetles 

{Continued  on  page  132) 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 

For  All  Purposes — In  All  Climates 

For  the  two-room  week-end  cottage  or  the  home  of  ten  or 
more  rooms.  From  small  garage  to  school,  hospital,  or  barrack, 
For  screen-house,  bird-house,  or  doe  kennel. 


Hodgson  Portable  Houses  are  care- 
fully designed  and  built  of  well 
seasoned  red  cedar  with  Oregon  pine 
frames.  They  are  shipped  to  you  in 
plainly  marked  sections  that  can  be 
firmly  bolted  in  place  without  the 
aid  of  skilled  workmen. 

Hodgson  Portable  Houses  will  withstand 
all  climates.  They  can  be  enlarged  as  neces- 
sity dictates.    They  can  be  easily  moved. 

Hodgson  Portable  Houses  lend  them- 
selves to  decoration.  Trained  on  Hodgson 
lattice — artistically  designed — vines,  shrubs 
and  flowers  can  be  made  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue. 
E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201,  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Columns  that  are  Archi- 
tecturally Correct  and 
Mechanically  Perfect 


We  make  no  extra  charge 
for  turning  columns  to  your 
details,  if  specified . 

Our  facilities  for  handling 
long  range  business 
equalled. 

Prompt  shipments  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 


Lock 
Joint 
PATENT 


Suitable  for  Porches,  Pergolas  or 
interior  use. 


When  writing  enclose   15c  stamps 
and  ask  for  Catalogue  E-47 


HARTM ANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Street 
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OVER  there"  Capt.  X 
got  a  big  idea  from 
the  "canteen"  cigarettes 
— they  were  round  and 
smoked  freely  —  and 
smoke  was  what  he 
wanted.  He  gave  us  his 
idea — a  big  idea!  A 
round '  cigarette  made 
from  the  Famous  Pall 
Mall  blend  that  does 
not  have  to  be  tapped, 
squeezed  or  loosened — 
with  a  free  and  easy 
draught. 

PALL  MALL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 

[ounds 


YESTERDAY  the  idea 
of  Capt.  X— 

TODAY  the  idea  of  all 
who  are  particular — 

FOREVER  a  big  success 

Read  the  story  of  Capt.  X 


20 


PALL  MALL 

ROUNDS  (plain 
ends)  in  the  new  f\c 
foil  package 


THEY  ARE  GOOD  TASTE 


PALL  MALL  (regular),  plain  or  cork 
in  boxes  of  10,  50,  100  as  usual. 
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BONWIT  TELLER  &,C< 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  3S' "STREET. \ EW  YORK 


quiiatiofL^ 

Ruictiliously  proper 
cR-idi?ig  7ogs  and.  all 
the  accessories  -from 
tne  most  formal  equest- 
rian event  to  tke  inform- 
al cross  country  ruiL>. 
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SHIRTMAKERS 
HABERDASHERS 


Frrnch  Silk 
Crarats,  $6.00  rack 


French  Lisle  Hose 


Silk  and  Wool  Hose 
$5-50 


Fine  Lisle  Hose 

U-SO 


EXCEPTIONAL  SELECTIONS 
Among  the  unusual  Offerings  we  are  constantly 
showing  are  beautiful  French  Neckwear  Silks 
and  distinctive  Hosiery  in  fine  French  Lisle, 
Wool,  and  Silk  and  Wool  with  unique  Clockings, 
coming  direct  from  our  Paris  Shop. 


Orders  by  Correspondence  will  receive  our  most 
Particular    Attention  State    colors  preferred. 


NEW  YORK 
512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  AT  FORTY-THIRD 
PARIS 
2  KUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Luscious  Fruits 
Put  Up  a  New  Way 


NOT  unlike  jam,  but  the  fruit 
firmer  and  more  its  natural 
shape.  Ripe  fruit,  in  delicious  thin- 
textured  jelly.  And  all  the  natural 
flavor  saved — not  cooked  away. 


Put  up  in  economical  enamel- 
lined  tins.  A  wonderful  find  this 
year  for  the  housewife,  puzzled 
over  the  high  cost  of  sugar. 
Try  them. 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 

Beech-Nut  Jellied  Fruits 

STKAWKF.RR1FS  RASPBERRIES  PEACH  Bl  ACKBERRIES 

LOGANBERRIES  APRICOT  PINEAPPLE 


IT  was  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  and  his 
associate  founders  of  the  Cunard 
Line  who  really  gave  the  first  impetus 
to  systematic  transatlantic  travel, 
eliminating  its  discomforts  and  making 
ocean  (ravel  an  allurement  to  count- 
less thousands  who  now  speed  upon 
their  way  of  business  or  enjoyment 
with  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  luxury. 

The  extended  intercourse  and 
greater  intimacy  between  the  old  and 
the  new  world  which  have  naturally 
resulted  from  increased  facilities  in 
ocean  travel  contribute  greatly  to 
cementing  those  cordial  relations  be- 
tween America  and  England  which 
means  so  much  in  both  nations' 
progress. 

For  eighty  years,  extending  over  a 
period  of  four  generations,  Cunard 
liners  have  enjoyed  the  unquestioned 
favor  of  American  ocean  travellers, 
a  favor  which  we  cherish  and  aim 
to  retain. 

COMARD-ArtCHOR 

Fast  Regular  Express  Services  by 


IMPEltATOR 
MAURETANIA 
CARMANIA 
I'ANNONIA 


AOUI TANIA 
K.  A.  VICTORIA 
CARONIA  SAXONIA 
COLUMIUA  ITALIA 


To  British  Isles,  Continent  of  Europe, 
Mediterranean  and  Levant 
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alt  home  ir[  tl[e  out  0' doors* 
arid  07{  the 
n\ost  exclusive  averiue 

T_TAVEN'T  you  often  longed  for  a  Suit  that  you 
■*•  could  wear  almost  any  time,  serenely  conscious  that 
you  are  correctly  and  smartly  attired,  no  matter  what 
the  occasion? 

Have  you  ever  discovered  such  a  Suit? 

Have  you  ever  found  a  Suit  that  you  were  really  fond 
of,  and  on  intimate  terms  with,  like  a  friend,  a  Suit  that 
you  could  depend  upon — always  ? 

There  is  such  a  Suit — Tweed-O-Wool — "the  English 
Idea  in  American  Outdoor  Apparel," — worn  with  equal 
pleasure  to  business,  at  the  Country  Club,  and  the  dress 
parade  on  the  avenue. 

The  secret  of  Tweed-O -Wool's  adaptability  is  its  style. 
And  the  secret  of  the  style  is  the  fabric  which  lends 
itself  so  admirably  to  fine  tailoring. 

Pure  worsted,  closely  knitted  like  woven  tweed,  is  tail' 
ored  into  smart,  swinging  English  styles,  distinguished 
by  their  trim,  clean-cut  lines. 

Tweed-O-Wool  Suits  and  Coats  are  superbly  tailored — 
with  careful  attention  to  details  and  individuality  of  line, 
such  as  are  found  only  in  the  best  custonvmades. 

Tu/eed-O'Woo!  Suits  and  Coats,  in  soft  plain  shades  and 
colorful  heather  mixtures  are  sold  by  leading  Clothiers, 
Haberdashers  and  Apparel  Stores.  V/rite  for  the  Fall 
Style  Booklet  and  the  name  of  the  Tweed'0''Wool  dealer 
nearest  you. 

THE  M  &  M  COMPANY 
o/Scranton,  Pa. 


ItlHmnnillHllliiriliiWfiiiiH!  -m  .iimiiiii  -*  him 

UUIJHIUIUU  .  1 .1  ■  in  1  1  nil  i  a  1  ..I.I  mill  


McCuteheori 

Dress  Fabrics 
For  Fall  Wear 


FOR  the  various  demands  of  smart  Fall  Fashion, 
we  suggest  selections  from  the  fabrics  listed. 
Included  are  Flanne!s  of  English  importation  and 
Colored  Dress  Linens  of  the  desired  weights  and 
colors.  For  children's  wear,  Devonshire  Cloth  and 
Gingham  are  both  practical  and  pleasing. 

ENGLISH  FLANNEL— Oi  recent  importation, 
this  material  comes  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  colors, 
also  the  various  staple  and  fancy  stripes.  31  inches 
wide.    $1.35  per  yard. 

COLORED  DRESS  LINENS— The  desired  colors 
and  weights  in  widths  from  36  to  45  inches  at  $1.95 
to  $2.25  per  yard. 

GINGHAMS — Of  domestic  and  foreign  manufac- 
ture in  plain  colors,  checks  and  stripes.  Also  a 
variety  of  interesting  plaids.  85c  to  $1.65  per 
yard. 

JAPANESE  CREPE — This  very  popular  fabric  is 
shown  in  plain  shades  and  gingham  check  designs. 
A  hand  loom  product.  30  inches  wide.  75c  per 
yard. 

DEVONSHIRE  CLOTH— This  sturdy  fabric,  es- 
pecially practical  for  children's  garments,  may  be 
found  in  plain  shades,  stripes  and  checks.  32  inches 
wide.    75c  per  yard. 


Samples  of  any  of  the  above 
fabrics   mailed  on  request 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Sts.,  New  York 
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Good  putters  study  tJic  line  of  their 
putts  to  gauge  the  roll  and  to  make 
sure  no  obstaele  i/itervenes  between 
ball  and  hole. 


RUNNING  down  a  lone:  putt 
L  involves  not  only  skill,  but 
the  perfection  of  your  ball. 

I'.  S.  Golf  Balls  are  absolutely 
dependable  on  the  ^reen.  Accu- 
racy of  construction  makes  them 
so.  They  leave  the  club  quickly 
and  run  smoothly.  Obtainable  in 
various  sizes  and  weights.  Buy 
them  from  your  pro  or  at  your 
dealer's. 


U.  S.  Royal  $1.00  each 
U.  S.  Revere  85c  each 
U.  S.  Floater    65c  each 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball—  be  sure  it 's  a  U.  S. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


1790  Broadway 


New  York  City 


Jx)i j  (^.oi/atje. 
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KAUFFMAN 
Radiator  Shields 


will 

PROTECT  DECORATIONS 

and 

ADD  to  the  APPEARANCE 
of  YOUR  ROOMS 

Thousands 
in  use. 

They  catch 
the  dust  and 
hold  it. 

Adds 
humidity 
also  if  you 
want  it. 

GLASS, 
MARBLE, 
OR 
METAL 
TOPS 


KAUFFMAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS  U.  S.  A. 


Soft  Water 


Will  make  your  hair  softer  and  more  lustrous  than  all  the 
chemicals  in  the  world.  Matchless  for  the  complexion,  a  de- 
lightful luxury  for  the  bath,  perfect  for  cooking  and  laundering. 

A  Permutit  Domestic  Softener  -will  deliver  clear,  spark- 
ling water,  softer  than  rain  to  every  faucet  from  the  hardest 
supply.  Fits  conveniently  into  anp  house  supply  system. 
Easy  to  operate,  economical.  Write  to-da^  for  booklet, 
"Soft  Water  for  Every  Home." 

The  (pennutit  Company 

44o  \  Fourth  Ave.  NewYork 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


■s=¥rllf^  Exclusive 
IJ/5East  Street, 


NEW  YOUK/. 


tMODCRN  IVALL  COVERINGS 

<By  STDU^E  Y  T>E  BRIE 


IX  DAYS  gone  by  (and  in  the  houses  to-day 
which  follow  the  past  in  their  mode  of  decor- 
ation) walls  were  covered  with  fine  linen 
or  silk.  This  was  an  elaboration  on  the 
days  longer  past  when  tapestries  played  a  dual 
role  in  covering  the  wall  for  decoration  and  in 
keeping  out  the  cold  draughts  that  were  so  much 
a  part  of  the  homes  of  that  period. 

In  these  days  draughts  are  left  entirely  to  the 


with  which  it  may  be  cleaned  are  things  that 
deserve  thought. 

Decoratively,  wall  coverings  have  branched 
out  into  new  fields  rather  than  taken  any  great 
forward  step  in  their  development.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  on  the  gorgeous  linens 
and  damasks  used  in  Tudor  England  for  wall 
coverings,  either  in  color  or  design.  That  there 
might  be  room  for  a  change  in  fabric  is  conceded 


and  that  has  been  made  to-day.  In  wall  paper,, 
we  find  the  modern  equivalent  of  these 
fabrics.  In  them  we  may  find  the  same  type 
of  design  or  a  dozen  or  more  different  types, 
ranging  anywhere  from  our  own  ancestral  scenic 
papers  of  Colonial  times,  to  the  exquisitely 
colored  Japanese  designs  to  be  found  on  the 
delightful  grasscloth  which  is  mounted  on  and 
treated  as  paper. 


One  of  the  year's  new 
designs  in  wall  papers 
incorporates  three 
charming  pictures  in  as 
graceful  and  as  fanciful 
a  framework  as  could 
be  imagined 

Japanese  designs  are 
prominent  in  wall 
paper  to-day,  and  one 
may  choose  from 
among  them  those 
that  are  purely  decora- 
tive or  the  more  pic- 
torial ones  such  as  the 
design  at  the  left 


consideration  of  the  architect,  and  the 
decorator  in  handling  the  walls  of  a 
home  is  more  concerned  with  sanitary 
conditions  than  anything  else  except 
the  purely  decorative  angle  of  his 
problem,  which  is  the  outstanding 
thing  in  his  mind,  without  a  doubt. 
Still,  the  propensities  of  a  wall  cover- 
ing for  gathering  dust  and  the  ease 


Paper  used  in  this  way  has  as 
long  and  honorable  a  career  as  the 
longer-lasting  fabrics  that  our  own 
forebears  passed  on  to  us.  In 
Japan,  paper  scrolls  were  long  used 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
rolls  of  paper  are  used  in  this 
country,  except  that  the  rolls  used 
in  America  are  more  durable,  being 


ESTABLISHED  18^6 


THE  IMOTDEN  COMPANY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  572  STREET 

JSfeW  ^orfo 

Show-rooms  also  at  Rochester,  NJ.  V. 


{Reproductions 


A  simple  and  dignified  late  Jacobean  Refectory  Table  in  old  oak 
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The  Importance  of 
Proper  "Scale"  in 
Furniture  and  Decoration 


BP 


jK  De  luxe  prints  of  attractive  interiors,  simple  or 
elahorate  as  desired,  gratis  upon  request. 


'HE  success  of  a  room  from  the  decorative  view- 
point  depends  more  upon  the  proper  proportions 
of  its  appointments  than  upon  the  Period  represented 
by  the  Furniture  or  the  woods  in  which  it  is  wrought — 

JTI  Obviously,  the  graceful,  slender-legged  Furniture 
produced  in  France  and  England  during  the  late 
XVIII  Century  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  moderate 
size  Chamber,  while  the  sturdy  oaken  pieces  of  Jacobean 
days  and  the  robust  styles  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
find  congenial  surroundings  only  in  rooms  of  large 
dimensions. 

flT  Whatever  your  problem,  its  solution  may  be 
reached  by  a  visit  to  these  interesting  Galleries — 
and  at  no  prohibitive  cost.  Here,  indeed,  the 
extensive  exhibits  encompass  every  historic  epoch,  as 
well  as  adaptations  of  modern  inspiration  which  find 
so  charming  a  setting  in  the  modest  country  house  or 
town  apartment. 

EARLY  ENGLISH.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATIVE  OBJECTS :  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
HANDWROUGHT  FACSIMILES  OF  RARE  OLD  EXAMPLES 
RETAILED  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  THESE  GALLERIES 

Grand  Rapids  fiirniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

41F-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

48  T-r- 49  T~  Streets   -   -  New  York  City 

Formerly  of  West  32  ^  Street 
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A  greater  depth  is  given  to  this  hall  and  stair  by  the  use  of  painted  and  dappled  walls,  with 
a  narrow  stenciled  border  where  the  wall  and  ceiling  meet  and  across  the  long  beam 

pasted  to  the  walls  instead  of  merely  hung  upon  them.  They  are 
more  sanitary  as  well. 

Similar  to  paper,  in  that  it  is  applied  directly  to  the  wall,  is  the  modern 
cloth  covering  that  undertakes  to  give  the  advantages  of  cloth,  paper, 
and  paint  all  in  one.  It  is  indeed  a  worthy  discovery  of  the  day,  for  it 
can  be  scrubbed  with  water,  like  paint,  is  as  durable  as  any  cloth, 
and  yet  comes  designed  as  attractively  as  the  most  modern  papers. 

DAINTED  walls  are  also  a  feature  of  modern  houses.  One  of  the 
1  most  pleasing  effects  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  painted  wall  is  a 
dappled  color  that  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  old  Italian  rough 
plaster  walls  with  their  irregularity  of  coloring  due  to  the  roughness. 
With  this  new  treatment,  however,  the  dappling  may  be  done  either  in 
the  same  or  a  different  color,  enabling  one  thereby  to  get  particularly 


This  bedroom,  so  full  of  the  charm  of  Colonial  days,  has  walls  covered  with  dull- 
finished  wall  cloth  in  a  pale  blue  design.  The  bathroom,  which  is  entirely  mod- 
ern, has  the  same  kind  of  wall  covering,  except  that  the  surface  is  glazed 

good  harmony  between  rooms  in  the  house  which  open  on  to  each  other 
and  which  yet  require  different  color  treatment. 

As  an  instance,  a  morning  room  opening  from  a  dining  room  that  has 
dappled  blue  painted  walls,  might  have  blue  walls  dappled  in  a  pale  rose 


These  two  entirely  different  types  of  designs 
are  representative  of  those  to  be  found  in  wall 
cloth,  the  conventional  pattern  below  show- 
ing in  detail  the  wall  on  the  Colonial  room 
illustrated  above 


color,  giving  lavender  tints  here  and 
there.  Or  the  ground  color  on 
the  walls  of  the  morning  room  might 
be  rose  color  in  a  darker  shade,  with 
a  pale  blue  dappling  that,  while  it  would  give  the  same  effect  desired 
for  the  dining  room,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  the  other  room 
better  than  the  original  scheme. 

Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  these  modern  wall  coverings  have 
various  advantages  over  the  older  methods.  For  all  that  they  may  be 
better  adapted  to  our  purposes,  they  have  lost  no  whit  of  decorative 
charm  in  their  more  utilitarian  striving,  for  in  color  and  design  and 
range  of  choice  in  design  they  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
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.  miu'ivb       TaxuicX)  inc. 

formerly  ol'  5  West  56th  Street,  New  York 
have  moved  their  galleries  to  their 

at  16  EAST  56-ra  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

THE  Arts  of  China  have  delighted  people  of 
taste  and  culture  for  centuries.  Discriminat- 
ingly selected,  their  decorative  value  and  their 
great  charm  of  form  and  color,  have  made  them  an 
important  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  any  Period. 

Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc.  ingeniously  combine  the  arts 
of  the  East  with  the  inventive  skill  of  the  West,  creat- 
ing many  useful  and  exquisite  articles, —  lamps  of 
modern  and  antique  porcelain  of  every  hue  and  form, 
lamps  of  ancient  pottery,  translucent  jade,  amethyst, 
crystal,  carnelian,  bronze,  lacquer  etc.,  —  shades  of 
tapestry,  brocade,  and  embroidery,  their  foims  con- 
ventional or  original,  always  in  harmony  with  their 
bases  and  suitable  for  house  or  apartment. 

The  new  Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc.  Galleries  are  spa- 
cious and  artistic,  containing  an  infinite  variety  of  really 
choice  and  carefully  chosen  modern  and  antique 
porcelains,  objects  of  jade  and  other  semi -precious 
stones,  lacquers,  potteries,  bronzes,  velvets,  brocades, 
and  a  thousand  and  one -useful  niceties  so  necessary 
in  the  modern  home. 
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Albert  Herter,  President 


The  Herter  J^ooms,  Inc. 

841    Madison    Avenue,    New    York  City 


^^eavers  on  hand 
looms  of  tapestries 
for  churches,  public 
buildings  and  resi- 
dences. 

.Manufacturers  of 
hand  woven  tex- 
tiles for  walls,  floor 
coverings,  uphol- 
stery and  curtains 
from  samples  sub- 
mitted. 


M  a  nufactu  rcrs  of 
LAMPS  and 
SHADES 

ANTIQUES 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Ai  so  251   Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


nJ/Vz dualism 

)  in  Good ^Jurniiur^ 


THERE  is  something  about  this 
sofa,  the  replica  of  an  Italian 
design,  bespeaking  the  sacred 
charm  of  old  things. 

Its  richness  in  color,  fabric  and  line 
exemplifies  the  bond  between  the 
masters  of  yore  and  the  craftsmen 
of  The  Elgin  A.  Simonds  Company 
of  to-day. 

Sold  at  better  class  furniture  shops 
everywhere. 


imondsy 

ICompdniii 
\Furniture%' 


The  Eifcin  A.  Simonds 

Company 

•Manufacturers  £>f 
jf        Furniture  *-> 

Syracuse-  New  York 


1 


DAKfERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

Do  you  really  understand  -Oalue  in  overstuffed  upholstered 
furniture? 

Do  you  know  now  many  times  the  springs  should  be  tied? 

Can  you  tell  whether  the  cushions  are  filled  vJith  highest 
priced  down,  or  just  floss  and  feathers? 

What  assurance  have  you  that  the  body  is  built  up  of  hair 
and  not  moss,  jute  and  excelsior? 

We  make  the  highest  quality,  most  luxuriously  built  pieces  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. Each  price  is  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  and  materials  involved. 
We  are  not  paying  top  wages  for  poor  labor,  but  reasonable  wages  for  faithful, 
conscientious  workmanship  of  skilled  English  upholsterers. 

Call  at  our  Sales  Rooms  row.     Your  own  selection  of  fabrics  will  be  applied. 

Send  for  "The  Dancrsk."  D-IO 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  floor 


'Walpole  Ruem 

IT  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  product 
having  back  of  it  three  generations  of  con- 
tinuous effort — three  generations  with  an  ideal 
to  make  the  product  ever  better — must  be 
one  of  the  highest  standard. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Walpole 
Linens,  manufactured  with  such  an  ideal  for 
more  than  154  years,  are  highest  quality  linens. 

Walpole  Linens,  because  retailed  direct,  are 
extremely  modest  in  cost. 


Catalogue  on  Request 


Ififtk  9Wq.  cor.  35tk  9t.'?lewD6r& 

also  583  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LONDON  AND  DUBLIN 
Factory:  Waringstown,  County  Down,  Ireland 
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SWIFT 


11  EAST  55TH  HTREET,  NEW  YORK 


TYRINGD.  I LE  FIRM  TURE 

An  interesting  Booklet  on  decorative  furniture 

will  be  sent  on  application.     Specify  Booklet  G 


M^ITIEIRa.A^S^  WAIL.!.  AMTI* 
FI^OOR  COVERINGS 


MATTEL  OBSKA?.T35?»TS 
HDE(DOIE,\T3'Vl']    IW.CV  V  (  V'fiS 


SIPI 
tfu: 


a 


How  jour  Architect  can  write 
Heating  comfort  and  small  coal 
bills  into  jour  specifications 

WHEN  your  architect  includes  Hoffman  Valves 
in  your  heating  specifications,  he  is  planning 
a  warm  cozy  home  for  you,  because  Hoffman  Valves 
assure — 


No.  8  Hoffman 
Return  Line 
Valve  for  Va- 
por or  Vapor- 
V  acuum 
System 


(1)  Radiators  hot  from  end  to  end — a  few  seconds 
after  you  turn  on  the  steam  heat. 

(2)  Radiators  that  radiate  heat  noiselessly — no 
banging  or  thundering. 

(3)  No  disastrous  water  and  steam  leaks. 

(4)  Automatic  perfection.  Hoffman  Valves  are 
made  right  then  sealed  against  meddling  or  need 
for  adjusting. 

And  so  you  get  complete  Warmth  on  low  steam 
pressure — hence  small  coal  bills. 

As  soon  as  your  steam  system  has  been  equipped  with 
Hoffman  Valves  you  mill  receive  the  Hoffman  guaran- 
tee of  five  years'  perfect  operation.  Be  sure  to  ask 
your  architect  about  it.  Send  to  our  New  York  office 
for  the  booklet,  "More  Heat  from  Less  Coal." 


No.  I  Hot!  man 
Air  Valve.  The 
recognized  stand- 
ard for  radiator 
venting  in  one  pipe 
systems 


Hoffman  ¥vlv 

more  heat  Jfom  less  coal 


Chicago 
1  jo  A'.  Wells  St. 


HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Inc. 
12  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Los  A ngeles 
405  S  Hill  St. 
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VALOUR'S  MEED 

The  world's  greatest  war  is  over  and  won.  Of  those  brave 
young  Americans  who  answered  the  call  to  battle  so  loyally, 
some  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  their  tasks;  and 
some  will  remain  forever  in  Flanders  fields. 

In  fitting  tribute  to  their  splendid  valour,  cenotaphs  solely 
commemorative  of  their  deeds  are  being  planned  by  com- 
munities everywhere.  And  for  such  memorials,  it  is  natural 
that  ROCK  OF  AGES,  the  beautiful  and  enduring  gray 
granite  which  is  the  finest  of  American  monument  ma- 
terials, should  be  given  preference. 


A  descriptive  booklet  on  request. 


BOUTWELL,  MILNE 

MONTPELIER 


Quarriers  of 

ROCK  OF  AGES 
GRANITE 

Refer  to  Dept.  G. 


CEb  VARNUM  CO. 

VERMONT 


Quarries  at 
BARRE 
The  Granite  Center  of  the  World 

1920,  B.  M.  &  V.  Co. 


A  NEW  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


Span-Umbrian 


This  new  style  expresses  the 
essence  of  modern  thought 
in  furniture.  To^dav  it  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  the 
Influence  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance had  on  furniture  de- 
sign. Send  25c  for  "The 
Story  of  Span-Umbrian  Fur- 
niture." Berkey  &  Gay  Fur- 
niture Company.  449  Monroe 
Avenue, Grand  Kapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


For  the  Foyer 

of  private  residences,  apartment 
houses,  and  public  buildings,  stone 
benches,  vases,  fountains,  etc., 
have  proved  to  be  particularly 
appropriate. 

We  have  on  display  a  wide  variety 
of  ornamental  furniture  repro- 
duced in  Pompeian  Stone  and  can 
execute  original  designs  at  moder- 
ate cost. 

Illustrated  catalogue  on  request 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

K.lnMUhrd  l!MH( 

239  Lexington  Ave.  at  34  St.,  New  York 


JggPCIocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.     1  0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Qenuine 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

Designed  Exclusively  for  Homes 
of  Refinement,  Clubs,  and  Yachts 


Upholstery  Fabrics     Interior  Decorating 


IKe  REED  SHOH  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

"Brochure   of    Reed    Furniture"    forwarded.   25c  Postage. 


I'LL  KEEP  YOUR  WINDSHIELD 
CLEAR  in  RAIN  or  SNOW. 


THE 
MYSTIC 
WINDSHIELD 
CLEANER 

A  new  and  Scientific  way  to  prevent 
Tain  or  snow-blur  red  windshields.  Non- 
smearing  chemically  prepared  pad, 
one  application  good  for  any  storm 
and  one  cleaner  for  one  year.  Adds 
to  joy  and  comfort  of  motoring.  Boxed 
wit  h  directions  as  a  gift,  postpaid  $1. 
One  of  many  Pohlson  Gifts  shown  in  catalogue  or  at 
dealers  carrying  Polhson  Gifts  under  sign  of 
Pohlson  Gift  Shop  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ID  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
I'll  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 
GOLDSMITHS  andSILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces  ac- 
quired from  important  English  collections — sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  Lon- 
don prices.    Also  London-made  Reproductions. 


Andiron  No.  50 

19  inches  high 

Black  Finish  $  7.85 

Tapanrse  Bronze,  or 

Old  Brass  Finish   10.45 


FIrmI  No.  14  1 

28  inches  high 

Black  Finish  $  8.DS 

Japanese  Bronze,  or 

Old  Brass  Finish          11. S5 


FIREPLACES  THAT  SATISFY 

AND 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FIREPLACE 

Cur  Booklet  "Home  and  the  Fireplace** 
Contains  a  Mine  of  Information  pertaining  to  Fireplaces  and 
Hearth  Equipment 

Sent  Free — Write  To-day 

COLONIAL   FIREPLACE  COMPANY 

4609  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


OCTO  B  E  R,  I920 
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Almost  any  fence  will  look  fairly  well 
when  first  erected.  It's  the  third  or  fifth 
or  tenth  year  that  proves  the  difference 
between  a  good  fence  and  a  cheap  one. 

Anchor  Post  Fences  are  built  to  last.  The 
firmly  anchored  posts  assure  permanently 
correct  alignment.  Xo  sagging  even  after 
years  of  exposure  to  the  elements.  The  posts 
and  all  fittings  have  a  thick  coat  of  galvan- 
izing— the  most  effective  rust  preventive. 

2266  G 

Built  to  any  height  and  in  many  designs 

Interesting  catalogues  on  Anchor  Post  Fences,  Gates 
and  Railing  for  all  purposes  vrill  be  mailed  upon  request. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 
167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON — 70  Milk  Street:  PHILADELPHIA — Real  Estate  Trust 
Bldg.;  HARTFORD— 902  Main  Street:  CLEVELAND — G:.ardian 
Bldg..  GREENVILLE.  S.C.— Palmetto  Bldg.;  CHICAGO — 8  S. 
Dearborn  St. 


MAPBLEr^, 

\  Fountains 
Benches 
Bird  Baths 
SunDial  Pedestals 

(mM&LE  EXCLUSIVELY           NO  CAIAIGCSj 

SKLABEE&CO 

ESTABLISHED  1819 


144  West  55th  St.,  New  York 


Cfje  Horns  xtb  Antique  Co. 

3nterior  decorations 
Chinese  Carb trigs  anb 
Cmfaroiiiertes 

©fajcts  b'3rt,  <£>Ib  ittiniatures,  ILaces. 
•paintings,  porcelains,  SraperieS,  (Cfjoue 
antique  Jctocls. 

C-V  .JWfllet 

Pbone        9  <£ ast  55tf)  Street 
Conn.  i=2eto  gorfe  (Citp 


Filet  Net 


The  most  beautiful  of  all  curtains.  Hand- 
made in  original  and  exclusjve  designs. 

$10.00  pair  up 

If  you  prefer  to  do  this  simple,  interesting  work 
yourself,  we  will  supply  NET  BY  THE  YARD- 
THREADS  BY  THE  SKEIN. 

Send  for  circular  with  designs  illustrated 

HARRIET  de  R.  CUTTING 

Interior  Decorator 
Studios:  6  East  37th  St.,  New  York  City 

wmmv 


Che 


EY 


ALL   MUSIC  FINDS  FULL  AND  TRUE  EXPRESSION  IN   ITS   MALLOW  TONES 


VI O  LI  N'S  5\esoncince  in  ^fie  (Sfieney 

The  essential  principles  of  violin  construction  are 
found  in  the  resonator  of  each  Cheney.  The  form,  the 
wood,  the  principle  are  identical.  And  so  the  true 
mellow  tonal  beauty  of  that  wonderful  instrument  — 
the  violin  — is  a  distinctive  feature  of  The  Cheney's 
musical  quality'. 

THE    CHENEY   TALKING    MACHINE    COMPANY     •    CHICAGO     •     NEW  YORK 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


The  Cheney  Resonator 


13^ 
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October,  1920 


STUDY  of  the  above 
house,  before  altera- 
tions and  after,  will  show  the 
logical  and  aesthetic  possibil- 
ities of  remodeling. 


[before 


HENRY  J.  DAVISON 


489  Park  Avenue 
JA^EW  rORK 

Telephone  Plaza  9389 

In  the  September  number  of  Country  Life  we  showed  a  pictorial  example  of 
our  Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings.     The  above  emphasizes  our 
House  Surgery  or  remodeling.    Remodeling  is  the  key  which  un- 
locks the  economic  and  aesthetic  problems  of  the  day. 
Let  us  discuss  your  problem  with  you. 


INTERIORS 

DECORATIONS 

FURNISHINGS 


Send  /or 
lllustrattii  Book let  C 
"House  Surgery" 


EXTERIORS 
HOUSE  SURGERY 
REMODELING 


wmmmmmmmmmm  n,  tm ,  mmmm 


Stained  -with  Cabot' s  Creosote  Stains 
Dwight  y.  Baum,  Architect,  N.  ¥. 

"50%  Cheaper  Than  Paint" 

for  Siding,  Boards  and  limbers  as  well  as  for 
Shingles,  and 

100%  Handsomer  than  Paint 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  painr,  and  they 
can  be  put  on  twice  as  quickly,  halving  the 
labor  cost.  The  colors  are  rich,  deep  and  vel- 
vety and  they  wear  as  well  as  the  best  paint, 
giving  you  twice  the  beauty  at  half  the  cost. 

You  can  pet  Cabot's  Stains-  all  over  the  country.  Send 
/cr  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

147  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
21  W.  K  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


A  HISTORY 
OF  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 

By  William  M.  Odom 

The  first  complete  and  authoritative  treatise  on 
Italian  furniture  design.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes. 
The  work  contains  photographs  of  priceless  pieces  never 
before  reproduced.  Its  delving  into  the  personal  and 
historical  influences,  which  affected  the  evolution  of 
style,  gives  the  story  a  background  of  intense  human 
interest.  2  Vols.  Boxed,  #100 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &  COMPANY 


Mr     The  Oriental  Store. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street 
New  York 

THE  USEFUL 

In  buying  Oriental  China.  Por 
cclams.  Bronzes  and  so  on.  it  isn't 
only  that  Vantine's  has  the  un- 
common and  the  most  desirable  in 
great  variety,  but  that  the  certainty  of  the  genuine  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  quality  absolutely  safeguards  every  purchase. 

Everybody  knows  something  about  Vantine's  but  few  know  all 
about  it. 

A  close  acquaintance  this  coming  holiday  season,  whether 
by  letter  or  in  person,  will  bring  unusual  satisfaction. 


(Continued  from  page  114) 

that  had  spent  their  earlier  days  on  an  adjacent 
willow. 

The  feeding  habits  of  Plagiodera  are  peculiar, 
if  not  eccentric.  What  appears  to  an  outsider 
to  be  a  perfectly  good  willow  tree  may  be  avoided 
entirely  for  a  time  until  another  one  is  devoured. 
This  may  be  a  matter  of  taste,  or  because  of  ex- 
treme sociability,  or  because  he  likes  to  do  a 
thorough  job.  Broad-leaved  species  seem  to  be 
preferred  to  narrow-leaved  ones.  For  example, 
the  golden  willow  and  a  large  Japanese  species 
are  greater  favorites  than  the  black  willow  and 
the  weeping  willow;  while  among  the  smaller 
species  Salix  pentandra  rules  a  strong  favorite. 
Is  this  due  to  the  flavor  of  the  foliage  or  to  the 
desire  of  the  beetles  to  crowd  together  in  large 
numbers  on  a  single  leaf? 

1  he  life  history  of  this  insect  is  quite  simple, 
although  there  are  three  broods  a  year  and  they 
overlap  to  some  extent.  The  beetles  emerge 
from  hibernation  late  in  April  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  May.  Mature  beetles  from  these  eggs  appear 
in  about  a  month,  or  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
June,  and  are  ready  to  deposit  their  eggs  early  in 
July.  On  June  30th  of  last  year  the  mature 
beetles  were  present  in  vast  numbers,  while  hardly 
a  larva  could  be  found;  but  young  larvae  were 
observed  again  on  July  5th.  During  August  and 
September  the  final  brood  of  the  season  matures, 
feeds,  and  hides  away  in  crevices  for  the  winter. 


Various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  willow  beeUe:  1, 
small  cluster  of  eggs  on  leaf:  2,  larval  stage;  3.  pupal  stage, 
with  wing  pads  slightlv  extended ;  4,  mature  beetle.  No.  5 
shows  a  Lombardy  poplar  leaf  partly  destroyed  by  beetles 


nPIII'.  willow  flea-beetle  was  probably  intro- 
■*•  duced  into  Staten  Island  from  Europe  in 
191 5  or  earlier,  and  has  since  spread  to  many 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  other 
sections  of  southern  New  York.  No  species 
of  willow  or  poplar  appears  to  be  immune,  al- 
though certain  species  are  preferred. 

I  he  abundance  of  the  beetles,  the  number  of 
broods,  their  apparent  immunity  from  birds,' 
and  their  ability  to  fly  when  mature,  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  spread  rather  rapidly  over  a  given 
area;  while  their  hibernating  habits  allow  trans- 
portation for  great  distances  in  nursery  stock.  A 
few-  parasitized  pupae  have  been  seen,  standing 
out  straight  from  the  leaves  like  mummies,  but 
the  parasites  will  have  to  breed  very  rapidly 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  number  of  the 
beetles. 

The  only  method  of  control  that  can  be  sug- 
gested at  present  is  thorough  and  consistent 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  five  pounds  of  the 
paste  or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  powder  in 
100  gallons  of  water.  I  he  insects  are  most 
easily  poisoned  just  as  rhey  emerge  from  the  egg, 
but  it  is  best  to  keep  the  foliage  covered  with 
poison  during  the  entire  time  that  either  larvae  or 
adults  are  feeding. 


SAM  MATEO  COUNTY 

Frpp  Library 


